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PRESIDENT'S  REPOBT  FOE   1900-01. 


To  THE  Board  op  Overbeebs  :  — 

The  Fresident  of  the  UDirersity  has  the  honor  to  Bnbmit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01,  —  aamelj, 
from  SepteiJber  27,  1900,  to  September  26,  1901. 

Edward  William  Hooper,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers since  the  election  of  1900,  died  on  the  2dth  of  Jane,  1901, 
in  the  aiity-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Treasurer  of  the 
College  from  1876  to  1898  ;  and  daring  that  period  —  adifficult 
and  perturbed  one,  on  the  whole,  for  investors  —  increased  the 
property  of  the  University  by  at  least  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars,  exclusive  of  gifts.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
the  President  and  Fellows  put  on  record  their  high  opinion  of 
his  financial  judgment  and  of  his  disinterested  services.  Mr, 
Hooper  had  been  only  a  short  time  an  elected  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  bat  he  was  thoroughly  fiuniliar  with  its 
methods,  because  of  his  long  ex-officio  membership  as  Treasurer 
of  the  University.  His  election  by  the  Alumni  so  soon  after 
his  retirement  from  the  Corporation  was  a  gratifying  expression 
of  their  confidence  and  respect. 

John  Fiske,  another  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  died 
July  4,  1901,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Fishe's  first 
ofGcial  connection  with  the  University  was  as  University  Lec- 
turer OQ  the  Positive  Philosophy,  1869-71,  and  Instructor  in 
History  during  the  second  half  of  1869-70 ;  from  1872  to  1879 
he  was  Assistant  Librarian;  daring  1895-96  he  was  Lecturer 
on  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  West  of  the  Alleghanies ;  dur^ 
ing  1896-97  he  was  Lecturer  on  Colonial  Virginia  and  the 
other  Southern  Colonies ;  and  he  was  three  times  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  — first  in  1879,  for  a  second  time  in 
1885,  and  for  the  third  time  in  1899.  Although  Mr.  Fiske 
very  rarely  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  the  Alumni 
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were  glad  to  elect  him  three  times  a  member,  as  a  tribate 
to  his  admirable  qualities  as  lecturer  and  author.  The  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Librarian  was  not  a  congenial  one,  demanding 
too  great  an  amount  of  steady  application  to  routine  tabors ; 
for  Mr.  Fiske  was  an  intense  and  spasmodic  worker.  As  a 
lecturer  and  instructor  for  two  years  of  his  early  life,  he  wu 
interesting  and  inspiring ;  and  the  short  courses  of  lectures 
which  he  gave  in  1895-97  were  in  the  highest  degree  graphic 
and  stimulating.  AU  his  writings  were  characterized  by  a  clear 
and  fluent  style  which  carried  his  thought  without  effort  to 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
career  as  a  writer,  he  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  mate- 
rialist :  be  was,  in  fact,  an  idealist,  as  bis  later  works  abundantly 
demonstrated. 

Charles  Carroll  Everett,  Bussey  Professor  of  Theology  and 
Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1900,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  bis  age.  He  had 
held  his  professorship  since  1869,  and  bad  been  Dean  since 
187S.  During  his  long  term  of  service,  the  Divinity  School, 
which  previously  had  been  resorted  to  almost  exclusively  by 
Unitarians,  became  the  resort  of  students  connected  with  many 
different  denominations.  His  lectures  on  theology  were  always 
followed  with  eagerness  and  delight  by  students  of  a  great 
variety  of  beliefe  and  denominational  affiliations ;  for  he  treated 
his  subject  in  an  ori^nal  way,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  candid, 
impartial,  and  comprehensive.  In  the  later  years  of  his  ser- 
vice, he  also  gave  very  interesting  instruction  in  comparative 
religion,  making  this  subject  contribute  to  his  exposition  of 
the  foundations  of  religion.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
as  Dean,  serious  changes  were  made  in  the  policy  of  the  School : 
the  Faculty  was  enlarged,  and  was  made  to  represent  several 
denominations ;  the  tuition  fee  was  raised  to  the  level  of  that 
of  other  Cambridge  departments  of  the  University  ;  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  required  for  admission  as  a  candidate 
for  the  degree  in  theology  ;  and  U»e  giving  of  beneficiary  aid 
was  restricted,  and  made  to  depend  on  proved  merit.  These 
changes  were  of  the  gravest  character,  and  alt  of  them  except 
the  first  were  restrictive ;  they  tended  to  dimioisb  the  number 
of  students  in  the  School,  while  improving  their  quality.     The 
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attempt  to  tr&in  young  men  for  tlie  ministry  of  many  Protes- 
tant deuominatioDS,  including  the  Unitarian,  waa  a  unique 
undertaking,  which  might  well  have  looked  formidable  to  the 
executive  officer  of  the  School.  The  rise  and  growth  of  the 
Graduate  School  in  Arts  and  Sciences  also  affected  materially 
the  relations  of  the  Divinity  School  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
public.  Through  all  these  changes  the  good  influence  of  the 
Dean  was  strongly  felt,  and  bis  high  reputation  as  a  religions 
philosopher  and  teacher  was  more  and  more  valuable  to  the 
School. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Langdell,  the  second  Founder 
of  the  Law  School,  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1900 ;  and  he  was  at  once  choaen  Professor 
Emeritus.  The  Corporation  entered  on  their  records  the  fol- 
lowing minute ;  — 

"  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Professor  Langdell  and  electing 
him  Dane  Professor  Emeritus,  the  Corporation  desire  to  put  on  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  unique  services.  He  has  been  Professor  of 
Iat  for  thirty  years,  a  term  of  service  much  longer  than  the  Law 
School  enjoyed  from  any  of  his  predecessora ;  he  was  the  first  Dean 
of  the  Law  School,  and  was  Dean  for  twenty-five  years  during  a 
period  of  fundamental  reconstruction ;  he  originat«d  a  method  of 
teaching  law  which  has  proved  to  be  a  radical  improvement  of  great 
value  and  wide  application ;  finally,  he  has  taught  law  by  voice  and 
pen  with  profound  learning,  great  accuracy  and  clearness  of  state- 
ment, and  complete  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching. 

"  The  Corporation  recognize  Professor  Langdell's  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Law  School  and  to  the  improvement  of  legal  edu- 
cation as  sound  in  theory  and  effective  in  practice,  and  as  likely  to 
be  of  lasting  inflnence  for  good,  not  only  in  Harvard  University, 
bnt  in  all  universities  which  prepare  young  men  for  the  learned 
professions." 

Two  other  veteran  scholars  and  teachers  retired  from  the 
service  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  the  year  1900-J)1,  — 
Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  of  the  Class  of  1850,  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Watson  Goodwin,  of  the  Class  of  1851.  Both 
these  scholars  had  devoted  their  lives  to  Greek :  Professor 
Thayer,  to  the  New  Testament  Greek  ;  Professor  Goodwin,  to 
die  Classical.     Professor  Thayer  was  first  a  minister,  and  then 
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a  professor  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  While  a 
professor  of  that  institution,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Harvard 
College  in  1877  ;  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  until 
18S4.  Having  resigned  his  professorship  at  Andover,  because 
of  a  difference  with  the  trustees  concerning  subscription  to 
the  Andover  creed,  he  was  chosen,  after  an  interval,  Bussey 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot ;  and  this  was  the  office  which  he 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  review.  ProfeBsor 
Thayer  had  the  keenest  interest  not  only  in  the  langu^e  of 
the  Kew  Testament,  but  in  the  Canon.  His  principal  work  as 
a  scholar  was  a  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 
being  Grimm's  Wilkefa  Glavia  Ifovi  Testamenti,  translated, 
revised,  and  enlarged.  As  minister,  teacher,  and  scholar 
Professor  Thayer  was  candid  and  courageous,  but  concilia- 
tory and  genial,  though  never  lacking  in  firmness.  Since 
Professor  Thayer's  resignation  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation, 
there  has  been  no  minister  in  that  Board  —  a  noteworthy 
departure  ftt)m  former  custom. 

Professor  Goodwin  began  his  seiTice  to  the  University  as 
Tutor  in  Greek  in  1856,  bat  in  1860  was  chosen  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine. 
He  filled  this  professorship  for  forty  years.  His  book  on 
"Greek  Moods  and  Tenses "  early  established  his  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  —  a  reputation  which  spread  and  mounted 
throughout  his  long  professorial  career.  As  head  of  the 
Greek  department,  he  gave  instruction  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  historians,  orators,  dramatists, 
and  philosophers ;  and  there  were  few  years  in  which  he  was 
not  also  carrying  on  serious  literary  laliors. 

Both  these  American  scholars  have  been  for  many  years 
well  known  in  Europe.  Professor  Thayer  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament ;  Professor 
Goodwin's  works  have  been  used  in  England  almost  as  much 
as  in  the  United  States.  On  their  retirement  each  of  these 
gentlemen  waa  elected  Professor  Emeritus. 

The  Reverend  Alexander  McKenzie  retired  from  the  service 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  as  its  Secretary  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1900-01.    He  had  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  for  twenty- 
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six  years,  a  term  conforming  to  the  traditions  of  that  office.* 
Dr.  McKenzie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  from 
1872  to  1884  ;  ajid  a  member  of  the  first  fioard  of  Preachers 
to  the  University,  serving  from  1886  to  1889  ;  he  was  also  a 
lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School  in  the  year  1882-83.  Although 
these  direct  services  to  the  University  have  been  numerous  snd 
Tftluable,  ilia  moat  important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
University  has  been  his  service  during  the  past  thirty-four 
years  as  pastor  of  the  neighboring  Ori;hodox  Congregational 
Church,  to  which  large  numbers  of  students  have  belonged. 

The  situation  and  policy  of  Harvard  University  with  regard 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  peculiar,  —  one  might 
almost  say  unique.  It  has  required  r  degree  in  arts  or  science 
for  admission  to  every  one  of  its  professional  schools  except 
the  Dental  School ;  and  it  continues  to  confer  on  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  persons  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, — 419  in 
1900  out  of  964  degrees  conferred,  and  483  in  1901  out  of  1,031 
degrees  conferred.f  The  next  largest  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred in  any  department  of  the  University  was  130  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1900,  and  145  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  in  1901.  The  policy  of  the  University  is  to  make  the 
degree  of  A.B.  the  fundamental,  primary  degree  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  to  use  no  other  in  competition  with  it.  The  t«rms 
on  which  this  degree  is  given  are  liberal,  so  far  as  the  variety 
of  studies  which  may  be  counted  toward  it  is  concerned,  but 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  examinations  to  be  passed 
are  strict.  The  University  has  seen  its  own  requirements 
within  the  professional  schools  greatly  raised  since  1870 ; 
and  in  medicine,  at  any  rate,  the  limits  of  that  upward 
movement  have  not  been  reached.  Meantime,  the  examina- 
tion requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  have 
increased,  if  one  looks  back  thirty  or  twenty  years,  though 
not,  perhaps,  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  secondary  schools 
have  responded  to  the  increased  requirements  of  the  College ; 

•  Henr7  Fljat,  SecT«tarj,  1T1S-I7fi8;  Simeon  Howud,  1779-1804 ;  John 
Pleree,  1818-1949. 

t  Cf.  the  coTraponding  flgar«*  at  Colwntdft  Unirenit]'  in  1901,  —  1S4  degreei 
«f  Bachelor  of  Ana  ont  of  •  total  number  of  606  degree*  conferred. 
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80  that  the  schools  now  do  a  good  part  of  the  work  which  was 
formerly  done  in  the  Freshman  year  of  Harvard  College. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  governing  boards  and  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  desire  to  maintain  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  ita  full  significance  as  the  degree 
representing  a  general  liberal  culture. 

Recognizing  th«  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
secondary  schools,  and  believing  that  the  standard  of  daily 
work  in  Harvard  College  ie  but  a  moderate  one,  so  that  large 
numbers  of  students  could  do  more  work  without  injury  to 
their  health  and  with  benefit  to  their  powers  of  application,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  believe  that  the  present  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  can  be  met  by  a  diligent  student, 
or  by  a  student  of  unusual  ability,  in  three  years,  and  that  the 
College  would  reap  distinct  advantflges  from  making  a  definite 
offer  of  the  degree  in  three  years  under  suitable  restrictions 
against  superficial  and  hasty  work,  and  that  this  could  be  done 
without  lowering  the  present  standard  for  the  degree.  The 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  gave  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  during  the  year  1900-01,  as  is  fully  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  (pp.  83-89)  ;  but 
the  Faculty,  near  the  end  of  the  year,  refused  to  adopt  a  new 
definition  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  prepared  by  a  committee  which  had  given  several  months 
to  study  of  the  subject.  Since  the  current  academic  year 
opened,  the  Faculty  adopted  and  sent  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  Board  of  Overseers  a  clear  statement  of  its  present  practice 
with  regard  to  recommending  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  candidates  who  have  been  in  residence  less  than  four 
years.  Under  this  present  practice,  any  young  man  of  industry 
and  fair  ability  can  obtain  the  degree  in  three  years,  if  he 
makes,  rather  early  in  his  course,  an  intelligent  plan  for 
accomplishing  that  object. 

In  April,  1897,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  established 
a  committee  called  the  "  Appointment  Committee,"  with  Mr. 
Byron  S.  Hurlhut  as  Secretary.  It  was  a  lai^  committee, 
representing  all  the  chief  departments  of  instruction  under 
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that  Faculty.  The  work  of  this  committee  has  been  going  on 
for  more  than  four  years,  so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  give 
some  idea  of  it.  It  was  copied,  with  modifications,  from  the 
AppointmeDts  Bureau  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford ;  aod  it 
has  been  in  torn  imitated  by  numerous  American  universities. 
During  the  year  under  review,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
methods  of  the  oomhiittee,  with  specimens  of  all  its  blanks, 
was  sent  by  request  to  seven  colleges  and  universities. 

The  number  of  persons  registered  with  the  committee 
October  1,  1901,  was  1,737,  —  an  increase  of  713  within  two 
years.  By  &r  the  largest  number  of  those  registered  with  the 
committee  are  teachers.  Each  person  registering,  if  meaning 
to  teach,  mentions  the  subjects  whidi  he  feels  especially  pre- 
pared to  teach.  The  number  of  registrations  by  subject  is 
8,792  ;  and  the  number  of  subjects  mentioned  is  71.  Ninety- 
two  persons  desired  business  appointments  only. 

From  the  beginning,  the  committee  has  been  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  in  what  institutions  of  learning,  and  in  what  parts  of 
the  country,  Harvard  graduates  are  teaching,  or  have  recently 
taught.  The  list  is  still  very  incomplete ;  but  it  has  been  thus 
&r  ascertained  that  Harvard  gradnates  are  teaching,  or  have 
recently  taught,  in  535  aniversities,  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools,  scattered  through  51  states,  territories,  recently 
acquired  islands,  and  foreign  countries.  This  enumeration 
does  not  include  superintendencies  or  principalships  of  schools. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
reqaests  addressed  directly  to  the  committee  or  its  Secretary 
for  persons  to  fill  positions,  but  not  of  those  addressed  to  indi- 
ridual  members  of  the  committee.  These  requests  numbered 
in  1900-01,  321  for  teachers,  90  for  private  tutors,  and  99  for 
miscellaneous  positions.  During  the  year  ending  October  1, 
1901,  163  teachers'  positions  are  known  to  have  been  secured 
throo^  the  direct  agency  of  the  committee ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  a  considerable  additional  number  were  really  secured, 
though  the  committee  was  not  informed  of  the  results.  These 
163  positions  were  divided  as  follows :  in  secondary  schools, 
95  ;  in  universities  and  colleges,  54 ;  two-year  engagements  as 
tutors,  2;  permanent  business  places,  12.  These  figures  do 
not  include  positions  of  a  temporary  nature  secured  during  the 
academic  year  for  undergraduates. 
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For  work  during  the  Bummer  vacatioQ  of  1901,  218  resident 
studeats  roistered ;  for  work  during  the  academic  year  begin- 
ning October  1,  1900,  231  resident  students  registered,  of 
whom  107  deaired  work  as  tutors.  A  great  variety  of  work 
ia  secured  for  uDdergraduates,  both  in  vacation  and  in  term- 
time.  Totoring  is  the  best  resource ;  stenography  with  type- 
writing a  very  good  one ;  for  many  of  the  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  University  give  to  students  much  of  their 
lecture-work,  correspondence,  and  copying. 

The  function  of  the  committee  is  not  limited  to  securing  first 
places :  in  the  year  under  review,  48  teachers  already  at  work 
made  special  application  for  a  better  place,  or,  at  leaat,  for  a 
change  of  place  for  the  year  1901-02.  Of  these,  so  fax  as  the 
committee  is  informed,  36  were  successful  in  making  a  change, 
15  of  them  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  committee.  The 
nature  of  the  places  secured  during  tbe  year  is  various,  extend- 
ing from  positions  in  elementary  schools  to  profesBorships  in 
universities.  The  places  were  distributed  in  31  states,  terri- 
tories, and  so  forth —  24  were  in  the  Philippines. 

The  work  of  the  committee  is  now  firmly  established ;  but  it 
is  capable  of,  and  should  have,  large  development.  With  public 
schools  the  relations  of  the  committee  are  not  ao  satisfttctory 
as  with  private  and  endowed  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
It  ia  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  number  of  Harvard 
Btadents  definitely  fitting  themselves  for  this  field  baa  been 
considerable.  Young  Harvard  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  opportunities  which  the  great  public  school  systems  offer; 
and  superintendencies  are  attracting  well-trsined  men.  The 
committee  should  be  able  to  further  the  wiahea  of  young 
graduates  who  deeire  to  enter  business  houses.  In  this  work 
the  committee  can  be  greatly  aided  by  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity already  well  established  in  business.  Another  important 
development  of  the  work  should  be  procuring  places  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  professional  schools,  especially  of  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  law.  The  oi^anization  of  this  work,  so  far  as 
registration  ia  concerned,  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  schools ;  but  the  willing- 
ness of  the  committee  to  undertake  this  particular  work  moat, 
of  course,  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  Harvard  men  who  are 
practicing  these  profesaions  all  over  the  United  States. 
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The  services  of  the  Appointment  Committee  are  rendered 
gntuitouslyt  the  committee  having  departed  in  thia  respect 
from  the  practice  of  the  Oxford  Appointments  Bureau. 

The  institution  called  the  "sabbatical  year"  has  been  de- 
cidedly iiaefat  to  the  University,  having,  indeed,  but  one 
drawback,  —  namely,  that  a  teacher  with  a  family  and  no 
resources  but  his  salary  can  hardly  avail  himself  of  it.  When 
this  policy  was  first  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  it  was 
thought  that  leave  of  absence  should  be  given  for  a  complete 
year  only  ;  because  it  was  believed  that  competent  substitutes 
could  be  more  readily  procured  for  a  whole  year  than  for  half 
a  year.  Of  late  years,  the  practice  of  procuring  substitutes 
from  other  colleges  and  universities  has  come  in,  and  has  ap- 
proved itself  to  all  concerned.  Twice  substitutes  have  come 
from  English  universities,  and  many  times  from  American. 
It  having  proved  easier  to  get  desirable  substitutes  from  other 
institutions  for  a  half  year  than  for  a  whole  year,  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  late  have  begun  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  for 
half  a  year,  to  the  advantage  of  the  staff  and  without  detriment 
to  the  University.  An  incidental  advantage  of  the  system  has 
been  that  some  gentlemen  who  proved  to  be  very  acceptable 
Bnbetitutes  have  afterwards  been  invited  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  Harvard  University.  Thus,  during  the  current  year, 
tliree  full  professors  will  join  the  University  whose  merits 
were  first  demonstrated  here  when  they  were  serving  as 
snbstitates. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  examined 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College  in  ten  successive  years,  the 
number  admitted,  the  per  cent,  admitted,  the  number  admitted 
"  clear,"  and  the  per  cent,  admitted  "  clear."  The  figures  of 
the  preliminary  examination  are  not  included  in  this  table. 
There  is  a  satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
examined  for  admission  to  the  College  ;  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  increase  is  not  absolutely  steady.  Three  times  a  slight 
decrease  takes  place,  and  twice  the  increase  is  insignificant. 
The  percentage  of  admissions  has  distinctly  increased,  as 
clearly  appears  on  comparing  the  average  percentage  of  ad- 
mission in  tiie  first  five  years  with  the  same  average  in  the 
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last  five.  The  per  cent,  admitted  '*  clear  "  has  not  increased, 
but  remains  almost  the  same  for  the  last  five  years  as  for 
the  first  five,  in  spite  of  the  unintelligible  fluctuations  up 
and  down  during  the  ten  years.  During  this  period,  the 
requirements  for  admission  have  undergone  considemble 
changes ;  and  during  the  last  four  ytore  two  different  methods 
have  been  in  operation.  The  figures  of  the  table  do  not  shed 
much  light  on  the  much  discussed  question  whether  the  new 
method  is,  or  is  not,  more  difficult  than  the  old.  So  far  as 
they  go,  however,  they  indicate  that  the  partial  and  gradual 
adoption  of  the  new  method  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increasing  percentage  of  admissions,  though  not  of  "clear" 
admissions.  Hereafter,  the  new  method  alone  will  be  id 
operation,  and  some  trustworthy  information  will  soon  be 
obtained  concerning  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  Dew  method, 
as  actually  administered,  and  the  old. 

Many  American  colleges  have  imagined,  and  even  affirmed, 
that  success  or  failure  in  athletic  sports  has  an  immediate 
influence  on  the  resort  to  colleges,  victory  increasing  the 
resort  within  a  year  or  two,  and  defeat  diminishing  it.  An 
iDquiry  into  Harvard  experience  on  this  matter  may,  there- 
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fore,  have  some  interest.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
victories  and  defeats  of  Harvard  in  competition  with  Yale  for 
the  past  ten  yeare ;  and  this  exposition  is  accompanied  by  the 
nnmber  of  preliminary  candidates  at  Harvard,  the  number  of 
final  candidates,  the  number  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard, 
the  number  of  the  first-year  Scientific  class  at  Harvard,  the 
number  of  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale,  and  the  number  of 
the  first^year  Scientific  class  at  Yale  in  each  year  following 
the  athletic  victories  or  defeats  which  stand  in  the  same  line. 
The  table  explains  itself,  except  perhaps  for  the  years  1895 
and  1896.  In  those  years  Harvard  did  not  play  with  Yale 
in  all  of  the  sports ;  so  that  other  competitors  are  mentioned 
in  the  table.  In  addition  to  the  columns  containing  the  athletic 
results,  a  column  is  added  for  the  results  in  debating. 
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H  =  HMTHd  won ;   Y  =  Y«le  won ;   P  =  Princeton  won ;    P»  =  Univerri^  of 
PenniylTania  won;   C  =  CorDeU  won. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  most  immediate  effect  of  victory 
or  defeat  in  athletic  sports  would  appear  in  the  number  of 

*  InureMe  in  leqairemenU  for  admiai ioo. 
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preliminary  candidates  and  of  final  candidates  for  admissioD 
in  ttie  following  year.  Examining  first  the  column  of  pre- 
liminary candidates,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  no 
relation  between  athletic  victory  or  defeat  for  Harvard,  and 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  preliminary  candidates  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Thus,  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896  were 
years  of  uniform  defeat;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  number  of 
preliminary  candidates  increased  substantially.  The  year  1899 
was  &  year  of  victory  ;  but  no  increase  in  the  number  of  pre- 
liminary candidates  took  place.  The  column  headed  Final 
Candidates  exhibits  a  similar  result  —  declining  fortune  for 
Harvard  is  followed  twice  by  small  losses  and  thrice  by  good 
gains,  and  rising  fortune  is  followed  once  by  a  small  loss, 
twice  by  small  gains,  and  once  by  a  large  gain.  The  last 
four  columns  of  the  table  permit  a  comparison  between  the  en- 
tering classes  at  Harvard  and  those  at  Yale.  In  1893  defeats 
and  victories  were  even,  and  in  the  following  academic  year 
£[arvard  College  lost  twenty-six  Freshmen  and  Yale  college 
gained  sixteen  ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  forty-six 
Freshmen  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  gained  twenty- 
two.  After  the  next  year,  1894,  when  Yale  was  uniformly 
victorious,  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College  gained  nothing, 
while  at  Harvard  College  that  class  gained  sixty-three ;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  fifteen,  and  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  with  increased  reqairements  for  admission, 
lost  one  hundred  and  three.  After  1895,  when  Harvard  was 
defeated  in  every  sport,  Harvard  College  lost  forty-six,  whereas 
Yale  College  gained  twenty-four ;  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  each  gained  twenty- 
three  ;  but  after  1896,  when  Harvard  was  successful  in  not  a 
single  sport,  Harvard  College  gained  fifty-five,  whereas  Yale 
College  lost  fifty-five ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained 
three  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  gained  seventeen. 
After  1899,  when  Harvard  won  in  every  sport  except  football, 
where  there  was  a  tie,  Harvard  College  gained  only  thirty- 
nine  and  Yale  College  lost  but  eight ;  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  lost  twenty-four  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
gained  twelve.  In  1900,  Harvard  lost  both  rowing  and  foot- 
ball to  Yale,  but  in  the   following  academic  year  Harvard 
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College  gained  foniteea,  Yale  College  gaining  twelve;  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  gained  two  and  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School  gained  forty-eix.  In  short,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  clear  influence  of  success  or  failure  in  athletic  sports 
on  the  comparative  resort  to  these  two  colleges  as  this  resort 
appears  in  their  respective  Freshman  classes.  Looking  at  the 
whole  period,  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard  has  gained  a 
mach  larger  percentage  than  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale, 
although  Yale  has  been  decidedly  more  successful  in  the 
athletic  aporta,  and  particularly  in  football  and  rowing,  which 
aze  the  sports  in  which  colleges  and  schools,  and  the  general 
public  take  the  strongest  interest. 

The  following  table  compares  the  results  at  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton, the  competitive  games  being  confined  to  football  and  base- 
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ball.  Here  again,  if  the  whole  period  be  considered  together, 
Yale,  which  has  been  the  moat  successful  in  the  sporte,  has 
gained  in  the  ten  years  a  much  smaller  percentage  than 
Princeton,  so  far  as  the  College  and  Scientific  School  Fresh- 
man classes  are  concerned.     In  tliis  table,  however,  the  flue- 

*  loereue  in  feqnlremenU  for  ulmiuion. 
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tDfitioDS  in  the  size  of  the  Freshman  olaesea  correspond  rather 
better  with  the  fluctuations  of  victory  and  defeat  than  Ihey 
do  in.  the  Harvard-Yale  table.  The  figures  for  the  scientific 
schools  of  Yale  and  Princeton  cannot  well  be  compared, 
because  in  1894  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  lost  numbers 
temporarily  on  account  of  a  distinct  increase  in  its  require- 
ments for  admission ;  and  during  the  next  three  years  the 
Princeton  School  of  Science  had  a  similar  experience. 

If  the  American  colleges  and  universities  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  success  in  athletics  is  not  indispensable  to  collie 
growth,  or  better  still,  be  persuaded  that  too  much  attention 
to  athletic  sports,  or  a  bad  tone  in  regard  to  them,  hinders 
college  growth,  there  would  probably  result  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  intercollegiate  contests  are  con- 
ducted :  they  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  by-play  they 
really  are,  and  would  be  carried  on  in  a  sportsmanlike  way  as 
interesting  and  profitable  amusements. 

From  incomplete  but  serviceable  lists  submitted  to  the 
Athletic  Committee  by  the  managers  of  the  various  athletic 
sports,  it  appears  that  tennis  is  the  sport  which  still  affords 
to  the  largest  number  of  students  the  means  of  out-of-door 
exercise ;  790  students  were  reported  as  playing  tennis.  The 
next  most  popular  sport  is  rowing,  64U  students  having  taken 
part  in  that  sport.  Football  comes  next  with  242  players; 
and  baseball  fourth  with  220.  Track  athletics  engaged  the 
attention  of  146 ;  and  no  other  sport  attracted  so  many  as 
100  persons. 

The  640  men  reported  as  rowing  constitute  the  membership 
of  the  Weld  and  Newell  Clubs.  Probably  every  one  of  them 
took  part  in  rowing  during  the  year;  and  at  least  250  rowed 
constantly  during  the  seasons.  There  were  27  eight^oaied 
crews  on  the  water  at  one  time.  The  new  boat-houue  has 
proved  very  useful.  In  spite  of  its  exposed  situatiiin,  it 
is  comfortable  during  the  winter,  and  the  in-door  exercises 
on  the  rowing  machines  and  iu  the  tank  can  be  carried  on 
through  the  cold  weather.  The  grading  of  various  parts  of 
the  field  has  been  continued,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Athletic 
Committee,  which  has  charge  of  the  grounds,  to  drain  and  grade 
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the  entire  area  in  the  coaree  of  time.  The  Athletic  Committee 
is  iDclined  to  replace  the  wooden  seats  about  the  football  field 
by  seats  built  of  iron  covered  with  concrete.  During  the  past 
four  years  $33,000  has  been  saved  from  the  gate  money,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  UniTersity  as  part  of  a 
sum  to  be  devoted  to  improvements  on  Soldier's  Field. 

These  facts  about  athletic  sports  and  the  worh  of  the 
Athletic  Committee  are  derived  from  the  annual  repoi-t  made 
to  the  President  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 
It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  this  report  will  hereafter  be 
made  a  part  of  the  President's  annual  Keport. 

The  sickness  reports  for  the  year  prepared  by  the  Medical 
Visitor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  307,  308).  The 
principal  disorders  are  colds,  indigestion,  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
the  grippe,  sargioal  injuries,  tonsillitis,  diarrhoea,  headache, 
and  diseases  grouped  as  miscellaneous.  The  number  of  cases 
of  appendicitis,  33,  was  more  than  double  the  number  of  cases 
of  typhoid  fever,  15.  The  months  in  which  most  sickness 
prevailed  were  November,  January,  and  March.  The  smallest 
percentage  of  reported  sickness  occurred  in  the  Law  School ; 
the  next  smallest  in  the  Graduate  School ;  and  the  next  in  the 
Divinity  School.  The  College  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
sickness,  the  younger  students  being  apparently  decidedly 
more  liable  to  sickness  than  the  older.  The  probability  is 
that  the  older  men  do  not  so  easily  yield  to  or  report  slight 
disorders.  The  facts  recall  a  remark  which  President  Kirk* 
land  is  said  to  have  made  to  a  malingering  student, —  "that 
sicknesses  prevail  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  in  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  deaths  than  in  any  other  place." 

The  amount  of  money  spent  in  the  year  1900-01  at  Harvard 
University  in  aid  of  students,  including  alt  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, and  beneficiary  aid,  was  $105,802.21,  of  which  $88,898.66 
was  spent  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  —  that  is, 
in  the  Graduate  School,  College,  and  Scientific  School.  In 
spite  of  this  heavy  expenditure,  it  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  Ill)  that  there  were  323 
applications  for  fellowships  and  scholarships  to  be  held  in  the 
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current  academic  year,  nf  which  only  67  were  sucoesBful.  In 
the  preceding  year,  out  of  354  applications,  only  76  were 
succeBsful.  Competition  for  these  aids  is,  therefore,  lai^ 
enough  to  enable  the  selecting  committee  to  exerciae  carefiil 
discrimination  in  the  selection. 

The  Dean  of  Harvard  College  called  attention  in  his  report 
for  the  academic  year  1898-99  to  the  need  of  more  scholarships 
in  Harvard  College  ;  and  this  year  he  again  calls  attention  to 
this  urgent  need.  He  reports  that  in  the  three  classes,  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior,  between  70  and  75  men  with 
grades  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  insured  recommenda- 
tion for  aid  have  failed  to  receive  scholarships.  He  thinks  it 
certain  that  the  number  of  College  students  with  very  high 
rank  has  increased ;  and  that  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  win  a 
scholarship  than  it  used  to  be.  The  attention  of  the  Overseers 
is  invited  to  the  Dean's  remarks  on  this  subject  (pp.  101-105). 

The  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  points  out  (p.  107)  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  points  required  at  the 
entrance  examinations  has  not  yet  caused  any  decline  in  the 
number  of  the  firsUyear  class.  More  than  half  of  the  intended 
addition  to  the  entrance  requirements  has  now  been  made, — 
that  is,  the  number  of  required  points  has  been  already  raised 
from  fifteen  in  1898  to  twenty-one  in  1901.  Five  points  only 
remain  to  be  added ;  bat  this  last  addition  will,  of  course,  tax 
severely  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  public  high  schools. 
Anticipating  this  difficulty,  the  Deun  of  the  School  points 
out  that  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  been  engaged 
for  several  years  in  improving  the  class  of  students  called 
"  Special"  students.  Special  students  include,  first,  a  limited 
numlwrof  persons  of  considerable  maturity,  who  wish  to  engage 
in  some  particular  study :  and,  secondly,  a  lai^er  number  of 
persons  who  come  from  schools  where  they  could  not  obtain 
an  adequate  preparation.  For  the  second  class  the  School  has 
instituted  an  examination  in  entrance  subjects  aggregating 
twelve  points,  including  the  required  entrance  Mathematics. 
A  student  who  is  thus  admitted  as  a  Special  student  is  expected 
to  make  good  his  entrance  conditions  within  two  years,  and 
to  obtain  regular  standing.     Besides  passing  at  entrance  the 
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examinations  in  subjects  aggregating  twelve  points,  he  is 
t«quired  to  present  from  the  master  of  the  school  whence 
he  came  it  written  consent  to  his  admission  as  a  Special 
student.  Many  such  persons  have  obtained  a  degree  in  the 
School  in  not  more  than  five  years,  by  obtaining  satisfactory 
grades  in  advanced  studies  which  are  in  continuation  of  elemen- 
tary studies  eDteriog  into  the  entrance  examination,  and  by 
working  through  the  greater  part  of  two  summer  vacations. 
By  the  middle  of  the  current  year,  the  students  of  the  Law> 
rence  Scientific  School  will  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  admirable 
new  buildings  for  the  Departments  of  Engineering,  Geology, 
Architecture,  and  Mining.  It  is  not  only  the  buildings  that 
are  new  ;  a  large  amount  of  new  equipment  has  been  placed  in 
the  new  buildings.  Teachers  and  students  will  have  the  great 
advantages  of  more  space,  more  light,  better  ventilation,  and 
better  apparatus.  The  result  should  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  work  of  the  School.  The  Denn  points  oat  that 
the  student  in  Harvard  College  who  early  in  hia  course  makes 
up  his  mind  to  enter  a  scientific  profession  may,  within  five 
years  from  his  entrance  to  the  College,  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
enter  the  novitiate  of  his  scientific  profession  well  equipped  for 
professional  duty.  To  accomplish  this  result,  he  should,  how- 
ever, know  what  his  profession  is  to  be  by  the  end  of  his 
Freshman  year  in  the  College. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  (p.  113)  is 
unusually  full  and  instructive.  Aliout  one  quarter  of  the 
resident  students  in  1900-01  were  registered  for  less  than 
full  work;  of  these  76  persons,  17  were  teachers  in  this  Uni- 
versity, 30  were  teachers  in  neighboring  schools  and  colleges, 
3  were  students  in  a  neighboring  institution,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 22  a  good  proportion  were  men  whu  had  nearly  completed 
the  requirements  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees.  This  class  of 
persons,  therefore,  —  resident  students  doiug  less  than  full 
work,  —  IS  a  very  creditable  one;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
a  lai^er  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts  might  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advanced  work  offered  by  the  Graduate  School. 
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It  is  another  interesting  fact  that  less  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
first-year  studenta  in  1900-01  entered  the  School  immediately 
on  receiving  their  first  degree.  The  70  per  cent,  had  been 
carrying  on  graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  unirersities, 
or  had  been  engaged  in  teaching.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  persons,  or  about  two  fifths  of  the  School,  had  already 
been  graduate  students  elsewhere.  The  Dean  gives  a  table 
which  shows  the  migration  of  gi-aduate  students,  and  the  fields 
of  study  of  these  migrating  students  (p.  127).  In  1900-01, 
twenty-three  colleges  were  represented  in  the  School  by  mem- 
bers of  their  Faculties  on  leave  of  absence,  and  five  secondary 
schools  were  similarly  represented.  This  enumeration  does 
not  include  the  men  doing  paitial  work  who  were  actively 
engaged  each  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  or  near 
Boston ;  neither  does  it  include  the  seventeen  members  of  the 
School  who  were  serving  Harvard  University  as  Instructors, 
Teaching  Fellows,  or  Assistants. 

Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  School  were  bom 
out  of  New  England;  but  nearly  one  half  claimed  residence 
in  New  England,  having  immigrated  from  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  average  age  at  which  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  taken  continues  to  be 
deplorably  high.  A  suitable  age  at  which  to  take  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  twenty-five  or  twenty-six ;  the 
average  age  is  now  much  nearer  to  thirty.  The  average  age 
is  raised  by  the  fuct  that  many  candidates  for  these  degrees 
teach  for  a  time  before  becoming  candidates. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has,  thus  far,  been  unwil- 
ling to  require  that  the  theses  of  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or  of  Doctor  of  Science  should  be 
printed.  The  enormous  size  of  many  of  these  theses  has  con- 
tributed to  prevent  the  Faculty  Arom  adopting  the  rule  which 
prevails  in  other  universities.  Many  of  these  theses  would 
make  big  books ;  and  there  are  others  which,  though  not  targe, 
would  be  expensive  to  produce  in  printed  form,  because  of 
the  elaborate  plates  which  accompany  them.  Most  of  the 
writera  of  these  voluminous  or  carefully  illustrated  theses  would 
be  quite  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  publication.     It  has 
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seemed  to  the  President  that  theses  of  such  magnitude  should 
not  be  reqaired,  or  even  accepted,  as  Doctors'  theses.  They 
have  seemed  to  him  exaggerations  of  any  work  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  for  as  evidence  of  titness  for  a  degree  which 
should  be  taken  by  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  if 
not  earlier.  This  view,  however,  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencei) 
irtiich  have  charge  of  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees. 

The  Dean  has  remarked  the  increasing  number  of  American 
universities  which  offer  graduate  instruction,  and  points  out 
tiiat  the  means  of  attracting  graduate  students  to  Harvard 
nniversity  need  to  be  carefully  studied.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
President,  the  surest  elements  of  this  attraction  will  be  found 
to  be  these :  (1)  liberty  in  study  and  a  wide  range  of  choice ; 
(2)  a  rich  library ;  (3)  professors  who  are  leading  men  in  their 
respective  departments  of  learning ;  (4)  economical  and  whole- 
some conditions  of  life  in  respect  to  board  and  lodging,  and 
pleasurable  conditions  as  regards  exercise;  (5)  a  climate  ad- 
Tantf^oos  for  study  at  al)  seasons  of  the  year;  (6)  money 
aids,  and  opportunities  for  earning  money  while  members  of 
the  School. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1901,  Professor  Francis  Greenwood 
Peabody  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  —  an  office 
which,  though  free  from  any  large  amount  of  administrative 
detail,  is  nevertheless  a  responsible  one,  because  of  the  wholly 
unprecedented  quality  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  regard  to 
oi^nization,  methods,  and  aims.  Professor  Peabody  takes 
np  his  new  duties  with  full  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  School  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
of  the  altered  relations  of  the  School  to  the  Protestant  ministry, 
and  of  the  University  to  the  religious  world. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Dean's  report  for  the  Divinity 
School  (p.  150)  show  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  students 
caused,  in  1886-87,  by  the  requirement  of  the  degree  A.B. 
for  admission,  and  the  still  more  striking  reduction  caused 
by  increasing  tbe  tuition  fee  to  |150  in  1897-98.  These 
shrinking  effects  have  apparently  been  now  overcome,  for  the 
Divinity  School  has  enrolled  during  the  current  year  37 
students,  against  28  in  each  of  the  two  years  preceding. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Theology  of  1901  was  decidedly 
successful,  having  an  enrolment  of  69  persons,  divided  among 
nioe  denominations,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  students  be- 
longing to  Evangelical  denominations.  The  entire  session  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Minister's  Relation  to 
Social  Questions.  Nine  lecturers  from  Harvard  University, 
and  thirteen  lecturers  from  other  institutions  took  part  in  the 
instruction.  Four  excursions  to  various  philanthropic  institu- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  were  arranged  for  afternoons.  The 
School  very  nearly  paid  its  expenses,  which  was  not  the  case 
in  the  year  preceding.  This  summer  course  seems  to  have 
established  its  usefulness,  and  will  be  continued. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Professor  Everett  was 
filled  daring  the  year  by  the  election  of  William  Wallace 
Fenn,  A.B.,  Harv.,  1884,  S.T.B.  and  A.M.,  Harv.,  1887. 
Mr.  Fenn  was  at  the  time  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Chnrch  in 
Chicago ;  hut  he  was  also  known  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  and  to  the  ministers  of  that  denomination  as  a 
successful  student  of  literature  and  theology.  His  election 
carried  out  ' '  the  understanding  which  was  practically  entered 
into  with  the  subscribers  to  the  new  endowment  in  1879, 
namely,  that  Unitarian  doctrines  would  always  be  entitled  to 
respectful  exposition  in  the  school,  and  that  to  properly 
expound  these  doctrines  at  least  two  professors  would  always 
be  needed,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  professor  of  theology." 
(President's  Report  for  1883-84,  p.  33).  The  entire  endow- 
ment of  the  School  has  been  provided  by  Unitarians ;  but  the 
constitution  of  the  School  prescribes  "  that  no  assent  to  the 
peculiarities  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  shall  be  required 
of  either  instructors  or  students." 

No  progress  was  made  during  the  year  towards  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problems  concerning  the  enlargement  of  Austin 
Hall.  For  a  school  of  650  students,  the  present  building  is 
inadequate  as  regards  the  number  of  lecture-rooms  iind  the 
number  of  desks  in  the  reading-room.  Moreover,  the  School 
has  been  enlarging  its  library  at  a  rapid  rate ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  current  year,  the  shelving  in  the  present  building  will 
be  filled.     As  there  is  no  reason  why  the  School  should  not 
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Spend  (13,000  a  year  on  books,  and  as  books  are  the  sole 
appatatua  required  by  a  law  school,  the  expediency  of  pro- 
Tiding  immediately  more  shelving  on  which  to  place  the  acces- 
doDB  ia  obTioas.  The  chief  distinction  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  —  after  its  professors  —  is  its  admirable  library. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  is  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
iostractioD  given  in  that  School  to  law  determined  by  courts. 
They  Uierefora  would  not  admit  to  the  School  such  studies 
u  inatitutional  history,  goremment,  political  science,  and 
MUninjstration  national,  state,  municipal,  or  colonial.  The 
demand  for  instruction'  in  these  subjects  at  universities  ia 
manifestly  increasing ;  but  since  the  Law  School  is  indisposed 
to  take  them  ap,  they  will  have  to  be  developed  in  the 
Graduate  School. 

The  entering  class  of  the  M<>dical  School  numbered  196,  — 
a  lai^r  aomber  than  usual,  twcause  it  was  the  last  year  that 
one  could  enter  the  School  without  possessing  a  degree  in  Arta 
or  Science.  It  was  not,  as  a  whole,  a  well-prepared  class :  at 
the  end  of  the  yeai'  only  100  passed  all  the  examinations  suc- 
cessiullf ,  and  15  failed  to  pass  io  any. 

The  experimental  rearrangement  of  the  studies  of  the  first 
and  second  years  in  the  Medical  School,  whereby  the  time 
devoted  tu  each  snbject  was  reduced  to  half  a  year,  the  number 
of  weekly  hours  devoted  to  each  subject  being  much  increased, 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  two  whole  years,  the  class 
which  entered  in  1899  having  completed  the  second  year  of 
the  course  on  this  system  last  June.  The  new  plan  has,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  professors,  been  successful  in  all  subjects,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  second-year  work  in  Anatomy  :  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  that  two  months 
partially  devoted  to  Anatomy  in  the  second  term  of  the  second 
year,  after  a  complete  intermission  of  that  study  for  a  whole 
year,  are  not  su£Scient.  The  experiment  will  not  be  complete, 
however,  until  a  class  which  began  its  studies  in  the  Medical 
School  on  this  system  has  graduated.  Then,  the  clinical 
teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  will  be  able  to  testify 
whether  the  men  trained  in  the  new  method  during  the  first 
two  years  are  the  equals  or  the  superiors  of  the  men  who  were 
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trained  io  the  old  method.  The  object  of  the  School  being  to 
traiu  trustworthy  practitioners,  the  methods  of  instmctioo  are 
finally  to  be  tested  by  the  efiective  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
graduates  in  practice. 

At  Comtnen  cement  there  was  announced  a  great  gift  to  tlie 
Medical  School  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  He  declared 
his  intention  of  erecting  three  large  structures  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Medical  Department.  The  cost  of  these  three 
buildings,  including  the  preparation  of  their  site,  was  estimated 
at  more  than  a  million  of  dollan. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  of  the  Dental  School  are 
strictly  oonduct«ct,  as  is  evident  by  the  large  percentage  of 
failures.  In  June  last  46  students  applied  for  the  degree,  of 
whom  17  failed  to  pass  the  examinations.  The  clinical  oppor- 
tunities of  the  students  determine  a  very  important  part  of  the 
ioatructdon  of  any  dental  school.  That  the  opportunities  are 
large  in  the  Harvard  Dental  School  may  be  seen  in  the  record 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Infirmary  and  the  different  climes. 
In  the  Infirmary,  more  than  7,000  patients  were  treated  in 
1900-01,  on  whom  21,557  operations  were  performed ;  in  the 
mechanical  department,  358  sets  of  artificial  teeth  were  sup- 
plied to  patients ;  and  97  sets  were  repaired ;  1 14  cases  of 
irregularity  were  treated  and  corrected ;  and  107  crowns  and 
caps  were  supplied.  The  Infirmary  also  dealt  with  48  cases 
of  fractured  jaws,  7  cases  of  cleft  palate,  and  3  cases  of  hare- 
lip. All  these  various  operations  are  so  many  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  students  of  the  School.  They  perform,  under 
vigilant  direction,  the  operations  of  the  Infirmary,  and  make 
the  mechanical  appliances.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Dental 
professors  that  the  School  can  now  bear  a  substantial  increase 
of  the  requirements  for  admission. 

The  expenses  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for 
1900-01  exceeded  its  receipts  by  18,456.45 ;  and  this  deficit 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  treasury  of  the  Univerttity. 
In  November,  1900,  the  Corporation,  having  given  up  all 
hope  of  procuring  an  adequate  endowment  for  the  School  and 
Hospital,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  stop  this  dnun  on  the 
general  treasury.     They  voted  to  discontinue  the  free  clinic 
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iritbin  a  few  weeks,  to  close  the  Veterinary  Hospital  on  June 
Ist,  1901,  to  receive  do  more  students  of  veterinary  medicine, 
aud  to  accept  no  more  annual  subscriptions  to  the  Veterinary 
Hospital ;  they  also  gave  notice  to  the  two  full  professors  of 
the  Department  that  their  salaries  would  not  be  continued 
after  September  Ist,  1901.  The  third-year  class  graduated  in 
June,  1901 ;  and  tiie  Corporation  provided  for  the  second-year 
and  6rst-year  students  by  agreeing  to  pay  their  tuition  fees  in 
the  veterinary  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
for  one  and  two  years  respectively.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Professor  Charles  P.  Lyman  had  labored  earnestly  in  the  School 
for  nineteen  years,  the  Corporation  admitted  him,  by  excep- 
tion, to  a  part  of  the  benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system. 

The  University  has  never  before  been  compelled  to  abandon 
a  department  of  instruction  once  adopted  by  it.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  small  domestic  animals,  like  dogs,  cate,  and 
birds,  engage  the  affection  of  their  owners  to  such  a  degree 
fbat  money  will  be  spent  freely  to  save  their  lives,  or  relieve 
their  sufferings ;  but  the  larger  animals,  like  cattle  and  horses, 
do  not  so  much  enlist  affection,  so  that  their  moderate  money 
value  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  restoration  to  usefulness  are 
allowed  to  limit  the  expenditure  upon  them  when  disabled. 

In  spite  of  the  closing  of  the  Veterinary  School  and  Hospital, 
tbe  University  has  not  forgotten  that  all  the  great  advances 
in  human  medicine  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  come 
through  the  study  of  comparative  medicine,  or,  in  other 
words,  tbrongh  the  discovery  of  the  effecte  on  the  human 
body  of  the  access  to  it  of  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  of  preparations  derived  from  the  bodies  of  other 


The  Bussey  Institution  bad  a  good  year  in  1900-01,  for 
thirty-four  studente  were  in  attendance  during  the  year,  among 
them  five  students  of  landscape  architecture  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  who  were  aiming  at  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  but  sought  instruction  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture at  tbd  Bussey  Institution. 

New  green-houses  and  a  new  bead-house  were  erected  for 
the  Horticultural  Department,  and  were  a  great  improvement 
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on  the  old  ones.  Two  new  rooms  were  also  finished  in  the 
ftttic  storj  of  the  Stone  Building  for  die  better  accommodation 
of  claasea  in  natural  history  and  engineering.  The  Dean 
mentions  (p.  191)  that  a  detached  building  for  the  Library 
would  be  a  desirable  addition  to  the  present  accommodations 
of  the  School. 

The  situation  of  the  College  Library  in  Gore  Hall  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  the  recent  reports  of  the  Librarian 
have  clearly  shown  (p.  192).  The  following  table  of  expen- 
ditures in  the  Library  for  each  of  the  three  years  past  shows 
that  the  money  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books  has  been,  in 
those  years,  only  from  26%  to  37%  of  the  total  expenditures 
for  the  Library.  Much  more  than  half  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures are  for  salaries,  wages,  light,  heat,  cleaning,  repairs,  and 
the  incidental  costs  of  accommodating  and  assisting  the  hun- 
dreds of  readers  who  daily  resort  to  the  Library  between  nine 
in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night. 

Expenditures  of  tub  Library. 

ism-w.         ism-ikw.  1m0-«1. 

For  books $lE,81G.6a      «2e,B03.38      t2G,iai.97 

For  BslarieB  mud  wages 33,538.46        33,886.62        82,969.27 

For  light,  beat,  printing,  clewiitig, 

Innding,  and  sundrieB     ....    11,166.06        10,808.85  8,566.62 

160,510.19      »70, 197.85      »67.6*7.8e 

A  library  for  teachers  and  students  is  necessarily  managed 
on  different  principles  Irom  those  which  apply  in  a  library  for 
the  general  public.  For  its  succeBsfizI  administration,  it  needs 
a  lai^er  proportion  of  high  salaries,  and  more  expenditure  for 
advice  and  help  to  readers ;  because  it  tries  to  serve  a  large 
number  of  learned  men  —  teachers  and  others  —  who  are 
working  at  or  beyond  the  confines  of  knowledge,  and  a  much 
larger  number  of  advanced  students  in  many  languages  and 
many  departments.  It  is  always  trying,  also,  to  collect  and 
arrange  special  materials  in  recondite  subjects. 

With  the  present  income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  about 
16,000  volumes  a  year  can,  on  the  average,  be  added  to  the 
Library. 

Annual  Increase  op  Volumes  (Excluding  Pamphlets). 

i8e8-««.      1S9B-19O0.       itoa-oi. 

College  Library  (GoTe  Hall  onl;)  ....  15,174  19,721  13,797 
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If  the  income  of  the  Library  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  remains  what  it  is  now,  the  number  of  volumes  in  Gore 
Hall  will  double  in  twenty-four  years.  But,  as  all  experience 
proves  that  the  money  annually  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  will  increase,  the  CorporstioD  bare  to  contemplate  the 
doabling  of  the  Library  in  less  than  that  time.  In  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  that  is,  since  the  year  1876-77  (the  year 
in  which  the  fire-proof  addition  on  the  east  side  of  Gore  Hall 
was  completed),  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  collectioD 
has  rather  more  than  doubled,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Library  have  much  more  than  doubled. 

Expenditures  of  the  Libbabt  in  1876-77. 

For  booki «11,433.4« 

For  wlariea  and  wtgei 14,671.40 

For  heat,  printing,  clemning,  binding,  and  mndrieB  (no  light)     S,GS1.S8 


As  the  Librarian  has  repeatedly  point«d  out,  there  is  no 
room  for  more  books  in  Gore  Hall,  and  by  the  lack  of  space 
in  the  working-rooms  the  labors  of  the  staff  are  hindered,  and 
made  less  productive  than  they  might  be.  In  order  to  accom- 
modate readers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  thousands  of 
books  into  buildings  which  are  not  fire-proof,  and  to  maintain 
in  those  buildings  auxiliary  reading-rooms.  These  scattered 
libraries  now  contain  29,880  volumes  (p.  200).  Moreover, 
there  are  no  rooms  in  Gore  Hall  where  teachers  can  meet  classes 
for  lectures  or  conferences  which  need  to  be  illustrated  by  many 
books  drawn  from  the  Library, 

These  serious  embarrassments  would  be  remedied  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  by  erecting  a  building  in  contact  with  the  present 
structure  lai^e  enough  to  contain  a  reading-room  with  three 
hundred  desks,  a  catalogue-room,  a  delivery-room,  and  four 
conference  rooms.  The  upper  half  of  old  Gore  Hall  could 
then  be  converted  into  a  stack  in  full  execution  of  the  plans 
adopted  in  1895.  The  present  delivery-room  and  the  room 
over  it  could  then  be  assigned  to  the  Library  staff.  Towards 
completing  the  stack  in  Gore  Hall,  the  Cor[)oration  holds  the 
Gore  Fond  of  $20,571.18.  The  construction  of  a  new  reading- 
room  is  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Corporation ;  it 
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must  wait  for  a  single  giver,  or  for  a  combination  of  graduateft 
and  friends  of  the  UniTersity  who  realize  that  next  to  the  daily 
instruction  given  by  living  teachers,  books  are  the  most 
indispensable  provision  at  a  seat  of  learning. 
-  The  increasing  rate  at  which  large  collections  of  books  grow 
suggests  strongly  that  some  new  policy  is  needed  concerning 
the  storage  of  these  immense  masses  of  printed  matter.  The 
University  teachers  in  Arts  and  Science,  asked  to  indicate 
every  year  the  books  which  in  their  judgment  should  be  freely 
accessible  to  students  in  their  several  departments  of  instmction, 
are  content  to  have  about  55,000  volumes  accessible  withont 
restriction  to  the  direct  handling  of  their  students  (p.  203). 
This  number  includes  the  books  which  are  in  the  reading-room 
of  Gore  Hail,  those  in  the  various  special  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, and  about  2,500  in  the  Harvard  Union.  These  ft-eely 
accessible  books  may  be  called  the  contemporary  working- 
library  for  Arts  and  Science,  or  the  total  number  of  books 
which  2,500  students,  distributed  among  about  360  courses  of 
instruction,  may  be  expected  to  utilize  (p.  205).  Again, 
63,673  books  were  borrowed  from  the  College  Library  during 
the  year  1900-01.  It  may  safely  be  inferred  from  these  Sgures 
that  there  is  already  a  lat^  mass  of  unused,  or  very  little 
used,  books  in  the  Gore  Hall  collection  of  367,000  volumes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  wise  for  a  university 
to  undertake  to  store  books  by  the  million,  when  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  material  stored  can  be  in  active  use. 
Now  that  travel  and  the  sending  of  books  to  all  parta  of 
the  country  have  become  safe  and  cheap,  it  nkay  well  be 
that  great  accumulations  of  printed  matter  will  be  held  acces- 
sible at  only  three  or  four  points  in  the  country,  the  great 
majority  of  libraries  contenting  themselves  with  keeping 
on  hand  the  books  that  are  in  contemporary  use,  giving  a 
very  liberal  construction  to  the  term  "  contemporary."  If  the 
Congressional  Library,  the  combined  libraries  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  combined  libraries  in  Chicago  would  undertake  to 
store  any  and  all  books,  making  them  accessible  to  scholars  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  the  function  of  the  thousands  of  other 
libraries  in  the  United  States  might  safely  be  considerably 
simplified. 
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la  every  well  conducted  library,  the  stamped  date,  put 
ioeide  of  each  book  when  it  is  lent,  auppliea,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  needed  informatioo  as  to  whether  the  book  is,  for 
present  use,  dead  or  alive.  An  examination  of  the  books  once 
in  five  or  ten  years  might  divide  the  unused  from  the  used.  The 
unused  might  be  stored  in  a  much  more  compact  manner  than 
they  are  now,  even  in  the  best-arranged  stacks.  The  card 
catalogue  of  a  great  library  might  also  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct parts,  —  the  catalogue  of  the  dead  and  the  catalogue  of 
the  living  books.  When  a  card  catalogue  numbers  millions  of 
cards,  its  daily  use  is  greatly  obstructed  by  the  mere  mul- 
titude of  its  cards,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  handling 
it,  both  by  reatlers  and  the  library  staff.  Such  a  division 
of  the  books  in  a  Jibrary  is  repulsive  to  librarians,  and  to 
many  learned  men  who  like  to  think  that  all  the  books  on 
their  lespective  subjects,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  alive  and 
dead,  are  assembled  in  one  place.  In  a  university,  however, 
the  main  object  of  a  library  must  always  be  to  teach  the  rising 
generation  of  scholars.  Whatever  injures  a  library  for  the 
use  of  learning's  new  recruits  should  be  avoided,  but  witiiout 
making  it  impossible  for  the  library  to  serve  also  the  needs  of 
veteran  scholars. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Treasurer's  statement  concerning  the  Library  (pp.  72-74), 
makes  very  evident  the  costliness  of  the  various  operations 
which  must  be  performed  between  the  first  indication  that  a 
certain  book  is  desired  at  the  Library  and  the  placing  of  the 
book  upon  its  shelves.  The  cost  of  these  various  operations 
not  infrequently  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  book ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  on  the  average,  it  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  a  volume. 
To  reduce  this  cost  is  a  great  object  in  all  libraries.  One  of 
the  most  expensive  items  is  the  cataloguing.  The  operation  of 
cataloguing  has  been  considerably  simplified  at  the  Library 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  economy.  The 
cooperative  printing  of  titles  is  a  very  promising  new  method. 
As  soon  as  it  was  well  determined  that  a  printed  card  was 
better  than  a  written  card,  it  became  obvious  that  the  printing 
ought  to  be  done  at  one  place  for  many  libraries.     The  service 
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lately  offered  by  the  CoDgressiooal  Library  (p.  216)  is  a  very 
valoable  aid  to  all  libraries ;  and  it  ia  an  aid  which  the  Govem- 
meat  may  with  great  appropriateDess  provide  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  country. 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  E^ra  Abbot,  Assistant  Librarian 
at  Harvard  University,  began  a  new  alphabetical  catalogue  of 
the  CoUe^  Library,  made  on  cards  five  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide,  arranged  in  drawers.  In  order  that  the  cards 
should  be  conveniently  handled  and  read  in  these  drawers, 
two  sloping  wooden  blocks  were  devised  by  Mr.  Abbot, — 
one  fixed  in  the  front  of  the  drawer,  the  other  movable  and 
placed  behind  the  cards.  The  slopes  of  these  blocks  were 
important,  and  each  block  was  the  subject  of  much  study. 
For  movable  divisions  between  the  cards  in  one  drawer,  other 
wooden  blocks  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  of  ihe 
same  length  as  the  cards,  but  a  little  higher,  and  with  bevelled 
tops,  were  devised,  and  ao  disposed  that  when  placed  among 
the  cards,  as  these  stood  in  their  normal  position  leaning 
against  the  block  behind  them,  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  divid- 
ing block  or  guide-board  presented  to  the  eye  a  level  surface. 
On  the  bevelled  edge  were  written  or  printed  the  two  or  three 
letters  which  defined  the  alphabetic  position  of  the  adjoining 
cards.  The  two  sloping  blocks  and  the  thin  guide-boards 
were  indispensable  parts  of  the  card  catalogue.  Mr.  Abbot 
also  contrived  appropriate  means  of  labelling  each  drawer  on 
its  front,  by  means  of  movable  cards  held  by  metallic  cleats, 
and  of  preventing  the  cards  in  the  drawer  from  being  lifted 
ont,  when  such  prevention  was  desirable.  For  the  latter 
purpose  he  ran  a  removable  wire  through  all  the  cards  in  a 
drawer,  the  hole  in  the  cards  being  so  much  larger  than  the 
wire  that  the  cards  could  be  freely  sloped  either  way  in  the 
drawer.  These  inventions  Mr.  Abbot  made  for  the  sake  of 
furnishing  to  all  users  of  the  Harvard  Library  a  catalogue 
arranged  by  subject,  — ■  a  form  of  catalogue  particularly  useful 
to  students  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  bibliography 
of  their  several  subjects.  It  was  Mr.  Abbot's  fundamental 
object  to  enable  any  person  to  find  with  facility  all  the  works 
in  the  Library  that  related  to  the  subject  he  was  inquiring  into. 
Mr.  Abbot's  card  catalogue  methods  were,  however,  equally 
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applicable   to  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  authors,  buyers, 
sellera,  patients,  clieats,  or  other  groups  of  persons. 

The  inventions  thus  made  by  Mr.  Abbot  have  now  been 
atdlized  in  business.  The  card  catalogue  constructed  on  Mr. 
Abbofs  principles  is  now  found  in  every  large  conunercial 
efltablisfament,  in  every  physician's  office,  in  every  private 
library  of  considerable  extent,  and,  indeed,  is  now  used  in  the 
United  States  wherever  an  alphabetical  list  is  to  be  kept  up  to 
date,  and  is  to  be  frequently  referred  to  for  ready  information. 
Many  basiness  firms,  and  educational  and  charitable  corpora- 
tions now  keep  their  ledgers  in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue. 
Id  the  card  catalogues  now  in  business  use,  the  elements  of 
Mr.  Abbot's  construction  will  all  be  found.  An  indispensable 
tool  in  modem  indnatries,  trades,  and  professions,  was  pro- 
vided forty  years  ago  by  a  man  of  learning  who  had  no 
business  object  whatever  in  view. 

The  botanical  departments  of  the  University  —  under  which 
title  may  be  included  the  Botanic  Garden,  the  Oray  Her- 
barium, the  Botanical  Museum,  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum  — 
all  have  constant  friends  and  supporters.  No  one  of  them  is 
adequately  endowed ;  but  the  work  of  all  four  is  prosecuted 
with  diligence ;  and  when  the  income  of  the  inadequate  endow- 
mente  proves  insufficient,  contributions  of  friends  fill  the 
annual  gaps.  Moreover,  in  each  of  these  branches  of  the 
total  botanical  department,  the  permanent  endowments  have 
been  substantially  increased  in  recent  years.  The  most  impor- 
tant addition  of  the  year  1900-01  is  that  of  195,970  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Arboretum.  The  Director  takes  a 
legitimate  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  these  gifts  for  the 
endowment  of  the  Arboretum  have  not  come  entirely  from 
persons  living  in  Massachusetts,  a  substantial  portion  having 
been  contributed  by  persons  living  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Last  summer  the  Prussian  government  offered  Assistant 
Professor  Theodore  W.  Kichards  a  full  professorship  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  GMittingen,  and  described  the  profes- 
sorship as  offering  ample  opportunities  for  chemical  research. 
Dr.  Richards  was  an  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at  Harvard  from 
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1889  to  1891,  Instructor  from  1891  to  1894,  and  AssistaDt 
Profeesor  from  1894.  He  had,  therefore,  been  twelve  years 
in  the  service  of  the  University,  and  he  had  in  that  interval 
pabUshed  a  series  of  chemical  investigations  of  unusnal  merit. 
Indeed,  it  was  these  publications  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Prussian  government.  The  desire  of  the  Corporation  to 
retain  the  services  of  Professor  Richards  caused  them  to  con- 
sider the  conditions  under  which  it  was  reasonable  to  expect 
professors  engaged  in  instruction  to  be  also  snooessful  original 
investigators.  To  determine  the  just  relation  between  instnio- 
tion  and  research  is  one  of  the  most  difficnlt  of  modem  univer- 
sity problems.  It  is  clear  that  a  man  of  letters  or  science, 
whose  time  is  to  be  chiefly  given  to  private  study,  and  who  is 
supported  on  an  endowment,  must  have  contact  wifji  advanced 
students  of  his  subject,  else  he  will  have  no  competent  assist- 
ants in  his  researches,  and  will  bring  up  no  body  of  disciples. 
He  should  also  be  required  to  give  stated  lectures,  or  prepare 
stated  reports,  or  perform  other  duties  which  will  give  public 
evidence  that  be  is  hard  at  work  on  his  subject,  and  is  pro- 
ducing resoUs  which  can  be  imparted  to  advanced  students,  to 
an  Academy,  or  to  other  competent  audience.  It  is  all  im- 
portant to  such  a  man  that  he  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
attract  and  train  a  series  of  advanced  stndente  who  will  catch 
hie  spirit,  and  carry  on  his  work  long  after  hia  personal  teaching 
has  ceased.  To  provide  a  laboratory,  or  a  library,  or  a  salary 
derived  from  endowments,  is  not  the  whole  of  proper  university 
action  aimed  at  the  production  of  competent  investigators. 
The  university  service  for  such  men  must  be  wisely  planned, 
and  those  plans  must  be  executed  with  far-seeing  skill.  The 
endowment  of  research  is  becoming  aa  attractive  object  for 
private  benevolence ;  but  the  world  has  little  experience  of 
wise  schemes  for  this  purpose.  The  Corporation  endeavored 
to  make  with  Professor  Richards  an  arrangement  of  his  work 
which  will  leave  him  a  teacher,  and  yet  give  him  time  and 
facilities  for  chemical  research,  and  for  creating  a  school  of 
chemical  investigators.  After  due  consideration  of  the  attrac- 
tive proposal  of  the  Prussian  government  Professor  Richards 
decided  to  remain  at  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  pleasant 
feature  of  this  unique  negotiation  that  it  holds  out  a  hope  that 
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America  iiia7  before  long  begin  to  repay  to  Germany  some  of 
the  immenae  educational  benefits  which  the  Gteiman  noiverai- 
ties  have  conferred  on  the  American. 

It  18  clear  that  mea  of  means,  who  reflect  on  the  naes  and 
lesnlts  of  edacatioual  endowments,  are  more  and  more  iDclining 
to  endow  research.  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  to  whom  the 
University  ia  indebted  for  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory, 
and  for  many  other  large  gifts,  in  September  last  sent  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  a  gift  which  yields  an  income  of  $2,500 
a  year,  to  be  nsed  •'  primarily  for  laboratory  expenses  of 
original  inveBtigations  by  members  of  the  Laboratory  [Jeffer- 
son] staff:  bat  the  Director  at  bis  disoretion  may  award  there- 
from an  honorarium  of  not  more  than  1500  per  annum  for  the 
private  use  of  any  person  who  (although  receiying  no  salary 
from  the  Unirersity)  may  wish  to  carry  on  origin^  investiga- 
tions under  bis  direction  at  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 
The  results  of  such  investigations  shall  appertain  to  the  Labora- 
tory, and  wheu  made  public,  the  name  of  the  laboratory  and 
of  the  investigator  shall  accompany  the  pnblication ;  but  no 
publication  shall  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Director. 
The  balance  of  this  income  is  to  be  used  only  for  meeting  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  original  research,  whether  by  professors 
or  by  students."  Mr.  Coolidge  further  provided  that  no  part 
of  this  income  should  be  paid  for  regular  permanent  salaries, 
or  for  routine  expenses,  his  desire  being  to  make  an  additional 
provision  for  physical  research  by  paying  the  salaries  of  assist- 
ants exclusively  devot«d  to  such  research.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  is  an  intelligent  experiment  in  the  endowment  of  research ; 
for  it' attempts  to  put  skilled  labor  at  the  disposition  of  the 
learned  professors  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  subject  of 
physics,  in  the  hope  to  make  their  learning  more  productive 
than  it  could  be  without  such  assistants. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  in  endowing  professorships, 
recent  givers  have  more  than  once  specified  that  they  desired 
the  professors  on  their  endowments  to  have  leisure  enough  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Uieir  several 
departments.  The  Gumey  Fund  has  an  express  condition  of 
this  sort ;  and  the  gift  of  tlie  Henry  Lee  Professorship  Fund 
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was  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  a  similar  wish  ^ 
regard  to  the  incumbent  of  that  professorship.* 

The  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  directs  atten 
(p.  237)  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  Physics  has  under" 
very  great  changes  during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
present  generation  has  conceived  the  waves  of  light  and  1 
18  electro-magnetic  waves,  and  is  thus  connecting  in  intin 
relationship  phenomena  which  its  predecessors  treated 
separate  manifestations.  He  also  observes  that  within 
years  the  subject  of  Physical  Chemistry  has  become  of  t; 
Bcendent  importance. 

The  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  has  trained  thorough 
small  body  of  young  men,  all  of  whom  are  capable  of  mat 
the  most  accurate  sort  of  independent  physical  investigat 
The  names  of  eight  such  young  men  occur  in  the  Direct 
report  for  1!)00-01.  As  a  rule,  the  four  regular  assistant 
the  Laboratory  engage  in  independent  investigation  or  coiipe 
with  the  professors  in  their  researches.  It  is  the  purj 
of  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  already  n 
tioncd  to  add  to  the  prcfcnt  body  of  assistants  and  advai 
students  in  the  La!)oratory  four  or  five  assistants  exclusi- 
devoted  to  physical  investigation. 

The  Division  of  Philosophy  formulated  in  the  spring 
lilOl  their  desires  for  a  new  building  to  be  devoted  wh 
to  the  work  of  the  Division,  and  expressed  their  wishes 
hopes  in  a  printed  circular  which  was  reprinted  in  the  .1 
number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Miigazine.  Sketches  dr 
to  scale  were  prepared  to  show  the  desired  areiis  of  the  i 
eral  tloors,  and  tlie  division  of  these  aiTat-  into  i-ooms. 
Division  also  expressed  their  hope  that  the  building  ni 
bear  the  njinie  of  Ralph  Wahto  Emerson.  This  plan  is  i 
to  he  drawn  out  with  all  nece.ssiiry  details  by  an  archill 
so  that  any  intending;  beiiefitu-tor,  or  group  of  benefael 
can  see  precisely  what  the  Division  of  Philosophy  think 
be  suitable  mconimodation  for  the  varied  and  growing  i\ 
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of  the  Division.  A  site  for  the  building  has  also  been 
selected,  —  namelj,  the  ground  south  of  Sever  Hall  corre- 
sponding to  the  site  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  north  of 
Stiver  Hall.  The  Psychological  Laboratory  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  third  story  of  the  proposed  building ;  and  for  this 
laboratory  quiet  is  peculiarly  desirable.  A  building  placed 
about  in  the  middle  of  the  Quincy  Street  side  of  the  Yard  will 
be  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  highways  which  go 
towards  Boston,  and  from  the  electric  cars.  It  ia  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  hopes  of  the  Division  of  Philosophy 
may  he  promptly  fulfilled. 

The  Harvard  Observatory  possesses  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs on  glass,  each  individual  plate  of  which  has  the  peculiar 
value  that  attaches  to  any  useful  object  which  could  not  be 
replaced  if  destroyed.  The  plates  contain  a  large  amount  of 
infonnation,  acquired  at  known  dates,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  elsewhere.  The  entire  collection  is  treated  like  a 
library,  as  regards  catalogues,  cross-references  in  the  cata- 
logues, and  methods  of  consultation.  It  affords  a  complete 
history  of  the  stellar  universe  for  the  past  twelve  years ;  and 
of  this  history  no  other  copy  exists.  If  all  the  photogi-aphic 
plates  at  the  other  observatories  of  the  world  were  brought 
ti^ther  in  one  building,  they  would  amount  to  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  material  stored  at  the  Harvard  Observatory. 
Facto  from  this  photographic  library  are  desired  by,  und  are 
furnished  to,  astixinoniers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For 
example,  photographs  taken  in  1894  and  ISttil  of  the  remark- 
able planet  Eros  were  greatly  needed  by  astronomers  after 
ite  discovery  in  1898 ;  the  Harvard  collection  furnished  23, 
while  not  a  single  photograph  was  elsewhere  to  be  found.. 
The  kind  of  use  made  of  these  photographs  may  he  illustrated 
by  tfae  following  statement :  —  After  the  recent  discovery  in 
Moscow,  that  a  certain  known  star  wu^  a  variable,  u  single 
week's  examination  of  the  plates  in  the  Harvard  collection 
yielded  20  observations  of  that  star,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years  and  confirming  the  discovery  of  its  variability. 

This  collection  increases  constantly,  Sd  that  the  brick  build- 
ing which  contains  it  has  now  become  wholly  inadequate  for 
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the  proper  storing  and  handling  of  the  platea.  A  simple 
building  of  adequate  size  could  be  erected  for  $50,000 ;  and 
for  such  a  building  there  is  an  excellent  site  close  to  tiie 
Observatory.  The  present  building  could  then  be  converted 
to  the  use  of  the  valuable  library  of  the  Observatory,  which  is 
now  distributed  through  varioas  rooms  in  &  wooden  building. 
An  additional  endowment  of  $50,000  would  greatly  increase 
tiie  usefulness  of  the  photographic  collection ;  because  from  ttke 
income  of  such  a  fund  assistants  could  be  paid  who  could  con- 
stantly search  the  collection  for  the  past  histoiy  of  new  objects, 
or  of  other  objects  interesting  though  not  newly  discovered. 
In  providing  such  an  endowment,  the  giver  would  run  no  risk 
about  the  productiveness  of  his  gift :  he  would  protect  from 
destruction  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  a  collection  which 
is  already  proved  to  be  of  the  highest  value  to  astronomical 
science. 

In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  important  improve- 
ments were  made  during  the  year  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Library.  Many  volumes  relating  to  Ethnology  were  transferred 
to  the  Feabody  Museum,  and  nearly  as  many  Botanical  works 
to  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  the  other  special  libraries  of  Botany. 
Many  duplicates  have  also  been  transferred  to  the  general 
library  of  the  University.  On  the  otJier  hand,  by  a  vote  of 
the  Council  of  the  University  Library,  more  than  500  geolog- 
ical volumes  and  pamphlets  were  transferred  from  Grore  Hall 
to  the  Library  of  the  Museum.  The  object  of  these  transfers 
is  to  make  the  Museum  Library  strictly  a  library  for  Geology 
and  Zoology,  and  in  these  subjects  to  make  it  very  complete. 

After  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  Department  of  Geology  has 
begun  again  to  take  part  in  the  publications  of  the  Museum, 
three  papers  by  officers  and  students  in  the  Department  of 
Geology  being  published  in  the  Bulletin  during  the  year  under 
review. 

The  Director  Emeritus  of  the  Museum,  accompanied  by  the 
Keeper  of  the  Museum,  has  gone  during  the  present  winter  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  continue  there  his  study  of  coral  forma- 
tions, the  islands  of  that  ocean  being  the  only  groups  of  atolls 
in  the  world  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  not  examined. 
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The  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory  givea  in  his 
report  (p.  257)  a  table  of  the  atteodance  at  each  one  of  ten 
courses  of  iQstruction  in  Zoology  which  were  given  during  the 
jear,  the  number  of  Harvard  atudento  attending  each  course, 
and  the  number  of  Itadc)i£fe  students  attending  each  of  six 
courses  being  separately  stated.  It  should  be  understood  that 
tiie  six  courses  in  which  Radcliffe  students  are  enumerated  are 
repeated  especially  for  Kadcliffe  College.  The  Laboratory 
always  contains  a  &ir  number  of  advanced  students  engaged  in 
Zoological  researches.  The  number  of  persons  who  took  pait 
in  preparing  the  published  Contributions  from  the  Laboratory 
for  the  academic  year  1900-01  is  eleven,  of  whom  one  was  a 
woman.  All  three  of  the  Doctors  of  Philosophy  recommended 
by  this  department  in  June,  1901,  have  positions  as  teachers 
of  Biology:  one  in  Columbia  University,  one  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, and  one  in  the  Chicago  University  Academy. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography 
mentions  in  his  report  (p.  262)  the  interesting  fact  that  of  46 
successfiil  applicants  at  the  United  States  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation for  the  position  of  Assistant  Geologist  on  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  held  April  23-24,  1901,  14  had 
received  academic  or  graduate  instruction  at  Harvard.  This 
fact  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  instruction  given  in 
this  department  is  intelligently  directed  to  fit  young  men  for 
actual  service  in  geological  fields. 

The  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Mexican  and  Central 
American  Research,  which  is  maintained  by  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  a  few  persons  (fourteen  in  1900-01)  interested  in 
this  subject,  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  carry  on  rpscarches  in 
various  parts  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  for  several 
years.  During  the  year  under  review  three  parties  under 
competent  direction  were  kept  in  the  field,  and  viiluahte  dis- 
coveries were  made  by  each  of  the  three  partie.s.  The  same 
subscription  has  furnished  means  for  publishing  a  series  of 
illustrated  quarto  memoirs,  and  Mrs.  Nuttall's  work  on  "The 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Old  and  New  World  (Jivilizntion." 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Museum,  researches  were  also  prose- 
cuted in  New  Mexico,  in  California,  and  Mississippi. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Maaeum  should  be  extended 
to  the  west  to  make  uonnection  with  the  southwestern  cor&er- 
piece  of  the  University  Museum.  This  is  the  only  gap  which 
remains  to  be  filled  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  entire 
plan  laid  out  by  Professor  Louis  Agasstz  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  The  Feabody  Museum  needs  the  additional  room 
which  this  bnilding  would  provide ;  and,  moreover,  it  needs  a 
lai^e  addition  to  its  permanent  funds. 

On  account  of  the  new  rektiona  of  the  United  States  to 
tropica]  and  semi-tropical  islands  and  peoples,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  anthropological  instraction  given  at  the  University 
should  be  enlarged,  along  with  the  instruction  in  economic 
botany,  government,  and  administration. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Curator  of  the  Semitic  Museum  work 
on  the  new  building  for  the  Museum  has  not  been  pressed 
forward.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  finished,  and 
the  cases  made  ready,  before  the  return  of  the  Curator  in  the 
early  summer  of  1902.  In  the  meantime,  the  Curator  is  buy- 
ing valuable  objects  for  the  Museum  during  his  present  travels 
in  Europe  and  Syria.  The  Curator,  writing  from  Rome,  urges 
(p.  275)  that  Harvard  University  be  provided  for  a  term  of 
years  with  at  least  $10,000  a  year  with  which  to  undertake 
Egyptian  or  Assyrian  exploration  on  its  own  account,  and 
cites  the  example  of  the  University  of  California,  which  is  now 
employing  in  the  field  two  Harvard  graduates.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  had  great  success  in  Babylouia-Assyria, 
and  a  Babylonian  expedition  has  just  been  organized  in  the 
interests  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  a  Harvard  grad- 
uate as  leader.  The  Curator  also  points  out  that  Palestine  as  a 
field  for  exploration  has  been  comparatively  neglected.  He 
urges  that  Harvard  University,  beside  sending  out  it«  learned 
men  to  do  good  service  in  these  fields  for  other  institutions, 
should  enrich  its  own  stores. 

In  1900-01  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  received  by  gift  or  for 
deposit  several  original  works  of  high  merit,  partly  sculp- 
ture, partly  paintings.  By  purchase  the  Museum  acquired 
during  the  year  a  few  electrotype  reproductions,  858  photo- 
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graphs,  and  266  slides.     The  cataloguing  of  photographs  and 
slides  has  kept  pace  with  the  accessions. 

In  his  previous  report  the  Director  suggested  that  the  second 
story  of  the  Museum  should  be  raised,  in  order  to  get  space 
and  light  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  pictures.  He  would  now 
prefer  a  snitAble  gallery  for  pictures  near  the  present  building 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  short  passageway,  and  having  a 
west«rTi  entrance  which  would  give  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture convenient  access  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum. 

The  Mineralogical  Collection  remains  nearly  stationary,  there 
being  no  money  with  which  to  buy  minerals,  and  the  number  of 
gifts  received  being  small.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  collections 
in  the  possession  of  the  University,  and  one  which  was  much 
enlarged  and  improved  during  the  administration  of  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  and  especially  between  1850  and  1880.  The 
collection  is  now  far  better  lodged  than  ever  before ;  but, 
from  lack  of  money,  the  Corporation  have  been  obliged  to 
allow  many  opportunities  to  enrich  it  to  pass  unimproved. 

The  number  of  students  in  Rsdcliffe  College  increases  slowly, 
bat  with  reasonable  steadiness.  In  1901,  116  candidates  were 
admitted  as  Freshmen,  against  93  in  1900.  Sixty-one  Graduate 
students  registered  during  the  year,  47  of  whom  were  from 
other  colleges.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good  work  has 
been  done  by  Radcliffe  College  with  its  slender  material 
resources.  Now  that  its  future,  aa  regards  its  grounds,  baa 
been  decided,  it  may  hope  to  receive  two  kinds  of  much  needed 
gifts, — additional  buildings,  and  additional  endowment.  Who- 
ever makes  a  gift  to  Sadcliffe  College  can  feel  assured  that  the 
return  on  his  gift  will  be  prompt  and  large ;  because  he  will 
give  to  an  institution  which  enjoys  without  payment  many 
of  the  acquired  facilities  of  Harvard  University  and  madi  of 
its  prestige. 

The  first  of  the  Radcliffe  dormitories  has  now  been  com- 
pleted and  occupied ;  and  its  entire  success  should  lead  to 
the  erection  of  several  more  of  the  same  type.  With  reg- 
istered students  to  the  number  of  457,  in  1900-01,  Badcliffe 
College  should  certainly  have  dormitories  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  at  least  150  stndents. 
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Prom  the  fund  collected  by  the  University  in  1900  for  the 
inetruction  and  maintenance  of  Cuban  teachers,  there  remained 
for  use  during  the  snmmer  of  1901  the  anm  of  |2,331.  The 
moat  appropriate  use  of  this  money  was  the  further  instmctioo 
of  some  small  body  of  Cnban  teachers.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Edward  Morales,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the  first  Cuban 
expedition,  conducted  from  Cuba  a  body  of  nearly  80  teachers, 
who  were  to  receive  at  Cambridge  instruction  in  English  in 
several  grades.  It  was  understood  that  so  &r  as  possible  the 
selection  should  be  made  from  teachers  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  from  those  who  already  had  some  acquaintance  with 
English.  On  their  arrival  in  Cambridge,  six  graded  sections 
were  arranged, — three  for  men  and  three  for  women,  there 
being  24  men  and  53  women.  The  classes  met  from  S.30  to 
9.30  and  from  10.30  to  11.30  every  day  except  Sunday;  and 
frequent  compositions  in  English  were  required  of  them. 
Moreover,  study  hours  were  arranged  from  1  until  3  every 
afternoon,  during  which  time  one  of  the  teachers  was  present 
to  assist  the  Cubans  in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons. 
The  attendance  at  the  morning  classes,  and  also  at  the  study 
hours,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  written  examinations  were  held,  at  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  different  sections  attained  the  equivalent  of  90  to 
95  per  cent.  A  certificate  was  given  to  every  member  of 
these  classes  which  stated  for  each  person  the  grade  of  the 
class  attended,  the  d^ree  of  punctuality  in  attendance,  and 
the  mark  at  the  examination.  The  object  of  tlie  course  was  to 
bring  about  for  every  student  a  distinct  improvement  in  both 
spoken  and  written  English ;  and  this  object  was  in  good 
measure  attained.  The  names  of  the  teachers  of  the  Cuban 
classes  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  page  313. 

The  expedition  differed  from  that  of  the  preceding  summer 
in  several  respects.  It  was  small,  and  easily  manageable,  and 
consisted  of  persons  who  themselves  paid  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  expenses.  They  also  devoted  themselves  wholly 
to  the  study  of  one  subject  while  in  Cambridge,  just  as  students 
in  the  regular  Summer  School  for  Americans  devote  themselves 
to  one  subject,  as  a  rule.  Except  that  they  needed  a  kind  of 
instruction  in  English    which  Americans  do  not  need,  the 
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members  of  this  second  expedition  might  very  properly  have 
been  members  of  the  regular  Snmmer  School. 

The  email  balance  of  the  original  Cuban  fdnd  which  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Bursar  will  be  used  during  the 
ourreot  year  in  aid  of  a  few  persons  who  were  connected  with 
the  expedition  of  1900,  and  desired  to  pursue  their  studies  at 
the  Universi^. 

The  sommer  course  in  physical  training  has  been  very  usefiil 
in  preparing  instructors  for  a  great  variety  of  other  institntions. 
The  Director  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Dr.  D.  A. 
Sargent)  has  not  only  maintained  a  summer  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  physical  ta-aining  ever  since  the  summer  of  1887,  but, 
by  his  numerous  inventions  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  by  his 
contributions  to  anthropological  science,  has  been  influential 
in  building  up  all  over  the  country  schools,  or  departments,  of 
physical  training,  and  in  providing  them  with  good  apparatus 
and  competent  instructors.  The  directors  of  the  departments 
of  physical  training  in  a  large  number  of  colleges,  nniversities, 
and  school  systems  scattered  all  over  the  United  States  have 
received  a  valuable  part  of  their  training  from  Dr.  Sargent's 
sommer  school.  Among  his  students  have  also  been  several 
persons  who  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  present 
methods  of  gymnastic  instruction  into  the  Young  Men's  Chris* 
tian  Associations  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  strong  case 
of  the  diffbsion  over  an  immense  area  of  one  teacher's  ideas 
and  methods  through  the  labors  of  a  large  body  of  capable 
disciples. 

Great  improvements  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1901 
in  Memorial  Hall.  The  debt  of  the  Dining  Hall  Association 
to  tbe  College  having  been  reduced,  by  a  series  of  annual  pay- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  to  $12,522.66,  the 
Association  felt  able  to  borrow  some  more  money  from  the 
general  treasury.  The  Directors  of  the  Association  having 
applied  to  the  Corporation  for  leave  to  introduce  a  cold  storage 
plant  and  an  electrical  lighting  plant,  and  also  for  leave  to 
rearrange  the  screen  and  the  tables  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall, 
the  Corporation  requested  the  Association  to  replace  at  the 
same  time  all  the  wooden  partitions  in  the  basement,  and  the 
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wooden  floor  of  the  Hall  itself,  by  brick  partitionB  and  a  fire- 
proof floor.  This  the  AsBociation  undertook  to  do ;  and  by 
Christmas,  1901,  these  improvements  were  eff'ected.  As  here- 
tofore, the  Association  pays  interest  on  the  advances  made  by 
the  Coiporation,  and  an  annual  sum  towards  the  extinction  of 
the  debt.  The  term-time  use  of  the  Hall  by  the  Association 
was  not  interrupted,  and  the  improvements  in  the  plant  fully 
realize  the  expectations  of  the  Directors.  The  new  security 
against  fire  is  not  only  a  relief  from  anxiety  lest  the  Hall  be 
injured  or  destroyed,  but  a  relief  also  from  fear  lest  the 
students  should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  Hall  daring 
term-time.  To  lose  the  use  of  either  Memorial  Hall  or  Bandall 
Hall  during  term-time  would  be  a  very  serious  crippling  of 
the  Cambridge  depariJnenta  of  the  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  under  review,  it  was  finnounced  to 
the  public  that  the  University  is  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nebon  Robinson,  of  New  York,  for  the  gift  of  the  new  build- 
ing on  Quincy  Street  for  the  Department  of  Architecture ;  and 
that  this  building  is  erected  in  memory  of  their  son,  Nelson 
Bobinson,  Jr.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1900.  This 
buitding  has  been  built  from  plans  of  Messrs.  McKim,  Mead  & 
White  in  the  most  thorough  manner  possible,  and  has  been 
furnished  throughout,  and  provided  with  a  large  number  of 
casts,  prints,  and  photographs,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson. 
They  also  gave,  in  February  last,  a  permanent  endowment 
fund  of  $300,000,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used,  lirst,  to 
carry  on  the  building  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
with  adequate  service  and  assistance,  and  secondly,  to  keep  its 
equipment  in  first-class  condition,  and  to  improve  it  year  by 
year.  $4,000  of  the  yearly  income  is  to  be  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal, to  provide  against  increasing  expenses  and  the  possible 
decreasing  rate  of  interest  on  the  fund.  The  income  is  next 
to  provide  one,  two,  or  more  travelling  fellowships.  Since  a 
permanent  provision  is  made  for  a  yearly  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  further  mention  five  other  uses 
to  which  the  income  of  this  fiind  may  be  applied,  all  of  them 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Architecture,  except  the 
last,  which  is  RetJriog  Allowances.     These  dispositions  make 
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it  certain  that  the  new  hall  and  its  conteots  will  be  made  per- 
manently afiefiil  without  expense  to  the  Corporation,  and  will 
be  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  All  imaginable 
•dverse  cbances  are  provided  against  as  completely  as  thoughts 
fill  foresight  can  contrive.  The  Department  of  Architecture 
will  enter  upon  the  use  of  these  great  gifts  with  the  opening 
of  the  calendar  year  1902. 

The  Harvard  Union,  the  great  gift  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson, 
was  opened  a  few  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  current 
academic  year.  Its  success  has  been  immediate  and  decided, 
except  that  a  few  hundred  more  undergraduate  members  are 
still  desirable,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  its  income  will  meet 
its  expenditures.  Many  good  uses  have  already  been  fonnd 
for  the  building ;  and  the  experience  of  a  single  year  is  likely 
to  solve  all  the  problems  which  have  arisen  concerning  its 
management,  and  to  answer  satiefaotorily  all  surviving  doubts 
as  to  its  utility,  if  any  there  be.  Since  the  Union  has  hundreds 
of  members  who  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  the 
building  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  taxable  by  the 
city.  The  Union  also  pays  a  moderate  ground  rent  to  the 
University.  It  therefore  brings  no  burden  whatever  on  the 
University  treasury. 

During  the  year  1900-01,  an  extraordinary  number  of  build- 
ings were  under  construction  for  the  University,  —  namely, 
the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  for  Architecture,  the  Semitic 
Museum,  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  University  Museum, 
the  Simpkins  Laboratory  which  makes  part  of  the  Eotch  Build- 
ing, Pierce  Hall,  and  the  Stillman  In6rmary.  In  addition,  the 
Harvard  Union  was  being  erected.  These  buildings,  with 
Uieir  furniture  and  fittings,  will  cost  at  least  $850,000.  Only 
the  Harvard  Union  can  be  said  to  be  finished  at  this  date 
(Jan.  7,  1902)  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  all  of  them  will  shortly 
be  occupied.  Bobioaon  Hall  is  well  endowed  by  its  givers ; 
the  Harvard  Union  is  not  to  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of 
the  University ;  and  for  the  support  of  the  Stillman  Infirmary, 
a  few  small  giits  have  been  already  received.  But  there  re- 
main four  buildings,  which  together  cost  about  $450,000,  for 
the  mnDJng  expenses  of  which  no  provision  has  been  made. 
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It  IB  obvioua  that  a  heavy  new  charge  is  to  be  brong^t  upon 
the  Corporation  during  the  coming  year.  Since  the  nomber 
of  students  in  the  DepartmeDt  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  increased 
only  by  four  persons,  and  the  endowments  applicable  in  this 
department  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  they  jrielded  in  the  year  1900-01,  it  is  obvious  that 
possession  of  these  admirable  new  buildings  is  not  without 
its  embarrassments. 

The  IVesident  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  five  months  of 
the  year  1900-01,  irom  November  21  to  April  21 ;  and  during 
his  absence  the  Senior  Fellow  of  the  Corporation,  Henry  Pick- 
ering Walcott,  M.D.,  was  appointed  Acting  President.  Dr. 
Walcott  attended  the  meetings  of  all  tiie  Faculties,  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  Having  received  $2,500 
for  this  service,  he  returned  the  money  to  ^e  Corporation  to 
establish  a  fund,  "the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  snch  sick  students  of  the  University  as 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Stillmaa  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and 
are  not  able  to  meet  its  necessary  charges."  It  has  been  bu[>- 
posed  by  some  ftiends  of  the  University  that  the  administrative 
department  was  bat  ilUorganized  and  under-manned.  The 
Corporation,  therefore,  observed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
entire  machinery  of  the  University  ran  smoothly  without  inter- 
ruption during  the  five  months'  absence  of  the  President.  The 
fact  is  that  the  growth  of  the  administrative  department  of  the 
University  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  and  students,  and  that  a  proper  system  of  divided 
responsibilities,  with  authority  to  match  responsibility,  exists 
throughout  the  University.  This  development  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  indispensable  ;  because  much  greater  admin- 
istrative attention  is  now  given  to  the  individual  student  than 
was  given  twenty  years  ago,  or  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
number  of  students  was  much  smaller.  With  the  present 
administrative  force,  the  number  of  students  in  the  University 
can  grow  far  beyond  its  present  limits  without  requiring 
additions  to  the  administrative  staff,  except  in  its  lower 
grades. 
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In  May,  1901,  the  Corporatioa  receired  from  the  Board  of 
Orerseers  the  following  vote :  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  it  is  expedient  to  create  the  office  of  permanent  Secre- 
tary to  the  President ;  that  the  salary  of  the  office  shall  be 
safficient  to  secare  a  competent  and  permanent  officer ;  that  be 
shall  have  the  power  in  the  name  of  the  President  to  do  Buch 
acts  as  the  President  shall  request,  and  to  discharge  such 
duties  as  the  President  shall  delegate  to  him."  The  object  of 
tbe  Board  of  Overseers  was  to  relieve  the  President  of  some 
of  his  present  functionB,  and  to  place  in  his  offioe  a  yoang  man 
who  should  leam  the  routine  of  the  office  and  its  general 
methods,  and  thus  be  able  to  transmit  to  a  successor  the 
detailed  administrative  arrangements  which  the  present  incum- 
bent faes  gradually  learned  or  introduced  in  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty-two  years.  The  Corporation  adopted  the  advice  of 
tbe  Overseers;  and  on  the  iirst  of  August,  1901,  Mr.  Jerome 
Davis  Greene,  A.B.  (Harv.)  1896,  was  appointed  Secretary 
to  Uie  President.  An  experience  of  five  months  has  satisfied 
ttie  President  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  was 
wiset  and  that  the  purposes  of  the  Board  can  be  well  fulfilled. 

Early  iu  January,  1901,  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Over- 
seera  appointed  a  Joint  Committee  to  prepare  and  present  to 
the  General  Court  a  bill  to  provide  for  enlargement  of  the 
snfirage  for  Overseers,  which  is  now  restricted  to  Bachelors 
and  Masters  of  Arts  and  holders  of  honorary  degrees.  The 
committee  agreed  upon  a  bill  by  which^the  Legislature  should 
give  to  tbe  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  power  to 
enlarge  the  suffrage  at  their  discretion,  the  consent  of  both 
Boards  being  required  for  every  enlargement.  This  bill  passed 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  a  large  majority,  but  was  first 
delayed  in  the  Senate,  and  then  loaded  there  with  objection- 
able amendments ;  so  that  the  friends  of  the  measure  at  last 
requested  that  it  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Court. 

Of  the  ordinary  degrees  conferred  in  1900,  553  gave  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  411  did  not  give  that  right.  In  1901,608  gave 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  423  did  not.  In  1865,  the  year  of 
the  Act  which  defines  tbe  existing  suffrage  for  Overseers,  the 
Masters  of  Arts  were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  who 
had  already  received  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
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To-day  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  persoDS  who  have  not 
received  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arta ;  and  of  these 
graduates  of  other  colleges,  more  than  half  spend  only  one 
year  in  Cambridge.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  reports 
(p.  119)  that  men  who  resort  to  that  School  for  one  year  "are 
likely  to  contintie  to  be  a  majority  of  its  students."  He  also 
reports  (p.  124)  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School 
do  not  hold  the  Harvard  first  degree  in  Arts.  That  the  saSnge 
should  be  conferred  on  these  Masters  of  Arts,  and  should  not 
be  conferred  upon  the  graduates  of  the  Scientific  School,  who, 
as  a  i-ale,  have  spent  four  years  in  Cambridge,  is  only  one  of 
the  extraordinary  anomalies  created  by  applying  tlie  legislation 
of  1865  without  modification  to  the  new  conditions  of  1901. 
A  graduate  of  the  Law  School,  or  of  the  Divinity  School,  who 
was  previously  a  graduate  of  some  other  college  than  Harvard, 
has  probably  spent  three  fiill  years  in  Cambridge,  and  has 
boarded  at  Memorial  Hall  or  Bandall  Hall,  used  the  Gymna- 
sium and  the  libraries,  and  been  welcomed  to  any  College 
teams  and  crews  for  which  he  was  fit ;  yet  he  is  denied  the 
suffrage,  when  many  Masters  of  Arts,  who  were  Bachelors  of 
Arts  of  other  colleges,  obtain  it  on  one  year  of  residence  in 
Cambridge.  Hereafter  such  graduates  of  the  Divinity,  Law, 
or  Scientific  School  will  probably  have  been  for  years  members 
in  full  standing  of  the  new  Harvard  Union.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  two  Boards  will  advocate  their  bill  again  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1899-1900  there  was  a  deficit  of 
♦36,669.51  in  the  account  called  *'  University,  College,  Sci- 
entific School,  and  Library,"  and  in  the  preceding  year  there 
had  been  an  even  larger  deficit.  In  the  fall  of  1900,  the 
Corporation,  therefore,  took  all  possible  measures  to  reduce 
expenses,  and  to  bring  in  new  annual  resources,  for  this  very 
important  account.  A  portion  of  the  Henry  T.  Morgan  Fund, 
an  unrestricted  fund  which  dates  from  1883,  had  been  applied 
to  the  support  of  fellowships  in  the  Graduate  School.  The  Cor- 
poration voted  to  discontinue  this  application,  and  use  the  whole 
income  of  the  Fund  towards  administrative  expenses  in  the 
University  Library.  To  replace  the  Morgan  Fellowships,  they 
voted  to  establish  from  the  income  of  the  Edward  Austin  Fund 
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fbor  Edward  AastiD  Fellowabipa  of  $500  each.  The 'Corpora- 
tion alao  abolished  ten  University  Scholarsbips  in  the  Graduate 
School,  four  Normal  School  ScholarshipB  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  and  eight  University  Scholarships  in  the 
Lawrenoe  Scientific  School,  from  the  close  of  the  year  1900-01. 
They  imposed  a  fee  of  )5  on  candidates  at  the  admission 
examinations  for  the  College  and  the  Scientific  School  when 
the  ezaminatioD  ia  passed  in  Cambridge.  This  fee  has  hereto- 
fore been  paid  only  by  candidates  examined  at  other  places  than 
Cambridge.  They  ordered  that  from  and  after  the  close  of  the 
academic  year  1900-01,  all  students  taking  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science,  Master  of  Arte,  or 
Master  of  Science,  and  those  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arte  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  one,  two,  or  three  years  shall 
be  charged  a  fee  of  |20.  The  object  of  thia  last  order  was  to 
collect  an  additional  fee  from  persons  who  take  one  of  the 
d^rees  of  the  University  after  a  residence  comparatively  short. 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Corporation  that  the  receipts 
of  the  UoiTersity  in  the  year  under  review  were  a  little  larger 
tiian  the  expenditnres,  and  particularly  that  the  account  called 
*' University,  College,  Scientific  School,  and  Library"  showed 
a  small  surplus  for  the  year.  The  deficits  of  the  two  preceding 
years  in  thia  account  had  amounted  together  to  $78,497.45. 
This  account  paid  the  Veterinary  School  deficit  of  $8,456.45  ; 
bat  it  meets  this  charge  for  the  last  time. 

The  total  endowment  of  the  University  continues  to  increase 
in  three  lines :  —  First,  the  number  of  buildings  increases  with 
some  rapidity,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  atyle  of  construction 
has  undergone  within  ten  years  a  great  change  for  the  better, 
so  that  all  the  newer  buildings  of  the  University  are  practically 
fireproof.  Secondly,  the  total  of  the  investments  of  the  Uni- 
versity yielding  an  income  steadily  increases  ;  —  thus,  the  gain 
between  August  1,  1899,  and  July  31, 1901,  was  11,852,080.05. 
Thirdly,  the  collections  of  books,  specimens,  apparatus,  and 
other  appliances  for  teaching,  increase  from  year  to  year. 
Kevertheless,  many  uigent  needs  weigh  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Faculties  and  the  governing  boards,  and  impair  in  a  very 
significant  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  University.  The 
income  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  could  be  applied  in  a  week  to 
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Universitj  objects  long  known  and  thoroughly  studied ;  and 
even  then  the  President  and  Fellowa  could  not  think  of  relaxing 
for  a  moment  the  cautious  and  frugal  methods  in  which  thej 
bare  heretofore  used  the  money  entrusted  to  them. 

Two  interesting  facts  may  be  seen  in  the  Treasurer's  State- 
ment :  —  First,  the  Medical  School  now  has  a  larger  endowment 
than  any  other  professional  department  of  the  UniTereity. 
This  &ct  is  the  more  striking,  because  thirty  years  ago  it  had 
the  smallest  endowment  among  the  professional  departments. 
In  1869-70,  the  invested  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical 
School  amounted  to  $45,136.54.  On  the  aist  of  July,  1901, 
tiie  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical  School  amounted  to 
♦1,098,489.74.  Secondly,  the  benefactors  of  the  University 
come  from  a  wider  territory  than  they  used  to,  and  represent 
a  much  greater  variety  of  racial  stock,  religious  opinion,  and 
professional,  commercial,  or  industrial  conneotioo. 

Graduates  of  the  College  who  take  an  interest  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  clear  arrangement  of  the  Treasurer's  Statement 
will  be  gratified  to  see  in  the  table  of  Funds  and  Balances 
(pp.  41-53)  that  each  fund  now  bears  the  date  at  which  it  was 
received,  and  that  the  arrangement  under  the  several  titles  is 
an  alphabetical  one  ;  so  that  any  particular  fund  can  be  easily 
found,  if  its  established  name  and  the  department  to  which  it 
belongs  he  known.  This  improvement  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  Comptroller,  Mr.  Allen  Danforth.  It  involved  much 
careful  investigation ;  and  the  result  is  a  distinct  coDtrihution 
to  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respectfully  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  establishments.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  attempt  to  summarize  these  reports  even  in  the 
briefest  manner :  they  contain  many  interesting  and  important 
&cts,  and  valuable  discussions  of  academic  problems,  methods, 
and  results. 

CHARLES  W.  £LIOT,  President. 
Cambridob,  7  JaunuT,  1902. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIEKCES. 

To  THE  Pbbbidunt  OF  THK  UNiTKRam :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  aiid  Sciences  I  have  the 
honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1900-01. 

INSTRUCTION. 

I  first  present  the  asaal  account  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the 
Faculty  or  given  under  its  authority,  including  the  instmctioQ  given 
in  the  year  1900-01,  the  courses  given  in  the  Summer  School  of 
1901,  and  the  most  important  features  of  the  scheme  of  instniotioa 
annooDced  for  the  present  year. 

InBtTW^i&R  given  in  1900-01. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  courses  of  instruction  that  were 
aetvaUg  given  nnder  the  authority  of  the  Faculty  in  1900-01,  with 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  of  various  classes  and  depart- 
ments in  each  oouree.  In  my  reports  for  the  two  preceding  years 
deecriptions  of  the  courses  were  given  with  some  fulness  of  detail, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  methods  of  teaching  now  in 
use  among  as.  As  these  methods  do  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  record.  Fuller  particulars 
of  the  contents  of  the  several  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Annual 
Catalogue  for  1900-01,  pp.  347  ff.,  where  the  courses  offered  for 
that  year,  but  withdrawn  because  not  taken  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  competent  students,  or  for  some  other  reason,  are  also  given. 

Courses  of  Instruction  are  classed  as  full  coureea  or  half-couraea, 
accordii^  to  the  estimated  amount  of  work  in  each  and  its  value  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  Half-courses  are  designated 
in  the  following  list  by  the  abbre\'iation  A/.  All  others  were  full 
ooorses  with  the  exception  of  German  B,  which  counted  as  two 
cooraefl.  In  tiie  '  courses  of  research,'  however,  the  work  of  a 
puticolu-  student  is  sometimes  increased  by  special  arrangement  so 
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tlial  the  courae  counts  for  him  aa  the  equivalent  of  two,  three,  or 
four  couraes.  The  figure  1  or  2,  attached  like  an  exponent  to  the 
number  or  letter  of  a  course,  indicates  that  the  course  was  given  in 
the  first  or  in  the  second  lialf-year  only.  Courses  not  so  designated 
extended  through  the  year.  A  double  dagger  (|)  indicates  that  the 
course  was  opeu,  under  certaiu  couditious,  to  properly  qualified 
students  of  Radcliffe  College, 

The  following  abbreviations  are  used  to  designate  the  Btadents  in 
the  several  courses:  Instr.  for  Instructor;  Gr.  for  Graduate  Stu- 
dent; 8e.  for  Senior;  Ju.  for  Junior;  So.  for  Sophomore;  Fr.  for 
Freshman;  Sp.  for  Special  Student  of  Harvard  College;  Sc.  for 
Soientiflc  Student ;  Di.  for  Divinity  Student ;  Law  for  Law  Student ; 
Me.  for  Medical  Student;  Bu.  for  Bussey  Student;  B.  for  Badolifle 
Student. 

COUBSBS  OF  IN8TEUCTI0N  GIVEN  IN  1900-01. 
Sttmltlc  Lanpiages  and  Bistoiy. 
jbr  Undtrgradtiata  and  Oraduatts;  — 
1.  Profeuor  Ltoh,  uriited  by  Dr.  HAttTBB.  —  Hebrew  (elemenUry  coarte). 
1  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  8  Di.     Tot»l  6. 
19.  Frofcarar  Ltoh.  —  History  of  Itnel,  politic*!  and  loclkl,  to  the  capture  of 
Jeraulem  by  the  Romana. 

13  Se.,  10  Jo.,  2S  So.,  9  Sp.,  6  Sc,  4  Di.    Total  63. 

16.  Profenor  Tot.  —  Hlatory  of  pre-Chrlitlaii  Hebrew  Literuare. 

ISe.,  SDi.     Total  6. 

18.  ProfeMor  Tot.  —  Hittoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  compariBoo  of  other 
Semitic  religion!.  9  Or.,  9  DI.     Total  4. 

Itkf.  Prof euor  Tot.  — Hiitoiy  of  the  Spanish  Califatc.  The  Barbu?  Sutei. 
Motlemt  in  Sicily.  3  Se.,  6  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  19. 

Primarily  for  Oradvatem  :  -^ 

JS.  ProfeMor  Tot.  —  Hebrew  (leoond  conrie).  Interpretation  of  parta  of  tiie 
Fropheta  and  the  PocUcal  Books.  8  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.     Total  5. 

J5.  Professor  Lton.  —  Assyrian  (second  oonrae).  The  Cbaldenn  Epic.  Let- 
ters and  commercial  documents.  1  Di.     Total  1. 

17.  Professor  Toy,  assisted  by  Dr.  Hi.ti<bb.  —  Arabic.  1  Gr.  Total  1. 
tS  V'-  Professor  Tot.  — Arabic  (second  courae).     The  Moallakftt;  MotenebbI; 

Ibn  Haldnn;   the  Koran.  )  Or.     Total  1. 

9*/-  Professor  Tor.  — Ethioiric.  9  Sp.     Totals. 

Indo-Iranlan  Luguagea. 

For  Undergraduaia  and  Qraduaiei :  — 
I'  \f.  Professor  Livii:In. — Elements  of  Sanskrit. 

2  Gr.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  6. 
1*  1^.  Professor  Lakman.  —  Sanskrit  (continued). 

1  Or.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  4. 
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Briwtanly  for  OradtuUa  :  — 

JS'  k/.  pTofeMor  Lahkab.  —  C)M«icftl  Sftiitkrlt  (course  for  niidd  reading). 

8  Or.,  2  Jn.,  1  R.    ToUl  8. 
{3*  V-  PiofeMor  Ljlhkait.  —  Vedic  Suukrlt.  S  Or.,  S  Ja.,  I  R.    Total  6. 

t4>  V-  ProteMor  Laxmir.— PaU.  S  Or.,  1  Ja.,  1  B.    Total  1. 

tG*  \f.  FrofeMOT  Lahnah.  —  Pali.  3  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

CUMtCftl  Pkilolosr. 
^imuirHy  for  UndtrgraduaUB  :  — 

GUKB. 

O.  Awt.  ProfeMor  Gduck.  —  ConrK  for  Beginnert. 

1  8o.,  8  Pr.,  2  Sp.    ToUl  8. 

A.  Mr.  Hasris. — Homer;  Attic  Prote.    CompoaitioD. 

8So.,9Fr.,  6Sp.     Total  17. 

B.  pTof««aor   Wkiqht,    Aiit.    Profeuor   Oulick,  and  Mr.    Harkis. — Or«ek 

Literature.      Plato;    Ljiiaa;    Xenophon;    Elegiac,   Iambic,   and   I^iic 
Poeta ;  Eul^lddei.     Lecturei  od  the  Uiitory  of  Oreek  LiteratQro. 

10  So.,  68  Pr.     Total  78. 
Ehf,  Mr.  Habbih. — Qreek  Proie  Compoiition  (flnt  coune). 

7  So.,  13  Pr.     ToUl  SO. 
1.  Mr.  Hassii.  —  Oreek   Uteranire.     The  Period  of  Atbenian   Stipremac^. 
Herodotnaj  Aetch^lui;  Plntarch;  Tbncydidea;  Sophoclei. 

a  Se.,  1  Jd.,  S  Sq.,  1  Pr.,  I  Sp.     Total  10. 

S.  Aaat.  Profeuor  Ci.irFOKD  H.  Moobe.  —  Greek  Literatore.     Ariatophane* ; 

Thncydides ;  Aescbylm ;  Bophoclea.  1  Ju.,  86  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  2S. 

S  A/-  Atst.  Profesior  C.  P.  Pabkbb.  —  Greek     Prose    Compoiition    (lecond 

conrae).  I  Or.,  2  Se.,  S  Jd.,  6  So.     Total  U. 

A.  Etr.  McDanibl.  — Cicero;  Virgil.     CompoilUon. 

3  So.,  6  Fr.,  8  Sp.    Total  16. 

B.  Profeaaor  HomoAH,  Aaat.  ProfeMors  C.  P.  Pabrer,  Howard,  and  CurroBD 

H.  Moore,  1>t.  McDahibl,  and  Mr.   Prbscott.  —  Latin  Literature. 

LiTy;  Horace;  Terence.  9  So.,  U3  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  165. 

E\f.  Dr.  McDahibi..  —  Latin  Compoiition  (flnt  course).     Tranelation  of  Eog- 

liih  narratire.  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  7  So.,  9  Fr.     Total  19. 

1.    pTofeaaors    Smfth   and   Himtoh   Warbek. - 


!.  Aiit.  Profeaaor  C.  P.  Farkbb.  — Latin  Ltteratnre.     Tacltui;  Horace. 

2  Jn.,  16  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  22. 
S  iif.   Aaat.  Profeaaor  Howard.  - 
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Fwr  Uitdtrgraduata  atid  Qraduata :  — 

Grmk. 
6.  ProfeHKiTWBioiiTBDdA«it.Prof«Hi>rG(n.iCK.  — Greek Litentnre.    Demoa- 
(hene*;  Aeichine*;  Awct^liu;  So^ioclei;  Ariitophanei. 

S  Qt.,  8  Be.,  13  Jd.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  IS. 


10.  Profetior  Wbitb.  — The  IJfe  of  tbe  Ancient  AtheniMu,  detcribed  Md 

Ulutrated  hj  the  aid  of  the  literaRire  and  of  the  monmnenta. 

T  Gt.,  89  Se.,  3S  Jn.,  16  So.,  1  Ft.,  i  Bp.,  8  Sc.     Total  108. 

11.  pTofeaior  White.  —  Hlatoiy  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

7  Gr.,  8  Be.,  T  Jo.,  12  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  86. 


9}\f.  Profewor  Smitii.— LMinLitentare.    Plaatni. 

8  Or.,  6  Se.,  1  Jo.    Total  15. 
e'V-  ProfeMor  Smith. — LMin  Literatnre.    Lncrediu. 

6  Or.,  e  8e.,  1  Jn.    Tol«l  1>. 


PrimarUyfor  Orodtuatt:  — 

Clasbicil  Pbiloloot. 

>G.  AmL  Profeator  Cuftokd  H.  Moobii.  —  ProaemlnaTj.  Introduction  to  tbe 
method*  of  Critidim  and  RcHarcta,  with  ipedal  reference  to  the  teztn^ 
criticUm  and  inlerpretation  of  Claatical  Anthort.  10  Qr.     Total  10. 

JSS.  ProfeaaoT  Ooodwih.  — Aeichylaa.  &  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  11. 

as.  FrofeHor  Whitc  — Arirtophanea.  9  Gr.,  i  Se.     Total  II. 


tST^V-  Profetaor  Goodwin.  —  Arlitotle  (PoUtica  and  parti  of  tbe  Conatltalian 
of  Atheni).  8  Or.,  1  S)e.    Total  4. 

(H.  Aitt.  FrofMMr  RopBB.  — TheActaof  theApoatlea.    lOr., SDl.    Totals. 
BO*  kf.  Prafetaor  Hokqak.  —  Rwnan  Satire  from  Ennio*  to  JnTeoal. 

8  Or.,  1  Se.    Total  9. 
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46'V-  ProfGBBOT  HoBOAH.— The  early  leK^l  ci 

to  the  end  of  the  prosecution  of  Veirei. 
M.  AMt.  ProfMM)r  HoiFAmD.  —  The  Second  Funlo  War.    Livy.    6  Or.    Total  6. 
JSl'kf.  Profeiior  Wuoht.  —  latrodncdoD  to  Qreek  Ei^graphy. 

S  Qr.,  1  Se.,  1  R.     Total  6. 
30' V'  Profenor  Wii 

ttt*A/.  Profewor  Himtdm  Wakkin. — Latin  GramniBr   (Sonndi  awl  Inflec- 
tiona).  9  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  10. 


{491/.  pTofeNor  Wriort. — The  literary  and  epii^phic  aonrcei  for  the  Uatoiy 
of  Greek  art,  eipecially  icnlptare  and  Ta«e-painting.   i  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  fi. 

20.    The  SBniiiABr  or  Classicil  Philoloot. 
ProteMort  MncTox  Wakbeh  and  Horoah,  Directors  for  1900-01.—  Training 
in  philological  criticlim  and  retearch.    Text-critidsm  and  interpretation 
of  Greek  and  I^tin  antbor* :  for  1900-01,  Lyiiai  and  Itorace. 

10  Gr.     Total  10. 
Eneliah. 
Prvmar^y  for  UndtrgradttaUi :  — 

A.  Profeaiora  A.  8.  Hiu.  and  Bmioos.  and  Meiirs.  Hitslbdt,  Copeland, 
J.  G.  Habt,  Notb«,  QaERXonaH,  Kiddbs,  Mact,  V.  L.  Milueb,  Kids- 
ooT  aod  CoomcHiLL.  —  Rhetoric  and  EnglUh  CompotitioD. 

1  Jo.,  S  So.,  891  Fr.,  »  Sp.,  184  Sc,  5  Ba.     Total  S76. 
BG\f.  HcMTf.  T.  Hall  and  R.  H.  H.  Habt.  — Bn^b  Composition. 

1  Jn.,  8  So..  1  Fr.,  S  8p.,  78  Sc.     Total  80. 
SI.  Messrs.  la  Robb  and  Swakh.  —  English  Composition. 

8  Se.,  11  Jd.,  TC  So.,  80  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  5  Sc.     Total  131. 
IS.  FrofeMor  Wbndbll,  Dr.  Hatkadibb,  and  Mr.  Sbavbb.  —  English  Compo- 
sition. 6  Sc,  5  Jo,,  89  So.,  49  Fr.,  18  Rp.,  6  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  168. 
IS  hf.   Profeuon  Bbioos,  Wbhdbll,  and  Kittbbdqb,  Asit.  Profetior  Baebb, 
and  Mewr*.  J.  Q.  Habt  and  Gbhthbh.  —  English  Literature.     History 
■nd  Deretopment  of  English  Literatnre  in  oatllne. 

147  Ft.,  IB  Sp.     Total  169. 
18.  At«t.  Profesaor  Bikrr,  Messrs.  T.  Hall,  HimmaTON,  and  H.  L.  Prbicott. 
—The  FoTiDt  of  PobUc  Address.  k 

16  8e.,  S8  Jn.,  48  So.,  6  Sp.,  l«c.     Total  118. 
SO.  Assi.  Profeasor  Bakbb,  Messrs.  Wibtbb  and  Bollino.  —  Forensics  and 
Debating.  9  Or.,  14  Se.,  19  Jn.,  4  So.    Total  89. 

lOl/-  Messrs.  Wnm»  and  Hiixa.  —  Elocation. 

89  Se.,  71  Jn.,  50  8o.,  S4  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  189. 
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For  Undirgradutaa  and  Oraduatu :  — 
i^kf.  Dt,  Heilsoh. — ADglo-SazoQ. 


»  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ju.,  I  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  17. 


9.  ProfettOT  Kittrbdoi;. — Engluh  Literatare.    Shkkipere  (lizplafi). 

23  Gt..  S3  Se.,  36  Ja.,  S3  So.,  3  Fr.,  6  8p.,  3  Sc.,  1  \.vw.     Total  116. 
11>  kf.  Dr.  F.  N.  RoBiHaoH.  —  English  LiterUnre.    Bacoo. 

6  Or.,  e  Se.,  4  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  39. 
11*  h/-  Dr.  NeiLSOK.  —  EngUab  Literature.    Hilton. 

6  Gr.,  II  Se.,  7  Ju.,  18  So.,  8  Fr.,  1  Sc.    Total  *0. 

83a'  kf.  Frofeacor  Wbkdbli,  and  Mr.  Cobb.  —  Engliab  Literature  of  the  EDia- 

beUwD  Period,  from  Tottel't  Miacellany  to  the  death  of  Spenaer  (1567- 

1599).  9  Gt.,  44  Se.,  81  Jn.,  79  So.,  4  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  188. 

Silflhf-  Dr.  Nbilsoh  and  Mr.  GitimrBa.  —  Engliah  Literatore,  from  Uie  death 

of  Spenser  to  the  Cloiing  of  the  Tfaeatres  (1599-1643). 

8  Gt.,  39  Se.,  SO  Jd.,  84  Bo.,  6  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  ITI. 
Ja' k/.  Dr.   Hatkadier   and   Mr.   GsBimouaH.  —  Bngliih  Uteratare   of  the 
Period  of  Queen  Anne,  from  the  death  of  Dryden  to  the  death  of  Svift 
(1700-1745). 

T  Gr.,  58  Se.,  34  Jn.,  49  So.,  5  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  18  Sc.,  1  Me.     Total  171. 

iVkf.  Ant.  ProfeaioT  Baker  and  Mr.  Uuntinotoh.  —  Rnglish  Llteratare,  from 

the  death  of  Swift  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballade  (1T45-IT98). 

17  Gr.,  60  Se.,  47  Ju,,  65  So.,  9  Fr  ,  6  Sp.,  IG  Sc.     Total  209. 

S7>  kf.   Dr.  Matmadier.  —  Kngliih   Literatare.     The   Story  of   King  Arthnr, 

from  Malory  to  the  pTcaent  lime. 

4  Gt.,  20  Se,,  T  Ja,,  14  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  66. 

84  k/.  Mr.  CopBLAND  and  Mr.  Retholds.  —  EngliBh  Literatare.    English  Letter 

Writers.         1  Gr.,  26  Se.,  38  Jn.,  85  So.,  2  Fr.,  C  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  107. 

1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  83. 
Primarily  for  GraJuaItt .-  — 

19*A/.  Dr.  F.  N.  KoDiNsoN.— Historical  English  Grammar.        9  Gr.     Totals. 
3*'kf.  Dr.  F,  N.  KoBissos.  —  Anglo-Saion.     It^ownlf. 

14  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  So.     Total  19. 


31' A/.  Professor  Kittredue.  —  Eariy  English.     The  Metrical  liomanret. 

5  Gr.     Total  E. 
40'  hf.  Dr.  Neilson.  —  Scottish  Literatare,  from  Barhonr  to  Lindetay. 
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14.  Awt.    Profeuor    Baker.  —  Engliah    Literatnre.      The   Drams,   from   the 
Hincle  Plays  to  the  Closing  of  the  Thestret. 

11  Gr.,  6  Se.,  1  Ja.,  S  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  8S. 

ti^kf.  Aast.  Profeuor  Baker, —  English  LIteratare.    The  Drama  In  England 

from  1643  to  IBOO.       11  Qr.,  9  Se.,  6  Jn.,  S  So.,  2  8p.,  1  8c.    Total  SI. 

Wkf.  ProfeMor  A.  8.  Hill.  —  English  Literature.    Siodies  in  the  PoeOy  of 

the  Nineteenth  Centniy.  7  Or.,  7  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  16. 

5*  k/.  Professor   A.    8.    Hill. — Bngliib    Composition   (advanced   coarse). 

IIGt.,  6Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  IT. 

COUBBES    OF    RbSBASCH. 

[SO;.]  AMt.  Profeuor  Bakkb.  —  The  Engtiih  Drama :  its  history,  and  hs  rele>- 
lion  to  ContiDent&l  Drama.  S  Gr.     Total  S. 

[SOA.J  Profeaaor  Wbhdell.  — The  Literary  History  of  America. 

1  Gr.     Total  I. 

Geimanic  LangnaEea  and  Liteiatnrea. 


JViMori/y  for  Undtrgraduaia  :  — 

A.  Mr.  KiCHOLS.  Dr.  Coab,  Dr.  Skinrsb,  and  Mewrs.  KiENin,  L&wxBifox, 
and  Dbmeteb.  —  Elementary  Course. 

3  Se.,  I  Jd.,  10  So.,  199  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  IS  Sc.     Total  Sil. 

JD.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howabd,  Dt.  Skihnbb,  and  Mr.  Riemer.  —  ElemenUuy  Course. 
1  Sp.,  61  Sc.    Total  68. 

S.  Mr.  W.  G.  Howard.  —  Elementary  Coarse  (G  honn  a  week,  conoting  as  two 
courses).  1  Se.,  3  So.,  15  Fr.,  4  Sp.     Total  38. 

C.  Mr.  W,  G.  Howabd,  Drs,  Coab  and  Skikkbr.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry. 
1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  68  Fr.,  7  8p.     Total  77. 

la.  Asst.  Professor  Schillinq  and  Drs.  Coab  and  Skinvbr. —Oerman  Prose 
and  Poetry.       1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Jn.,  66  So.,  19  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  8S. 

It.  Associate  Profeasor  Babtlett.  —  German  Prose.  Snbjecta  in  History  and 
Biography.  2  Se.,  4  Jn.,  11  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  24. 

le.  Dr.  BiBBwiBTH  and  Mr.  Reed.  —  German  Prose.  Subject*  Jn  Natural  Sci- 
ence. 1  Se.,  6  Ju.,  9  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  28  Sc,  2  Bn.     ToUl  48. 

Ek/.  Dr.   CoAR, — German  Grammar  and  practice  ii 
coarse).  1  Se.,  3 

Fhf.  Mr.  XicHOLB.  —  German  Grammar  and  practice  in  writing  German  (second 
course).  4  Se.,  5  Jn..  8  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  18. 

Ohf.  Dr.  Biebwirth.  —  German  GraDimar  and  practice  in  writing  German 
(third  course).  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Inetr.     Total  7. 

3a.  AisDciate  ProfeMor  Babtlett  and  Dr.  Bierwihth.  —  Introduction  to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  CentorieB.  LeBsing, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller;  ballads  and  lyrics;  composition. 

2  Se.,  6  Jn.,  13  So.,  31  Fr.    Total  41. 
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8.  Dr.  BiBKwiBTH.  —  The  Gennmn   Dnma  of  the  ClMtlc  Period.  Letdng; 

BchJUer;  Goethe.  S  Se.,  9  Ja,,  10  So.,  S  Ft.,i  Sp.,  S  Sc.  Tot«lS6. 

8.  ProteHor   von  JAaBMAHH.  —  Schiller  mnd   hla  Contemporariei.  Schiller; 

LcHiiig;  Goethe ;  bftlladi  luid  lyiici.     PractlM  In  writiDK  Oemun. 

a  B«.,  6  Jn.,  e  Bo.,  3  Ft.,  1  8p.  Total  18. 

i.  Amt.    ProfeiMr    ScHiLLno.  —  Goethe  lod  hie  Tirae.     Leefing;  Schiller; 

Goethe.  1  Or.,  6  Se.,  6  Jo.,  IC  So.,  7  Fr.,  1  8p.,  1  8c.  Tottd  SS. 

Obkmah  Litbkatoke. 
for  UtUUrgrodiiatf  and  OraduaUi :  — 

SSV-  ProfeHOT  Fbancke,  uaUCed  by  Mr.  Lawsenck.  —  Hiatoiy  of  GemiaB 
Litcratiire  in  ontUne,  with  leading  of  repreientadTe  woriti  Id  Englith 
truiiladoni.  13  Se.,  18  Jd.,  3S  So.,  2  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  69. 

6.  frofeiaor  Fkahckb  and  Mr.  Rakshbikb.  —  Hiitoiy  of  German  Literature  to 
the  Nineteentb  CeDtnr;,  with  ipedal  itndj  of  the  Cliuiic  Periodi  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Eighteenth  Centniiei.     4  Gr.,  7  Se.,  7  Jn.,  9  So.     Total  97. 
S6'  \f.  Mr.  Nichols.  —  German  LiterMare  In  the  flnt  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
CentDTy.     Kleiit;  UbUnd;  Heine. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  36. 
as'  \f.  Ur.  Nichols.  —  German  Literature  in  the  iecond  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centnrj.     The  Derelopment  of  the  Norel  and  the  Drama. 

2  Gt.,  4  Se.,  10  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  22. 
8.  AHt.  Profestor  Sckiluko.  —  German  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth   Centoriet.       Nibelnngenlied;     Kadmn ;     Hartmann ;    Wolfram ; 
Walther  Ton  der  Vogelweide.     Tranilation  into  modem  German. 

4  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  8. 
AiotariJy  for  Omduata  :  — 

19' A/-  ProfesMr  Fbahckb.  —  German  LiteTatnre  and  Art  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fonrteenth  Centnriei.  Firrt  Climax  of  BeliKiona  Bcnlptare.  The  HjHio 
Movement.     Meiater  Eckhart ;  Sum;  Taoler. 

6Gr.,  1  Sp..  4R.    Total  11. 

t9*  \f.  ProfeMor  Fbahckb.  —  German  Literature  and  Art  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 

tnr;.     The  Kellgiona  Drama  and  Ita  relation  to  Religioaa  Painting  from 

the  Van  Eycks  to  DUrer.  6  Gr.,  1  Sp.,  4  R.    Total  II. 

SCAHDIHAVLAH   LirBBATVKlI. 

At  Underffraduattt  and  Oradvata  :  — 
1.  Dr.    SaHoriBLc.  —  Modem   Daaiah  and  Norwegian  Literature.      Holberg, 
Oehlenichliger,  Ibien,   BJomaon,   and  other  writen.      Practice  In  -flw 
■poken  language.  I  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  S- 

Gbkmahic  Philoloot. 
JVtmari/yybr  GraduaUt:  — 

X 13'  kf.  Profeaior  von  jAOBHAini.  Gothic.  Inaodnction  to  the  itudy  of 
Germanic  Philology.     General  introdnction  and  Phonology. 

llGr.,  ISp.     Totidll. 
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tlS*hf.  PiDfeasor  ton  Jasbnahh.  —  lutrodactjoa  to   the   (tndj  of  Qemunic 
Fbllo)og7,  coD^ned.    Horpholc^^,  BtyiDology. 

8  Or.,  1  8p.,  a  B.  ToUlll. 


16<V-  ProfMMr  TOH  Jagbmahx.— OklHigh  German.  S  Or.    Totals. 

SuuMAKr  ConsiBi  □>  GsMiuinG  LuronAaas  ahd  LrrBBArrKBi. 
JWw  arilif  fi>r  OraduaUt ;  — 

pOa.  ProfMior  von  Jagbmamh.  —  Haitmann  tod  Aue.  3  Or.     Total  8. 

{Me.  ProfeaaoT  Fbahcxb.  — Topict  in  the  Oennan  Bomantic  HoTement. 

iOr.    Total  4. 

Komance  Lantnace*  and  Litnatima. 

Fnmarilyfor  Uadtrgraduattt :  — 

A.  Heatn.  C.  H.  C.  Wrioht,  Gifpokd  and  UNDBKwoon.  —  EleineDtary  Conne. 

1  Gr.,  a  Se.,  1  Ju.,  8  So.,  63  Fr.,  18  8p.,  81  Sc,  I  Di.,  1  Law.    Total  116. 

If.  Dr-  FoKD  and  Mr.  Uobl>t.  —  Reading,  traniUtion,  gTammar,  and  com- 

podtion.  1  Be.,  1  Jn.,  6  So,,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  40  So.,  3  Bu.     Total  68. 

U.  Hr.  Babbitt.  —  French  Prow,  biMorical  and  general.    TTwuUtion  from 

French  into  Engliih.  6  Jn.,  19  So.,  86  Ft.,  8  8p.,  4  Sc.     Total  TO. 

la.  Asaodate  Profesaor  db   SnuicHKAsr  and  Mr.  Bann.  —  Beading,  tranila- 

tioa,  grammar,  and  compoaitlon. 

1  Qr.,  4  Jn.,  IS  So.,  21  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  fi  Se.     Total  58. 
it.  AbbL  ProfeHOr  Mabcod,  Dr.  Ford,  Meur*.  Mou-BTand  Uhdbbwood. — 
French  Proie  and  Poetry.     Comeille;  Radoe;  MoU^re;  Beanmarchali; 
Victor  Hugo;   Alfred  de  Hniiet;  Baliac.    Compomtioo. 

3  Se.,  10  Jn.,  40  So.,  »fi  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.    Total  16S. 
Sa.  Heaar*.  C.  H.  C.  Wbioht,  Babbitt,  and  La  MasLiB.  —French  Prow  and 
Poetry.      Cormdlle;    Racine;    Holi^re;    Victor    Hngo;    George    Sand; 
Alfred  de  Hauet;    Salnte-BeuTe.     Compoiitlon. 

a  Se.,  10  Ja.,  84  So.,  67  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  S  Be.    Total  ISO. 
ihf.  Hewn.   BnuH    and    La    UsHLfB.  —  Practice  in   ipeaUng    and  willing 
French  (elententai?  oonrte). 

9  Ju.,  88  Bo.,  16  Fr.,  6  8p.,  I  8c.    Total  66. 

4V'  I'r.  BxDB.— Practice    in   apeaUng   and    writing  French    (intermediate 

eonne).  4  Se.,  16  Jn.,  S8  So.,  »  Fr.,  3  Bp.,  8  Be.     Total  6S. 

SV-  Hr-Bamt.  —  Practice  in  apeaUng  and  writing  French  (adranced  conrte). 

S  Or.,  a  Se.,  8  Jn.,  8  So.,  S  Fr.    Total  18. 

For  Undtrgrattuattt  and  Oraduatt* :  — 

tt.  Profeaaor  Obahdobht.— General  riew  of  French  Literature  (conne  con- 
ducted in  Engliih).     8  Or.,  4  Se.,  10  Ju.,  17  So.,  8  Fr.,  5  Sp.    Total  41. 
t,  Aaaociate   FrofeMor  db   SniucHBAiT   and   Mr.  Bnoif.  — General  riew  of 
French  Literature  (coune  conducted  in  French). 

2  Or.,  6  Se.,  5  Jn.,  38  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc.     Total  87. 
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18.  Mr.  C.  H.  C,  Wriobt.  —The  ri 

H.   Aist.   Profettor  Masood,  —  French  LttIc   Poetrj   from   Villon   ud   the 
Fifteenth   Century   to   the   preient  time, 

a  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jd.,  I  So.     Total  fi. 

18.  AsaodKte  ProfeiiOT  ds  Sumichrabt  and  Mr.  La  MisLfis.  —  French  Life  Id 

tbe  SeTenteenth  and  Eighteeiitii  Centuriei,  deacril>ed  uid  Ulaitrsted  by 
the  Uteratnre  and  worki  of  art. 

la  Se.,  12  Jd.,  13  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  3  8c.     Total  41. 

8'  \f.  Asiociate  Profeiior  dk  8r>iOHBAST.  —  VolUdre  and  bis  contemporariei. 

8  Qr.,  10  Se.,  10  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Law.     Total  a?. 

S'h/.  Afiodate  ProfeBior   db    Scmicbbjlbt.  —  The  Drama  in  the  Eighteenth 

Centnry.  3  Or.,  11  Se.,  12  Jv.,  8  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  30. 

10.  ProfeMor  F.  BAcbbb.  —  French  Llteratare  in  the  Sixteeotb  Centnry. 

3  Se.,  a  .In.,  1  So.    Total  9. 
FrimarilyfOT  Oraduaiet:  — 
17*/  Mr.  Babbitt.— Literary   criacUm   : 

Centary. 

15.  Frofemor  F.  B6cseh.  —  French  Comedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  SeTenteenth 
Centnriei.  4  Or.,  S  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  8. 

19.  ProfeiaoT  Shkldoh.  —  Old   French   LileratDre.     The  Mitioual  Epic  Poetry 

(the  ChanioDB  de  geMe) .  2  Gr.     Total  9. 

PrimiiTily  for  Undtrgradvatet :  — 
1.  Frofeiior  Gbaxdokht  and  Mr.  CAtotOBTO.  —  Elementtiry  coarte. 

3  Qr.,  9  Se.,  10  Ju.,  8  So.,  9  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  45. 
For  UndtrgraduaiiM  and  Graduatti :  — 

3.  Mr.  Fletcheb.  —  Literature  of  the  FlfteeDth  and  Sixteenth  CentDriei.     Tor- 

qDatoTaaao;  Ariosta;  MachUTell);  Benvenato  Cellini. 

1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  So.    Total  6. 
nvnarily/or  Oradvatet :  — 

4.  Profesior  Norton.  —  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arti  in  Italy  during  the  Mid- 

dle Ages  and  the  Renaisuuice.  with  special  study  of  Dante. 

4  Gr..  8  Se.,  S  Ju.     ToUl  10. 

SPAKiaH. 

Primarily  for  Undergradvate$ :  — 

1.  Dr.  FoBD  and  MoMTs.  La  Mbbl£b  and  Moblbt.  —  Elementary  coarse. 

S  Gr.,  17  Sc.,  99  Jn.,  32  So.,  38  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  116. 

For  Undtrgradvalti  and  Oraduatti :  — 

6.  I>r,  FoBD.  —  Spanish  Proee  and  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Com- 
position. 3  Gr.,  1 1  Se.,  12  Ju.,  4  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  83. 

2.  Asst.  Professor  Mabcou — Literature  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 

Centuries.     CerTantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  CBlder6n. 

6Se.,4  Jn.,  2So.     Totalis. 
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Frimarily  far   OraduaU* :  — 

IS.  Dr.  FoBD.  —  Early  Spwtiih.     The  Poem  of  the  Cid.     Spanith  Lilentare  to 
the  Fifteenth  Centary.  9  Qt.,  1  Se.     Total  10. 

BOMAHCB    PatLOLCMlT. 

iVMiordy  for  OraduaUi .-  — 

a.  ProfeBMT  Sbeukut.  —  Old  French.  10  Or.  Tttfi  10. 

14.  ProfeuoT  aRAMDaEm.  —  Prorenfal.  9  Or.  Total  9. 

16'kf.  PnltttoiGKxnjtavin—i^wlMiu.  2  Or.  Totals. 

ComparatlTe  Litontme. 
Ar  Undergradtiottt  and  OradutUa ;  — 

S.  Profecaor  Sheldon.  —  Mediaeral   Utenture   ia  the  vulgar  toDgnei,  with 
eapecial  referettce  (o  the  infloence  of  France  %a6  Provence.  ' 

6  Or.    Total  6. 


*6.  Aast.  ProfeHor  Oatbb.  — The  Hiitory  of  BmnantidMn  in  England,  Oermaiij, 
and  France  during  the  Nineteentb  Century.  6  Or.    Total  6. 

Primariiy  for  Oraduata :  — 

10.  Dr.  ScHoriEU). — The  OrlglQ  and  Literary  Hutory  of  the  Artharlan  Legends 

and  Romances.  3  Gr.     Total  8. 

11  kf.  Hi.  Flktchek.  — The  Literaiy  Selatlani  of  England  and  the  Continent 

in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  4  Or.     Total  4. 

Celtic. 
Prnuirilyfor  Oradaata:  — 

I'ft/.  Dr.  F.  N.  RoBnaoH.  —  Old  Iriih,      General  Introdndion  to  CeMc  PU- 
tology.  1  Qt.    Total  1 

VKf.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robihboh.— Middle  Irish.    Hittory  of  Irish  LiterMnre. 

1  Or.     Total  1. 
Slavic  LanguAgM. 
Ar  Ultdtrgradaaia  and  Qraduatet :  — 
Id.  Mr.  WiENBB.  — Rasiian.  %  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.     Tot»l  4. 

Hiatoiy  and  Oorernment. 

Frimarity  for  UndtrgraduattM :  — 
1  ■  Ami.  Profeiaor  Coolidok,  aoaiited  by  Meiin.   Stobbr,   Pabke.  Denhis, 
and  HiTBPiir.     Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  Hlitory  (introductory 
conmt).  3  Jn.,  BS  So.,  404  Fr.,  89  8p.,  26  Sc.     Total  626. 

For  Pndtrgraduatet  and  Qraduatu ;  — 
8.  Dr.  BoTSFoBD.  —  Hiatory  of  Rome  to  the  Reign  of  Diocletian. 

i  Or.,  9  Se.,  8  Ju.,  5  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Sp.     Total  34. 
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6.  Aut.  ProfaBBOr  PLATHBm.  —  The  Church  of  the  flnt  tiz  CeDtoriei. 

8  Or.,  1  8e.,  1  Sp.,  7  Di.     Totkl  IS. 

7.  Profe«Mr  Embbton.  —  The  Br»  of  the  Refonnation  in  Burope  from  the  rite 

of  Il«li>n  Hnmaiiiani  to  the  close  of  the  Coimcil  of  Trent  (1S50-156S}. 

10  Gr.,  4  Se.,  I  Jd.,  3  So.,  8  Sp-,  9  Dl.     Total  SI. 


8.  Aut.  Profeiiot  Gkobs.- 

9.  Awt.  Profeaior  Gkoas.  —  CanstitntioDal   History  of  England   to  the   Six- 

teenth Centary.  9  Gr.,  19  Se.,  9  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  U. 

11.  Profeiior  CBXtrnsa.  —  Biitoij  of  England  during  the  Tndor  and  Stnut 
Period*.  10  Gr.,  28  Be.,  SI  Jn.,  18  So.,  1  So.,  1 1».    Total  S8. 

IS'i^.  Frofessor  Hagvarb,  aariiled  bj  Mr.  Hokib.  —  English  History  from 
the  ReTolution  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  S  Jn.,  16  So.,  1  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.,  1  Di.     ToUl  41. 

12*  A/.  Profeaaor  Mactank,  aasslated  by  Mr.  Mobbb.  —  English  Hitloiy  dnoe 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

10  Gr.,  5  Se.,  6  Jn.,  SO  So.,  4  Fr.,  >  Sp.,  1  Di.     Total  47. 

16'ltf.  Profeasor  Macvahk and  Dr.  Fat. — Hiatoiy of  Continental  Burope  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

5  Or.,  47  Se.,  43  Jn.,  es  So.,  7  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  7  Sc.     Total  198. 

16' V'  I'rofesBor  Magvamk  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  Hiitoryof  Cootineiital  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

6  Qr.,  81  Se.,  43  Jn.,  83  So.,  8  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.    TotU  ISO. 

18.  Attt.  Professor  Cooupos.  — The  Eastern  Qnesdon. 

a  Gr.,  8  Se.,  9  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  SO. 

10.  Professor  CHAHnno,  asfitted  by  Ur.  Ybomahb.  — Ameiican  History  to  1788. 

8  Gr.,  36  Se.,  45  Jn.,  136  So.,  6  Fr.,  IS  Sp.,  S  Sc.     Total  331. 

18.  Professor  Hast,  assisted  hy  Messrs.  Dobhak  and  Bona.  —  CoastitntloDal 
and  Political  History  of  the  United  States  (1T83-1866). 

5  Gr.,  SO  Se.,  90  Ju.,  SE  So.,  8  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  S16. 

/ViBtart/y  for  Oreduata  :  — 

tl7.  Dr.  BoTSFOBD.  — Constitulional  Hiftoiy  of  Athens.      I  3e.,  1  So.    Totals. 

26  Kf.  Aaat.    Professor   CoouDOB.  —  Prindplet  of   Foreign  Policy  in  Modern 

European  History.  S  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

26.  Profcesor  Embbtoh.  —  History  of  Cbiistian  Thongbt,  considered  in  Its 
relation  to  the  preTsJling  philosophy  of  each  period,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Eighteenth  Centaty.  4  Se.,  1  So.,  7  Di.     Total  18. 
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Skmihakt  Coobsbi  ih  RiaroRT  and  Ootbknmbht. 


JFVtmori/y  for  Oraduaia :  — 

Mo.  PtofeuoT  Embktoh.  —Church  and  Sute. 


tSOc.    ProfcMor    Macvahb.  —  Beceat    CoDititQtlonAl    History. 

4  Gr.,  1  8p.    ToUl  S. 
SM.  Ai>t.  ProfeHor  Cooliikik.  —  Recent  Diplomatic  Hiitorf  of  Europe. 

IGr.     TotJl. 


sot.  Aast.  Profewor  Plathkb.  —  Early  ChiiatiBD  Lltenture.        1  Di.     Total  1. 

OOTBBNMENT. 

Primarily  far  UntUryradiuUtM :  — 

1.  ProfeMor  Lovbll,  aatlMed  by  MeMn.  Wabbbm,  NawsAU.,  VvuMwtmi, 
aad  BcBXHAif.  —  ConilitatioDal  QaTerament  (elementary  conne). 

1  8«.,  4  Jd.,  116  So.,  S7S  Ft.,  9S  Sp.,  28  8c.     Total  450. 

For  Undtrgraduatti  amd  Oraduatti :  — 

4.  ProfenoT  Stbobbi^  aoiined  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Richabdb.  —  Glementa  ot  iDtenift- 
tlona]  Law.  6  Or.,  S4  Be.,  27  Jo.,  4  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  73. 

7' A/-    Profeiior    Hacvadi.  —  Leading    Principle*    of    Constitutional  Law. 
Selected  catei  (American  and  English). 

S  Gr.,  11  3e.,  '6  Jo.,  S  So.,  1  Law.    Total  89. 
FriwutrHyfor  Oraduaia :  — 

6'hf.  Dr.  LArsLBT.  —  Legal  Inititatloni  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Agea.    Early 

Germanic  Law ;    Mediaeval  French  and  German  Law ;  Revival  of  the 

Roman  Law.  1  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  3. 

10.  pTofeiaoT  LowBLL.  —  Hodem  Govemmentf.     Stodiet  In  eziatinK  Political 

Syttema  and  in  the  inSnence  of  Political  Partie*. 

13  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  20  Jd.,  6  So.,  i  Sp.,  3  Sc      Total  66. 

jn.  ProfeMor  Habt.  —  The  American  Political    Syatem,   natjonal,  state,  and 

mnnidpal.  6  Or.,  7  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 
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Prvaartiy  for  Und«rgradtuUt$ :  — 
1.  ProfCMDr  Taosbio,  D».  Spbaodi  and  Andrbw,  and  Meun.  Bkabdilbt 
uid  Patted. — ^OatUnei  of  Economic*. 

2S  8e.,  TO  Jq.,  357  80.,  29  Fr.,  8S  Sp.,  S6  Sc,  1  Law,  2  Bu.     Tot^  443. 
For  Undergraduaia  and  Oraduattt:  — 
8.  Aut.  Profeaaor  Cabvbb.  —  Economic  Tbeor;  in  tbe  Nineteenth  Ceatury. 

6  Gt.,  16  8e.,  16  Jd.,  6  80.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  46. 
3.  Aset.  ProfeisoT  Casveb.  —  The  Principles  of  Sgciolog]'.     Development  of 
the  Modem  Stal«,  and  of  ita  Social  Fnnt^ons. 

9  Gr.,  33  Se.,  8  Ja.,  14  80.,  3  8p.,  1  Dl.    Total  67. 
10.  ProfeuoT  Asrlbt. — The  Mediaeval  Economic  Hietoiy  of  Eorope. 

6Gr.,  4  8e.,  IJn.    Total  II. 
IT.  PTof«Mor  AaHLBT.  —  The  Economic  Orgauitatioii  and  Reiourceiof  Enropeac 
Cotmtriea.  6  Gt.,  14  Be.,  »  3v.,  S  So.,  1  8p.,  a  Sc.    Total  34. 

6.  PTofeuor  Taussig —  The  Economic  Hiitory  of  the  United  8t*teB. 

9  Gr.,  63  Se.,  68  Ju.,  IS  So.,  4  Sp.,  ^  Sc.     Total  164. 
9'hf.  Mr.   W.  F.   WiLLonoBBT.  —  The   Labor  QDeition  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.     The  Social  and  Economic  Condition  of  Worklngnien. 

8  Or.,  63  Se.,  40  Ja..  36  80.,  8  Ft.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     Total  146. 
9a*  kf.  Hr.  W.  F.  W1U.OD0HBT.  —  Provident  InstitaUous.     Workingmen's  In- 
•nrance.  Friendly  Societies,  Savings  Banks. 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  6  Jn.,  2  80.,  1  Sp.    Total  SS. 
6'  \f.  Mr.  llBTtB.  —  Railways  and  other  Public  Works,  under  PnbUc  and  Cor- 
ponte  Management.    4  Gr.,  6S  Se.,  17  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  8p.,  8  8c.    Total  86. 
e**/-  Mr.  Mbtbb.  — Railways  and  other  Pnblic  Woriu  (advanced  coarse). 

3  Or.,  4  Se.,  I  Ju.,  I  So.     ToUl  9. 
S'Af-  Dr.  AwPBitw.  —  Money. 

3  Gr.,  66  Se.,  41  Ja.,  B  So.,  1  Ft.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  193. 

12*  A/.  Dr.  Spbaodb.  —  Banldng  and  the  history  of  the  leading  Banking  Systems. 

4  Gr.,  61  Se.,  48  Jn.,  IG  ^.,  4  8p.,  9  8c.,  1  Law.     Total  138. 

12a' A/.  Mr.  Meibx.  —  International  Payments  and  the  Flow  of  the  Precioua 

Metals.  2Gr.,  9Se.,4  Jn.,  1  Sc.    Total  16. 

18' V'  Mr.  W.  M.CoLB. — The  Principles  of  Accounting. 

4S  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law,  1  Me.     Total  66. 
FrimarUy  for  Qradvattt :  — 
19' A/.  Professor  WAHBAaon.  —  A  General  View  of  Insurance. 

6  Se.,  I  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  9. 
13' A/.  Asst.  Professor  Carveb.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Inveadgation. 

4  Or.,  6  Se.     Total  10. 
ISOd'A/.  Professor  TAcsaio.  —  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo. 

7  Or.,  6  Se.     Total  12. 

The  Sehikabt  in  Economics. 
Tlie  results  of  investigations  pursued  in  connection  with  Courses  30a,  SOi,  Vie, 
and  lOe  were  presented  and  discossed.  8  Gr.,  3  Se.     Total  10. 
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PhilMOpliy. 
iVMwiH/y  /or  OndtrgrtiuaUt :  — 

la.  ProfeMor  MihiaTaBBKRO  and  Dr.  Hiu.br,  Miiited  b;  Dr.  B.  IUin>. — 
0  Philotophy.     Piychotog;.     Logic. 

.,  26  8c.     ToUiI  808. 
1ft.  Profe*«on  Palmsb  and  Rotcb,  Mcined  by  Dr.  B.  Rind.  —  Ontlinei  of 
the  Hiitory  of  Phllotophy,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
S  Gr.,  S  8e.,  Si  Jn.,  Gl  8o.,  8  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Di.,  1  Me.     ToUl  1«3. 

Ar  Undtrgraduattt  and  OradutUu :  — 
i'ttf.  Dr.  HioDouoALL.  —  Adrtuiced  Piycliology. 

6  Or.,  4  Se.,  4  Jd.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  IS. 

14' A^.  Dt.  HA<iDDcau.L.  —  Experimental  Psychology  (elementary  laboratory 

coniw).     The  p«ychology  of  (ensatlon,  and  of  the  elementary  mental 

proc««Mt.  8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  5  Ja.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  29. 

4.  Profewor  Palmbr.  —  Btblci.     The  Theoiy  of  Morali,  considered  cotuCrac- 

Hrely.  16  Or.,  36  Se.,  II  Jn.,  3  So.,  S  8p.,  S  Sc,  3  Di.     Total  74. 

5.  FrofaiMir  Pkam>dy  and  Dr.  B.  Rahd.  —  The  Ethici  of  the  Sotrial  Qaesdons. 

The  problemt   of  Poor-Belief,   the  Famil;,   Temperance,  and   Tarloiu 
triiaae*  of  the  Labor  QuettioD,  in  tbe  light  of  ethical  theory. 

4  Gr.,  66  Se.,  26  Jn.,  14  So.,  G  Sp.,  8  Sc.,  8  Di.    Total  119. 

10* kf.  AMt.  ProfeuoT  Sahtataha.  — Aeithetici.  The  Philoiopby  of  Art,  vith 
a  nurey  of  aeithetic  theoriei. 

4  Or.,  24  Se.,  12  Jn.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Lav.     Total  02. 

9.  Profeaaor  BoTCE.  —  MetaphyEica.  Tbe  fondamental  problem!  of  Theo* 
retical  Phlloaophy.  Realitm  and  IdeaUnn;  Freedom,  Teleology,  and 
Thrinn.  12  Gr,  11  8e.,  8  Jn.,  1  8p.,  8  Di.     Total  8». 

IS'hf.  Profeator  Roxca.  —  Theory  of  Knowledge.     The  ProceiKi  of  Concep-     ■ 
lion.  Judgment,  and  ReaionJng.     The  Relations  of  Thought  and  Reality. 
"Hie  ElemenU  of  Symbolic  Logic,  8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  11. 

8.  Dr.  MiLLBR.  — The  Philoaophy  of  Nature,  with  eipecial  reference  to  Han'i 
place  in  Hatore.  The  Fondamental  Conceptiona  of  Science;  the  rela- 
tion of  Hind  and  Body ;  ETolntion. 

!  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sc,  1  Di.     Total  12. 

irith  eapecial  reference 
2  So.,  2  Sp.    Total  81. 
11'  Itf.  Dr.  HiuAB.  —  Detcartet,  Sjdnoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

6  Or.,  9  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  16. 

11*  A/.  Dr.  HiLLBR.  —  The  History  of  Bngliab  Philiwophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 

2  Qr.,  6  Se.,  3  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  IS. 

8*V.  Dr.  W.  H.  Sbbumh.  — The  Philoao^y  of  Kant.    Kant'a  Critique  of 

Pure  Reaaon.  2  Gr.,  2  Se.,  3  Ja.,  1  So.,  I  Sp.     Total  8. 
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Sbmikakt  Coobsbs. 
Prinarityfor  Gradaata :  — 

JSOa.  Frofeaior  MGnstbrbbko  tind  Dr.  HacDovoall.  —  Paychological  Lkbora- 

toty.    Experim«nUl  inTeatigationa.  16  Or.,  4  Se.     Total  19. 

90i.  Professor  Mcnbterbbhq.  —  Fi;chatogical  Semiiiuj.     Problem!  of  Com- 

parative  and  Social  Psjcbologf .  >1  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Me.     Total  34. 

X20c.  FrofeBior  Kotci.  —  MeUphyiical   Semimiiy.    The   Probtemt   of   Logic. 

Stndiei  of  varioui  f  imdaiiiental  conceptions  of  Philosophj  and  of  Science . 

t  Gr.,  I  Me.,  1  loatr.,  1  B.     Total  7. 

JEOif.  FrofeBBor  Palmbb.  — Ethical  SemJnuy.     The  Ethica  of  IdealiBm.     The 

Deveiopincat  of  Gennan  Etblci  Id  Kant,  Flcbte,  and  Hegel. 

6  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

80«.  ProfeiBor  Peabodv.  —  Sociological  Seminalj.     The  Christian  doctrine  of 

the  Social  Order.  1  Se.,  10  Dl.,  1  Law.     Total  IS. 

SO/,  Aist.  Profeeior  Sahtataha.  —  Aeathetjcal  8emiiuu7.     Flewore  and  paliii 

the  emotionB  and  the  aeathetlc  feelingi.  4  Qt.,  1  Se.     Total  S. 

SOA.  Aiat.  Frofeuor  SANTATAKA.>~8tndiei  in  Arlatotle's  Metaphyaici. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
Bdnutloii. 
iVr  Undergradvattt  and  OraduiUei :  — 

1.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoBTOH.'—  The  Hiitorj  of  Edncational  Theoriea  and  Practicea. 
7  Gr.,  B  Se.,  7  Ju.,  E  So.,  1  Sp.,  7  8c.    Total  88. 
S'  \f   Aiat.  ProfeiBor  Hahcb.  —  iDtrodnction  to  Edacalional  Theor;.     Discns- 
sion  of  Edacational  PrindpleB. 

S  Or.,  18  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  8  Sc.     Total  48. 
Pnmar^y  for  Oradvati*  :  — 

13.  A«M.  Profesaor  Hahdi,  asiiBted  by  Mr.  A.  0.  Hobtoh — Organiiation  and 
Management  of  Poblic  Schools  and  Academies..  Sapervition,  Conrsea  of 
Study,  and  Instmcdan.     Visits  to  schools. 

IS  Or.,  7  Se.,  3  Sc.     Total  S6. 

14'  hf.  Aast.  Frofeasor  Hahds.  —  The  School  Syitem*  of  Englaikd,  France,  and 

Oermaiiy.  6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  10. 

JlOd'A/,  Astrt,  ProfcBior  C.  P.  Fakkbb.  — The  MeUioda  and  Equipment  of  a 

Teacher  of  the  Clasiicf  in  Secondary  Schools. 

I  Or.,  4  Se.,  S  Ju,,  2  R.     Total  9. 
tWh'hf.  Dr.    BiBRwiKTH.  —  The   Methods   and   Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of 
German  in  Seconduy  Schools.  8  Se.,  1  R.    Total  4. 

jaOa.  Aast.  Professor  Hanus.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Prob- 
lems in  Education.  13  Gr.     Total  IS. 

The  Fina  Art*. 
jyimariiy  for  Underffraduaiet ;  — 
1.  Professor  CuABi.Ea  H.  Moose,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mowbk.  —  Principles  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroacnro,  with  some  consideration  of  hiatoric 
forma  of  art,  and  the  cooditiona  which  have  inflttenced  them. 

8  Se.,  4  Jn.,  18  So.,  16  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  16  Sc.,  6  Bn.    Total  68. 
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1.  ProfeMor   CMAMLMa   H.  Hoobx — Prindplei   of  Detigu  ia  Arctdtectare, 
Scolpture,  and  Fainting,  u  exemplified  in  tbe  ArM  of  pan  ages. 

1  Gr.,  3  8e.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  a  Sp.,  6  Sc,  3  Bn,     Total  IT. 

Ar  Undergrad-uaitM  and  Oraduatei :  — 

3.  Hr.  Edward  RoBinsoM.  united  b;  Mr.  voH  Mach.  —  The  Hjatorj  of  Oreek 

An,  with  an  iatrodaction  on  the  Arti  of  Egypt,  AHfria,  and  Phoenicia, 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art. 

6  Gr.,  86  8e.,  121  Jn.,  131  So.,  U  Ft.,  IS  Sp.,  29  Sc.     Total  387. 

4.  ProfesBor  CHABLEa  H.  Mookb. — The  Fine  Aita  of  the  Middle  Age*  and 


S  Gr.,  63  8e.,  60  Jo.,  48  So.,  3  Pr.,  5  Sp.,  16  So.,  1  Law.     Total  19!. 


Tkc  count*  in  ArAitteturt  art  vnintdtd  primarily  for  ttudtntt  in  Ike 
Laurtrut  SeitntiJU  SAoot,  and  onhf  Couritt  la,  lb,  and  le  taoy  It  eovxittd 
Unpordt  the  dtgrtt  of  A.B. 

la.  FrofMSor  H.  L.  Wabrbh.  —  Technical  and  Hiatorical  Derelopment  of  the 
Ancient  S^lei.  with  eapecial  reference  to  Claisic  Architectore. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  T  Jd.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  11  Sc,  8  Ba.     Total  81. 

It.  ProfeMor  H.  L.  Warbbh.  —  Technical  and  Hlitorlcal  Derelopment  of  the 
Hediaeral  Stylei  of  Archltet^tare.  8  Be.,  1  Jn.,  IS  Sc.     Total  S3. 

fa.  Profeiiar  H.  L.  Wabrbh,  and  Heaart.  Nbwtoh  and  Swan.  — Elementary 
Atchitectnntl  Drawing.     The  Ordera. 

a  Jn.,  I  So.,  10  Sc,  4  Bn.     Total  17. 

8a.  Prafetior  H.  L.Wakbbk  and  Mr.  Nbwtoit,  aaiisted  by  Mr.  Swah.  —  Pree- 
baod  Drawing.  9  Ja.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc,  2  Bn.     Total  18. 

34.  Profeator  H.  L,  Wakbbk  and  Mr.  Nbwtob,  aiaUted  by  Mr.  Swah.  —  Free- 
band  Drawing  (second  conrse).  lOr.,  6Sc.     Total  7. 

3e.  Piofesior  H.  I>.  Waksbh  and  Mr.  Nbwtoh.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 
conne).  7  Sc     Total  7. 

4a.  Profeaaor  H.  L.  Wabbbk  uid  Mr.   Newton,  aniated  by  Mr.   Swak.  — 
Elementary  Architectaral  Deaign.  1  Or.,  9  Sc     Total  10. 

4i.  Profeuor  H.  L.  Wabrbn  and  Mr.  Nbwtok. —  Architectural  Design  (second 
conrae).  6  Sc     Total  6. 

4e.  Profeiaor    H.   L.   Wabbkn    and    Mr.    Ncwtoh.  —  Archllectnral    Deaign 
(adranced  conrae) .  6  Sc     Total  6. 

S'A/.  Mr.  Nbwtoh.  —  BolMing Conatniction :  Carpentry. 

1  JQ.,  12  Sc     Total  13. 

6  A/.  Mr.  Garbdit.  —  Modelling.  1  Gr.,  9  Sc.     Total  10. 

Vkf.  Dr.  Rosa.  — Theory  of  Deaign.      Pare  Deaign  (balance,  rhythm,  har- 
mony). 1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  7  Sc     Total  14. 
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Lutdacape  Architectore. 
1.  Mr.  Olmbtid  (with  occMtomU  lectnrei  by  Frofewor  Sdalbb). — HMory 
knd  Priudplei  of  Landicftpe  Beiign. 

13  Se.,  i  Jn.,  3  So.,  3  Sp.,  14  8c.,  a  Bn.    ToUl  86. 
S.  Me«8rs.  Olmbtbd  and  Shvbtlbff.  —  Practice  in  Landicape  Deaign   (flrat 
conrie).  t  Sc.,  S  Ba.    Total  6. 

Mnaic. 
for  Undtrgraduaiti  and  Oraduaits ;  — 
1.  Mr.  Spilddio.  —  Harmonj. 

4  Be.,  7  Jn.,  4  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp..  4  Be.     Total  81. 


1  Sc.     Total  34. 

4  itf.  Mr.  SpALDino.  —  Mmical  Form,  with  analf  lis  of  the  worka  of  the  great 
coropoaen.  5  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.     Totalis. 

7.  Frofeaaor  Paimb  and  Mr.  Sfauhho.  —  Inatmmentation. 

3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.     Total  5. 
I\imarils  for  Qraduatea :  — 
{6.  ProfeaiOT  Paihb.  —  Canon  and  Fngne.     Free  Thematic  Mudc. 

ISe.,  ISo.     Totals. 
16.  Profestor  Vkwx.  —  Advanced  Canon  and  Fngne  and  Free  Compotition. 

3  Be.,  1  So.     Totals. 


PrinarilyfOT  UiuUrgraduatu :  — 

F.  Mr.   WinTTBMOBK  and  Mr.  J.  L.   Coolidob.  —  Trigonometry   and   Plane 
Analytic  Geometry.     4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  13  So.,  60  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  85. 
A^\f.  Mr.  AsHTON.  —  Logarithms.    Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

»  Se.,  3  Jn.,  13  So.,  11  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.,  1  Bu.     Total  84. 
B* kf.  Mr.  AsHtoN.  —  Plane  Analytic  Qeometry  (elementary  courae). 

1  Jn.,  3  So.,  7  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  14. 
C-  ProfeMor  Btbblt. — Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (extended  coorte). 
1  Se.,  1  Jd.,  6  So,,  16  Fr.,  I  Sp.,  a  Sc.     Total  36. 
D'  kf.  Mr.  J.  L.  CoouDGB.  —  Algebra. 

Z  Se.,  6  Ju.,  II  So.,  21  Fr.,  i  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  44. 
P  kf.  Dr.  BotrroH,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Cooupob.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

3  Se.,  T  Jn.,  14  So.,  17  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  19  Sc.     Total  69. 
3.  ProfeMor  Btbblt,   aaaiated  by  Mr.  AaHTOH.  —  Differential  and   Integral 
Calcolna  (first  conne). 

3  Gr.,  8  Se..  10  Jn.,  3S  So.,  3  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  44. 
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Ar  U'tdtrgraduatt*  and  Oradtiatti :  — 
I'i/.  Mr.  Whittbmobb. — Theofy  of  Equations. 

8  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  S  Sc.    ToUl  9. 
S.  I>r.  BoDTOK.  —  Modern  Metbodi  in  G«ometr;.    Detenninsnu. 

2  Gr.,  2  8«.,  8  Ja.,  8  So.    Total  9. 
S.   Hr.  WmrrKMOBB. — Differential  Mid  InlegnU  Calcnlni  (lecond  t-oune). 
7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  7  Ja.,  fi  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  SS. 
IS' h/.  AM.  Frofetaor  Osoood. — Infinite  Series  sod  Frodnctt. 

IGr.,  ISe.    Total  2. 
lM*i/.  Ami.  ProfeMOT  Oioood.  — Algebra.    Galott't  Theor;  of  EqoatioiM. 

7  0r.,  2  8e.     Total  9. 
lyimarity  for  Qraduaitt:  — 
tlB.  Dr.  BonroR.  —  The  Theoij  of  Fnnctioni  (introdactorj  conrBe) . 

SGr.,  ISe.,  IR.     Totals. 
JTi.  Profenor  J.  H.  Pbirce. —  The  Theory  of  Tetrahedral  CoordinaMi,  with  iU 
■{ipliotioni  to  the  itndj  of  pointa,  liDes.  jdanea,  and  qoadric  inrf  acea. 

1  Gt.     Total  1. 
JIS.  Bir.  S.  L.  CoouiMjB.  — The  Geometrj  of  Poridon.  2  Gr.     Total  2. 


9.  Profewor  J.  H.  ProcB.  —  The  Calcului  of  QoatemioDi  (second  conne), 
including  the  ttndy  by  Qnartemlont  of  the  Dynamtci  of  Particle*  and 
Bigld  Bodiea.  1  Gr.     Total  4. 

%\(i.  Profeaaor  Btbrlt. — Trigonontetrlc  Series.  Introdnction  to  Spberical 
Harmonici.    The  Potential  Function.   6  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  R.    Total  10. 

{IS.  Dt.  Bodtoh.  —  Differential  Bqnuiona,  with  ao  introduction  to  Lie's  Theory 
of  Continuooi  Groups.  S  Gr.,  I  R.     Totals. 

tie.  Aast.  Professor  Osoood.  —  Tlie  Catculos  of  Variations.       4  Or.    ToUl  4. 

tlS'V-  Professor  S.  H.  Pukcb.  —  Qnatendon  Itnaginarles  and  other  selected 
topics  in  Qnatemions.  2  Or.    Total  8. 

tSI'V-  FnifetMr  J.  U.  Pbikcb.  —  Linear  AiaociatiTe  Algebra.  2  Gr.     Totals. 

COVKSBB  IH   RBADIHO   AKD   RBBBARQB. 


ftiwutrily  for  UndergraJuaiti :  — 
Vhf.  Aist.  Professor  Wiuaoh  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Colb.- 
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%*\f.  Aut.  ProfesBor  Willson  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cole.  —  Priicticnl  AitrODDnij. 
Application  of  Anronom}'  to  NBrigation  and  Elptoration, 

3  8e.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  8p.,  3  Sc.     Total  17. 
For  Undtrgraduata  and  Oraduata :  — 

S.  Aut.  Frofewor  Willsok.  —  Practical  ABtronoin;.         1  Or.,  1  Jd.     Total  3. 
i.  ProfeBior  Abaph  Haix  (U.  S.  Nbi 
Ecliptei. 

SngiDMrlns. 

Tht  eeurtti  in  Enginetrxng   are  inttndtd  primanlj/  for  ttudtnit  in  the 

Iioartnee  Scitntifie  Schoot,  but  many  of  them  are  eoutaed  toviardt  the  dtgrtt 

ofA.B.     The  Caialogue  thov/M  vihai  courni  may  be  lo  counted. 

la' Af.  MeBiFB.  Lots,  Ahhtox.,  Fhizell,  and  Browk.  —  Advanced  Algebra. 

1  Be.,  1  Jn.,  8  Bo.,  6  Fr.,  8  Bp.,  138  Sc.     Total  ItT. 


Id'hf,  Mestrt.  Lovi,  Abhtoh,  Friebli^  and  Bbown.  —  AnalTtic  Geome^. 
8  Se..  9  Ja.,  T  So.,  G  Fr.,  lOG  Sc.     Total  1S2. 
1«.  HeBBTB.  LoTE  and  Abhtoh.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlnt. 

1  8e.,  4  Jn.,  i  So.,  66  Sc.    Total  74. 
If  hf.  Mr.  LoTE.  —  Integral  Calcnlna  and  Differential  EqnalioiiB. 

7  8c.    Total  7. 


8t'A/.  Mr.  HoBBB.- 

So.,  fiSSc.     Total  SO. 
ZiPkf  Mr.  MoBBB.  —  Mechanlam.     Study  of  CleariuB  and  Mechanical  Motb- 
menU.  I  Se.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.,  50  Sc.     Total  G6. 

Z^hf.  Hi.  Hosbs. — Stereotomy,  ShadcB,  Shadows,  and  FerBpectiTe. 

1  Or.,  9  Sc.     Total  10. 
4a.  Mr.  Tdrrbb.  —  Plaoe  SnrveytnK-    (Bee  page  81.) 
4c.  Mr.  TmtifBR. — Geodetic  Surreyiog.     (See  page  61.) 
id.  Mr.  ToRifBR.  —  Bailroad  SnrreyiDg.    (See  page  SI.) 
JOa.  A«Bt.  FrofetBor  W.  8.  Burkb.  —  Chipping,  filing  and  fitting.    (Bee  page  81.) 
lOi.  Aait.  ProfeiBor  W.  S.  Bdrke.  —B lac kBmi thing.     (See  page  81.) 
10c.  AsBt.  Profeiaor  Burkb.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foniidry  Practice. 

(SeealaopageSl.)  1  Or.,  18  Sc.     Total  14. 

lOt.  Aid.  pTofeBmr  Bdbkb.  —  Machine  Shop  Practice. 

(See  sIk)  page  81.)  1  Or.,  11  8c.     ToUtl  19. 

for  Ondtrgradaalu  and  Oraduaii*  .-  — 

6£'  hf.  AMt.   ProfeHor    Johhsom    and    Mr.    Moras.  —  Elementar]'   Statiea. 
Oraphic  and  Algebraic  Metfaoda. 

5  8e.,  7  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  76  Sc.    Total  9S. 
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U*)/.  A«n.  ProfesBor  Johnsoh  and  Mr.  Hotkb.  —  Resistance   of   MUerlalj 
(introdnctor;  conrie).    Elenenur?  Stractural  Design, 

S  Gr.,  4  S«.,  7  Jn.,  2  So.,  60  Sc.     ToUl  75. 

Stf.  Profesaor  Holus  tnd  Mr.  Hcohbb.  —  Applied  Hecbtnice,  including  Ele- 
menterj  Kinelici.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  S  Ju.,  1  So.,  4S  Sc.     Total  48. 

Sc*  hf.  Profeator  Holu*.  - 

ia'kf.  Mr.  Kehmkdy.  —  Hj^raulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors. 

8Se.,  ISo.,  aiSc.    Total  86. 
te'  V'-  Mr.  FuHn.  —  Water  Snpplj  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

18  Sc.     Totalis. 
td'V''  Atst.  Professor  JoHHson  and  Mr.  Mead.  —  Canals,  Rivers,  and  IrrlgA- 


8a' kf.  Aast.  Professor  Jobhsoh.- 

11a*  J^.  Asat.  Professor  Marks.  —  MacUnerj  and  Boilers. 

1  Gr.,  B  Se.,  B  la.,  1  So.,  1  Bp.,  78  Sc.     Total  OS. 

ISi' hf.  Asst.  Prafetsor  Hasks.  —  Elements  of  Thermodfiiamics.    Theory  of 

Heat  Engines.  %  Se.,  1  So.,  28  Sc.     Total  81. 


llc'V-  Asst.  Professor  Bvkke.— Heating  and  VenUlation.      18  Sc.    Total  IS. 

ISa.  Asst.  Professor  Masks   and    Mr.  Huohbs Engineering  Laboratory. 

Introdnctory  course  in  experimental  metbods. 

8  8e.,  2  Ju.,  1  So.,  86  Sc.     Total  *S. 
1$&.  Asst.  Professor  Marks.  —  Engineering  Laboratory  (second  course). 

8  Sc.     Total  8. 
I4a'i/.  Hr.  Moans.  —  Machine  Design  (introductory  course). 


15a.  Professor  Mollis.  —  Marine  Bnginei  and  Bailers. 

8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  5. 
16a*  V.  Asst.  Professor  Adahs  and  Mr.  Whitino.  —  laduitrial  Applications  of 
Electricity,  with  special  reference  to  Dyoamo-Blectric  Machineiy. 

4  Gr.,  2  8e.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  62  Sc.     ToUl  70. 
17«*4/-  *■"■   l^fessor  Adams   and   Mr.   Whitiko.  —  The  Electrical  Trans- 
mission and  Distribution  of  Foirer. 

8  Or.,  4  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  61  Sc.     Total  60. 

16e.  Asst.  Protestor  Adahh   and    Mr.  Whttino.  —  Alternating    Currents    and 

Alternating  Cnrrent  Machinery.  2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Sc.    Total  10. 
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16d.  Ant.  Professor  Adamb.  —  Dtukdio  Deaign.  7  Sc.     Total  7. 

16/  Mr.  Whiting. —  ElectdcBlEngineeriDgLabonloi?.  8  Be.     Total  8. 

18a*  V-  ^>B'-  Professor  Bubke.  —  Metallurgy.     1  Se.,  S  So.,  S6  Sc.     Total  39. 
21.  Professor  HouJ*.  — Conference  on  Engineering  Subjects.    808c.    TotalBO. 
ZV\f.  Asst.   Professor   Wsstshoabd.  —  Contracts  and    Speciflcationi.      The 
Principles  of  Common  Law  as  applied  tu  Contracts. 

1  Gr.,  I  Be.,  IS  Sc.    Total  44. 

Pkyiica. 
I\imarUy  for  Undergradueat$ :  — 

Bhf.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  Ahdbrboo.  —  Experimental  Physics  (ele- 
mentary course).  S  Jn.,  81  So.,  43  Fr.,  10  Sp.,  66  Sc.    Total  160. 
C.  Aist.  FrofeiBor  Sabinb  and  Dr.  McElpbb»h.  —  Experimental  Physics.     Me- 
ciianics,  Sound,  Ught,  Magnetism,  and  Electricity. 

8  Gr.,  7  Be.,  IS  Ju.,  17  Bo.,  IS  7r.,  6  Bp.,  63  Sc.     ToUl  197. 
1.  Professor  E.  H.  Mall  and  Mr.  McKat.  —  General  DescriptiTe  Physics. 

6  Gr.,  6  Ju.,  10  So.,  16  Fr.,  1  Bp.,  41  Sc.     Total  80. 

Far  Undtrgradutttet  and  Oradualt* :  — 

2'kf.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine. — The  Theory  of  the  Microscope,  it*  accestoiiea, 
and  other  optical  apparatus  osed  in  the  study  of  organisms. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  S  8c.     Total  6. 
S-  Mr.   Atkbs — Electrostatics,    ElectrokiiieTiiatict,     and    parts    of   Electro- 
magnetism.  4  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Ju.,  2  So.,  10  Sc.    Total  19. 
4.  Professor  Trowdbii>ob,  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb,  and  I>r.  T.  Ltkak. — 
Electrodynamics,  Magnetism,  and  Electromagnetism. 

aOr.,  IJn.,  ISo.,  8  8c.    Totalis. 
6,  Asst.  Professor  Sabikb.  —  Leotnres  and  laboraMry  work  in  Thermometry 
and  Physical  Optics.  4  Gr.     Total  4. 

6'h/-  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Blement*  of  Thermodynamics. 

4  Or.    ToUl  4. 


I^^ntarily  for  Oraduttttt:  — 

Ihf.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall. —The  Theorj'  of  Prohabili^  and  the  Kinetic 
Theory  of  Gases.  4  Or.,  1  Sc.     Total  6, 

8.  Professor  Trowbbidob.  —  Electrodynamics,  witti  special  reference  to  Peri- 
odic Currents.  2  Gr.     Total  S. 

COUBBES    OP    HeSEABCII. 

30a.  Professor  Tbowbbidge.  —  light  and  Electricity .  3  Gr.,  I  Se.  Total  4. 
aoi.  Asst.  Professor  Sabihe.  — Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2  Instr.  TotalS. 
iOe.  Professor  B.   H.   Hall.  —  Heat  and  RlectncUy.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 
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Chetniatry. 
ISimantyfor  Vndergraduattt : — 
B,  Dt.  ToiRBT  mod  Meisrt.  Black  &nd  McAdam.  —  EzperimeDtal Chemistry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  8  Jn.,  10  So.,  29  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  6  Sc.     ToUl  61. 
1.  PnifeMor  C.  L.  Jacksov,  Mr.  Calhanb,  and  Henri.  Archibald,  Davii, 
FuKB,  Mark,  mmI  Root.  —  DetcripUve  Inarganlc  Chemiftry. 

2  Gr.,  9  Se.,  24  Jn.,  62  So.,  59  Fr.,  IS  Sp.,  138  8c.    ToUl  SOS 
2'jkf.  Dr.    ToKBBY.  —  Organic  Cbemistry  (eletnenlM}'  conrae). 

1  Gr.,  18  Se.,  17  Ja.,  IS  So.,  2  Ft.,  8  Sc.     Total  59. 
8.  Awt.  ProfeiioT  Baxobb,  Hr.  McCAmrar,  and  Metsrt.  Bommbt,  Dtjin.AF, 
FiRKs,  FoRBBi,  MooRB,  Mkd  Stonb.  — QnftUtaUTp  Aoalyaii. 

1  Gr.,  21  S«.,  S4  Jn.,  SS  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  39  Sc.    ToUl  12fi. 
i.  AMt.  ProfcMor  Sahoeb  and  Mr.  ComM. — Qoantitatiire  Audfsii,  gTBTi- 
metiic  Bud  Tolumetric. 

1  Or.,  10  Se.,  14  Ju.,  i  So.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc.    Total  38. 
for  Umdtrgradtutte*  tutd  Oraduatt* :  — 

8*  hf.  Aait.  ProfeiBor  Richabdi.  —  Hutoiy  of  Cbemiiti?  aod  Cbemic*]  Theory. 

1  Or.,  10  Se.,  IS  Ju.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  40. 

Vkf.  Ant.  Profenor   Hichabdb  and  Mr.   Bisbbb.  —  AdTaoced  QnantitatiT« 

Analjiii,  7  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Jn.,  4  Sc.     Tot»l  18. 

10*1/.  Aut.  t^ofenor  Richabds  and  Mr.  Bisbbb.  —  Ga<  AnalyRia. 

4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  Sc.    ToUl  Ifi. 

5.  Profenor  H.  B.  Hiu.  and  Hr.  HAL*. — The  Carbon  Cotnpoaodi. 

6  Gt.,  10  8e.,  8  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    ToUl  84. 
JVimaHli/for  Qraduattt :  — 

6.  AMt-  ProteiiOT  BicnARDS  ind  Hr.  Hbimbod.  —  Ph^aical  Chemit^. 

7  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Ja.,  4  Sc.    ToUl  16. 
T*\f.  Hr.  HuxBOD.  — Electrochemlatrf.  6  Or.,  2  Se.,  1  Sc.     Total  9. 

CocuBS  OF  Bbbkabch. 
90*.   Aaat.  Frofeaaor  Richabim.  —  Inorganic  Chemistry,  including  Determinm- 
don  of  Atomic  Weigbta.  2  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  8. 

tab.  ProfeMor  C.  L.  Jackson.  —  Orgmnic  Chetniatry.         4  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  6. 
SOc.  Professor  H.  B.  Hill. —  OTganicChemistry.  8  Gr.     Total  9. 

Md.  Aaat.  PnifeaaoT  Richabds.  —  Fhyaical  Chemistry.     2  Gr.,  1  Se.    Total  8. 
10(.  Aaat.  Pmfeaaor  Sanobs.  —  Applied  Ciiemistry. 

1  Gr.,  2  Be.,  1  Sc.    Total  4. 
Botany. 
A-MWrtf y  for  Undtrgraduatci  .■  — - 
1'  */.  Dr.  Tbcb  and  Mr.  Olivb.  ~  Botany  (introductory  course) . 

4  Se.,  31  Jd.,  82  So.,  30  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  82  Sc,  1  Bu.    Total  127. 
Vkf.  Aaat.  Profeaaor  Thaxtbb  and  two  aaaiatanta.  —  Morphology  of  Planta. 

7  Gr.,  6  Se.,  11  Jd.,  6  So.,  2  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  41. 
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For  Undtrgraduaiei  and  Graduata:  — 

8.  Dr.  True  and  Mesari.  Olive  and  Ahbs. — Botaa;  (lecoDd  conrse).  Hoiph- 
ologf,  Iustolog7  (with  special  reference  to  tfae  Uchniqne  of  the  microacope) , 
and  phj'eioli^}'  of  flowering  planU.  6  6r.,  II  8c.    Total  19. 

4*  hf.  Aut.  Profesior  Tmaxtgr  and  ODe  auUtant —  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

3  Gr.,  3  Jn.,  a  Sc.    Totals. 
Pritiuirily/or  Qraduatet :  — 

CoDSSEi   OF  BiSBARCH. 

Via.  Dr.  Trdk.  —  Structure  and  DerelupmeDt  of  Phaoerogami.  Experimental 
Vegetable  Phyiioli^iy.  Economic  Botan;,  with  tpeclal  reference  to 
Materia  Medica.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.     Totals, 

sot.  AMt.  Profeisor  Thaxtbr.  —  Btractnre  and  Derelopment  of  CijfiogajDt. 

6  Gr.     Total  8. 
Zolilosj. 
Primai^yfoT  Undtrgraduate$ :  — 
1'  J^.  Aut.  FrofeiBor  Q.  H.  Fabrbr,  Hr.  Bbbbd,  and  other  auinants.  — 
Zoology  (introdnctory  conrae). 

1  Gr.,  10  Se.,  20  Jn.,  81  So.,  2fi  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  26  8c.    Total  18*. 

ffcf.  Dr.  Caitlb,  Mr.  Cbawlbt,  and  a  second  asiiMBnt. — Horphologj  of 

AnimalR.  3  Or.,  S  Se.,  11  Ja.,  10  So.,  S  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  »  Sc.     Total  44. 

For  Undergraduata  and  OraducUei :  — 
S.  Dr.  H,  W,  Rakd  and  Mr.  Ohdwat.  —  ComparatiTe  Anatomr  of  Vertebrate!. 
4  Gr.,  8  Se.,  3  Jd.,  8  So.,  G  Sc.    Total  18. 


Totals. 
10.  Dr.  Castlb.  —  Experimental  Morphology.     Ontogeneiia.       3  Or.     Total  8. 

13' V-  Aitt.  Profeiior  O.  H.  Farkbb.  —  Introdaction  to  tbe  tmAj  oi  the  Ner- 
Toni  Byatem.  3  Dr.,  1  Se.,  8  Sc.     Total  6. 

\Phf.  Astt.  Profesior  G,  H.  Pabkbr.  — The  Nerroni  Syilem  and  ita  Terminal 
Orgaat.  Central  Nerronl  Organs  and  Terminal  Organs  of  Efferent 
Nerrei.  8  Gr.,  I  Se.,  4  Sc.     ToUl  8. 

PtimarUji  for  Qraduata :  — 

Codr«b  op  Rbrbarcr. 
10a.  Profeiior  Mark.  —  Anatomy  and  DeTelopment  of  Vertebrates  and  Inverte- 
brates. 8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  I  Sc.     Total  10. 
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GmIokt  and  OeOKTaphy. 
^nmarHyJbr  Undtrgradjtaif :  — 
A*  hf.  Dr.  Daly.  —  Fh^uography  ot  the  Laadi. 

9  Gr.,  3  8e.,  9  Jn.,  10  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  87  Sc,  i  Bn.     Total  TS. 
B^hf.  Ant.  ProfeMor  W*3u>. — Meteorology  (elemenUiy  L-onrae). 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  d  Jn.,  19  So.,  30  Ft.,  S  Sp.,  45  Sc,  S  Bd.    Total  106. 
,4*/.  Frofesaor  Shilbb  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  Geology. 
3  Gr.,  19  Se.,  47  Jn.,  116  So.,  1S8  Fr.,  16  Sp.,  85  Be,  1  Law, 

9  Me.,  6  Bn.    Total  4SS. 
S*j^.  Mr.  J.  B.  WooDwoRTH,  auiited  by  Meisn.  Woodmah  and  Botmtoh. — 
Elementary  Field  and  Laboiatory  Geo  logy. 

4  Or.,  9  Se.,  11  Jn.,  40  So.,  S9  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  68  Sc.,  4  Bn.     Total  168. 
Vhf.  Ami.  ProfeHor  Wakd.  —  Meteorology  (lecoiid  cddtm). 

4  Se.,  2  So.,  6  Sc.    Total  11. 
At  Uyuitrgradiiattt  and  Oraduattt :  — 
Vkf.  Frofeasor  Davm. — PbyEiography  of  the  United  Stalei. 

6  Or.,  6  8e.,  2  Jn.,  9  Sc     Total  34. 
8.  Mr.  J.  B.  B'ooDWOMB,  aatined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodmak.— General  CritJcal 
Geology.  3  Or.,  8  Se.,  4  Jn.,  2  So.,  S  Sc.    Total  19. 

10.  ProfcMor  Smtth.  —  MinlDg  Geology. 

2  Or.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  9  So.,  16  Sc.    Total  99. 

19.  Dr.  Jaooab.  — AdTanced  Geological  Held  Work.     Areal  0«olagy  In  the 

TidulQr  of  BoMoD.  4  Or.,  8  Se.,  8  Sc.    Total  10. 

11*  kf.  Dr.  Dalt.  —  Oceanograpfay.    I  Gr.,  7  Sc,  8  Jn.,  G  So.,  4  Sc.     ToUl  90. 

17*  jy.  Dr.  JAQOAB.  —  Ezperiinental  and  Dynamical  Geology. 

8  Gr.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.,  9  Sc.    Total  T. 
Wkf.  Mr.  J.  B.  WooDWORiH,  ambted  by  Mr.  BoTirroN.—Oladal  Geology. 

8  Se.,  1  Jn.,  6  Sc    Total  IS. 
17' V'  FrofeMor  Smttb.  —  Pre-Cambriaa  Oeology  of  North  America,  with 
««pecial  reference  to  the  ■tratigraphy  and  economic!  of  the  rocki  in  the 
original  Lanrentian  area  and  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Sc     Total  6. 

19' V>  A**t-  Profeator  Wabd.— General  Climatology.      2  Or.,  4  Se.    Total  6. 

96*  kf.  AMt.  Profetior  Ward.  —  Special  CUmatoIc^.       1  Or.,  1  Sp.    Total  9. 

Hkf.  Profenor  Shales  and  Aut.  Frofeiior  R.  T.  Jacksor,  atdMed  by  Mr. 

Stoke.  —  General  Palaeontology. 

I  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  17  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Fr.,  17  Sc.     Total  60. 
14a  A/  'A**'-  ProfeHorR.  T.  Jaokboh,  atriitedbyMr.  Stoxe.  — General  Palae- 
ontology. S  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  8c.     Total  IS. 
16.  ProfeiMtr  Sralek  and  Ami.  Profeisor  R.  T.  Jaoksoh.  —  Historical  Geology. 
1  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  2. 
18'  ]^.  ProfeiBorB  Shaler  and  Sun 
pmdncta  and  water  anpply. 
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Prima/nli/ for  Qraduaitt ;  — 

COtlRBEH    OF    SkBEASCH. 

80    ProfeMor  D*vi8.  —  Phyriography  (advanced  course).  i  Or.     Total! 

53.  Profesion  8hai.kb,  Davis,  and  Svtth,  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodwokth,  and  Dr. 

JioQAB.  —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field  and  Labontoiy. 

3  Gr.,  1  8c.     Total  8. 

54.  FrofesBor  Shjllbh  and  Asat.  Frofessor  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Advanced  Palae- 

ODtolog]'.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

MincialoKjr  and  P»tiOKrapli7. 
Primarilt/  for  Vndtrgraduaiet :  — 
3.  Professor  Wolff,  Dtb.  Palachb  and  Loan.  —  Mineralogy. 

8  Gr„  6  Se.,  9  Jn.,  7  So.,  83  8c.     IcAtl  47. 
Skf.  Professor  Wolff.  —  Building  Stones  (conrse  for  students  of  Architecture). 
1  Or.,  I  So.,  80  Sc.    Total  83. 
For  UndergraduaU$  and  OradtuUt* :  — 
7' A/-  r)r.  Palachb. —  Cryitallograph;.  2  Se.,  1  Ju.    Totals. 

8'  hf  Professor  WoLrF  and  Dr.  Falacrb.  —  Fhyiical  Crytlallography  (mainly 
Optical  Mineralogy  and  its  applications).        2  Gr.,  3  Se.i  8  Jn.    Total  6. 
13.  Professor  Wolff  and  Dr.  Lobd-  —  Petrography. 

fi  Se.,  2  Jn.,  4  Sc.     Total  11. 
Privumly  far  Oraduata :  — 

COURBB   OP  RBSBARCM. 


MlniBt;  and  MetaUnigy. 
n>r  Undtrgraduattt  and  Oradvater :  — 
l*\f.  FroteBBor  SurrH.  —  Mining.     Prospecting  and  exploring i  satupllng,  and 
the  principlea  of  exploitation.  3  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Ja.,  3  So.,  IS  Sc.    Total  ST. 
i^Kf.  Mr.  SAUVBUR.—Hetallargy  of  iron  and  steel. 

1  Or.,  9  Se.,  1  Jo.,  I  So.,  15  Sc.    Total  37. 
8*  lif.  Hr.  Ratnbr.  —  Metallurgy  of  copper,  nickel,  lead,  tine,  and  die  minor 
metsU.  3  Dr.,  4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  1  So.,  11  Sc.     Total  31. 

4.  Mr.  Rathbb. — Ore-dressing,  Concentration,  and  Milling. 

8Gr.,  lSe.,9  8c.  Totalis. 
6'V-  Professor  Sktth.  —  Mining.     Metal  and  coal  mining ;  exploitation, 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  7  Sc.  Total  18. 
11*  V-  Mr.  Ratmkk.  —  Mining  Plant.  3  Gr.,  S  Se.,  6  Sc.    Total  10. 

e'™«»V-  Mr.  White. —Metallnrgical  Chemistry.  3  Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  18. 

T.  Mr.  Whits. — Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  conrse). 

SOr.,  ISe.,  ISc.  ToUl  4. 
lO'V*-  Mr.  Rathbr.  — Fire  Assaying.  3  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  6  Sc.  Totalis. 
Primarily  for  Oradvate*  .■  — 

Connsx  of  Resbabgh. 
SO.  Mr,  SArTBUR.  —  Metallographr  and  thePhysicsof  Metals.    3  8c.     Totals. 
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j\iiifriMn  AKbMMloty  and  Sthnolosjr- 
At  IMdtrgradnatet  CMd  Oraduaiii ;  — 
1.  Dr.  Bdbhbu..  —  Oenenl  Anthropology.     Somatology.     Prehiatoric  Archae- 
ology of  Europe  and  America.     Ethnology. 

8  Gr.,  6  8e.,  6  Ju.,  fi  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  8c.     Total  20. 
iVtMority  /or  Orcutvaia :  — 

Vkf.  Dr.  J.  H.  WooM.  — PrimitiTe  ReUgioni.  Theoriei  of  origin,  aoiminn, 
totemimi,  tetiahiani,  ceremonial,  lymboUam,  comparative  mythology,  and 
folklore.  9  Sc,  S  Ju.,  2  Sc,  1  R.    Total  7. 

4'k/.  Dr.  Rdbsku..  —  FrehlBtoric  Archaeology;  Enropean  Ethnology. 

a  Gr.,  6  Se,,  1  8c.,  1  Me.     Total  10. 
Viif.  Dr.  RuSBBu..  —  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.    8  Gr.     Total  8. 

CouKBBB  or  Sfbciai.  Stcdt. 


;S0i.  Di.  RuaeBLL.  — AdTanced  8omatology.  1  Or.,  1  8e.     Total  2. 

Anatomy,  Pliyiiolofy,  and  B.j%Imi». 

1.  Dr.  Dahubo,  Dr.  Frotaxdib.  and  Dr.  Rjlcor.  — Elementary  Anatomy  and 
Fbysiology.     Ferional  Hygiene.     EmergencieB. 

1  Gr.,  16  So.,  W  Jo.,  81  So.,  6  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  IS  8c.,  I  Lair.     Total  100. 
Vkf.  Dr.  D.  A.  BAmanr.— Anthropometry.  1  Gr.,  II  Sc.    Total  IS. 

S*A/-  Dr.  D.  A.  Sarobnt.  — Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Hechanlca. 

1  Or.,  8  Sc     Total  8. 

IfatnuAion  by  Doctors  of  Pkilotophy. 

The  following  course  was  given  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the 
President  and  Fellows,  empowering  the  Facalty  to  authorize  any 
Doctor  of  Riiloaophy  or  of  Science  who  has  been  approved  by  the 
Department  with  which  his  work  is  most  closely  related,  to  give 
instruction  for  a  period  not  exceeding  four  months,  either  gratnitonsly 
or  for  such  fees  as  be  may  himself  fix  and  collect :  — 
Dr.  H.  H.  Browk.  —  Electrical  Conduction  in  Gasea. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  1901. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  given  during 
the  summer  of  1901  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  with  an 
enumeration  and  classification  of  the  atudenta  taking  each  coarse. 
The  same  abbreviations  are  used  as  in  the  forgoing  table,  with  the 
addition  of   the  abbreviations    8.S.   for  members  of  the  Harvard 
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Summer  School,  and  Co.  for  member  of  the  Sammer  School  for 
CabaDB,  who  were  otherwise  ancomiected  with  the  Unireraity.  The 
index  f^T  denotes  conraes  which  may  be  offered  to  count  towards  a 
degree. 

Oreek. 
I.  Dr.  O.  H.  CHAiB.  —  Greek  for  Beeianera.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

1  Sp.,  4  R.,  7  S.S.    ToiaI  is. 
Latin. 
I.  Dr.  H.  W.  Fbbbcott.  —  Ltlin  for  Teachers  i 
S  tames  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

BagUah. 

A.  Asst.  Professor  Hublbut,  assisted  b7  Messrs.  F.  W.  C.  Hbrsbt  and  Y.  W. 

Rbtholds.  —  English  Composition  (elementary  course) .     6  times  a  week, 
for  6  weeks.  76  8.  S.     Total  76. 

B.  Dr.  Hatkadibb,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  W.  C.  Hebbbt.  —  English  Composition 

(advanced  course).    6  Umes  a  week,  for  6  weeks.        36  S.  S.     Toul  38. 

0.  Mr.  P,  LA  RoBB.  —  English  Composition  (second  adranced  coarse).     6  time* 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  6  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Dr.  SoHoriBLD.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     Anglo-Saxon  Header  and  Qrommar.     6  dmea 

a  week,  (or  6  weeks.  1  Sp.,  6  S.  S.     Total  7. 

Dr.  W.  A.  NaiLBON.  —  Bhakspere.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

13  S.  B.     Total  IS. 

Mr.  Hdblbut,  assisted  b;  Hr.  F.  W.  Rbtkoldb.  — English  Literatnre  of  the 

Kighleenth  Century.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.       30  S.  B.     Total  BO. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Nbilsoh.  —  English  Uteratnre  in  Outline,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Times 

to  the  Present.     6  Untes  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     28  S.  B.,  E  Co-     Total  88. 

Hr.  I.  L.  WiiTTEB.  —  Pnblle  Speaking  and  Reading.     Course  for  teaebera  of 

reading  and  pubUo  speakiag,   and  for  teachers  of   English.     6  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  13  S.  S.,  1  Gr.     Total  14. 

Garman. 

I.  Dr.  J.  P.  CoAB.  —  Composition  and  ConTeraation.      6  times  a  week,  for  6 

weeka.  18  8.  S.     Total  18. 

-  Qermau  Literature  of  the  Classic  Period.     S  times  a 


Qrammar,    reading,    aod 
6  S.S.,  I  L.    Total  6. 
II    Asst.   Professor   Mabood. — Advanced  Course.      Literature,   reading,   and 
comporition.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  5  S.  8.     Total  G. 


Sponiah. 
-  Introductory  Course.    Qrammar,  c 
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HUtoiy  «nd  Gorenunent. 
I.  Dr.  BoTBFORD.  —  Greek  Hiitory.      Lectnref  (6  timea  a  week,  for  6  weeki)  ; 
TcaeBTch,  conference!,  and  written  work  (1  week}.        18  S.  S.     Total  IS. 
n.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cboss.  —  Englub  Hinory.     88  lectnrei,  inpplemented  bj  written 
eierciaei.  118.3.     Total  11. 

m.  ProfeMor  Habt  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Csosa.  ~  American  HiBtoiy.     Lectaref  and 
baining  in  the  me  of  material!,  and  In  the  appUcalion  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  !tnd7.     SG  lectarea,  !npplemented  by  4  piece!  of  written  woA. 
as  8.  S,    Total  S6. 
IT.  Profe!!Or  Lowell  and   Mr.  J.  P.  Wabhbh.  —  Ciiil  Ooveniment.     Lec- 
tarea, reading,  and  report*.     6  time*  a  week,  for  6  week!. 

IIS.S.    Total  II. 
Paychology- 
I.  Dr.  MicDonaui.  —  The  P!ychology  of  the  aeniei  and  the  development 
of  Totnntaiy  motor  ability.    6  timea  a  week,  for  6  weeka. 

18  8.  8.    Total  18. 
n.  Dr.  HacDodoall.- 
motor  actiTi^.    I 

Education. 
I,  Aail.  Profenor  Hahts.  —  Qeneral  Principle*    of   Education.     Cooraei  of 
atody;    organization  and  adminlBtration  of   Mhooli  and  icliool  ayatomi. 
2fi  lectnrea,  mpplemented  by  written  work  and  the!i!. 

89  8.8.,  ICn.    Total  40. 

II.  Hr.  A.  0.  NoBTOH.  —  Hiitory  of  Educational  Aim!  and  Prinolplea  from 

anUqolty  to  the  pieient  time.     3G  lectnrea,  supplemented  by  reading  and 

reporU.  11  S.  8.    Total  II. 

Theory  of  OMlgn. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Roaa  and   aaaiBlanta.  —  Lecture!,  with  experimental   practice,  for 

designer!,  tor  teacher!  of  Design,  and  for  teachen  at  the  Hiatory  of  Art. 

70  8.8.    Total  70. 

■nslc. 

I.   Hr.  W.  B.  SpALDtKO.  —  Onunmar  and  Principlei.     G  timei  a  week,  for  6 

week!.  7  8.  S.    Total?. 

n.  Mr.  W.  R.  8pau>iho.  —  General  Coime.      5  time*  a  week,  for  6  weelu. 

C  8.  8.    Total  e, 
Matliwiatiu. 
|9~SD.    Dr.  H.  H.  Bbowh.  — Advanced    Algebra.      G  time*   a   week,  for  S 
week*.  3  Ju.,  6  8.  8.    Total  8. 

t^^  SE.  Mr.  AsHTOH. — Solid  Geometry.     6  timea  a  week,  for  6  weeka. 

18o.,a  Jn.,  ISc.,  6S.  8.     Total  10. 

19^  SA.  Dr.  H.  H.  Bbowk.  —  Plane  Trigonometry.     G  timea  a  week,  tor  6 

weeka.  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  8p.,  6  S.  8.     Total  IS. 
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S3.  Mr.  Abhtoh.  —  DiflereDtikl  and  Integral  Calcnliu.     6  time*  a  week,  (or  6 

weeks.  1  Jn.,  4  Sc.,  2  S.  S.    Total  7. 

AatniKimj. 

Awt.  FroleMor  Wu.uoh. — Lectare«,labDraU»y  work,  and  otMervationt.    B  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  a  S.  S.,  1  Or.    Total  S. 

PkjBlca. 

AHt.  ProteMOT  Sabine,  aaeiated  b;  Hr.  W.  E.  McELrnBsH  and  Profeuor  W.  D. 

CoLUKS   (EarUuun  College).  —  Elementai7  Fhjaics.      6  times  a  we«k, 

for  6  weeki.  18  S.  S.     Total  18. 

—  Advanced  Physics.    6  times  a  week, 

1  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Ba.,  IS  S.  S.     Total  IS. 

ClwiBittry. 
Dr.  TOBBXT,  Bflsist«d   by  Messrs.  Halk,  Black  and    Calbani.  —  Btementarj 
Theoretical  and  Descriptire  Chemistry.      6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

S  a.  8.     Total  9. 
Dr.  To&KBT  and  assistants. — Advanced  c 

a  week,  for  6  weeks. 
Dr.  ToBsxr  and  assistants.  —  Elementary  Organic  Cheminiy.     S  times  a  week, 
for  8  weeks.  4  8.  S.    Total  1. 

Botany. 
|9*>  SI.  Mr.  OuTi,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Dahdshi.  —  Lectnres,  laboratory  work, 
and  field  work.     S  limes  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

S  Ju.,  S  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sc,  11  S.  S.     Total  18. 

tS^  B3.  Hr.  OuvB  and  assistants.  —  Advanced  Coarse   in  Morphology,  etc. 

6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  IFr.,  18  8.  S.    Total  9. 

G«olOKjr. 

|9**S1.  Professor  Bhalbk  and  Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementary  course.    I.ec- 
tnrea,  laboratory,  and  field  work.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

1  So.,  I  Fr.,  8  Sc.,  7  8.  S.    Total  18. 


Pkyalcal  Training. 

Dr.   D.   A.  Sabobnt  and    assistants.  —  Elementary  and  advanced    conrses  in 
tbeoiy  and  practice.     5  weeks.  1  Sp..  US  S.  8.,  36  Ca.     Total  149. 

HlatoTlcal  Bxcnnloiu. 
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Tbe  following  conrses  were  given  ia  the  summer  &b  part  of  the 
regnlar  inBtroction  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 

SugiaeeiinK. 
ia.  Mr.  TuBMBB.  —  Plane  Sarrejing.     Keld  work.     Daily,  4  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  S  Be.,  6  Ju.,  S  So,,  13  Fr.,  32  Sc.,  1  Bn.,  S  S.  S.     Total  66. 
4e.  Mr.  Titbhbb.^  Geodetic  Surveying.     Daily,  2  weeks. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Ju.,  T  So.,  12  Fr.,  46  Sc.,  1  S.  S.     Total  77. 
4if.  Ht.  Tobheb.  —  Railroad  Sorveying.     Daily,  3  weeki. 

1  Or.,  8  Sc,  S  Jn.,  8  So.,  12  Fr.,  46  Sc.,  1  S.  S.     Total  79. 
10a.  Awl.  PrafeMor  W.  8.  Bitbkb.  —  Chipping,  filing,  and  Sttiug.     Ninety 
honn.  2  Ju.,  I  Fr.,  20  Sc,  3  S.  S.     Total  26. 

10b.  .\Mt.  PrafeMor  W.  S.  Bdbkb.  —  BlackBmlthlng.     Ninety  houra. 

2  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  21  Sc,  2  8.  S.    Total  26. 
lOc.  Aut.  Profewor  Bubkb.  —  Pattern  Making,  etc.     Ninety  hours. 

a  Jn.,  1  Fr.,  22  Sc,  2  S.  8.     Total  27. 
lOt.  .-Vsst.  Professor  Bubke.  —  Uachine^hop  l*ractice.     Ninety  hoon. 

3  Ju.,  1  Fr.,  2»  Sc,  3  8.  8.    Total  39. 

Instruction  provided  for  1901-02. 
In  the  list  of  couraea  of  inatruction  provided  for  1901-02  there 
were,  as  usual,  muneroDS  changes  of  detail,  eapecially  changes  of 
instructors  or  in  the  plan  of  inatraction  in  some  of  the  conraes  given 
r^jularlj  every  year,  and  cfaangea  due  to  alteration  and  rotation 
among  tbe  more  advanced  conraes.  In  some  departments,  namely, 
Bomance  Langnagea,  History,  and  Fhiloaophy,  there  appears  a 
substantial  diminution  of  the  amount  of  inatruction,  due  to  the  loas 
or  temporary  absence  of  instructors ;  while  a  few  other  depart- 
ments, notably  English  and  Engineering,  show  a  aubstantial  gain. 
In  the  great  majority  of  the  departments,  however,  the  amount  of 
instructioD  is  nearly  tbe  same  aa  it  was  in  1900-01,  and  tbe  total 
amount  offered  by  the  Faculty  is  not  materially  changed.  The 
totals  for  tbe  last  four  years  are  aa  follows :  — 

1898-99 327i  courses 

1899-1900 838 

190(H)1 366 

1901-OS 3B4i        " 

Arnoi^  the  conraes  announced  for  tbe  present  year,  tbe  following 
desen'e  special  mention  as  distinct  additions  to  tbe  list :  — 
FrimarUyfor  Undergraduata:  — 
ProfessoN  Sumi,  M.  Wahrbh,  and  Howard,  As»t,  I'rofesaor  C.  P.  P&bkbh, 

and  ]>r.  E.  K.  Rahd.  —  General  View  of  La^n  I'oetr}-. 
Dr.  BcBRwiRrH.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German.     Hf. 
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For  Undtrgraduatt*  and  Oradvattf:  — 

AMt.  Profeuor  RopKs.  —  IntntduiAioii  to  the  Stod;  of  the  Nev  Teatament.    ^. 

ProfeiRor  Kittbedok.  —  Stndiei  in  the  Sources  and   HiatoTy  of  the  Eoglub 

Vocabnluy.     Bf. 
Dr.  ScHOFiBLD.  — The  Literuj  Hiitarj  of  England  frgm  the  Nvmum  Conqnert 

to  Chaucer.     Hf. 
Dr.  SoHOPtRLD.  —  The  Litemry  Biitory  of  England  from  Chaucer  to  Elizabetb. 

Hf. 
Frofcsaor  A.  S.  Hill  aod  Mr.  J.  G.  Hart.  —  Ilislor;  and  DevelopnieDt  of  Bug- 

Uih  Literature  in  outline  from  1700  to  1900.     Hf. 
Dr.  E.  K.  Rahd.  — Latin  Bacolic  Poetry  from  Virgil  to  the  Itenaiaiance.     ^f. 
Aast.  Profesaor  Wiekeb.  —  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Rnaaian  Literature. 

11/. 

Dr,  Fat.  —  Hiitoiy  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Hf. 
Hr.  Wtmah,  —  Principles  of  Law  in  their  application!  to  Indaatrial  Problemi. 
Mr,  SpALniMO.  —  Vocal  Counterpoint,  with  analyiia  of  choral  works  of  the  great 

compoaers.     Hf. 
Dr.  BoDTON.  —  Elementary  Theory  of  Differential  Equations.    Hf. 
AMt.  Professor  Adlus.  —  Direct  Current  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery.     Hf. 

Primarily  for  Oraduaitt :  — 

Aiit.  Professor  Gouck. — The  Playa  of  Enripldes. 

Professor  M.  Warrbw.  — The  Comedies  of  Terence. 

Dr.  £.  K.  Rahd.  —  Boethias  (Consolatio  Philotophiae).    Iff. 

Profeasor  H.  W.  Smtth.  —  Greek  Grammar  (Syntax).     Hf. 

Professor  Morqak.  —  Isaeos  and  the  Greek  Laws  of  Inheritance.     Hf. 

Profeasor  von  Jaoehann.  —  Topics  in  the  History  of  the  German  Language 
(seminary  course). 

Professor  Channino.  — The  Sources  and  Llteratore  of  American  Hiitory.     Hf. 

Professor  Munsterdeho.  —  The  Theory  of  the  Will  (seminary  course). 

Professor  Peabodt.  —  The  Ethics  of  Jeaus  Christ  (seminar;  course). 

Dr.  MiLLBB.  —  Ethical  Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (seminary  conrse). 

Mr.  J.  L.  C(i(iUT>UB.  —  Non-Euclidean  Geometry. 

Aset.  Professor  M.  B6chkr.  —  Introduction  to  Partial  Differential  Equations.    ^. 

Profennor  J.  M.  Peihce.  — Selected  Topics  in  QuatemionB,     Hf. 

ProfeMur  Bterlt.  —  Picard,  Tralt^  d'Analyse,  I  (coarse  of  reading  and 
research) . 

Mr.  J.  L,  CooLiiMiK.  —  Selected  Topics  in  Projectire  Oeometiy  (course  of  read- 
ing and  research). 

Asm.  Professor  Marks.  —  Heat  Engines  (conrse  of  research). 

Dr.  I>iX(iH.  —  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.  Llngnlstlca. 
Bf 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

The  most  importfuit  subject  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Faculty  during  the  past  year  was  the  question  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte.  A  communication  from  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  received  in  April,  1900,  requesting  that  there 
be  inserted  in  the  Catalogue  a  clear  statement  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  various  degrees  given  in  course  can  be  obtained,  found 
the  Faculty  eugaged  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  statement  of  our 
existing  requirements,  with  especial  reference  to  the  period  of 
residence,  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  published . 
statements  of  the  requirements  for  the  other  degrees  under  the 
charge  of  the  Faculty  are  believed  to  be  reasonably  clear,  but  those 
relating  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  had  become  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate,  because  they  took  no  Cf^nizance  of  the  growing 
practice  of  graduating  in  three  years.  On  this  subject  the  Faculty 
had  formulated  no  general  rules,  but  continued  to  deal  with  the 
Uiree-year  candidates,  who  have  now  become  a  nnmerous  body,  on 
individnal  petition.  In  this  way  a  series  of  precedents  had  been 
established  and  a  policy  outlined ;  but  before  reducing  these  to  the 
form  of  general  rules  the  Faculty  deemed  it  prudent  to  institute  a 
careful  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  and  ascertain  whether  it  was 
not  feasible  to  arrive  at  a  better  definition  of  the  requirements. 
The  matter  was  accordingly  referred  to  a  Committee  which,  owing 
to  tbe  presa  of  work  incident  to  the  close  of  the  College  year,  could 
not  begin  its  investigations  until  the  autumn,  and  could  not  con- 
clude them  before  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  for  1900-01. 
Accordingly  no  change  in  the  statement  of  requirements  was  made 
in  tiiat  volume. 

Tbe  Committee,  which  consisted  of  Professors  J.  M.  Peirce,  Davis, 
Briggs,  Hall,  von  Jagemann,  Taossig,  UtHgan,  and  Hurlbut,  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  as  Chairman,  went  into  the  subject  committed 
to  it  with  great  thoroughness,  and  in  April  presented  an  elaborate 
report.  The  Committee  as  constituted  was  not  unaniuious  on  the 
general  question  of  the  expediency  of  encouraging  graduation  in 
three  years ;  but,  in  accordance  with  its  instructions,  it  formulated 
a  new  deflnition  of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte 
which  it  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  '  in  case  the 
Faculty  deems  it  expedient  at  this  time  to  recognize  the  three  years 
coarse  and  to  give  it  a  place  alongside  of  the  four  years  course.' 
The  proposed  definitioD  failed  by  a  narrow  margin  to  command  a 
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mRJority  of  the  votes  of  the  Faculty.  The  matter  must,  therefore, 
go  over  for  future  Co uBi deration.  Meanwhile,  the  Faculty  has  pre- 
pared &  Btatemeut  of  its  present  practice  in  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  which,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  will  be  published  in  the  Catalogue  for  1901-02. 

The  facts  and  statistics  gathered  by  the  Committee  and  included 
in  its  i-eport  to  tho  Faculty  are,  I  think,  sufflcieutly  valuable  and 
interesting  to  warrant  me  in  reproducing  them  here,  as  they  give 
a  brief  history  of  this  vexed  question  to  the  present  time  and  an 
account  of  the  existing  situation.  The  essential  portions  of  them 
are  given  in  the  following  paragraphs*  :  — 

"  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  into  our  admission  reqnii-ements 
of  studies  equivalent  to  courses  taught  in  college,  there  has  grown 
up  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  pre- 
paration with  which  our  students  enter  on  their  college  work,  and,  in 
consequence,  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  collie  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  About  half 
of  the  students  of  every  Freshman  class  have  entered  with  defi- 
ciencies in  their  admission  records,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  as 
much  as  the  equivalent  of  two  or  more  college  courses ;  and  these 
deficiencies  are  often  most  naturally  made  up  by  taking  the  corre- 
sponding studies  in  collie.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  have  antici- 
pated one  or  more  college  studies ;  and  although  a  student  who  has 
anticipated  half  the  work  of  the  Freshman  year  may  register  as  a 
Sophomore,  by  no  means  all  who  have  this  privilege  avail  themselves 
of  it.  The  admissions  to  advanced  standing  exhibit  an  eqaal  variety 
of  individual  cases. 

"  Under  these  diverse  conditions  the  requirement  of  work  to  l>e 
done  in  coU^e  has  become  a  variable  quantity,  and  the  formulation 
of  specific  rules  to  meet  all  the  cases  that  may  arise  is  no  longer 
practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  existing  requirement  of 
residence  and  study  for  the  attainment  of  the  Bachelor's  degree  is 
stated  in  terms  applicable  to  a  student  who  has  entered  the  Fresh- 
man class  with  no  deficiencies  in  his  admission  record,  and  with  no 
college  work  to  his  credit ;  and  with  this  fundamental  rule  and  a  few 
supplementary  regulations  it  has  been  found  possible  to  deal  with  all 
Other  cases.   .  .  . 

"  For  a  student  with  a  clear  admission  record  and  no  college  work 
to  his  credit,  the  present  requirement  of  residence  and  study  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  in  substance  as  follows :  — 

n   in   the  Appendix,  pp. 
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"  Id  bia  Preshman  year  he  must  take  Englieh  A,  and  other  etudies 
amoantJDg  to  four'  courseB; 

"  In  his  Sophomore  year  he  mast  take  elective  Btadtes  amounting 
to  four  coDTsee,  and  in  addition,  if  he  has  passed  in  English  A  with 
Grade  D,  an  elective  half-course  in  English  Composition  ; 

"In  hie  Junior  and  Senior  years  he  must  take  elective  studies 
amounting  to /our  courses  each  year, 

"  The  present  rules,  therefore,  contemplate  a  normal  residence  of 
four  years,  in  each  of  which  the  student  is  required  to  take  studies 
equivalent  to  four  courses,  together  with  such  work  in  English  as 
may  be  prescribed  for  him.  The  total  requirement  of  college  work 
amounts  to  sixteen  courses,  t<^ether  with  the  prescribed  English ; 
including  the  prescribed  English,  it  amounts  to  seventeen  or  to 
seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'*  In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
the  student  must  have  passed  in  all  of  the  courses  which  he  is 
required  to  lake,  and  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above 
Dy  (1)  in  at  least  half  of  all  his  college  work,  and  (2)  in  at  least 
half  of  the  work  of  his  Senior  year. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  normal  student  con- 
templated in  the  roles  the  total  amount  of  work  which  be  is  required 
to  take  and  the  total  amount  required  for  the  degree  are  identical. 
In  actual  practice,  while  the  amount  of  work  the  student  is  required 
to  take  during  a  given  period  of  residence  is  Bxed  by  a  general 
regnlatiOD,  the  amount  required  for  the  degree  varies  greatly  with 
tbe  individual.  It  is  increased  in  the  cases  of  those  who  enter 
a  class,  Freshman  or  other,  with  deficiencies  which  can  be  best 
made  up  by  work  in  college;  it  is  often  diminished,  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  have  anticipat«d  college  studies,  by  the  amount  of 
the  studies  anticipated.  For  the  latter  class  of  cases  the  Faculty 
has  provided  that  the  number  of  courses  regularly  required  in  the 
Senior  year,  or  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  may  be  reduced, 
but  only  '  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  student  to  devote  the 
time  thus  gained  to  his  remaining  studies  or  to  studies  in  a  pro- 
fessional school.'  The  number  of  students  who  have  asked  for  a 
reduction  for  the  first  of  the  two  reasons  here  stated  has  never  been 
large.  Tbe  applications  for  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
studies  in  a  professional  school  have  come  mostly  fnmi  students 
intendiog  to  enter  the  Law  School,  the  convenient  location  of  which 

*  He  m^  take  and  rei-eire  credit  in  additioiial  itadica  to  the  extent  of  one 
coDNe  in  hit  Freihmu)  year,  and  of  two  coaraci  la  any  lubsequent  year.  He 
maj  take  itodlef  beyond  thit  limit,  but  receives  no  credit  in  them. 
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inade  a  combinatioii  of  undergraduate  and  professional  work  prac- 
ticable. For  some  years  such  students  were  permitted  to  take,  while 
still  Festered  in  the  College,  enough  coni'seB  in  law  to  enable  them 
to  enter,  on  graduation,  the  second-year  class  of  the  School.  This 
practice  ceased  in  1894,  when  a  new  rule  for  admission  to  the  second* 
year  class  of  the  Law  School  went  into  effect,  requiring  that  a  candi- 
date, besides  passing  the  examinations,  must  have  been  a  member, 
for  at  least  one  academic  year,  of  another  law  school.  From  1894 
nntil  1900  the  desired  saving  of  a  year  was  effected  in  another  way. 
A  considerable  number  of  students  asked  for  leave  of  absence  for 
their  Senior  year  in  order  to  register  as  i-egular  first-year  students  in 
the  Law  School ;  and  leave  was  usually  granted  if  the  student's  work 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  was  bo  far  advanced  that  the  part  remaining 
to  be  done  did  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  courses.  This  practice  has 
now  in  turn  been  brought  to  an  end  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  under  which  a  student  is  no  longer  permitted  to  carry  on  studies 
for  the  degree  of  A.B.  along  with  the  regidar  studies  of  the  law 
course ;  so  that  this  I'esource  for  undergraduates  hot  fully  occupied 
in  their  fourth  year  with  studies  required  for  the  degree  of  A.B,  is 
no  longer  available.  The  courses  of  the  Medical  School  are  still 
open  to  such  students,  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  undertaken 
to  carry  on  their  medical  studies  along  with  their  college  work  haa 
always  been  very  small. 

"  Aa  a  result  of  tlie  conditions  which  have  been  described,  and  also 
of  the  liberty  which  a  student  has  of  taking  and  receiving  credit  in 
studies  additional  to  the  amount  he  is  required  to  take  in  any  year,* 
it  happens,  and  must  inevitably  happen  under  our  system,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  students  in  their  fourth  year  are  required  to 
take  studies  amounting  to  four  courses,  but  do  not  need  to  pass 
in  all  of  these  studies  in  order  to  complete  the  number  of  courses 
requireti  for  the  degree.  The  difficulty  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  of  enforcing  the  requirement  of  four  courses  under  tbeae 
circumstances  has  not  proved  serious.  The  disposition  of  our 
students  in  general  is  to  lake  moie  work  than  is  required  of  tbem, 
and  to  get  credit  for  nil  that  they  take.  In  the  class  of  1900,  out  of 
a  total  of  404  students  graduating,  204  had  received  credit  in  studies 
exceeding  by  from  one  half-course  to  six  courses  the  requirement  for 
the  degree.     Towards  the  end  of  every  year  a  number  of  Seniors  ask 

■  Inclading  G^niiaa  A  or  French  A,  anlesi  he  h&ii  pwsed  in  both  Elementuy 
Oemikn  and  Elementary  French  for  ttdmiuion.  For  the  aake  of  clGameii  Ihii 
u  not  ipeciHcall;  montioned  in  the  preient  statement,  .  .  .  lince  it  does  not 
■fleet  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  nudent'i  work  .  .  ■ 
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to  be  excaaed  from  taking  the  final  examinations  in  courses  not 
Deeded  for  the  degree,  and  auch  exemption  may  often  be  granted  with- 
out TiolftUng  the  spirit  of  the  rule.  The  number  of  refractory  cases 
which  have  had  to  be  settled  by  the  Faculty  has  been  exceedingly 
Bmatl. 

"  For  the  attainment  of  the  degree  in  less  than  four  years  from 
the  time  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  the  only  provision  as 
yet  made  by  the  Faculty  in  its  published  announcements  refers  to 
students  who  have  anticipated,  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  a  part 
of  their  college  work.  Such  students  are  informed  that  they  'may 
obtain  leave  from  the  Faculty  to  fulfil  tlie  requirements  for  the 
decree  in  three  years  by  taking  additional  elective  studies  under  the 
lules  of  the  Faculty.'  Applications  under  this  rule  '  will  not 
wdinarily  be  acted  upon  until  the  close  of  the  student's  first  year ; 
and  the  decision  upon  them  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
studeat'e  record  both  in  his  examiuation  for  admission  and  in  his 
college  work.'  In  practice,  however,  the  Faculty  has  not  restricted 
this  privilege  to  the  class  of  students  to  whom  this  notice  is 
addressed.  By  a  nile  adopted  in  18d0  any  student  who  by  the 
middle  of  his  Senior  year  has  completed  the  required  work  for  the 
degree,  is  excused,  if  he  so  desires,  from  further  residence.  In 
1891  the  Faculty  established  a  standing  '  Committee  on  Graduation 
in  Le80  than  Four  Years,'  which  was  chained  with  the  investigation 
of  all  applications  under  this  head  until  1896,  when  the  Committee 
was  aboUsbed  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Harvard  College.  Neither  the  Committee  nor  the 
Board  was  chained  with  full  power  In  the  premises;  the  Faculty 
has  kept  the  direct  control  of  the  matter  in  its  own  hands 
by  voting  on  each  case  reported.  In  the  beginning  the  Faculty 
exacted  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  —  that  of  the  magna  cum 
laude  degree  —  of  those  whom  it  permitted  to  graduate  in  three 
yeara;  bat  this  requirement  was  gradually  relaxed,  and  at  present 
scholarship  of  the  grade  demanded  for  a  degree  cum  laude  is  ac- 
cepted as  sufficient.  Applicants  who  have  failed  to  attain  this 
standard  but  have  satisfied  all  the  requirements  for  the  ordinary 
degree  at  the  end  of  their  Junior  year  have  not,  except  in  a  very 
few  cases,  received  the  d^ree  at  that  time;  but  the  Faculty  has 
not  regarded  it  as  reasonable  to  hold  such  a  student  to  a  fourth  year 
of  residence,  so  that,  as  a  logical  result  of  the  situation,  the  exaction 
of  the  c^m  laude  standard  is  not  in  fact  enforced  in  his  case.  He 
Buffers  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  wait  a  yenr,  litit  he  gets  an 
ordinary  degree  on  three  years'  residence  and  study. 
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"  That  the  policy  thus  developed  by  the  Faculty  hae  not  yet  been 
formulated  in  published  rutee  is  due  to  the  divergence  of  views  on 
the  question  of  graduation  in  three  years.  la  1890  a  meaanre  was 
adopted,  the  essential  feature  of  which  was  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  collie  work  required  for  the  d^^ree  from  18.4  courses, 
as  it  was  then,  to  16  courses ;  but  this  measure  was  opposed  by  a 
laige  and  earnest  minority  of  the  Faculty  and  was  disapproved  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  In  1896  the  subject  was  taken  up  again,  and 
after  careful  deliberation  in  committee  and  long  and  thorough  discus- 
sion a  more  elaborate  scheme  was  adopted ;  but  it  passed  the  Faculty 
by  so  narrow  a  majority  that  it  was  carried  no  farther.  Since  1896 
the  situation  has  been  materially  altered  by  the  action  of  our  pro- 
fessional schools  in  making  the  Bachelor's  degree  the  regular  require- 
ment for  admission  to  candidacy  for  their  own  degrees.  Up  to  that 
year  the  Divinity  School  alone  had  established  the  rule  that  candidates 
for  its  degree  must  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
have  had  an  equivalent  training.  In  that  year  a  new  rule  of  the  Law 
School  went  into  effect,  providing  that  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Lit«ratnre, 
Philosophy,  or  Science  of  approved  colleges,  and  '  persons  qualified 
to  ent«r  the  Senior  Clnss  of  Harvard  College,'  should  be  admitted  as 
candidates  for  a  degree  without  examination,  all  others  being  admitted 
(by  examination)  as  special  students.  In  1899  the  exception  in  favor 
of  '  persons  qualified  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  Collie ' 
was  withdrawn.  In  June  of  the  present  year  a  new  rule  of  the  Medical 
School  goes  into  effect,  requiring  that  '  candidates  for  admission 
must  present  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science, 
from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school,  with  the  exception  of 
such  persons,  of  suitable  age  and  attainments,  as  may  be  admitted 
by  a  special  vote  of  the  Faculty  in  each  case.'  The  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  more  than  once  discussed  propositions 
looking  to  the  acceptance  of  a  first  year  of  professional  sludy  in 
place  of  the  Senior  year  of  the  college  course,  but  these  propo- 
sitions, while  favored  by  many  members,  have  never  commanded 
a  majority  vote." 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  the  present  situation  and 
the  measuri'B  that  should  lie  taken  to  meet  it  are  expressed  in  the 
following  words :  — 

"There  exists  at  present  a  demand  for  a  three  years  college  course 
on  the  part  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  students,  of  whom  a 
majority  —  about  two-thirds  in  the  last  five  years  —  I'emain  in  the 
University  for  graduate  or  professional  study.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  work  required  of  tiiese  students  should  be  such  that  it  can  be 
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perfonned  in  a  wholesome  and  profitable  manner,  without  imposing 
too  great  a  Btndn  either  on  the  stadente  themselves  or  od  the  standard 
ol  the  courses  which  the;  take.  At  the  same  time  a  large  majority 
ol  oor  atadents,  from  preference  or  by  force  of  tradition,  still  adhere 
to  the  four  years  course.  Without  attempting  to  foretell  the  results 
that  may  come  from  any  new  plan  that  may  be  adopted,  it  is  safe  to 
eay  that,  if  the  three  years  course  is  to  have  a  recognized  place  in 
Ota  academic  scheme,  it  must  exist  for  some  years  to  come  along- 
•ide  of  the  four  years  course.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  each  of  the  two  courses  should  stand,  as  far  as 
poseible,  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  neither  favored  nor  discrimi- 
nated against  by  technical  r^ulations.  Each,  in  its  own  way,  may 
be  expected  to  have  attractions  for  the  serious-minded  student, 
according  to  his  temperament  or  his  circumstances, — the  three  years 
course  as  one  by  which,  with  greater  concentration  on  his  studies,  he 
may  advance  by  a  year  his  entrance  on  professional  or  special  study 
W  into  active  life ;  the  four  years  course  as  affording  time  for  more 
extended  or  better  digested  intellectual  work,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
opportunities  and  Intimate  interests  of  college  life.  It  would  be 
nnfortuDate  if  the  three  years  course  should  continue  to  carry  with 
it  the  implication  of  over-hasty  work,  or  if  the  four  years  course 
should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  resort  for  the  indolent." 

This  statement,  in  my  judgment,  sets  forth  clearly  and  correctly 
the  poUcy  which  should  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  this  important 
matter. 

CLEMENT   L.  SMITH,  Dean. 

NOTEMBBB    SO,     1901. 
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THE  COLLEGE. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Unitersity  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  making  m;  report  on  the  condition  of 
Harvard  College  dnrii^  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

The  number  of  Btndents  at  the  beginning  of  tiie  year  was  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two :  — 

Senior! 388 

Junior 880 

Sophomores 536 

Fresbtnen SS7 

Total  number  of  Undergraduatea 1841 

Sprcikl  Stndcnti ISl 

19»a 

Compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  these  figures 
show  a  gain  of  ninety  :  — 

Ualn.     Lou. 

Seniors 78 

Janlori 19 

Sopbomorei S8 

FreihiDen S9 

Special  Student* 48 


Net  K^n 90 

The  noteworthy  loss  in  Special  Students,  a  loss  of  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  attributable  to  increased  strictness  in  the 
committee  charged  with  their  admission. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  six  deaths,  of  which  two  were 
violent  and  accidental.  Two  were  in  the  Senior  Class,  two  in  tJie 
Sophomore,  and  two  in  the  Freshman.  If  we  count  as  Seniors 
members  of  the  Class  of  1901  on  leave  of  absence  and  not  registered 
in  the  College,  there  was  a  seventh  death. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  students,  against  four  hundred  and 
seven  in  1900,  received  in  June  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of 
these,  ninety  were  not  registered  as  Seniors.  The  losses  and  the 
gains  in  the  thi'ee  younger  classes  between  November,  1900,  and 
November,  1901,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  tables :  — 
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Lo». 

Qiln. 

N^T^ber.llWI. 

CUMoflftOS    .   . 
CUnoflMS    .  . 
CUuoflMM    .   . 

(Jnoiori)          MO 
(FreBhineii)       687 

116 
164 
118 

80 
40 

106 

(SeaioM)          846 
(JnniorB)           413 

8»a 

388 

Netl(MaintfaethTeeclMieibetweenNoT.,1899,  and  Nov.,  1900    ■   ■   ■  16i 
(TtDKmiliMiiilMO) 

LOMU. 

Left  Collese  before  the  end  of  the  yckr.   . 
Left  College  mt  the  end  of  the  yeu  .... 
Were"  dropped  •■•nd  left  College.  .   .  . 

ma. 

CUnor 

CIU>Df 

H" 

9 
100 

1 
8 
2 

18 

is 

14 
49 
66 

16 
IS 

62 
19 

48 
146 

18 
104 

76 

116 

164 

lis 

S98 

Gima. 

i 
68 
SO 

4 

19 
IT 

Gl 
0 
67 

60 
76 
94 

SB8 

Ne-ly  admitted 

80 

40 
184 

108 

85 

6 

164 

0 

0 

0 

0 

The  oewly  admitted  Seniora  are  only  twenty,  whereas  last  year 
tbey  were  forty-six ;  and  the  stadents  who  left  College  at  the  end  of 
flieir  Junior  year  are  one  haodred,  whereas  last  year  they  were  eighty- 
three.  Every  year  more  students  ask  leave  of  absence  after  com- 
pleting in  three  years  the  requirements  for  the  degree ;  and  this  year, 
when  the  new  admissions  to  the  three  upper  classes  are  only  ninety- 
foor  (against  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  last  year),  the  net  loss  in 
ttiese  classes  is  large.  If  we  add  to  this  loss  the  loss  in  Special 
Stadents,  we  have  a  total  much  too  lai^  to  be  overcome  by  the  new 
Freshman  class :  the  number  of  students  in  Harvard  College  is 
twenty  or  thirty  leas  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  the  gains  in  the  number  of 
»  December,  1900:  — 
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In  attendance,  December,  1900 161 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year 80 

Left  College  at  ^e  end  of  the  year SS 

Entered  a  College  clast 29 

Total  loM 91 

Beentered  College  ai  Special  Stadents,  1901    ....  SO 

Newl;  admitted 81 

To«l 141 

Netlou      10 

The  FreshmaD  class  shows  a  gain  of  thirteen  members :  — 

Admitted  by  examinatioD  in  1901 459 

Admitted  by  examination  before  1901 87 

From  a  higher  clau 53 

"     the  Specif  Stadeota 1 

"     the  Lawrence  ScicnUflc  School 1 

Total 660 

The  forgoing  table  shows  that  what  looks  like  a  gain  in  Fresh- 
men is  a  loss  in  Sophomores.  Last  year,  of  thirty-seven  Freshmen 
who  failed  of  promotion  in  1899-1900,  thirty  came  back  as  dropped 
Freshmen;  this  year,  of  sixty  who  failed  in  1900-01,  flfty-two 
have  come  back.  My  next  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of 
Freshmea  who  were  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  year  1900-01  is 
unprecedented  ly  lai^e :  — 


T.„. 

^"S."3S:"" 

Dropped. 

FsraDt. 

1891 

867 
881 
409 
426 
399 
46S 
416 
471 
471 
498 
637 

28 
19 
29 
26 
24 
8S 
37 
89 
46 
37 
SO 

7.6 
4.9 
7. 
6,8 
6. 
6.9 
8.8 
6. 
9,7 
7.6 
11.1 

189* 

1896 

1896 

1900 

Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  the  record  of  the  sixty  Freshmen 
dropped  in  the  summer  of  1901  yields  no  clear  explanation  of  their 
failure ;  it  shows,  however,  that,  if  public  schools  contributed  to  the 
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Freshman  class  their  usual  proportion  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent.,  they  succeeded  somewhat  better  than  private  Bchoole  in 
sending  papila  who  weathered  the  Freshman  year.  Inquiry  shows 
further  that,  though  what  may  be  called  "  the  greater  Boston  "  con- 
tributed but  two  hundred  and  nineteen  to  a  class  of  five  hundi'ed  and 
thirty-aeven,  the  same  region  is  responsible  for  thirty-three  dropped 
Freshmen  out  of  sixty.  If  these  facte  "throw  a  dark  light"  on 
Boston  as  an  educational  centre,  it  must  be  remembei'ed  that  students 
from  private  schools  in  and  about  Boston  have  in  college  peculiar 
social  distractions. 

Of  the  unfortunate  sixty,  five  were  admitted  "clear,"  and  thirty 
were  heavily  conditioned.  Unquestionably  at  the  Admission  Exami- 
nations the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given  to  some  candidates  who  as 
Freshmen  prove  unworthy.  Eighteen  of  the  sixty  were  admitted  in 
September,  making  more  than  sixteen  per  cent,  of  those  admitted 
at  that  time.  Since  the  September  candidates  are  usually  persons 
so  belated  that  they  could  not  finish  their  work  in  June,  and  some- 
times persons  who  were  rejected  in  June,  they  are  not  expected  to 
equal  the  June  candidates  in  their  preparation  for  the  Freshman 
year.  Most  of  them,  also,  have  worked  at  high  pressure  during 
the  hot  season,  and,  through  a  natural  mental  and  physical  reaction, 
Bnd  peculiar  difficulty  in  adapting  themselves  to  new  systems  of 
instruction. 

The  following  table  brings .  together  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  dropped  Freshmen  of  this  year :  — 

From  public  Kihooll IT 

From  private  Bchooli,  including  endowed  academie*  ...  43 

From  Boston  and  its  Immediate  neighborhood 83 

From  New  York  d^ 4 

From  [he  Wert 14 

Admitted  "  clear  " 6 

HeiiTily  conditioned 80 

Admitted  in  June 42 

Admitted  in  September 18 

As  a  rule,  dropped  Freshmen  are  known  at  the  College  OtBce  as 
"Office  characters,"  —  that  la,  as  students  who  have  frequently 
been  summoned  and  warned  by  reason  of  their  low  marks  and  the 
complmnts  of  their  instructors.  Often,  too,  their  general  aspect  and 
bearing  explain  their  failui'e.  This  year  some  Freshmen  were  dropped 
who  had  never  caused  complaint  at  the  Office  and  whose  marks  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  though  not  high,  did  not  prophesy  loss  of  pro- 
motion.    This  year,  moreover,  the  dropped  Freshmen,  taken  as  a 
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bod;,  appear  no  less  serious  and  competent  than  the  stadents  of 
average  rank.  Partly  because  of  belated  reports  io  some  studies, 
fewer  students  than  Dsual  were  put  on  probation  last  year ;  and  this 
leaieacy  may  have  had  its  bad  effect.  U;  own  belief,  however, 
connects  the  increase  of  dropped  Freshmen  with  the  increase  of 
conferences  and  short  teste  in  our  large  lecture  courses  and  with 
the  corresponding  decrease  of  weight  given  to  examinations  —  for 
which  students  may  be  transiently  prepared  by  skilful  coaches. 
Most  dropped  P'rcshmcu  are  dropped  for  want  of  Cs ;  and  it 
seeme  harder  for  a  lazy  Freshman  to  get  C  than  it  was  some  years 
ago.  This  theory  that  more  Freshmen  are  dropped  because  oar 
tests  bave  become  more  frequent  and  searching  and  because  our 
markii^  has  become  harder,  docs  not,  it  is  true,  explain  why  students 
who  had  escaped  censure  till  the  end  of  the  year  failed  then ;  nor  is 
the  theory  capable  of  proof ;  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  average 
FreshmaD  does  as  much  work  as  ever ;  and  no  other  theory  accounts 
for  the  increase  of  failures. 


Thirty-ooe  persons  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  liHnal  Examina- 
tions for  admission  did  not  take  the  remainder  in  September.  Besides 
these,  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  (twenty-nine  less  than  in 
1899)  took  Final  Examinations,  Of  the  six  hundred  and  eighteen, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one  already  had  Preliminary  certificates ; 
sixty-one  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September ; 
fifty-three  took  all  their  examinations  in  June  ;  twenty-three  took  all 
in  September ;  and  ten,  because  of  the  exti'aordinary  and  dangerous 
heat  during  the  June  examinations,  were  allowed,  whether  they  had 
Preliminary  certificates  or  not,  to  combine  for  an  admission  record 
whatever  they  could  pass  in  June  with  whatever  they  could  pass  in 
September :  — 


Jnne 46S  336  34 

September lOS  10  19 

Total 566  itie  6S 

Of  the  June  candidates,  more  than  half  who  were  admitted  were 
admitted  ' '  clear  " ;  of  the  September  candidates,  less  than  one  tenth. 

Tlie  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  chose  their  plans  of 
admission  as  follows.  (Every  candidate  who  mixed  the  New  Metltod 
with  the  Old  is  reckoned  as  a  New  Method  candidate.) 
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Old  Mbtuod. 

Plan  (a);  All  the  Elementar;  Stodlea  and  at  leait  two  Advanced 

Stodiei;  sixteen  honri  of  ezaminatioD 

Plan  (6):  All  the  Elementar;  Stadies  except  either  Oerman  or 
French,  and   at   least  three  Advanced  StuiUet;  sereDteen 

hoora  of  examination 

Plan  (e):  All  the  Elementary  Studies  except  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
and  at  least  (our  Advanced  Studies,  Inclnding  Advanced 

Mathematics ;  eighteen  hoars  of  ezaminatioD 

Plan  (dy.  All  the  Elementary  Stadies  except  either  German  or 
French  and  either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  at  least  five  Advanced 
Stadies,  including  Advanced  Mathematics;  nineteen  hours 

of  examination 

1 
New  Method. 

With  Greek  (Elementary) S 

Without  Greek 1 

Total 6 

"     Old  Method 1 


Of  the  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candidateB,  four  hundred  and 
forty-eix  offered  Ancient  History  rather  than  Modem ;  one  hundred 
and  fourteen,  Modem  rather  than  Ancient;  thirty-nine,  both  Ancient 
and  Modem ;  four,  Ancient  and  Advanced  European ;  two,  Modern 
and  Advanced  European;  and  thirteen,  neither.  Four  hundred  and 
rixtf-two  caodidates  offered  Experimental  Phyeica  rather  than  De- 
BCriptiTe ;  and  one  hundred  and  Ave  offered  no  Physics  at  all.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  five,  ninety-three  were  candidates  under  the  New 
Method,  of  whom  thirty  oSered  Chemietry,  one  Fhyaiography,  and 
<Kke  Anatomy.  In  Advanced  Studies,  Greek,  though  far  behind 
Latin,  has  gained  the  second  place :  — 


I.   Latin. 

>.   Latin  Composition. 

8.   Greek. 

4.   French. 

6.   Greek  Composition. 

6.   Solid  Geometry. 

T.   Oerman. 

8.  Log.  and  Trig. 

9.  Algebra. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry. 

11.  Phyiic*. 
It. 


Latin  Composition. 
Greek. 

Greek  Compoii^on. 
German. 
Solid  Geometry. 
Log.  and  Trig- 
Algebra. 

Analytic  Geometry. 
Physics. 
Astronomy. 
Meteorology. 


Greek. 

Latin  Composition. 

German. 

Greek  Composition, 

Lor.  and  Trig. 

Solid  Geometry. 

History, 

Physics. 

Analytiu  Geometry. 

Meteorology. 
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The  next  table  givee  the  details  c 
based:  — 


which  the  foregoing  table  Is 


AdTsnced  Greek .... 
Advanced  Latin  .... 
Greek  CompoBition .  .  . 
Latin  Composition  .  .  . 
Advanced  Oerinan  .  .  . 
Advanced  Frencb  .  .  . 
Advanced  Hiitory  .  .  . 
Lc^rithmB  and  Trigonometry 
Solid  Geometrj  .... 
Analytic  Geometr;  .  .  . 
Advanced  Algebra  .  .  . 
Advanced  PhysicB  .   .    , 

Afdvnom; 

Heteorology 


St.6i 
79,13 
19.68 
87.99 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  tbe  percent^e  of  fail- 
ure (A)  in  the  complete  recoi'ds  of  the  candidates,  including  tbe 
records  of  their  successful  Preliminary  ExamiiiatioHs,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only :  — 


Greek     .   .    . 

German  .   .   . 

History  (Ancient)    , 
History  (Modem) 

Algebra  

Geometry  .... 
Plane  Geometry  . 
PbysicB  (Deicriptive) 
Physics  (Kiperimental) 
Chemistry  .   .   , 
Physiograpby    . 
Anatomy    .   .    . 


I  26.60 
7  ,  25.67 
3  I  18.44 
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ADVAKOKD  STDDIU. 

Gteek    

L»tln 

Greek  Compoiition 

German 

French 

UML 

ISM. 

ISM. 

1»1. 

K.l 
S4.5 
31.6 
19.2 

28.S 
«8.8 

7.5 
19.1 

sa.8 

HI 
83.S 
1G.G 

18.8 
16.78 
16.06 
16.68 
U.IS 
17.78 

14.88 

80 

80 

86.03 

26.61 

18.37 

13.16 
28.46 
10.66 

80.21 

80 

26.*7 

12.96 
21.74 
16.46 
22.84 
81.21 
87.67 

Solid  Geometry 

AlfebM 

W.7 
40.8 
60 

sfl.e 

67.1 

87.1 
88.S 
27.7 
M.9 
S6.6 

41.60 

86.78 

60 

48.14 

16.67 

88.17 

80.98 

23.68 

36 

87.6 

83.86    8S.85 
82.68    87.78 
80       '  66.67 
41.17  i  48 
87.6      71.i8 
100      i     0 

1 

(B)        BLBMSirtABT   STDDiai. 

APTAFCU)  nrrDiEB. 

1«M. 

1001. 

NM. 

im. 

Bngli.h 

Greek 

Litin 

Oennu 

French    

Hittory  (Andent)     .   . 
HUtory  (Modem)     .    . 

Algebrk  

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry    .   .    . 

Fhyaica  (Experimental) 

Chemlatry 

Phyriography     .... 
Anatomy,  etc 

13 
13 
18 
27 
18 
20 
10 
88 
24 
87 
80 
38 
18 
11 
80 

8S 
6 
76 
8 

T6 
S8 
6 
80 
23 
+ 
.88 
+ 

18.43 

10.67 

11.78 

86.98 

17.T» 

20.41 

26.81 

88.62 

10 

21.8 

26.19 

19.68 

11.67 

83.38 

60 

Greek 

Latin 

Greek  Compo«ition  .   . 

German     

French  

Hlnory 

Log.  and  Trig.      .   .    . 
Solid  Geometry    .   .    . 

Algebra  

Pbyrics 

Astronomy 

14  - 
88.76 
17.66 
39.78 

37 

38.76 
41.68 
23.88 
26.36 
60 

43.88 
60 
100 
60 

18.31 
22.46 
20.66 
80.64 
86.77 
39.63 
47.98 
39.7 
81.88 
66.67 
48.98 
71.48 

0 
100 

The  deoreBsed  percentage  of  failure  in  Elementary  L&tin  and 
Plane  Georoetry  and  the  increased  percentage  in  Modern  History 
are  noteworthy.  In  Advanced  History  nearly  half  the  candidates 
fidled.  Last  year  seven  candidates  offered  Astronomy;  and  all 
failed ;  this  year  no  one  offered  Astronomy.  This  year  two  offered 
Ueteorology ;  and  both  failed. 
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Six  hnudred  and  thirty-one  candidates  (thirteen  more  than  in 
1900)  took  Preliminary  Examinationa ;  of  whom  five  hundred  and 
thirty-one  (thirty-seven  more  than  in  1900)  received  certificates  ; — 


Eight  pointB BS 

Nine       "      8 

Ten        "     71 

Twelre  "      98 

ThirteeD  pointa 6 

Fourteen     "         139 

Fifteen       "        S 

Sixteen       "        70 

Seventeen  "        8 

BighMen      "         48 

Nineteen      "         t 

Twenty        "         15 

TwenQr-one  pointa 3 

TwenQ'-lwo      "     12 

Twenty-three    "     1 

B«ceiTed  oenUcMe* 5S1 

FMled 100 

Tol«l  number  of  candidatei 631 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentages  of  failure  in  Prelimin&r; 
Stndies.  The  decreased  percentages  in  Geometry  and  Plane  Geom* 
etry  are  especially  cheering :  — 


English S6  34.78 

Greek 10.93  6.81 

Latin 16.88  83.96 

Germui 34.71  S4.34 

Frencli 14.67  16.07 

HUtorj-  (Ancient)     .   .  31.67  18.66 

Hirtory  (Modern)    .   .  16.62  27.54 

Algebra 27.41  29.67 

Geometry 41.46  19.06 

Plane  Geometry    .    .    .  68.48  86.66 

Physics  (Descriptive)  .  27.27  62.6 

Physics  (Experimental)  30  26.61 

Physiography     ....  Notolfend 

Anatomy,  etc HotoTd      0* 


IMO.       iwi. 

Greek 60          38.89 

I>atin 64.76    47.62 

Greek  Composition  .   .  24          16.38 

Latin  Composition    .   .  33.68    38.89 

Oennan 29.17    28.96 

French 23.46    36.99 

History 60          71.48 

Log.  and  Trig 36.36    33.38 

Solid  Geometry  ....  31          14.39 

.Analytic  Geom.     .  .  .  HotoiTsnd 

Algebra SO         62.38 

Physic 100 

Chemistry 20          18.61 

Astronomy Not  oB^tmI 

Meteorology Nuoifend 
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In  printing  statistics  of  "  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
sdmiaaion  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  "  Credits  "  won  this  year  at 
final  Examioations ;  (B)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Final  candidates  of  this  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Preliminary  Examinations :  — 


(J)         BLBHBVTAaT   BTUDIBa. 

ADTAMOD    STUDflM                              1 

Jane. 

8«pt. 

Jdm. 

8«pt. 

En«li«h 

Greek 

uan 

German 

Freocb 

Hirtory  (AndeDt)  .    .   . 
HiitoTy  (Modem)  .   .   . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Phyiic.  (DeBcriptiTe)   . 
Thjna  (Ezpenmeutal) 

Cheminry 

PhjiiogT«pliy     .... 
Anuomj,  etc 

29 
S8 
SI 
86 
18 
19 

6 
SO 
11 
74 

E 
7T 
S3 

0 

0 

0 

Greek 

Latin 

Gemuw 

French    

HlrtotT 

Log.  Mtd  Trig 

Solid  OeometTT .... 

Algebr. 

PhjBiCi 

Ai»onom7 

69 
31 

10 
18 

12 
10 

0 

0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S71 

SO 

170 

8 

«       ™.i™.„. 

«.«<=.„.                          1 

36 

lis 

108 
64 
GS 
60 
10 
74 
18 
87 
8 
100 
88 
0 
0 

Greek 

70 
84 

IS 
B6 

14 

11 
10 

0 

Greek  Compo«ition 

German 

QennM 

lUttory  (Ancient) 

Hirtotj  (Modem) 

Hiitory 

Log.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Pline  Geometry 

Pbyrici  (DwcriptiTe)    .... 

Phjiici 

Met«OTology 

H.yilogr»phr 

AMtomy,  etc 

768 

197 
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ADTAHCKD. 

Greek 

S 
148 
48 
57 
48 
80 

8 
70 

4 
45 

1 
SO 

1 

0 

0 

Oreefc 

I.«tin 

L«in  Compoittion 

German 

9 
8 
0 
1 
18 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

Hiwaiy  (Andent) 

Hlwory  (Modern) 

Hittoty 

Log.  uid  Trig.    ....... 

Algebw 

Geometrj 

Flkne  Oeomeb? 

Physic  (De«^pdTe)    .... 
Phyiici  (Eiperimentol)    .   .   . 

Chemistry 

PhyBiogrmphy 

AnMomy,  etc 

Aftronomy 

Meteorology 

472 

88 

In  January,  1901,  the  Faculty  voted;  "That  it  u  inexpedient 
for  this  Faculty  to  accept  the  certificate  of  the  Col]^;e  Entrance 
Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  and  that 
tiie  Dean  [of  the  Faculty]  be  inHtructed  to  communicate  this  deciaion 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board." 

The  membere  of  the  AdminiatratiTe  Board  of  Harvard  College  for 
1900-01  were :  The  Dean  of  the  College,  FrofeHsorB  de  Sumicbrast, 
Willson,  C.  P.  Parker,  G-roes,  Grandgent,  Gardiner,  Coolidge, 
Johnson,  Ward,  and  Gulick ;  Doctors  Robinson,  Palache,  and 
Russell;  and  Mesars.  Nichols,  Cram,  Wright,  and  Cobb. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  tbe  Board  suspended  one  Junior,  one 
Sophomore,  and  one  Freshman  for  dishonesty  in  written  work,  and 
one  Junior  for  disorderly  and  disingenuous  conduct.  The  Faculty 
expelled  two  Special  Students,  —  one  for  foi^ery,  the  other  for 
imposture.  The  Board  closed  the  probation  of  one  Junior  and 
one  Freshman.  Two  Seniors,  one  Sophomore,  five  Presbmen, 
and  ten  Special  Students  withdrew  under  more  or  less  pressure. 
Outside  of  these  coses  of  discipline,  the  meetings  of  tlie  Adminis> 
trative  Board  were  uneventful. 

Through  the  generous  coortesy  of  Hon.  Greorge  Frisbie  Hoar, 
Class  of  1846,  the  first  public  meeting  held  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Pnblicat{<m  of  Academic  Distinctions  in  Harvard  College  was 
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assured  of  success.  The  award  of  prizes  was  BDDonnced ;  "Deturs" 
were  presented ;  and  the  highest  undei^raduate  scholars  were  honored 
b;  an  address  from  the  Senator.  The  scholars  of  the  First  Group 
were  afterward  entertained  in  Boston  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hear;  Lee 
Higginson.  Fifty-one  students,  against  forty-eight  in  1899-1900, 
won  B  position  in  the  First  Group  of  Scholars :  — 

Of  the  fifty-one,  twenty  belonged  to  the  Class  of  1901,  fourteen  to 
the  Class  of  1902,  and  serenteea  to  the  Class  of  1903.  Massa- 
ehasetts  contributed  thirty-fonr;  New  York,  e^ht;  PennsylTania, 
two;  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri,  one  each.  The  preparatory  sources  represented  are 
thir^-nine :  the  Boston  Latin  School  appears  seven  times  in  the 
list;  Phillips  Academy  (Andover)  and  the  Lynn  Classical  High 
School  appear  three  times  each ;  tbe  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  the 
Boxbury  Latin  School,  and  the  Boston  English  High  School,  twice 
each. 

The  Jacob  Wendell  ScboUrship,  the  gift  of  the  late  Jacob  Wendell 
of  New  York,  became  available  in  the  Sophomore  Year  of  the  present 
Senior  Class.  It  differs  from  moet  other  Scholarships  in  being  a 
prize  for  which  any  man,  rich  or  poor,  may  honorably  compete ;  and 
it  is  awarded  every  year  to  that  member  of  tbe  last  Freshman  Class 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  has  the  strongest  record  in  his 
studies.  The  present  marking  system  makes  an  accurate  rank  list 
impossible;  bat  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  can  usnally  find  a 
Bcbolar  who  may  fairly  be  called  first.  The  Riobard  Augustine 
Gambrill  Scholar^ip,  with  an  income  of  t425,  is  commonly  awarded 
to  the  Semor  who  for  three  years  together  has  the  strongest  record 
in  his  class  among  legitimate  applicants  for  scholarships  iu  money. 
Both  ttie  Jacob  Wendell  Scholarship  and  the  Richard  Augustine 
Gambrill  involve  a  judgment  of  the  Committee  in  a  somewhat  delicate 
question  of  rank.  A  similarly  delicate  qnestion  must  be  answered 
now  and  then  at  the  lower  end  of  the  list  of  scholarships  awarded 
in  open  competition :  amoDg  students  whose  records  appear  to  be 
equal,  one  or  two  must  be  chosen  for  aid,  the  others  left  unaided. 

In  my  report  for  the  academic  year  1898-99, 1  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  more  scholarships  in  Harvard  College.  This  year  a 
Senior  or  a  Junior  who  holds  a  scholarship  won  in  open  compe- 
tition must  have  attained  Grade  A  in  half  his  work  for  tbe  year 
1900-01,  and  not  less  than  Grade  B  in  tlie  other  half ;  a  Sophomore 
must  have  attained  the  equivalent  of  two  A'a  and  three  ff«,  —  and 
even  with  this  record  a  number  of  needy  Sophomores  have  not  received 
scholarships.     Moreover,  the  record  whioh  wins  a  scholarship  f<^  a 
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Sophomore  is  mode  in  the  Freshman  year,  when  nearly  all  the  com- 
petitore  are  getting  tbeir  first  experience  in  nniveraity  methods,  when 
many  are  newly  come  Trom  inefficient  BChoola  or  from  schools  that 
seldom  send  pupils  to  Harvard  Coll^^,  and  when  nearly  all  are 
required  to  take  Rhetoric  and  Koglish  Composition,  in  which  the 
marks  are  proverbially  low. 

In  the  present  Sophomore  Class  alone,  twenty-six  applicants  with 
grades  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  insured  scholarships  have 
received  none;  and  in  the  same  class  thirty-two  applicants  with 
grades  which  would  have  insured  either  scholarships  or  Price 
Greenleaf  Aid  have  been  recommended  for  neither.  In  all  three 
classes,  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  men  with  such  records  as 
a  few  years  s^o  made  collie  aid  a  certainty  have  failed.  Among 
good  students  the  need  of  money  is  so  great  that  about  tlOOO  of  the 
Price  Greenleaf  money  ordinarily  used  in  extending  the  scholarship 
list  has  been  set  apart  for  emergencies ;  but  In  meeting  the  expenses 
of  seventy-five  men  at  college  91000  does  not  go  far.  It  is  only  f^ 
to  say  that  the  higher  average  of  the  marks  for  Seniors  and  Juniors 
in  the  last  year  or  two  is  caused  in  part  by  the  abolition  of  the  half- 
course  in  Junior  Prescribed  English,  and  by  the  abolition,  for  most 
good  students,  of  the  balt-conrse  in  Sophomore  Prescribed  English : 
but  there  is  no  such  cause  for  the  improved  marks  of  high  scholars 
in  the  youngest  of  the  competing  classes ;  and  after  eveiy  allowance 
for  prescribed  English  is  made,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the  number  of 
our  students  with  very  high  records  has  increased,  and  that  it  is  a 
good  deal  harder  to  win  a  scholarship  than  it  used  to  be.  The 
College  is  beUeved  to  be  so  wealthy,  and  the  actual  amouut  of 
money  for  scholarships  is  so  large,  that  some  parents  (who think  their 
own  boys  as  good  as  anybody's)  are  offended  if  their  sons  get  no 
aid ;  others  account  for  what  they  call  the  "  loss  "  of  a  scholarship 
*  by  some  grave  misdemeanor  of  their  sons'  which  the  college  authorities 
have  concealed.  All  these  persons  overlook  the  plain  arithmetical 
truth  that,  if  three  hundred  men  apply  for  one  hundred  echolarsbipa, 
two  hundred  must  fail.  If  all  the  applicants  are  deserving,  the  sue* 
cessful  ones  are  those  of  highest  rank.  Rank,  an  unsatisfactory 
criterion  at  best,  might  in  a  college  of  fifty  students  be  disregarded ; 
but  ill  a  college  of  two  thousand,  where  no  committee  can  be  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  relative  merit  of  three  hundred  applicants 
of  whom  no  two  have  taken  the  same  elective  conrses,  it  must  tell  for 
much.  High  rank  commonly  indicates  superior  mental  power  applied 
to  the  fulfilment  of  collie  duties,  —  attention  to  bnsinees,  such  as 
augure  well  for  the  student's  future ;  and  the  occasional  award  of  a 
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scbol&iship  to  a  "  mark-fiend  "  who  never  comes  to  aDjrtbing  in  after 
life  does  not  destroy  tbis  general  truth. 

In  dweUIng  on  the  need  of  scholarships,  I  do  not  forget  that 
men  may  be  pauperized.  It  is  conunonplace  to  say  that  every 
student,  rich  or  poor,  is  more  or  less  of  i  panper  in  receiving 
a  collie  education ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  commonplace  to  say 
that  in  America  the  strength  of  any  one  generation  is  found  in  laige 
part  amot^  men  whose  parents  cannot  pay  their  college  expenses, 
and  who  tiirongb  scholarships  are  enabled  to  rise  to  their  tme  intel- 
lectual level.  Even  a  student  of  mediocre  power  may  justify  college 
aid;  for,  as  Senator  Hoar  remarked  in  his  address  to  our  high 
scholars,  mnch  of  the  good  woi^  of  the  world  is  the  work  of  dull 
men  who  have  done  their  best.  For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I%iloB- 
ophy  none  bat  etndente  for  whom  the  higher  learning  is  the  natural 
and  inevitable  aim  shonid  be  encouraged  to  study ;  men  who  profit 
by  more  than  a  single  year  of  sabeidised  graduate  instruction  an 
a  strong  and  chosen  few :  boys  worth  helping  through  college  are 
unnumbered.  Every  year  eager  and  deserving  youths  are  tamed 
away  from  the  best  college  opportunities  for  want  of  money ;  and 
others  who  dare  to  come  struggle  with  constant  anxiety  and  are 
tempted  by  the  obvious  but  disastrous  economy  of  underfeeding. 
The  risk  of  an  occasional  beggar  is  nothing  to  such  a  risk  as  this. 
The  College  does  its  best  to  And  for  students  profitable  work,  and 
to  prevent  dai^erous  hardship;  no  one  unfamiliar  with  the  inner 
workuig  of  its  government  begins  to  know  how  much  time  and  eflcnt 
are  spent  in  the  problems  of  needy  students  ;  yet,  though  a  youth 
of  "  high  scholarship "  and  "high  character"  is  seldom  allowed  to 
go  away  for  want  of  money,  the  definition  of  "high  scbolarabip" 
becomes  more  and  more  exacting.  Harvard  College  might  well  use 
twice  as  many  scholarships  as  it  has  now. 

To  persons  interested  in  the  social  life  of  students  the  most 
important  gift  of  the  academic  year,  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ever  received  by  the  University,  is  the  building  for  the  new 
Harvard  Union.  Though  not  ready  for  use  until  tbis  autumn,  it 
was  open  for  the  inspection  of  graduates  on  Commencement  Day ; 
and  on  that  day  many  graduates  joined  the  Union  as  life  members. 
For  years  the  want  of  such  a  building  has  been  known  to  all  who 
believe  that  occasions  in  which  many  hundred  members  of  the 
University  come  tt^ljier  for  a  common  purpose  are  essential  to 
college  life  and  college  loyalty.  Comparisons  unfavorable  to  Harvard 
are  oft«n  drawn  between  Harvard  and  other  colleges,  whose  members, 
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whether  in  athletics,  or  in  lit«rary  exerciBeH,  or  in  religious  obeerr- 
ances,  move  bother  as  one  man. 

Reasona  for  an  apparent  want  of  unity  in  Harvard  University 
are  many.  A  college  close  to  a  lat^e  city  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  and  to  the  diveraifled  interesta  of  that  city;  and  though 
many  of  these  interests  are  of  the  beet,  and  though  one  elemeat  of 
strength  in  Harvard  is  its  proximity  to  Boston,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  students  Isolated  in  a  country  towo,  or  liviag  in  a  city  of 
moderate  size  far  away  from  anything  that  may  be  called  a  metropo- 
lis, find  their  interests  centred  nearer  tbe  university  and  nearer  one 
another. 

Another  cause  of  diversity  of  interests  is  the  development  of  tbe 
elective  syst^n).  Thirty  years  ago,  all  Harvard  Freshmen  had  the 
same  studies  and  usually  the  same  teachers ;  and  in  certain  subjects 
half  the  class'  would  recite  together :  now  a  student  may  go  through 
four  years  without  meeting  all  his  classmates.  Tbot^h  this  variety 
of  interests  gives  Harvard  University  a  strength  of  its  own,  it  tends 
to  prevent  that  other  kind  of  strength  which  spnnga  from  united 
action,  and  that  kind  of  college  spirit  which  common  interests 
foster. 

The  mere  size  of  the  University  has  made  it  impossible  for  all 
the  students  to  belong  to  any  one  society  or  club;  and  the  older 
societies  and  clubs,  though  their  influence  has  steadily  improved,  are 
sometimes  believed  to  promote  the  formation  of  cliques.  At  best, 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  democratic.  The  Harvard  Union  is  a 
club  to  which  every  member  of  the  University  is  welcome  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  admission  fee.  It  has  suitable  rooms  for  committees 
and  societies,  a  good  restaurant  such  as  has  long  been  needed  in 
Cambridge,  a  reading  room,  a  small  but  constantiy  growing  libraiy, 
offices  for  athletics  and  for  the  college  press,  and  a  large  main  hall 
suitable  for  mass  meetings,  Impromptu  concerts,  and  gatherings  of 
all  sorts.  Even  now,  after  an  existence  of  a  few  weeks,  it  has 
aroused  snch  united  enthusiasm  as  the  University  has  never  known ; 
and  it  cannot  fail  now  and  always  to  promote  the  best  kind  of 
democracy. 

L.  B.  R.  BRIG08,  Dean. 
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To  THS  PbESIDKNT   of   the  UNITEBSnT: 

8iB,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  Scientiflc  School  I  Bubmit  the  following 
leport  for  the  academic  jear  1900-01. 

The  following  tables  of  etatiBtics  show  that  the  decrease  of  attend- 
ance which,  on  the  baau  of  the  experience  of  the  other  schools  of 
thia  Unlvereitj,  was  expected  to  follow  the  somewhat  rapid  annual 
addition  to  the  entrance  requirements,  hae  not  yet  come  about. 
These  additions  have  already  increased  the  number  of  required 
points  from  tbe  total  of  fifteen  in  1898  to  a  total  of  twenty-one  at 
the  last  entrance  examinations.  Yet  in  the  present  year  the  gain  in 
registration  has  exceeded  that  of  any  year  since  1898.  Inspection 
of  the  tables,  however,  shows  that  the  increase  this  year  was  not  due 
to  admissions  by  examination,  but  (1)  to  a  greater  resort  to  the  School 
by  persons  who  had  been  members  of  other  scientific  schools  and 
ooU^es,  and  (2)  to  the  fact  tliat  a  larger  proportion  than  heretofore 
of  those  registered  in  the  pre\'ionB  year  returned  to  the  School.  Since 
1899,  when  the  plan  of  adding  two  points  each  year  to  the  number 
required  for  entrance  was  put  in  operation,  the  total  registration  of 
tbe  School  has  increased  from  410  in  1898-99  to  549  in  1901-02. 
Thus,  while  the  last  stages  of  the  process  in  1902  and  1908  may 
lead  to  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
School,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  decrease  will  not  be  serious. 

SPECIAL   STUDEKTS. 

Nnnbcr  of                                                           1MM)1  IMl-M 

r«n  Id  (ttcDilMDca.                                                  toNn.  3S.  loNn,  31. 

One 53  S9 

Two 14  Ifl 

Three 10  6 

Five 0  a 

Total* 8J  87 

BEOISTRATION   BY   CLASSES    IN    L.  S.  B.  CATALOOUE. 

™._  iWO-Ol  i«n-« 

'^"^^  lo  Hot.  M.  to  Not.  JI. 

Fonrtb-Tear 69  76 

Thirf-Year 85  88 

SeeoDd-Teu- 136  141 

Krrt-Year 156  167 

Special* Si  8T 

Total 607  549 
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REGISTRATION    FOB   ADHISSIOK    1 
emr.  PrelloilBUjr-  ^l"^  "^i*^ 


1900. 


DISnUBDnOK   OF'  STUDBNTS   IN    FODR-TEAK   FBOOaAHHEe. 
UIM-01  IMl-M 


Civil  Bngineerfng 63  68 

Mechuiical  Engineeilng U  8S 

Electrical  EngiuMiing 42  49 

UiniDg  and  MetallnigT 42  6T 

Arcbiuctare 26  S9 

Lkndicape  Architecture 11  9 

CheiiuitT7 31  83 

Qeologj 6  G 

BioloKy 10  13 

Anatomy,  etc 81  80 

Tekchen  of  Science 39  SI 

General  Science 170  1S7 

Tonai 60T  649 

It  having  become  evident  that  the  itead;  increase  in  the  entrance 
requirementB  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  greater  number  o(  public 
high  schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission,  the  masters  of  schools 
which  have  sent  us  candidates  were  invited  to  a  conference  held  on 
July  12th,  1901.  At  a  tike  meeting  held  in  February,  1897,  there 
was  a  general  i^reement  of  the  masters  tiiat  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  weight  of  those  ezaminatione  for  entrance  to  the  Lawrence  8cho<d, 
as  measured  in  pdnts,  brought  to  the  grade  re<iuired  by  Harvard 
College.  While  it  was  then  recognized  tbat  this  change  would  be 
likely  to  debar  many  youths  from  the  Scientific  School,  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  in  other  ways  be  distinctly  advanti^ous  to  the  public 
high  schools  and  the  academies. 

The  last  conference  witli  the  masters  of  public  schools  showed  that, 
after  four  years  of  experience  with  the  gradually  increasing  require- 
mento  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  they  were  still  in  favor  of 
the  gradual  increase.  Some  doubt,  however,  was  expressed  concern- 
ing the  abiUty  of  the  ordinary  high  school  to  prepare  candidates  to 
pass  in  a  total  of  twenty-six  points  as  will  be  required  in,  and  after, 
1903.  There  can  be  no  question  that  many  rural  English  High 
Schools,  because  they  lack  Chemical  and  Physical  laboratories,  as 
well  as  teachers  in  those  or  other  branches  of  science,  will  find  it 
impossible  to  fit  their  pupils  to  pass  in  enough  studies  for  entrance 
to  either  Harvard  Coll^fe  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
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To  meet  this  difScnlty,  th&  Lawrence  Scientific  School  has  for  a 
DDinbeF  of  years  been  engaged  in  an  interesting  experiment  with  that 
group  of  students  known  as  "Specials."  For  some  years  after  the 
School  began  rapidly  to  increase  in  numbers,  the  greater  part  of  the 
attendance  consisted  of  such  persons,  entering  withont  previous 
examination.  Althoi^h  the  regulations  concerning  the  admiuaion 
of  these  Special  Students  were  intended  to  ensure  that  they  had 
received  a  trtuning  sufficient  to  prepare  them  to  go  on  with  the 
studies  they  wished  to  pursue,  the  result  was  that  many  persons 
were  admitted  who  lacked  s  sound  preliminary  education.  For  some 
years  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  School  has  determined  to 
mtrict  the  admission  of  Special  Students  t^  those  who  fall  into 
one  or  tbe  other  of  two  categories  :  IHrst,  the  very  limited  number, 
DHMtly  persons  of  considerable  maturity,  who  wish  to  engage  in  some 
particular  etndy,  such  as  Analytic  Chemistry  or  Architectural  Draw- 
ing, and  have  no  intention  of  seeking  a  degree ;  second,  those  who, 
becaose  they  come  from  schools  where  they  could  not  obtain 
an  adequate  preparation,  are  not  fitted  to  present  themselves  tor 
examination  in  the  required  number  of  subjects  for  admissIOD  to 
regular  standing. 

Caadidates  for  admission  as  Special  Students  who  clearly  belong 
in  the  first  of  tiie  above-named  groups  are  admitted  on  evidence  of 
good  character  and  of  training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the 
studies  which  they  wish  to  pursue.  Each  of  those  in  the  second 
groap  is  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  entrance  sub- 
jects aggregating  twelve  points,  including  the  required  entrance 
mathematics.  He  is,  moreover,  reqnired  to  have  from  tbe  master 
of  tiie  school  whence  he  came,  or  which  he  has  last  attended,  written 
consent  to  his  request  for  admission  as  a  Special  Student.  When  a 
stodent  is  thus  admitted  as  a  Special  Student  he  is  expected  to  make 
good  hie  entrance  conditions  within  two  years  and  to  obtain  regular 
standing.  If  he  is  a  person  of  capacity  he  can  do  this  in  part  by 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  grade  in  advanced  studies,  which  directly 
continne  those  of  an  elementary  sort  included  in  the  entrance  examin- 
ations, and  in  part  by  devoting  the  greater  piut  of  the  two  summers 
following  his  admission  to  elementary  work.  For  such  preparation 
tbe  summer  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  may  afford  much  help. 

That  this  metiiod  of  accepting  the  certificates  of  schoolmastera  as 
to  tbe  aMIity  and  character  of  their  pupils  who  seek  admission  as 
Special  Stadenta  is  valuable,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding ttie  burdens  they  have  to  cany  in  their  first  year  in  the 
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School,  a  considerable  proportion  have  fonnd  it  possible  to  obtain 
their  degrees  in  not  more  than  five  years.  The  system  has  the  evident 
advantage  that  it  enables  the  high  schools  which  can  teach  but  few 
subjects,  but  teach  those  efficiently,  to  send  their  abler  pupils  to  this 
School. 

At  the  conference  of  last  July  it  was  generally  urged  by  the 
schoolmasters  that  Civics  and  G-overnment  be  added  to  the  optional 
studies  in  which  examinations  may  now  be  taken  for  admission  to 
the  Lawrence  ScientiQc  School,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is 
important,  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  taught  in  the  public  high 
schools,  and  that  it  is  in  its  nature  suitable  for  such  use.  The 
Administrative  Board  has  recommended  such  action  to  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  proposed  that, 
as  systematic  instruction  in  Music  was  now  given  in  certain  schools, 
an  entrance  examination  in  Harmony  be  established.  On  this  propo- 
sition no  action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 

The  tables  show  the  changes  in  the  attendance  in  the  several  four- 
year  programmes  of  instruction.  It  will  be  not«d  that,  while  the 
number  of  those  registered  in  the  programme  of  G-eneral  Science  has 
stUl  farther  and  considerably  decreased,  the  attendance  on  the  others 
has  become  greater.  The  gain  is  most  notable  in  Mining  and 
Metallurgy,  the  gain  there  being  due  to  the  better  equipment  a£Forded 
by  the  Simpkins  laboratories,  which  now  afford  the  long-needed  means 
of  teaching  in  a  practical  way  the  moet  important  principles  of  the 
art  of  treating  ores.  The  decrease  of  attendance  in  the  pn^ramme 
of  General  Science  is  not  nnexpected,  nor  is  it  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  School.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  bringing  the  entrance 
requirements  towards  the  point  where  the  time  needed  in  preparing 
for  them  is  about  as  great  as  is  demanded  for  those  set  by  the 
College.  The  disappearance  of  this  group  will  relieve  the  School  of 
those  students  who  are  seekii^  a  general  training  which  they  can 
equally  well  obtain  from  the  College,  and  leave  to  the  School  the 
task  of  preparing  men  for  professional  employment. 

Although  the  new  buildings  provided  for  the  Departments  of 
Engineering,  Geology,  Architecture,  and  Mining  were  not  entirely 
completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year,  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  they  will  all  be  ready  for  use  before  the  end  of 
the  first  term.  There  remains  the  crying  need  of  better  quarters  iar 
the  Department  of  Chemistry.  If  these  are  not  soon  provided,  the 
lack  thereof  will  be  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  development  of 
the  School.  Some  inatmction  in  Chemistry  is  required  in  all  its 
programmes.     As  yet,  few  students  enter  with  sufllcient  knowledge 
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ol  that  subject  to  avoid  further  Btndy  of  it.  Ab  the  Department  of 
ChemiBtry  gives  preference  to  those  who  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  year 
are  enrolled  in  the  r^uW  claaees  of  the  School,  none  of  this  gronp 
of  students  have  as  yet  been  deprived  of  their  needed  opportunities. 
But  some  stadents  register  tate,  and  a  considerable  number  of  those 
enrolled  as  Specials  are  seeking  r^ular  standing.  Some  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  School  have  been  unable  to  obtain  desks  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  remains  good.  Durii^  the  year  four 
stadents  were  put  on  probation  and  one  was  suspended,  for  handing 
in  work  not  their  own.  Sixty-ftve  were  put  on  probation  for  inade- 
qoate  performance  of  duty.  In  twelve  instances  the  probation  was 
closed  becanse  of  pereistent  n^lect  or  failure  to  accomplish  the 
required  work.  No  instances  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  or  lewdness 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  School. 

The  health  of  the  School  has  been  good,  no  death  having  occurred 
during  the  academic  year.  This  satisfactory  condition  is  iu  some 
part  dne  to  the  promptness  with  which  cases  of  illness  are  reported 
to  the  Office  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  medical  visitation.  The  evil 
of  "  signing-off "  for  alight  indispositions,  such  aa  men  in  active  life 
cannot  afford  to  consider,  has  been  less  noticeable  than  in  previous 
years.  On  the  average  somewhat  over  97%  of  the  men  are  by  their 
own  account  of  themselves  fit  for  duty. 

In  oonsidering  the  position  of  the  School  with  reference  to  the 
College  and  to  the  Graduate  School,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
extent  to  which  tiie  instruction  iu  these  divisions  of  the  work  done 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  been  merged.  At  present 
more  than  half  the  students  enrolled  in  the  several  departments 
which  were  established  in  the  once  distinct  Lawrence  School  are 
from  the  other  two  divisions.  In  the  existing  state  of  the  organiza- 
tion, a  targe  number  of  stadents  enrolled  iu  Harvard  College  are 
following  substantially  Ibe  same  courses  of  study  ae  would  be  re- 
quired of  them  were  they  iu  some  of  the  four-year  programmes  of 
the  Scientific  School.  Some  of  these  men  transfer  to  the  School  at 
the  end  of  their  third  year,  with  the  intention  of  taking  their  degree 
in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  that  in  Science  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year  of  their  residence  at  the  University.  So  far  the 
effect  of  this  system  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  enables  indus- 
trious Btndents  of  fur  ability  to  obtain  a  somewhat  extended  general 
edncalion  and  also  sufficient  technical  training  to  fit  them  for  the 
wmtiate  in  several  branches  of  professional  science  within  five  years 
of  the  dme  when  they  enter  college.     For  such  men  the  serious  diffl- 
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onlty  of  begmoing  professional  life  at  a  too  advanced  age,  which  is 
encoontered  by  those  college  gradnates  who  resort  to  the  schools 
which  fit  for  Law  or  Medicine,  is  efCectiTely  solved.  Entering  col- 
lege at  eighteen,  a  yoang  man  who  makea  a  proper  chtHce  of  his 
studies  is  thus  enabled  to  graduate  in  Engineering  at  twenty-three, 
reUtivelj  as  well  equipped  for  profeseiooal  duty  as  he  would  be  in 
the  other  professiona  for  which  he  would  not  be  made  ready  until  he 
was  twenty-jrix  years  old. 

N.  S.  SHALEB,  Dean. 
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To  THE  PbKSIDBNT  OF  THE  UmvEssnT : . 

Snt,  —  As  Dean  of  tbe  Graduate  School  I  h&ve  the  honor  to 
prwent  my  report  apon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1900-^1, 
The  members  of  the  AdmlnietratiTe  Board  for  the  year  were 
Profesaore  Toy,  Jackson,  Davie,  Byerly,  M.  Warren,  Strobel, 
Ton  Ji^emanD,  Hart,  Kittredge,  Mdnsterberg,  and  the  Dean  of 
the  School.  Tbe  only  member  who  had  not  been  in  serrice  during 
tbe  previous  year  waa  Professor  Strobel.  He  replaced  Profeaaor 
B.  0.  Peirce,  who  was  absent  from  the  University  on  leave. 

The  Board  met  nine  times  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  oftener  in  the 
opening  and  closing  months  than  in  tbe  middle  of  the  year.  The 
ordinary  routine  business  of  tbe  Board  waa  the  admission  of  students 
to  the  School  and  to  candidacy  for  the  higher  degrees,  action  on 
programmes  of  conrses  otFered  by  students  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  consideration  of  various  petitions  and  inqniriea, 

Tbe  topics  to  be  discussed  in  this  report  are,  first,  the  membership 
of  the  School ;  second,  the  degrees  for  which  recommendations  were 
made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  holders  of  these  degrees ; 
third,  fellowabipa  and  scholarships ;  and,  fourth,  miscellaneous 
topics.  Much  information  about  the  memberahip  and  character  of 
the  School  may  be  given  in  tabular  form.  Aa  the  Tables  for  the 
most  part  explain  themselves,  my  remarks  upon  them  will  be  brief. 

I.   Nomber  and  clu«iflcMion  of  ftndenU  (iviident  ind  non-reiideiit ;  nn- 
dent«  doing  falL  or  pulial  work ;  fields  of  itody ;  length  of  connection 
irltb  tbe  School;   holders  of  Bachelor's  and  of  the  higher  degrees)  i 
1898-99,  tB»»-1900,  1900-01. 
It.   Resident  Stadents  doing  full  work,  and  Non-Resldent  Students :  1S8&-1901. 
ni.   Percentage  of  students  in  their  tnt  and  following  jears  :  18B6-1901. 
IT.   Colleges  and  UnJTersities  represented,  with  Degrees  held :  1900-01. 
T.   College!  and  Universities  represented  b;  fonr  or  more  gmdaalet  in  die 

School:  1896-97,  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1900,  1900-01. 
TI.   HigiUioa  of  Qndaate  Students. 
Til.   Birthplaces  of  Graduate  Stadenu :  1894-1901. 
Tin.   Residences  of  Oradnate  Student* :  1899-1901. 
IZ.   Recommendatioiis  for  Degrees  in  1899,  1900,  1901. 
X.   Dirlsions  and  Departments  in  which  recommendatioDS  for  the  Higher 

D^rees  were  made  in  1901. 
XI.  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommeDded  for  the  Degrees  of  Master  of 

Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy :  1901. 
Xn.  Age  of  Doctor*  of  Philosophy  created  In  1897-1901. 

Zin.  fellowships  and  Scholanhips :   munbers  and  classification  of  applicants 
BDd  appcdnlee*  in  1899-1900, 1»0(M)1, 1901-011. 
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STUDENTS. 

The  Dumber  of  studente  registered  in  the  School  for  1900-01  was 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous 
year.  This  number  does  not  include  a  few  men  who  were  in  the 
School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks  at  the  opening  of  the  year. 
To  these  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  persons  who  were  actually 
members  of  the  School  might  be  added  twenty-three  members  of  the 
Class  of  1901  in  Harvard  CoU^e  who,  in  their  Senior  year,  were 
pursuing  studies  tliat  had  been  approved  for  the  d^ree  of  Master 
of  Arts. 

Tablk  I.  —  Ndmbeb  and  Clamipicatiom  of  Siudentb. 

1B«S-M.      llW-Mao.       ISUMtl. 
I.   Besideat   Stodenta  doing   fait   irork   in   the 

School  tor  the  whole  academic  year     .   .   .    S18  137  SSe 

Reitdent  SttwlenU  not  doing  fnll  vork  or  not 
working  tor  the  whole  year  u  reiident  itii- 

deoti 108  99  113 

—  sal      —  886    —  389 
Non-Reiident  StudeaU  holding  fellovihipi    .      IS  13  14 

Non-Re*ident  Stodenta  not  holding  fellowihipi        8  2  0 

—  IB      ^15      —     U 
n.   Student!  whoie  itudiei  lay  dueflr  in* 

1.  Semitic  Langnaget  and  Hiitor; S  0  1 

a.  Andent  Language*  (Clattict  and  Sanakrit)  47  OS  47 
8.  Modem  LangDagei(incliidiDgCompM«tiTe 

Litantnre) 80  88  '  76 

4.  Hiltory  and  Political  Science M  S4  68 

5.  PhiloMl^r  (inclndlDg  Education)   .    ...  62  48  66 

6.  Fine  Art*  (including  Architectnre)     ...  4  4  4 

7.  Music 1  1  1 

8.  Mathetnatica 19  19  SO 

9.  Engineering 0  4  6 

10.  RiyaicB 15  10  H 

U.  ChemiBtry 19  17  19 

18.  Biology 36  81  ai 

18.  Geology 9  10  14 

14.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1  8  8 

UnclaMed  StndeaU 7  19  10 

—  886      —  8*1       —  868 
III.   Fint-year  StudenU 186  181  189 

Serond-year  Students 78  86  83 

ThiTd-year  Students 44  38  6S 

FoorUi-year  Student* 30  34  14 

StudenU  ia  a  fifth  or  later  year 14  18  IS 

—  886  —  341  —  8«8 
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IV.   A.B.'b  and  S-B.*!  of  Hurud  UniTenity  and 

of  no  other  inulta^oii 116  101  101 

A.B.'i   and   S.B.'i   (and   holden   of   limilar 
degre«a)  of  otber  inititntioni  and  alio  of 

Harrard  UDiTentQ' 84  3S  8S 

Stodenta  not  holding  the  Harrard  degi«e  of 
A.B.orS.B 184  807  219 

336    8*1     888 

Smdenti  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.M., 

S.M.,  Ph.D.,  orS.D 108  108  100 

Student!  holding  the  Harrard  degree  of  A.B.or 

S.B.,  bnt  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.     97  84  88 

Student*  holding  no  Harvard  degree  In  Arti, 

Philoaophf,  or  Science 187  149  155 

—  838    841     868 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  ordinaiiiy  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor'e  degree  of  good  colleges  and  to  a  few  other  persons 
of  mataritj.  Recent  graduates  of  collies  where  the  course  of  study 
would  Dot  secure  admisaioo  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Harvard  College, 
with  or  without  conditioDS,  and  men  from  unknown  coUeges  are  com- 
monly not  admitted  to  the  Graduate  Sdiool,  bnt  are  expected  to  seek 
admiaaion  as  Undei^praduates  or  as  Special  Students  in  Harvard 
College ;  if  their  record  here  justifies  it,  they  are  Bometimea  trans- 
ferred to  the  School  after  the  Mid-Year  ezaminatiDn  period.  The 
Adminiatrative  Board  accepts  in  all  such  cases  the  ruling  of  the 
Faculty's  Committee  on  AdnuBsion  from  other  Collies.  Although 
the  d^^iee  of  Bachelor  at  Arts  la  open  to  students  in  the  Graduate 
School,  it  ia  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  advise  recent  graduates  of 
other  colleges  who  seek  this  degree  to  secure  admission  to  the  Senior 
Class.  The  colleges  and  universities  that  were  represented  in  the 
School  in  1900-01  are  named  in  Tables  IV-VI. 

The  foregoing  Table  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  usual  classification  of 
the  students  of  the  School  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
aou  for  the  three  successive  academic  years,  1893-99,  1899—1900, 
1900-01. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  three  hundred  and  five  were  in  attend- 
ance throogfaout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and 
twenty-eix,  including  all  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships, 
were  engaged  in  what  is  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work  (four 
courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent)  or  were  doing  a  larger 
amount  of  work.  Seventy-six  of  the  number  in  residence  through- 
out the  year  were  doing  partial  work,  which  ranged  from  a  courae  to 
three  couraes.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-seven  Resident  Students, 
twenty- three  entered  after  November  1, 1900,  and  fourteen  withdrew 
hefwe  the  close  of  the  year. 
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The  BDbjoined  Table  (II)  gives  the  statietiCB  aince  1886-87,  when 
■Qch  HtatieticB  were  first  recorded,  of  R«6idetit  Students  doing  full  or 
putisl  work,  and  of  Non-Besident  Students. 

A  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  differs  essentially  from  a 
college,  a  technical,  or  a  professional  school,  in  that  while  in  the 
ktter  a  fixed  amount  of  work  is  necessarily  prescribed  for  each  stu- 
dent and  each  Btndent  is  expected  to  complete  a  well  defined  course 
which  ie  to  prepare  him  for  his  place  or  career  among  men,  in  the 
Graduate  School  no  such  requirement  is  imposed,  except  for  candi- 
dates for  degreee.  In  the  Graduate  School  branches  of  learning  and 
science  are  explored  with  a  view  less  to  professional  expertness  and 
attainment  than  to  the  enlai^ment  and  advancement  of  learning 
and  science  in  and  through  the  student.  Consequently  there  will 
be  many  different  types  of  men  in  a  Graduate  School,  men  of  different 
aims  and  schemes  of  work,  men  who  are  able  to  devote  their  entire 
lime  and  men  who  can  give  but  a  portion  of  it  to  their  studies. 
Although  it  is  through  the  former  class  that  the  School  does  its  most 
effective  work,  the  latter  class  ie  equally  important  and  significant. 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  take  special  note  of  the  minority  —  about 
one-fourth  —  of  Resident  Students  who  in  1900-41  were  r^stered 
for  leas  than  full  work.  Of  the  seventy-eiz  who  in  1900-01  were 
doing  partial  work  throughout  the  year,  seventeen  were  teachers  at 
this  University  either  as  assistants  or  as  instructors ;  twenty  were 
teachers  in  actual  service  in  neighboring  colleges  or  schools ;  four 
were  clei^jrmen  in  charge  of  congregations ;  three  were  students  in  a 
neighboring  institution,  and  of  the  remaining  twenty-two  a  good 
proportion  were  men  who  had  nearly  completed  the  requirements 
for  one  of  the  higher  d^;reeB  and  found  it  necessary  to  register  only 
for  a  small  amount  of  instruction.  The  value  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Graduate  School  to  students  of  all  these  classes 
should  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  the  community.  Many  of  the 
teachers  referred  to  above  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  on  Education 
and  Teaching.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  mnch  larger  number 
of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
that  are  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  class  of  Non-Besident  Students  included  all  holders  of 
tnveUiog  feltowsbips  and  other  fellowships  held  by  students  away 
from  Cambridge,  and  in  1900-01  no  other  persons.  In  no  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Graduate  Department  in  1872  has 
the  number  of  Non-Besident  Students  exceeded  nineteen.  And  no 
d^ree  is  conferred  by  this  University  upon  such  students  for  work 
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doae  exclusively  iu  abaence.  Such  woi^  if  ue«d  for  a  degree  must 
be  sapplemeDtar;  to  that  done  during  at  least  one  year  of  previoos 
residence.  In  fact,  the  privilege  of  Non-Resident  membership  is 
open  only  to  men  wbo  have  already  resided  at  the  University  for 
a  satisfactory  period. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  several 
fields  of  learning  aad  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students 
chiefly  lay.  Classiflcation  here  is  difflcnlt,  since  in  the  case  of 
many  students  the  work  of  each  lies  iu  more  than  one  department,  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  Table.  Detailed  information  about 
the  choice  of  stadies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several  departments 
may  be  obtained  from  the  statistiGa  which  are  given  in  the  RepcMt  ot 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  steady  and 
almost  uniform  attraction  that  several  of  the  great  departments  of 
learning  exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the  Table. 
In  1900-01  the  subjects,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
stndents  that  porsoed  them,  were :  — 

Modem  Luiga«gei,  Chemiitty, 

Fhlloiophy  (including  Bdnotion),  Pb7flci, 

Hblory  and  Polldcal  Science,  BngfawerinK, 

Andent  Langnagei,  Floe  ArU  (Including  Arohlteotnre), 

Natunl  Hiitaiy  (Biologj  uid  Qeology),  Asiericui  ATchaeologj  and  Ettinology, 

Hathematici,  Hoiic. 

The  lai^e  proportion  of  men  who  were  students  of  the  languages, 
modem  aud  ancient  (36^),  and  of  the  historical  and  philosophical 
Bciences  (37%),  as  ^[ainst  the  students  of  the  mathematical,  physi- 
cal and  natural  sdeooes  (27%),  is  at  least  ooteworthy.  The  recent 
great  growth  of  the  School  has  been  divided  with  remarkable  aneven- 
ness  between  the  langu^es  and  the  historical  and  philosophical 
•deuces  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
natural  sciences  on  the  other.  In  this  the  experience  of  this  School 
has  been  different  from  that  of  moat  other  Graduate  institutions  of 
learning.* 

An  inspectioii  of  the  next  division  of  tbe  Table  (and  of  Table  III, 
below)  shows  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  in  the  School 
(or  a  second  year  has  been  slightly  reduced,  while  that  of  students 
remainiog  for  tbe  third  year  has  increased.  As  in  the  past,  some* 
what  more  than  one-half  of  the  meijubers  of  the  School  have  been  in 
it  but  one  year.     Somewhat  more  than  half  of  these  received  the 

'  A  Uble  of  (Uttttlci  for  thia  UnWeni^  it  giren  in  the  Harvard  Qradvata' 
Ma^axint,  December,  1900,  p.  B86. 
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degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Aboat  one-fourth 
have  been  in  the  School  for  two  years  only,  while  nearly  the  same 
number  have  been  in  it  for  three  or  more  years.  It  mast  be  remem- 
bered that  for  many  of  the  First-year  Students — those  who  have 
parsned  graduate  stndy  elsewhere  —  their  flrst  year  at  this  University 
is  really  often  a  second  or  a  third  year  of  graduate  study.     Table  III 


Table  III. 


-  Percent AQE8  of  Students  in  tbeib  FtBST  akd 

FOLLOWIHO   YBABS:     1896-1901. 


i*M-n. 

iiK-m. 

UM-M. 

ItN-lMO. 

1M»-«1. 

ParctDt. 

PSTMDl. 

Fwcaat 

Petcest. 

PttCODt. 

51 

51 

65 

5S 

54 

Second^eu  Stndenu  .... 

SS 

Sfi 

21 

2S 

SS 

ThM-ye«  StndBnU 

16 

IB 

18 

11 

15 

Foortb-jeu'  Stadeati  and  Stn- 

denta  of  longer  reBidence  .   . 

10 

9 

11 

11 

8 

shows  that  for  the  last  five  years  the  proportion  of  Second-year, 
Third-year,  and  Fourth-year  Students  has  been  remarkably  uniform, 
while  that  of  First-year  Students  has  only  slightly  increased.  It  ifl 
dear  that  men  who  resort  to  the  Graduate  School  for  only  one  year 
of  work  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  majority  of  its  students,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  as  eflective  aa  pos- 
sible this  single  year  at  the  University. 

The  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  for  the  most  part  a  com- 
pany of  rather  mature  young  men,  who  have  devoted  a  considerable 
time,  since  receiving  their  first  degree,  to  intellectual  work  either  as 
teachers  or  as  Graduate  Studente  here  or  elsewhere.  For  of  the 
First-year  Students  in  1900-01,  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  had  entered 
the  School  immediately  on  receiving  their  first  d^ee  (54) ;  about 
twelve  per  cent,  bad  received  this  degree  in  1899  (2S) ;  about  eleven 
per  cent,  in  1898  (22) ;  about  ten  per  cent,  in  1897  (20),  while  the 
remainder  —  about  thirty-seven  per  cent,  (70) — had  received  this 
d^free  in  1896  or  earlier,  four  or  more  years  before  they  entered  the 
School.  With  hardly  an  exception  the  seventy  per  cent,  who  bad 
been  one  or  more  years  ont  of  college  before  coming  to  the  School 
had  been  carrying  on  graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  universi- 
ties or  had  been  engaged  in  teaching,  or  both.  The  Graduate  School 
as  yet  appears  to  make  no  strong  appeal  to  very  yoting  men,  in  the 
Senior  dassee  either  of  Harvard  College  or  of  other  colleges. 
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The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  ehows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University,  as  con- 
trasted with  other  institations  (for  detailed  information  <Hi  this  point 
Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  should  be  consulted).  About  flfty-six  per 
cent,  of  the  students  of  the  School  held  a  degree  from  Harvard  . 
University.  About  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  School 
did  DOt  hold  the  first  Harvard  degree  in  Arts  or  Science.  The 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  School  has  been  of  late  yean  due 
almost  entirely  to  persona  who  hold  no  Harvard  degree. 


ins-M. 

,„^. 

ISM-W. 

MOMIl. 

iog  no  Hurard  degree    .   . 

'  PerceoUge  of  StndenU  bold- 

ing  no  HaiTud  fint  degree 

40 
SI 

40 
66 

41 
6G 

44 

81 

44 

68 

Tables  IV-VIII  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  higher  institutions  and  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  IV 
are  given  the  various  collies  and  universitieB  and  the  professional 
and  technical  schools  whose  graduates  were  membera  of  the  School 
in  1900-01,  together  with  the  d^rees  these  men  held  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  men  from  each  institution, 

Theee  Tables  show  that  Harvard  University  continneB  to  draw  its 
Graduate  Students  from  the  whole  country,  and,  to  a  slight  extent, 
from  foreign  coontriea,  a  laiger  number  of  institutions  being  repre- 
sented in  the  School  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  most  common  d^ree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arte ;  next,  tbat  of  Master  of  Arte.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-four  Bachelor  degrees  in  the  School,  three  hun- 
dred and  four  were  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  forty-two  Bachelor  of 
Science.  As  compared  with  previous  years  the  proportion  of  Bache- 
lors of  Science  as  i^unst  Bachelors  of  Arts  is  slightly,  though  only 
slightly,  increasing.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
Masters  of  Arts,  fifteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  twenty  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  in  the  School  in  1900-01,  as  i^ainst  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  Masters  of  Arts,  thirteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  eight 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  1899-1900.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  deserves  note. 

The  number  of  colleges  that  send  each  year  a  considerable  group 
of  students  to  the  Graduate  School  is  remarkably  constant  (Table  V), 
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Leaving  Harvard  gradnatee  oat  of  conBideration,  it  appears  that  In 
1896-97  there  were  fourteen  coUeges  represented  in  tlie  School  by 
fonr  or  more  graduates  ;  in  1897-98  there  were  eighteen ;  in  1898-99, 
fifteen;  in  1899-1900,  tveutj-four;  and  in  1900-01,  twentj-three. 

The  colleges  and  univeTsitieB  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  anpply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  four  years,  each  sending  from  four 
to  eleven  students  every  year,  are :  Amherst,  Brown,  California, 
Eansaa,  Northweatero,  Toronto,  and  Yale. 

Five  members  of  the  Graduate  School  were  holders  of  fellowshipB 
or  scholarships  which  had  been  offered  by  other  institutions  or 
organizations :  namely,  scholarships  of  the  Harvard  Clubs  of  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco,  and  St.  Loais,  awarded  to  competent  graduates 
of  local  collies  who  entered  the  Graduate  School ;  travelling  fellow- 
ehips  from  Dalhonsie  University  (the  Exhibition  Science  Scholarship) 
and  from  the  University  of  FenDsylvaaia  (the  Hector  Tyndale 
Fellowship) . 

A  large  number  of  the  Resident  Students  in  the  Graduate  School 
had  pnrsned  graduate  studies  at  other  American  colleges  and  ani- 
versities  and  at  foreign  uniTersities.  For  such  work  in  a  number  of 
cases  they  held  degrees.  Hany  of  these  meu  became  or  are  to 
become  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  d^ree  at  this  University,  and 
Graduate  studies  pursued  at  another  university  are  accepted,  if 
properly  attested  and  otherwise  satisfactory  to  the  respective  Divi- 
siouB  of  the  Faculty,  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement  of  at 
least  two  years  of  Graduate  study  for  the  degree,  one  of  these  years 
beit^,  according  to  the  statute,  spent  in  residence  at  this  University. 

In  1899—1900  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  members  of  the  School, 
or  nearly  one-third,  had  carried  on  Graduate  studies  elsewhere.  In 
1900-01  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the 
members  of  the  School,  had  already  been  Graduate  Studento 
elsewhere,  and  of  these,  fifty-eight  had  received  degrees  for  these 
studies  (A.M.,  S.M.,  or  Ph.D.).  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  had 
pursued  similar  studies  at  this  University,  for  one  or  more  years. 

The  colleges  and  universities  at  which  three  or  more  men  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1900-01  had  previously  pursued  Graduate  studies 
are  given  in  Table  VI. 
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Table  VI.  —  Migration  op  Graduate  Students. 
Hmrrud,  lU,  BoaMn  TJotrerai^,  S, 

Chicago,  19  (iodudiiig  8  •Duuner  Mndenta),       Cluk,  3, 
California,  6,  Dklliaaaie,  8, 

Colombia,  6,  Michigan,  8, 

PeniuylTania,  6,  Moulcli,  8, 

Btovd,  i,  NebnikB,  8, 

lUiaoiB,  UnlTcnity  of,  4,  Oberiln,  3, 

Jolma  Hopkios,  i,  Wiiconiin,  3, 

Leiptic,  4,  Yale,  8. 

Bealdc*  ihne,  other  callcgni  ud  unlitnlilM  irhtn  out  or  two  memben  af  the  Scboo) 
kid  punned  Gnduue  Mndlet  ire :  Aeulli,  Ameiicu  6chi»l  of  Claiakml  Btndle*  M  Alhsna, 
American  School  or  Cluilnl  Btudlci  Id  Rome,  Bowdoln,  Calambbui,  ConwU,  Denleon,  Dldt- 
hiBD,  UUuoii  CoUr^,  Ksnua,  Miami,  Mlnneaota,  Hiuiwlppl,  New  Msilco,  Stw  Yoril, 
NortbirertcrD,  Ohio  tiute,  Ohig,  Oblo  Wolcjiui,  FriDcebm,  Toronto,  Trlnitr  (N.  C),  Tnfts, 
Viijbila,  W»le;in[C<inn.),  Weeccra  BeMTre,  ff ent  TErglnla,  ud  WUliunii  ud  the  folloirlnc 
hniga  onlTemitiei :  Berlio,  Frolbnrs  in  BuieD,{Ieldf]heTK,J«iii,Piirii,Tllblngen,  Vienna,  ud 
Zarich.  To  then  tbonld  be  added  the  theological  umiiurtti  »  AUegbenj  (Reftormed  Pmby- 
teriui},  AndoTBr,  BoctOD  tJniTenltr,  Cambridge  (EplKopal),  UirUaid,  ud  Roohenar. 

The  fields  of  study  of  these  migratii^  students  were  —  for  subjects 
in  which  there  were  seven  or  more  —  &a  follows :  — 

Phllnrophy,  36,  Modem  Langnaget  (not  inclnding 
aMdci,  23,  Engilah),  8, 

JUnoTj  and  Political  Science,  91,  GeoloKr,  8, 

EngUih  Laognage  and  Literature,  13,  ChemiMi7,  8, 

Matoral  Hiatoi?  (Botany,  Biology,  Phjiici,  8, 

etc.).  9,  Matbeinalict,  7. 

A  group  of  Graduate  Studente  that  might  be  classified  with  that 
of  the  migrantB  is  that  of  teachers  who  are  in  the  School  upon  leave 
of  absence  from  their  respective  colleges  or  schools,  and  who  expect  to 
return  to  the  positions  they  have  left.  They  are  men  who  for  the 
most  part  have  been  successful,  and  in  some  cases  have  attained 
distinction,  in  their  profession,  and  they  come  to  the  University  for 
a  year  or  two  of  advanced  study  in  their  special  departments,  the 
better  to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  work.  In  1900-01  twenty^ 
three  colleges  were  represented  in  the  School  by  as  many  men, 
membere  of  their  Faoolties  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  five  prepara- 
tory schools  or  other  institutions  of  the  same  grade  were  similarly 


This  enumeration  does  not  include  the  large  number  of  men  in  Uie 
School  doing  partial  work  who  are  actively  engaged  each  iu  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession  in  or  near  Boston,  chiefly  tcachera  in  prepara- 
tory schools  and  cotlegee,  and  a  few  clergymen  (see  above,  page 
117).  In  the  same  cat^ory  with  these  might  be  included  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  men  who,  being  members  of  the  Gradnate 
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School,  serve  the  Universit;  as  inBtmctora,  teaching  fellows,  and 
assistanta.     In  1900-01  there  were  forty-seven  snch. 


Tablk  VII, — Birthplaces  of  Gbasuatb  Studbntb:  1894-1901. 


Student!  born  Id  the  New  England 

Blates 

Stodenu  bom  In  oUier  Nortbem 

States  ewt  of  the    Uisiiuippi 

BiTcr  

Student*  bom  in  Sonthem  Slates 

ewt  of  the  MisaiBdppi  River  .  . 
Students  bom  in  States  west  of  the 

Mississippi  BiTer 

Students  I>om  in  the  Dominion  of 

Canada   

Stodenta    bom    in    other   foreign 

conntriea 


Total  nomber  of  students    .   . 

PeTcentage  of  students  bom  in  New 

England 

Percentage  of  student*  bom  ela»- 


Table  VIII. — Residences  of  Graduate  Students:  1899—1901. 

i«m-iMM.  1000-01. 

New  England  States 164  16T 

Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  lUver Bl  99 

Soathem  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 2S  16 

States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 46  46 

Canada 19  18 

Foreign  ooantrie* T  T 


841 


36S 


These  Tables  (VII,  VIII)  show  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  School  in  190<M)1  were  bom  out  of  New  England,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  such  men  is  on  the  increase.  On  the  other 
hand  nearly  one-half  of  the  students  claim  residence  in  New  England. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  Tables  shows  accordingly  that  a  consider- 
able nnmber  of  persons  not  of  New  England  birth  have  immigrated 
into  it. 
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DEGREES. 

One  himdred  and  sixty-two  pereons  were  recommeDded'  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Commeuceiueat,  1901. 

The  details  are  fonnd  in  the  followiog  Table  (IX),  which  gives  ia 
the  first  and  eecoDd  parts  the  number  of  studeats  in  the  Grraduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  any 
d^pree,  and  the  number  of  other  stLideiits  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  the  three  years  1899,  1900,  1901.  In  the  third  part  of 
the  Table  all  persons  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  (A.M., 
S.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  S.D.)  are  classified  with  reference  to  tlieir  previous 
graduation  as  Bachelors  of  Arie  or  of  Science. 

Table  IX. — Recokkendations  for  Degrees  in  1899-1901. 

19M.  1900.  1W1. 
I.  Oraduale  stndeDta  recommended  for  A.B.  .    .        H               10  13 

Gradiute  Btudenti  recommended  for  A.M.  .   .      97  lOti  92 

OradDBte  atudenta  recommended  for  H.M.       .        €  I  U 

Graduate  HndenM  reconuneiHlcd  for  Pli.l).     .21  35  29 

GradDateBtodenterecommendtM]  forS.l).  .    .        1   13^         1   153        0  143 

II.  College  Senion  recommi^ndtd  for  A.M.   ...        3  0  t 

College  SenioTB  of  a  preceding  year,  rccom- 
meadedforA.M.anworkdoneinSeniorycar      16  1!)  23 

College  Senior!  of  a  preceding  year,  recom- 
mended for  S.H.  on  work  done  in  Senioryenr        0  1  0 

ProfeMional  BtudeiitB  recommeniled  for  A.M. 
on  special  countes  of  f^udy 8  T  H 

ProfeBsional  students  recommended  for  I'll. I), 
on  special  cooraea  of  study 2     2H         n    27        0    32 

Total  of  tbe  above  list llil  \Xi)  175 

Deduct  Graduate  studenln  recommeiidi'd 
for  A.B 8  10  13 

Total  number  recoinmeoded  for  .4.M.,  S.M., 

Ph.D.,  and  S.D 153  170  lli2 

III.  Harvard  Bacbelors   of  Arts  or  Science,  not 

previonily  graduated  elsewhere !]'•  f-'l  .'>!) 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 20  22  20 

Students  not  Harvard  Bachelors  of  .\rt»  or 
Science •*   l.W      x'i  170      »3  I(i2 

*  The  number  of  persons  recommendc-d  each  yi'ar.  and  tbiit  »f  the  men  who 
actnmlly  receive  the  degree,  a«  published  in  die  Annual  l.'atalo|;ni',  do  not  iilwi<\-g 
(Lgrec.  Usually  a  few  of  the  candidates  recomnicmli'd  do  not  n'ceivi'  (lie  degri-e 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  these  cnsi's  <irdinarity  conferred  in  u  Inter  year, 
■'*  ai  of"  the  year  in  which  the  recommend  at  ion  was  made. 
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Two  remarka  may  be  made  upon  this  Table.  The  number  of 
college  Seniors  who  receive  the  de^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  work 
done  in  their  Senior  year  in  excess  of  the  requirement  for  the 
Bachelor's  degree  is  rapidly  increasing.  (Id  1897  there  were  six ; 
in  1898,  Dine ;  in  1899,  sixteen ;  in  1900,  nineteen ;  in  1901,  twenty- 
three.)  These  men  have  in  reality  usually  completed  the  course  of 
study  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  three  years,  but  they  prefer  to 
receive  this  degree  not  at  the  close  of  the  third  year,  but  at  that  of 
the  fourth  year  with  their  college  class.  The  Master's  degree  is  con- 
fen-ed  without  further  residence  and  study  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year,  and  is  thus  known  as  a  "  postponed  A.M."  In  my  opinion 
these  men  should  be  catalogued  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  their 
peculiar  relation  both  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  and  to  the  Master's 
d^ree. 

Attention  also  should  be  called  to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  non-Hai'vard  men  (that  is,  men  who  do  not  hold  the 
Harvard  Bachelor's  degree)  that  are  promoted  to  the  higher  d^rees. 
In  1901  over  51  %  of  the  men  recommended  for  higher  degrees  held 
no  first  degree  from  Harvard;  in  1900  about  50%;  in  1899  the 
proportion  was  44% . 

The  next  Table  (X)  indicates  the  departments  or  fields  of  study 
In  which  lay  the  chief  work  of  the  candidates  for  the  d^reee  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Table  X. — Divisions  and  Depaktkents  in  which  rbcouhekda* 

TlOSa   FOR  THE   HlOHKK   DEGREES   WERE   MADE   IN    1901. 

DiTuiDii.  DiPABnmn.  i.m.         ■.>.        vaji.       1.0. 

I.  Semitic  Languagea  aad  HiiMiy 

II.  Ancient  X^uiguagea : 

Indo-lTanian  Lnnguigea 

The  ClaraiCE  (Greek,  Lain)   ...    IS  .  .  h 

ToulinAndentLRngDKgea  .  .    —  18    —  .  .    —     6    —  .  . 

III.  Modem  Languagei : 

Eugliah U           .  .             1 

Oennanic  Languages  and  IJWrBturee  6           .  .             1 
Fiench,  and  uther  Romance  Lan- 
guage! and  Literatures   ....  6           .  .             1 

In  more  than  one  Dtpartment 3 

Total  in  Modem  Langnaget  .  —  28    —  .  .    —     8    —   . . 

IV.  Hwtoi?  atid  I'oUtical  Scienee : 

HiitoTT  and  Goreroinent 24  S 

Political  Economy 9  t 

Total  in  Hint,  and  Political  Sd.    —  S8    —   .  .     —     4     —   .  . 
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DiTmoK.  Dbfabtmint.  *■>■  i.a.        rm.it.        iji. 

V.  PhilosopU; 18  6 

[EdncBtloD 3] 

VI.  Fine  Arte 

VII.  Muric 

VIII.  Matbematica 1  2 

IX.  Engineering I  1 

X.  I'hyeice 2  1  3 

XI.  Chemistry 4  2 

XII.  Biology: 

Botany 1  2 

Zoology 3  1  8 

Total  in  Biolo^ —     i—     Z—     A—   ..' 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geography 4  2  1 

Mineralogy  and  I'etrography 1 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 2 

Total  in  Geology _4—     4_2—   .. 

XIV.  American  Archaeology  and  Kthnology  .   .  1 
In  more  than  one  Birision 7 

Frofeuional  Students ; 

Dirinity  School S 

Law  School 2  

Medical  School 1  

Total 124  9  2!l 

The  degree  ot  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  the  twenty- 
nine  peraoaa  named  below.  With  each  name  are  given  the  special 
field  in  which  the  degree  waa  taken,  the  candidat«'B  academic  history, 
the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 

Philology.  Homer  3\kf,»  Eumirton*. 

William  Wilsiin  B«kkr.  bratt'i)  ISw,  a.b.  {IMrrard  fiilrT  1B9B. 

auKlcalFMloloKT.-A.B.iumniacum/atidf  — KM.Ur.  Mtud.,  I«s»-l«a1. 

19eS,A.a.l»M H«.Ur.Stud.,18tlH-lSal.  ThcKln:  "  Ari-toli'lis  PortiraniquiliusinDdii 

lDMni<^r"l>iLuinln't1ii>Univcniltr-  Aianciiit'  in   Lailn,  Bryn    Miwr  CoIIcik, 

Brji.SUwr.Fu.  "^ 

JoHH  Taocart  Clark. 

KonjanwFhilology.— i.B.ma^aci.minMd?  Kobert  HvNTiNiiTuN   FitTi'iiRH 

]81W.A.M.1B»9.-H*..(lr.8tud.^l««-IM1.  eZiIf*  ni'lci<ir?-TB  (/VirtamM  fWi., 

Dwnl  of  Midi«J  CDn«oiiuit»iuItallBr,>rll[i  R™  lir  Stiiii   'l»117'-^«"l»W^ilioi          '~ 

wVllJtlue?"""  "  ""  **''""™  °'  '^'''  Tbfyii:  •■Tl.f  Atthuri-n  .MuKrioi    In  lh« 

'■'r  cs-f  S""  ^"""°"  *"  *■""■    Noi  Ht!';;'>!;;i:ih''n";";py  :„  Europ.. 

■*  BoRfn.  Ffllnw.  ^  jj,^,,  Thornuin  KIrkUuil  Evilow. 

Chakleh  Sf.wun  Cih.e. 

n»Mi™lPllilolo)0-— '■"-("-'""'•'''•''Vail  (aRL    NKWKLI,    jArKHciN. 

Cnh.)  18B4.  A.H.  ( Unlr.  of  lUlaolii)  im.  Clviiral  rhilnloKV.^A.B.  m-iona  cum  laiiile 

A.M.  {ffarranl   UfHr.)    lIStS.  —  Btn.  Gt.  ISat.A.a  IBBll.  — He,.lir.Stii.l.,lwi8-lwn. 

Srad.,  1WT-M.  Tlii-«L. :  ■'  Qum  I'Arlc*  Equi  linlirbaiil  in  Rf - 

TbMit:  "DeVerRilioCUumiiiiiUIflre."  liKioiiil.m  Crafcuram? '• 

Innnctor   In    LstiD,   Cornell    tTnWcnlty,  Nil*  •tniljine  I'luuiicuJ  Fliilolon  In  BrrliD, 

ItbMa,  N.T.  in  Rup-m  FelJ.,w. 
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Political  SdMice. 


.KartKam  ColL,  /ivf.nSSg, 


BaAelej,  Csl. 
John  Chkibthh  Ransmbibh. 

Gcrmulc  PbllDlaiT fb.i.  It/orUaefttm 

e»tv.,  ni.)  im.  aji.  IBanard  UhIb.) 
IBM.  — Rga.  Gr.  6cnd..  IMT-lMl. 

TbuLi:    "The  Element  of  RstoII 
Thongtat  of  Jobium  ChiUlopti  I 


[d.)   INS,  i.a. 


Ir.  Btad.,  UBe-«T. 


-1 1889, 


I,  WUliuu   College, 


Uanard  UnU.)  IMS.  — Kei.  Or.  Bi 

iwt-iooi. 

Tbaiii:  "  The  NiKnliTi  Principle  in  Logic, 

UUhemnUci,  wid  Elfalcs." 
Priadp^l  or  the  HuicoFk  Grunnur  Schodl, 

6*a  FTucIko,  Ckl. 

LbWIS    ClIICTOK    ClBBOH. 

Metaphfiilci  lud  EplMemalon.-^i.B.  (I7nli. 
o^ineAfaiin)  IBM,  A.B.  iBanard  Vhlt.^ 
nw,  A.K.  ( fTnlv.  it^  JRcMwm]  IBM,  aji. 
(ffanuKl  FiiiB.)  1»00.  — Re».  lit.  StBd., 

Ttaeili:  '■TbeObjectofKnawledge:  AIM*. 

lertUIonlnPlilloiaphlalTnnKendBiKV." 
AHlKiint  in  Phlkwphy  hi  (hi*  UnlTonit;. 
Thomas  Habvet  Hainkk. 
PiTcholcurr.  — (.B.  (ffnxer/bnl  Cb/I.,  Ai.} 

ISH,  A.M.  (IMd.)  1B«T,  A.B.    IJlanmnl 

Biiv.)  IBM.— Bo.  Or.  ^ud.,  IBOI-lMl. 
Tbeui:  "TbETcmpanlReUdoniDf HeoU) 
'  PrueesHi:  An  EiperimroUl  StDd;  of  Ob. 

JectlTo  and  SabJecUTS  SlmnliMieity." 
AHlnut   Prolknor   ot  PijchDlogT,  Ohio 

SMtti  UnlrenlCr,  Colnmbui,  O. 
Edwin  BiiaEi.i'  Holt. 
Pircholocv. — A.B.  nwnui  iwa  laitdt  ItWL 

A.>.  ((SinnMa  (TBtT.,  X  r.)  1M0 — Be*. 

Or.  Btud^  m7-«S,  \W>JH. 
Tbctia:  "The  Untor Eleme nl  In  Vleion." 
Inuractor  in  Pijcholofcj  In  Uil)  tJalTsnitr. 
Ratvokd  Herrert  Stetson. 
PiTcholoiT.- ra.B.  iObirlU  (Soil.,  O.)  MM, 

KM.  (iSid.)  IBM.- Be*.  Or.  Btad.,  IBW- 

IMl. 
Thai* :  "  BhTthm  mnd  Bhrme." 
InatnctoT  Id   Philosophy,   Tsbor  CoUen, 

lUwT,  Is. 


on*!  IIlMoiT  of  EdbIuuI  fn>m  U6B 
—  A.B.   magna   cum   laud*    IBM, 
T.  —  Bea.  Cir.  Send..  IBM-lMl. 
The  PrlTj  CaancU  of  Elliabetti: 
il  BtQdj  ot  tamt  of  ila  Admlnlitn- 


,  IMl  ud  ISM-Itoa. 
"TheAdminlrtmtlonoftheScI 
'  htim  the  Eoarth  Centarj  lo 

CDherrftT,  KTAniton,  HI. 


•I(y  of  the  United  Stitea  Note*." 
AiKclue   Proftuor  ef  PollUenI   Sdencs, 
Hareifbrd  College,  HarertiDil,  Pi. 

Hbbbbrt  CaKp  HabBhall. 
XcODOmk  UIMoTT  of  the  linked  SutM.— 

A.B.    (Mis   Wetla/OH   Unit.)    IBOT,  a.*. 

IBanard  Unln.)  i1m,a.>.  (iMd.)  1S>6.— 

Be*.  Or.  etad.,  ISftMIS. 
The^t ;  "  The  CanBDc;  ukd  the  MoTeiwM 

of  Price*  In  the  United  Stntea  Inm  IBB«  to 

MM." 
Thltd.feu  Iaw  Btndent  In  Chla  tJnirenl^. 

lUthenutlcB. 


PB-ilBI*. 
■d  flkfe.) 


Chaslbb  Wiujau  McGowah  Bi^cx. 
Auljtlt — A.B.  (DUMnim  CbJI.,  Ai.)  IBIS, 

A.B.  (ifiW.)  18*8,  A.M.  C^orrr--'  ^  -  ' 

IBW.— Be*.  Gr.  BCnd.,  1SM-1BC 
Thcil* :  "  Tin  Pinunetric  Reprei 

the  Neicbbothiwd  of  ■  Shwnlar  Point  ot 

■B  Anisic  SnrCice." 
In*tnic3or  In   MuhemMIn,  Unlrenltj  cf 

ChablBb  Nelsok  Habuhb. 
Lie'*  Theorr  of  Contlnoon*  GrDDpe.- a.B. 

( JTuf .  Iiutlttilt  of  TtcKnalomi  IBBT,  •.M. 

iBarraril    Uotv-t  18M,  A.M.   flMlI.)  IWXt. 

—  BsL  Gr.  BCnd.,  1B»S-1«01. 
Theili;   "On  the  InnriMit*  of  Qsidntlc 

DIAnntiAl  Fonni." 
Now  *tndjlni  Muhemn^ca  u  GStUnnB,  u 

Herri*  Fel^. 

PhTalca. 

Charlbs  Hamilton  Atbkb,  Jr. 

ElecCrlcitf.  —  A.a.  magnui  cum  laudt  lags, 
A.M.IKW.  — Be>.  Or.  BlDd.,lSM-lMl. 

Tbeel*:  "  M«uDrciii«i[  of  ibe  In(«iul  Be- 
■litence  of  Uelianic  CelU." 

InMnictor  In  Fhjtic*  Id  thli  Unlrenitj'. 

Gborue  Abhlet  Campbell. 

Klectricitj.  — B.B.  (JfiKi.  InitUvUo/  TecM- 

A.M.  (Aid.)  IBM.— Be*.  Or.  Btad.  MBl-W. 
Theal*^  "  Dn  Loaded  Line*  in  Telephonie 

Electric*]  Bniloeei  with  the  American  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  Boeton,  Maaa. 

Clahence  Acoubtub  Chant. 
Electio.Optici.  — A.B.  (Pfife.   nf  Tbronto, 
Out.)  two,  A.M.  lUM.)  ItOO.— Be*.  Or. 


-t  In  Electric  O^ 

cUlalon :  with  a  Hetbod  of  Determining 

Lecturer  InPhTiics,  Unlrerdtj  of  Toronto. 

ChemlctiT. 
Gbohoe  William  Hbimkod. 

PbT^cal  Gheml*tri'.^  A.^  aumma  evm  lamdt 
ItM.A.M.  IBM.- Ba*.0r.Bnd.,18M-lM1. 
Tbeel*:  " The tjUTer Tcduunettr.'' 
Now  etodrlui  C^wmlsOy  In  Enrope,  m 
Puker  Fellow. 
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Berjamih  Sbobbs  Merioold. 

I>anniucCh«nlni7.  — u.  IBM,  Ul „.                                          .    _-      _- 
-ll«.  «r.  awd.,  ISM-IWO.  x.».   (ffomord   Pnir.)    IgW.-Ksa.  Gr- 

UmIi:  *' a  KctWihi  of  tbo  Atomic  Weight  Stud.,  ISIK-lMl. 

o(  nnnlnm."  Theiis :  "  The  DeTetopmeM  of  Color  In  Ih* 

iMrnctor  tn  ChetBlUrr,  WorceMtr  Polj-  DeflnltiTe  FsBther.'' 

I«cbale  lutlinlc,  WorceMer,  M*«.  Touhcr  of  Blologr ,  Mo^ui  Puk  AeaAamj, 


Geology. 


BiolOEy. 

HaDBICB    ALPHECa    BIQEI.OW. 

ZotUoiT.— >.B.  lOkia  Wnl^T/an  tftilr.)  IMt,  EBBBiT  HowK. 

■Ji.  ISorUtafltn   Univ.,   III.)  18M.—  Petrairnipbiu]GniloBJ'.~i.B.(yaf<  Diifi-, 

Bu.Ur.  Stod.,  18S8-M.  OwbJ  ISW.  A.a,  (fforrord  PiiiB.)  IBW — 

Tberit:  •'TheEutyDcTaloprnfEtofLepu:  Ba.  Gr.  SInd,,  IW-IWI. 

A    Stud,   of   Cell-Llneiwe    nod    Qtna-  Ihnii :"  The  pM-Ciinibri«i  InbialTe  Bock* 

Luen.''  of  the  Aolniiu  CuDTan.Colondo." 

iBMrartor  in  Biolaer,   Teiehen'  CoUen,  AHlituiE  lieoloKliit  In  the  U.S.  Ueologlcal 

ColonbU  Unlnnitj.  I<ew  York.  Surrer- 

BoBBRT  William  Hall.  Alfhed  William  OtrNHiHO  Wilaoh. 


ZoUlogy.  — rH.B  (,¥alt  Unit.,  Omu.^  in»,  PhTiial  Geologr. 

W.  —  B«.  «r.  Btod.,  1W*-»B. 
Df  Telopmenl  of  the  Mok- 
he  MBQeriM  DucU  to  Am- 

_«,.^„.    ...    Jlnkm.    Rhrflold    SriKB^ip. 
School  of  Y>li 


Ulam 

iibUL)  ISM.— Beg.  (>r.  BCad.,  19H-M.  Ken,  Gr.  Stod.,  lisS-IM 

-"^-  "iielopmenl  of  the  Mo"  •"■—■-.  ■■•-            -  -     - 
MBQeriM  DncU  to  A 


.JWJISW,.     , ,  — 

Theri*^   "The  DeTelopmenl  of  the  Mok-  Theili:  •■Ph^iicia  Qeolog;  of  Ceatnl  (ta. 

nephme  uid  the  MBUeriui  DncU  to  Am-  tario." 

phlbln."  BecenLlf  AuliUuit  In  the  ( 


pUhlii."  BecenLlf  AsriiUut  In  the  GeoloKinl  SarreT 

'iDRrnctor  in  BLnkwy,  BheSeld   BdentaHc  of  Cuedi :  now  CDntlnalug  hb  K>Dla^«l 

School  of  Yale  CntVenlt;.  Modlaa  In  Europe. 

Of  these  twenty-nine  Doctors  of  PhiloBOphy,  twenty-on« — or  two- 
tbirde  of  the  whole  number  —  are  now  engaged  each  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  profession.  Except  two  —  one  an  assistant  in  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government,  one  engaged  in  business 
as  an  electrical  engineer — all  of  the  twenty-ooe  are  teachers  either 
in  collies  or  universities  (three  are  professors,  fourteen  are  ioatruc- 
tors  or  assistants),  or  in  secondary  institutions  (two).  Of  theee 
teachers  only  four  are  in  the  service  of  this  University,  as  against 
twelve  in  the  preceding  year.  All  of  the  remaining  eight  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  are  continuing  their  studies,  one  in  a  professional  school 
of  this  University,  and  the  remainder  in  Europe.  Five  of  the  latter 
are  travelling  fellows. 

As  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  this  University  ia  based 
on  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  all  the 
men  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  held  a  degree  in  Arts, 
save  one :  be,  though  holding  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master 
of  Science,  had  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  Hai-vard  A.B. 
Twenty-six  of  the  twenty-nine  held  Harvard  degrees:  one  A.B. 
only,  twelve  A.B.  and  A.M.,  and  thirteen  A.M.  only.  All  the 
candidates  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  except  six ;  four  of  these  were 
Harvard  A.M's. ;  one  was  an  A.M.  elsewhere,  and  the  sixth  waa 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science  of  other  universities. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  candidates,  siz  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  the  Harvard  A.B.  or  had  been 
admitted  to  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remaining  seventeen,  five 
were  Harvard  A.B.'s  (or  its  equivalent)  of  five  years*  standing,  four 
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of  four  years'  standing,  and  eight  of  three  years'  standing,  and  none 
of  a  shorter  period. 

The  period  of  resident  study  varied  between  one  year  (two  can- 
didates), and  four  years  (four  candidates);  seven  candidates  had 
spent  two  years  and  sixteen  had  spent  three  years  in  residence.  The 
two  candidates  who  had  been  in  residence  but  one  year  had  each 
parsued  Graduate  studies  for  one  or  more  yeai-s  at  other  colleges  or 
univeraities  (Columbia,  Toronto,  Northwestern) ,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
candidates  whose  residence  was  for  two  years  only  had  bad  similar 
stadies  elsewhere.  The  departments  in  which  the  degree  was  con- 
ferred after  but  a  single  year  of  resident  study  were  —  each  with 
one  candidate  —  Biol<^  and  Physics.  The  departments  in  which 
the  degree  was  conferred  after  bat  two  years  of  resident  study  were 
Classics  (one),  History  (one),  Philosophy  (three),  Pliysics  and 
Politjcal  Science  (one  each).  The  departments  where  three  jean 
were  found  necessary  by  some  candidates  wci-e  History,  Biol<^y,  and 
Chemistry  (one  each) ,  Classics  (f oiir) ,  English  (two) ,  Geology 
(two) ,  Germanic  Philol(^y  (one),  Mathematics  and  Philosophy 
(two  each).  The  four  remuning  candidates,  who  had  each  devoted 
four  years  to  preparation  for  the  degree,  were  in  the  departments  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Political  Science,  respectively. 

The  average  period  of  resident  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is 
thus,  as  in  the  case  of  the  candidates  in  the  two  previous  years,  a 
little  less  than  three  years.  The  statistics  for  1901,  if  compared 
with  those  for  1900  and  1899,  appear  to  indicate  that  the  period  of 
time  found  necessary  for  preparation  for  the  degree  is  being  slightly 
reduced,  and  that  men  are  proceeding  to  the  d^ree  sooner  after 
receiving  the  A.B.  degree.     This  is  a  good  tendency. 

Tables  XI  and  XII  give  the  age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended 
for  the  higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1901. 

Table  XI.  —  Age  of  Graduate  Students  rbcouuendbd  roB 
THE  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  amd 
Doctor  of  Philosophy:    1901.* 


30 

n 

13 

33 

34 

3t    '    3* 

37 

3».H 

U-W 

W 

Totml. 

A.M.'«    .   . 

1 

3 

9 

10 

1 

12 

8    j    6 
S      .   . 
8       5 

a 
1 

3 

25 
8 
14 

J 

* 

91 

7 
19 

Ph.D.'i.   . 

3 

■  Hen  recommendrd  for  "u  of"  degrees  i 
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Table  XII. — Aqe  of  Graduate  Studknts  rf.comuended  for 
THE  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:   1S97-1901. 


\  ^  \  ^ 

u 

M 

M     ;     3T 

38 

8 

2 
8 

1 

8 
4 
8 

IS 
8 
18 

1S>6  .   -    

i 
3 

2 
2 
S 
6 

6 

The  remariiB  made  npon  simiUr  Tables  in  my  last  report  hold 
true  now.  The  averse  age  of  the  noimal  Master  of  Arts  (that  is, 
B  stadent  who  has  continued  his  stadies  for  the  Mast«r'B  degree 
immediately  on  receiving  the  Bachelor's  degree  or  after  an  interval 
of  only  one  year)  is  a  little  over  twenty-four.  The  large  group  of 
men  over  twenty-seven  who  receive  the  Master's  degree  is  not  made 
up  of  laggards,  but  of  persons  who  since  receiving  the  Bachelor's 
d^ree  have  been  actively  engaged  for  the  most  part  as  teachers 
in  different  institutions,  and  have  come  to  the  University  for  a  year 
or  two  of  special  study. 

The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  are  of  course  older.  Clearly  the  age 
to  which  most  candidates  must  postpone  their  examinatjoiis  for  the 
degree  is  too  advanced.  If  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  tB  to 
be,  not  the  luxury  of  a  few  with  abundant  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  research  and  study,  but  at  once  the  sign  and  prize,  for  the  greater 
number  of  future  teachers  in  American  colleges  and  univereities,  of 
high  scholarly  character,  of  attainment  anil  capacity  for  production, 
and  of  rigorous  scientific  training,  it  should  be  secured  by  the  average 
candidate  earlier  than  now.  The  normal  age  of  Doctors  of  Philoso- 
phy, as  for  men  generally  who  are  to  enter  upon  professional  life  at 
the  fit  time,  is  not  far  from  twenty-flve  or  twenty-six.  The  age  is 
now  much  nearer  thirty. 

FELLOWSJIII'S  AND   SCHOLARSIIII'S. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1900-01 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year,  chiefly 
in  June,  1900.  Similarly  the  appointments  for  the  current  year, 
1901-02,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic  year 
covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  on 
the  ntHnination  of  its  Committ«e  on  Fellowships  and  other  Aids  for 
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Graduate  Students,  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  bueioeBe  of  that 
Facultj  ;  but  as  the  perBone  appointed  are  tnembere  of  the  Graduate 
School,  information  on  this  subject  la  always  given  in  the  reports  of 
the  Dean  of  the  Gradaate  School. 

Twenty-three*  fellowahips  and  Birty-ooe  scholarships  were  held  by 
Btudents  in  the  Gradnale  School  in  1900-01.  With  the  fellowships 
are  included  the  John  Harvard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  two 
in  1900-01,  —  and  the  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Botany  (for  1900-01 
only).  The  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial  and  one  of  the  Whiting  Fel- 
lowships were  vacant.  Thirteen  of  the  fellowships,  including  the  two 
John  Harvard  Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Reeident  Students 
who  pursued  their  studies  abroad, — in  England  (8),  France  (1), 
Germany  (8),  and  Italy  (1)  ;  one  in  the  United  States  away  from 
Cambridge.  Nine  of  the  fellowships  and  all  the  scbolarships  were 
held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1901-02  the  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty-four 
fellowships  and  forty-nine  scholarships. 

The  names  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1900-01  and  1901-02,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  fellowships  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation. 

I»00-lttOI.  1M>I-1«0». 

HxTTla  FallowcUp. 
Canphkll  Bohvbr. 
l.B.  IVanderUlt  Unlc,  TmH.)  ISM.  A.H. 

<iHd.)   IMT,   AM.   1«M,    PH.D.   (Clusicil 

PbilokwT}  IWO Res.  Gr.  Stud.,  INT- 

1«00;    Non-Rei.   Stud.,   IMO-OI.  —  Uid- 

Tsnltr    flrholir,   1M7-98 :     George    tad 

Murtliii  Terby  Bclioliu-,  IBM-eBj  Morau 

FbUow,  ISOB-^BOO.  — scndeni  of  Clu>r»l 

PhUologv,  In  Gfrminy. 
ProIcHor  of  Omk,  Fubndr  Normul  UoU 

le^  of  VwidcrbiU  Unlwuitj,  MMbrUle, 

BoKOn  FeUowaUpi. 
Arthiih  Charli:h  Lewih  Brown.  John  Taoqart  Clark. 

A.B.  llfobart  OoU.,  fr.y.)  1803,  A.B.  1SS4,  t.a.  IMS,  A.H.  ISn,  FH.D.  [Ramwcii  Hill- 

A.a.tBM.pa.D.rEnEllthPhllfllninnBoo.—  oIoet)  IMl.  — R«.ar.S[ud.,lNS-Ital.— 

Be>.G^.S[od.,18H-M■^<llm8-lilM:^'a^-  UalTEnlly   Srhnlir,    ISM-W;   Tnvnucnd 

"--    "     — --ook  Scl.olir.  Bcholir,l«S»-lS00i8hMtack8cboUr,l>0l>- 


erScliDlsr, 


Slad«nt  of  Komuiee  LMigDa(»i  ■<  Pui*. 


Edwauii  Kknnard  Rand.  Carl  Nrwrll  .Iacrsdi). 
^a.JSM,  A.m.J'Vi.ra.u.drBlc.nf  JfiMleA,  a.b.  ims,  A.a.  ISw,  pb.d.  (Cluilol  Phil. 
Oermany)  1900.  — R»..  DiT.  8tud.,  ISM-  olcupr)  1«)1.  — BeI.G^.8tlld.,lS»S-l«)l.— 
M;  Non.ttef.  Gr,  Stnd..  ISM-ltWI JdIid  UnfrcnitT  Schalu',  1S«»«);    Townncod 

Ilnrranl  Fcllnw,  l»B-l«au.  — 8tndent  of  Scbolur,    ISW-IWOi     Sbattock    Bcholw, 

iDMmMor  In'LAtla,  at  th'ii  UoWcnlly.  BtadcoE  aVciualcml  PhlloloKy,  U  Borlin. 

*  In  these  Ubib  and  enumeraliona  the  Austin  teaching  fellowships  An  not 
inclnded ;  they  are  of  the  natDre  of  fnMnictonbipt  or  Mtfstantahlpt  and  an 
therefore  taken  note  of  in  attother  pUce. 
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GiLBBKT    NeWTOH    LeWI«. 

i.i.  ISM,  i.v.  1888,  nt^D.  (Cb«miKiT)  isga.  a.*.   (Wnlrvan  Viilr.,   Onin.)    18W,   ui. 

— R«.Ur.Stad.,1»T-M;  Ngn.Rsi. Btnd.,  (ibid.)  mi,  a.m.  1000 Bin.  Or.  Btnd.. 

WO-ol.  —Otargt    and    Martha     Derby  lS«S-ini TanDgeild  Scbolar.lBW-lMO. 

SchoUr,  1BBT-M;  Toppaa  Scbolar,  1B»8-  HtDdant oT HiMorr, at BerUn. 
N.— IIUtracU1^1nChunllt^T,UW-l«oa.— 
StadcntafChl-mL■^7,  aCLflpilc. 
lutroctor  in  ChnnMij,  at  Ihla  DnlTenitr- 

~        t  Katmoxd  Bedkick.  Gkobob  Wiluam  Hbimbod. 


Mrappoimlid.  a.B.  I8W,  a.h.  ISM,  HLD.  (ChamlaCtT)  IW 

A.K.  (Unii:.  t/ JflcAlgan)   IBM,  a.m.  18M,  —  Bh.   Or.    SMd.,  ia««-1901.  —  ThsT* 

rH.D.     (tTnfti.    0/    SMlndm,     ffrniuniy) .    .      «. 

1101.  —  Bci.  Or.  StDd.,  lEW-W;  Noo-Baa. 

Scad.  Uge-IMO.— BhatlDckSchaUr,  1B«T- 


mrdloK 
let,at& 

n  Mathffl—^-, 

il,  Tail  Unlrenltr, 

WlLUAM    BeKRETT    HuNRO.  CHAai.BB    WiLLLAM    PHEHTIgS. 

A.M.  (Qtuai'i  Unlr.,  (Mi.)  ISM.  ll.b.  (lUd.)  a.».  (Jr<rf<U<Aiiry  OaU.,  Vt.)  lSM,AJi.(iHd.) 

IWT,  A.M.  KM,  fMJi.  (Palldnl  Sdcnce)  18«T,  A.H.  19R,  n.D.  tBtolagr)  IMO.— 

UOO — Bu.  Or.  Stud.,  IMS-IMOj   Hod-  Km.    Or.    Sttid.,    tsn-lDM. -^owiuend 

Bci.  Bnd.,lgWM>l.~irniT»ndn  Sdiolar,  Scbalar,  1M7-M. ~ AjiilaEant  tn  ZoSJdet, 

IMW-W:  Oitai  Goodwin  Memorial  Telloir,  IMS-IMO;    Inrtrnctor  In  AnatomT,  Har- 

l»a-lSJO —  SCDdtM  of  Htowrr  and  Follt-  rard  Teterinary  Schaol,  lMO-01. 

(cal  Bclencs,  at  Beriln.  Student  of  ZoSlogj,  In  Enrope. 

InatriMtoT  In  BMoij,  WiUlama  College. 

Jalu  Tbointon  Kiikland  Fellowsliip. 

JuBB  MoaE  Gheenitan.  Kobebt  HulrriiioTOH  Fletchbh. 

nlcif.  A.a.  lOartntBuiA  an:.,  ir.  If.)  ^m«,A.M.l»K, 

\t.ofPmi7i>ylTaHta)iaM,a.M.ltM,  rH.D.   [Eiwllnh   Fbllologj)   IWl.— Be*. 

r-^  i  Unh.  of  Berlin,  Girmanv}l»CH.—  Or.  Stnd.,TB*7-»B  and  iSfc-lMl.  — Town- 

Bei.GT.8tud.,  18M-M;  Non-Bei.  Stud.,  aend  aoholar,  ISM-ISOO;  Cbrtatonber  H. 

180»-l«01,~Aj>iiitanIln  the  Grar  Berba-  Weld  Hcholar.ItOO-Ol. 

rinrn,   IRSt-W.— StDdrnt  of  Bolaii/,    in  BtudcDt  of  Engliihi^iloloKr,  inEnropa. 

JMBH  Walker  FeUowahip. 

Edwabd  I'abbish  Casr.  Kkiobt  Duhlap. 

A.B.  (Uite.  of  ifortk  Carolina)  IBM,  A.B.  PH.B.  lUalP.  q/  Oall/ornia)  im,  uttji. 

ISar,  A.K.  ISM Ba.  Or.  Stud.,  1887-  (Mbf.)   IROO.  —  Rea.  Or.  Stnd.,  IVOO-Ol, 

IMO;  Non-Baa.  !JHid.,lW>>-01.—AHLnwit  Stadent  nf  ntHoanphr,  at  thk  UnlTanl^. 
Id  FbUoKph^,  I BSMK.— Student  af  FtaUa. 
lopbjr.  Id  beiilD. 

Morgan  FellowshlpB  (discontinned). 
Charles  Nblboh  Kabkihs. 

B.B.  (Mat.  Iiat.  of  Ttchnob>m:  1S*T,  a.B. 

ino,  A.K.  1»(W,  TH.D.  (MuhcmallciJ  IWt. 

-•Bea.  Or.  Stud.,  1M8-1W1.  — ShaWock 

Scbolar,  IWS-taoa.—Stadent  of  Hathe. 

madei,  at  Oiia  DniTmltT. 
CnntiDuiiiebia  itndleaat  OBtllngen.aa  Harria 


;«.  Gr.  Stad.,  18W-1W1. 
Teraitj   ijrbalar,  Iwa-IMd.      ~ 


r.-i'^ni'. 


.  _  .ODlInniDR  hl>  atodlea  at  tbia  UnlreT- 
alt;,  MA  Ednard  Anitin  FeUo.. 

JOHK    CHBIgTIAH    KaNHMBIEB. 

FH.a,  (Xiiraipeiltm  rTnti.,  111.)  ISH,  a.m. 
UM,  FB.D.  (GennHiii^  PhlloloKj]  IBOl.  — 
Ba.Or.Bnid..ie8T~lHl.~TbiTer8cho1a,r, 
U»K-»9:  BbiUuck  Scholar,   1SS9-1800.  — 

ofGennan,atthl<UnlTrn<tr.  ' 
Iiutrnctor  Id  German,  Willlama  Collese. 
William  Albkrt  Willard. 
VH-a.  (/mod  OoU.)  IfrW,  a.m.  [TV  Oall.) 
nn,  a.a.  lSM.~Bea.  Or.  Stud.,  ISM- 
imi — LcTerett  aaltannall  Scbolar,  ISeB- 
M.  — AaalUaot  Id  ZoOUiiij,  IMft-lMO.— 
Sradent  of  Zoflloo',  at  thia  UnlTeraltr. 
~  nllMwr  ^Biology,  Ion  College, 


Orbuwll,  I*. 


Acting  ProilMwr  o 
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John  Tynd^I  Scliolarthip. 


Obokob  Washinotun  Pibbcb. 

Seappotiittd. 

■.B.  ( Unle.  of  Ttxatf  IBgg,  i.x.  (IMd.)  18M, 
&A. ISK, FHJ>. (PhTsIci)  IVOQ.^Beo.Ur. 
etnd.,  Fsb.,  ISM-lJixi:  Ndd-Rw.  SCad., 
l«DO-il.— Btndanl  of  Fitilo,  M  Impale. 

AnlKHt  In  Pb;ii«,  mt  thii  UntTcnltj. 


Bobert  Treat  Paine  Fellowibip. 

FttBDBBICK   AlEXANDKB    BuSh£e.  AUDRBW    LICHT   HoKiT. 

aiappvinlKd.  A^IMM.  A.a.  (OidimMa  rrnlc^.r.)  UOl. 

un.B.  IDartoumUk  Otll.,  SJI.)  1804,  1.11.  8Md«iit oTSodilSidaiKe.ittbliUalTanUr- 

lies.  — E«.  Or.  Btody,  1W7-1B00.  — Non- 

R«.  Stud.,  IBMMIl.  — UnlTenitT  ScboUr, 
tmi-Mi    ToimHDd   Scholu,  lM»-««.— 
Slndeiit  of  BconDmlOi  In  Puta. 
AHiMant  In  Ecoiiainl<»,  u  elili  Dninnltr. 


Hemy  Lee  Memorial  FellowHliip. 

ROBBKT  MoaRiB.  Robert  Morris. 

A.B.  (I'M*.  nT'jraMelUf,  TVifK.)  INT,  ^B. 

(Wit  nrgfmta  Utir.)  1«W,  li.b.  (i»M.) 

ISM,  A.>.  (IMd.)  IMO.  — fic>.  Or.  Stud., 

UOd^I.  — Buident  ot  EleanamiH,  u  Ihli 

Now  caatiDdlng  bin  Mndlrn   ■■  tlili  ITnl- 
TcnItT,  u  Hmu7  Lre  Uf  morlal  Fellow. 


Oiiaa  Goodwin  Memorial  Fellowship. 


rGL'BTt'S    QeOROB. 

D.  of  Ifea  Arkuwici)  INS,  A.B. 
■  .  igol,  — Ret.  Ur.  Stad.,  ISW- 
[TniTenlij  Schalnr.  laoo-OI At- 


Henry  Bromfleld  BOKen  Memorial  Fellowship. 

Qbobog  Johs  Blewktt.  William  Ersebt  Hockino. 

A.B.  (ITnir.  a/  TarmlB,   Ont.)  INT,  PH.D.  A.l.  1M1. 

(phllDKiphT)ieoa.  — Bei.  Or.  Scud.,  ism-  BtadentorPliiloMqriir.MlhliUnlnnHr. 

iwo:  Noa.nei.  Stud.,  l™  "'       "^ 


IMQ:  Non.Rei.  Stud.,  1800-01. —  Toppm 
8<AoW,  IMO-IODO.  —  StodcDt  of  Etbfo  I 
lla  Belaliont  to  JnrliprodeiKe.  at  Oxford. 
FrDfewor  of  FblloHphj.  Wetlrj  College, 
Vlnnlpef .  Huttobk. 


Hemraway  Fellowship. 
William  Curtih  Farabeb.  Henkt  Minor  Hcxlby. 

sindenl  of  AntiiropoloKj,  M  UlU  UuIt*! 


A.B.  (Wai/nf$liurg  Coll.,  Pa.)    I 

«U((.)1«U,  A.M.  1«00.  — R«.  ur.  ovuu., 

1N»-1«01.  —  Btodent  of  Anwrirui  Archme- 

olonr  ud  Ethnolon,  u  tlili  UniTcnilt}'. 
AutiD  Teubin^  Fellow  Id  AnthrapolaBT 

M>d  Thlrd.7«u  Ondnclc  HCDdentilD  Ihit 
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jobn  HoTTud  Fellowahlpi. 

Haxkt  Nblson  Gat. 
A.M.  (jimAtrtt  OM.)  IMl,  aji.  ISM. 
Or.  SMd.,  UM~M  mod  19e»«I;  N«..».. 
send.,  1M»-W  Mul  IMO-Ol.  — Sradcnt  of 
HIMorr,  In  Bona. 
CftBUsnllw  hia  itildia  In  Italy,  aa  Jolm 
Bwrafd  Fallow. 
BooKK  BiOBLOW  Mbbrihah.  Roqek  Bigelow  Mbsbivah. 

AA.  18M,  A.M.  IBBT,  LRT.S.  (tnitg.  ef  Oa- 
^<^,__XHff^flrf}_Um.  ~,£aa.  Or.  Btad., 


i«n-v<    ■an    lon^xwHj:    nan.ne 

UOO-01.— AaaiitantlnHlnorr,] 

—  etadsul  ofHlMoiT,  Id  Edivih. 
CoDdmitiu  hit  iciulleB  la  Eiircip«,  m  JohB 
HumrdTallow. 


WUtlng  PellowiUpf. 

Bdwdi  FLUfiTOH  ADAMi.  QoiTATra  ADoi^pirns  Ahusbkos. 

SaoiniffiiUnl.  ■.>.  (0bnYlii  OiU.,  (7.)  ISW,  A.B.  II 

I.B.  (BtlaU  Coll.,  WU.)  ism,  t.M.  1901.—  Bm.  Or.  Smd.,  IMNMU.  —  AulMi 

Baa.  Or.  Ittod.,  l«Be-1Ml.  — Stadent  of  PliTrica,  1900^41. 

Riralca  arid  Matbemadci,  at  tbla  UnlTcr.  SCddsnt  otPhjilc*,  at  Ibli  DslTUIl^. 


Chaxleb  Mohko  Fabba, 

I.  {DallumtU  Unit.,  K.S.)  UDO,  a.b.  IWl. 


StndcntDrPhr^,  at  thliUniranl^. 


South  End  Hodm  Fellowihlp  (apecUl  for  tgoo-oa). 

BOSWBLL   FoiTLK    PhE[,P8.  RoSWBLI,  FoULK   PBBLPB. 

■A  iAmiiiTit  Oolt.)  mn,  A.I.  IMO.  — Rsa.  RtappoMtd. 

Or.^Sciid.,  1900-01 —  Student  of  BacioloKT 

ig  bli  aaA\n  at  Ihit  Uolver- 


TimTellinE  Fellowihlp  In  BoUny  (special  for  igoo-oi). 

Carlbtoh  Ebtbt  Frebtoh. 
A.B.  im,  AJI.  IVOD.  —  Bu.  Or.  StDd.,  1«»- 
leOO;  Ndd-Bm.  Stad.,  1900-01.— Stodint 
of  BotAnj,  In  Arizona. 
ft.ri^.-.  ia  Botanj,  Yala  fonat  Bchosl. 


Charles  Eliot  ITorton  Fellowship  (new). 

Olitbr  SAvrBL  Tonus. 
A.B.lU8.Aa.  ISOD.  — Rel.  Or.  Btod.,  im- 

1901 — UnlTciniu  Bcbolw,  1t9»-l«)I. 
Studant  ot  CbaMal  ArduMloxri  In  Albaa*. 
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1MM-«1.  isoi-oa. 

EdwmrA  Autin  Fellowahipi  (new). 


DOHALD  Cawsbod. 

A.B.  ( tTfi^i.  (/ rsui)  isw,  i.K.  (iMd.)  iMe, 

i.a.  ISOO —  Oai.  Oi.  Stnd.,  ISM-UOl.— 
lovnand  Scholu,  ]SWM)1. 
StadiDt  of  Cluuhad  FhlloiogT,  U  thla  DdI- 

JosBra  HosACB  Fadli.. 

Jk,>,  ( rnfii.  of  Ttmiio,  <Mt.)  18*8. 
Stndnit  of  BdMdj,  m  tliii  UniTsnItir- 
FKBltTliB  Chenet  Hon. 

A.B.  ilRddUbwy  Oolt.,  Vt.)  Ittg.AJI.  IlMd.) 
1802,  A.>.  ish.  — a».  Ur.  BMd.,  1U»- 
IWl.  —  ShuCnck  Seholu',  IMO-OI. 

Student  of  Englf^,  u  Ihta  UnlTcnlCr. 


Of  the  tweuty-three  holders  of  fellowehipa  in  1900-01  sixteen 
are  now  engaged  in  teaching;  all  of  them  in  coll^ea  (three  being 
profesHors)  or  aniversities  (including  five  here).  The  i-emaining 
eerea  of  the  tventy-three  are  continuing  their  studies,  four  of  them 
abroad,  all  being  holders  of  travelling  fellowships  from  this  Uni- 
versity; three  are  resident  students  at  this  University.  Seven  of 
the  fellowship  holders  of  1900-~01  hold  similar  appointments  for  the 
present  year  (1901-02). 

The  holders  of  fellowships  consist  of  two  classes  of  students : 
those  that  have  ordinarily  received  a  higher  d^ree  (Ph.D.  or  S.D.) 
and  are  continuing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  specialized 
nature  for  a  year  or  two  before  taking  up  active  professional  work, 
and  those  whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowships  enables  to  carry  on 
stadies  normally  for  a  higher  degree,  which  they  expect  to  receive 
either  at  this  University  or  at  some  other  university,  American  or 
foreign.  Thus  of  the  twenty-three  fellows  in  1900-01  seven  were 
already  Ph.D.'s  when  they  became  fellows ;  four  received  the  Doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their  fellowship  (two  of  them 
at  this  University,  and  two  in  Germany),  Of  the  remaining  twelve, 
three  only  had  no  Harvard  d^ree  (two  A.H.'s  and  one  S.B.  and 
8.M.) ;  one  was  a  Harvard  A.B.  only,  and  the  remainder,  eight, 
were  all  Harvard  A.M. 'a.  Several  of  these  men  are  known  to  have 
the  Doctor's  degree  in  prospect. 
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FELLOWSHIES  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  Table  (XIII)  gives  the  uaaat  atatiatics  Telative  to 
the  applications  and  appointments   for  the  three  f 
1899-1900,  1900-01,  1901-02:  — 


Table  XIII. — FEixowsaipa  asd  Scholakships  (1898-1900). 
1.   Applications  and  Appoitttmentt. 


Spring  applicant*  for  reappointment  or  pro- 
motion      

Spring  a^licanti  for  a  lint  appointment .  . 
Later  applicBDti 

Appointed  to  fellowiMp* 

Appointed  to  8cholar«hip« 

Appointed  inrtracton  or  aaststanti  .... 

Deduct  for  repetitions 

Entered  or  continued  in  tlie  Gradnate  School 
without  receiring  any  of  tlie  above-named 
■ppoiotmenti 

Ehitered  aDdergradnate  clanei  of  Harrard 
College 

Entered  other  departments  of  the  UniTeni^ 

Applicant!  who  were  at  the  Univenltj  in 

tlie  jear  following  tlieir  applicationa  .   . 

Applicant!  not  at  the  UniTenlty  In  tliat  year 


*  Tlieie  flgnrei  do  not  iaclvde  the  two  Jolin  Hanaid  fellowshipa,  the  Hemen- 
waj  fellowsliip,  the  Charles  SUot  Norton  tellowtldp,  or  the  scholaraliipa  of  tlie 
Harrard  Clubt  of  Chict^n>i  St.  Lonii,  and  San  Francitco.  Two  Aostin  Scholar- 
■hipa  are  racant.  One  extra  Tliayer  Bcholarthip  luw  l>eeD  airigned,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  Uift  xacant  in  1900-01. 
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2.    CSaasification  of  ApplicaiUa  and  Appointeea. 


StodenlA  of  Philologj 

StodenU  of  Phitoaoph;,  Hiitoiy,  or  Political 

Science 

StodeaUofMftthemktici,  Physics,  orChemiBtrj 

Stodenta  of  NUnral  Hiitoiy 

BtodenW  of  other  branches,  or  nnclusifled  .  . 

Btndenta  In  the  Ormdnate  School 

Students  In  H*rv*rd  College  . 

Stndenta  in  other  Deputmentiof  theUnivenit; 
Former  atodeDta  in  some  Deputment  of  the 

Unirertiij 

Persons  never  preHonsl;  members  of  the  Unl- 

BarTard  Bnchelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
Tionil;  gradasted  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arta  or  Science,  pre- 
viously gradnated  elsewhere 

Qndnates  of  other  institaUont,  not  Harvard 
Bachelor*  of  Arts  or  Science 

Uudergradnates  of  Harvard  College,  not 
already   gradnated   elsewhere 

Undergraduates  of  other  inititotion*  and  oUier 
non-gradnates 


This  Tftble  (XIII)  suggests  many  comments.  Tbe  most  etrikiDg 
thing  is  tlie  drop  in  tbe  number  of  applicants  for  1901-02  —  as 
compared  with  previous  years  —  by  about  thirty,  tbe  falling-off  being 
almost  wholly  in  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Perhaps  this  was  due, 
among  other  causes,  to  tbe  reduction  in  tbe  number  of  University 
scholarships  (from  twenty  to  ten) ,  a  reduction  that  would  be  generally 
known  to  Harvard  men.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  fatUug-off  in 
number  of  applicants  coincides  with  that  in  the  number  of  students 
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in  tbe  School  in  1901-02.  As  usual,  the  applicantfi  in  the  languages 
and  in  the  philosophical  and  hlBtorical  sciences  ontuumber  those  in 
the  other  sciences  by  two  to  one.  Of  the  applicants  in  the  languages 
less  than  one  in  six  was  successful;  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  sciences,  more  than  one  in  five ;  in  mathematics,  [^ysice, 
and  chemistry,  and  in  natural  history,  about  one  in  four.  Of  the 
applicants  who  had  previously  been  members  of  the  School,  about 
one-third  received  an  appointment  (against  one-half  in  the  previous 
year).  Of  those  who  had  never  been  in  the  University,  about  one 
in  seven  was  successful.  Among  applicants  who  were  Harvard 
Bacbelore,  over  one  in  three  was  successful,  while  of  the  very  laige 
number  of  those  that  held  no  Bachelor's  degree  from  Harv&i-d,  one  in 
five  received  an  appointment.  It  appears  from  these  proportioos, 
which  vary  only  slightly  from  year  to  year,  that  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  the  applicant  to  be  a  holder  of  a  Harvard  Bachelor's 
degree  or  to  have  spent  a  period  of  time  in  study  at  the  University. 
At  the  same  time,  the  lai^  number  of  appointments  of  men  who  do 
not  bold  the  first  degree  from  Harvard  (forty-nine  appointments  out 
(rf  two  hundred  and  thirty-flve  applicants  in  1901)  shows  that  the 
graduates  of  otiier  colleges  are  by  no  means  discriminated  agunst. 

In  the  selection  of  appointees  great  care  is  exercised.  The  appli- 
cations, with  credentials  and  other  evidences  of  merit,  are  first  sent 
to  the  committees  of  the  departments  under  which  the  applicants  are 
to  study.  These  committees  severally  return  their  recommendations, 
each  arranging  its  candidates  in  the  order  of  preference.  The 
Committee  on  FellowshipH  and  other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students 
chooses,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the  opinions  of  departmental  com- 
mittees,  the  persons  finally  to  be  recommended,  selecting  and  distri- 
buting these,  as  equitably  as  may  be,  among  the  departments,  and 
having  reference  therein  to  the  merit  of  individual  applicants  rather 
than  to  the  number  of  applicants  or  students  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. The  Committee's  recommendations  are  presented  to  the 
Faculty;  this  body,  with  carefully  digested  evidence  before  it,  in 
print,  with  regard  to  all  applicante,  ordinarily  adopts  the  recom- 
mendations and  transmits  the  list  to  the  Corporatiou,  which  then 
makes  the  actual  appointments. 
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1N8TRUCTOB8H1P8  AND  A8SrSTANTSHIP8. 

A  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  serve 
the  Uoiveraity  as  iostmctorB  and  assistants  bj  regular  appointanent 
of  the  Corporation.  These  men  find  time  both  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  advanced  work,  often  of  research,  and  to  give  instruction  or  to  aid 
other  teachers  in  their  instruction.  The  amount  of  their  work  in  the 
School  varies  fran  a  half-cotuse  to  what  is  technically  known  as 
fall  work  (foor  courses).  In  1900-01  six  members  of  the  School 
were  appointed  to  instructorships,  eleven  to  Austin  teaching  fellow- 
ships,  and  thirty  to  assistantships.  In  the  current  year  there  are, 
of  the  members  of  the  School,  seven  instructors  and  thirty  aasistantB 
□nder  appointment  of  the  Corporation.  Besides  these  assistants, 
there  are  fifteen  Austin  teaching  fellows,  thirteen  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduate  School.  Our  Table  shows  that  many  of  the 
annual  appointments  to  tliese  positimis  are  made  from  among  appli- 
cants for  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  members  of  the  School  in 
1900-01,  one  hnndred  and  thirty,  or  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent., 
were  holders  of  instructorships,  assistantships,  fellowships  with  sti- 
pends, or  scholarships.  Furtiiermore,  other  members  of  the  School, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  foregoing,  held  proctorships  and  other  like 
appointments  by  which  their  expenses  in  the  School  were  redaced. 

No  strictly  new  scholarships  or  fellowships  were  founded  in 
1900-01.  The  fomr  Moi^an  Fellowships  were  withdrawn,  being 
replaced  by  (our  Edward  Aastin  Fellowships  which  are  awarded  upon 
similar  conditions.  The  stipend  of  the  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholar- 
ship was  raised  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  February,  1900,  the  Association  of  American  Universities  held 
its  first  annua)  conference  at  Chic^o,  and,  after  informal  discussion 
of  several  matters,  adopted  a  constitution,  which  declares  that  the 
Association  "  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of 
common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study  .  .  .  but  no  act  of  the 
AsBociaUon  shall  be  held  to  control  the  policy  or  line  of  action  of 
any  institution  belonging  to  it."  The  Association  consists  of 
fifteen  American  universities  —  California,  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  Chicago,  Clark,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Wisconsin,  and  Tale  —  each  of  which  is  represented  by  one  or  more 
delegates. 
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The  Becond  annual  conference  was  held  at  Chicago  in  Febmar;, 
1901,  and  Frofessor  Brigga  was  present  and,  as  the  delegate  of 
H&ryard  UniTeraity,  presided.  The  topics  specially  dlscoseed  at 
tfaie  conference,  which  had  been  announced  in  advance,  were :  — 

(1)  Migration  of  Gradnate  Students. 

(2)  Tjrpe  of  Examination  for  the  Doctor's  Degree. 

(3)  To  What  Extent  should   a  Candidate   for  the  Doctor's 

Degree  be  Required  to  Show  a  Knowledge  of  Subjects 
not  immediately  Connected  with  his  Own  Subject? 

(4)  Fellowships. 

The  conference  also  had  before  it  a  commooication  from  the 
Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs,  in  which  among  otJier  recommenda- 
tions was  one  that  three  years  should  be  the  minimnm  time  of 
graduate  study  for  the  doctorate  d^ree,  and  another  that  all  unl- 
versilies  should  adopt  a  rule  for  the  publication  of  alt  theses  accepted 
from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 

Full  reports  of  the  discnssions,  with  abstracts  of  the  papers  with 
which  the  discossion  of  each  topic  was  opened,  have  been  published 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Briggs,  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Administrative  Board,  I  wrote  for  bis  use  at  the  conference  a 
letter  in  which  were  given  very  briefly  and  informally  the  views  of 
the  Board,  as  1  understood  them,  on  the  topics  proposed  for  discns- 
rion,  A  few  extracts  from  this  letter  are  perhaps  not  out  of  place 
bere. 

•■  The  Migralioit  of  Oraduate  Student*.  —  We  think  this  an  excellent 
practice,  but  we  feel  it  necesAary  to  insist  that  students  who  come  to  ns 
from  other  graduate  departments  should  bring  a  satisfactory  record  from 
tlieir  principal  instructora  of  the  work  done  by  them  if  such  work  is  to 
count  in  any  way  for  onr  higher  degrees.  We  believe  that  this  migration 
is  usefnl  not  only  to  tlie  men  themselves,  bnt  in  its  effects,  — in  developing 
tfae  spirit  of  cooperation  between  different  universities. 

'■  Type  [understood  to  be  •  Topics''']  of  Examination  for  the  Doclor'a 
Degree.  —  The  usage  at  this  University  in  the  diSerent  Departments  is  so 
varioos  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  details.  We  believe  here 
that  the  Doctor  should  be  master  of  some  great  field  of  learning,  and  that 
his  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  be  almost  wholly  within 
that  field.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  allowing  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
de^jee  to  offer  for  the  examination  subjects  that  are  not  closely  related  to 
his  fidd  of  learning.  —  Within  his  field  there  are  subjects  enough ;  and 
die  combinations  will  be  different  for  different  men. 

■'  To  What  Exieta  i/iould  a  Candidate  for  lite  Doctor's  Degree  be  Be- 
guired  to  Show  a  Knowledge  of  Bulijecta  not  imTtiediately  Connected  with 
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hU  Own  Subj'eetl  —  Onr  views  npoo  Uiie  topic  have  been  partly  indicated 
already.  Aa  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  nnut  iLave  the  Harvard 
A.B.  or  its  equivalent,  and  as  this  is  based  upon  a  very  broad  substratum 
of  liberal  knowledge,  we  think  It  act  necessai^  to  require  of  candidates 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  knowledge  of  subjects  not  intiiuBtely  connected 
with  their  own  subjects. 

"  Fetiowshipa.  —  We  think  that  the  name  -fellowBhip'  should  be  limited 
to  appoinbnentfi  that  carry  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not 
less  th&n  (400  a  year.  There  is  at  this  University  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  nature  of  fellowships.  Some  people  think  that  fellowships,  like 
scholarships,  should  be  aids  only  and  should  not  substantjally  support  men 
at  the  Univereitrr.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  fellowships  are 
of  the  nature  of  salaries,  and  that  the  sidpend  should  be  a  gederous  one. 
It  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  teasers  to  be  satisfied  with  very  low 
salaries  and  to  require  them  to  eke  out  their  means  by  outside  work.  The 
holder  of  a  fellowship,  who  gives  his  time  to  reeearob  and  the  advance- 
meat  of  learning,  lo  us  seems  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  a  college 
professor.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Fellows  is  greatly  enhanced 
if  they  are  not  vexed  by  aniieties  about  their  support.  Of  course  such 
fellowships  as  I  here  have  in  mind  ore  to  be  ^ven  only  to  a  few  men  —  to 
men  of  extraordinary  promise,  men  who  are  sure  to  receive  appointments 
in  good  colleges  and  universities  whenever  vacancies  are  likely  to  occur," 

For  many  years  the  proposition  that  the  dissertatiouB  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  and  Science  should  be  printed  and  distribated  hu  been 
discuBsed  by  the  Administrative  Board.  A  recommendation  on  this 
subject  from  the  Board  lo  the  Faculty  was  acted  upon  in  November, 
1900,  and  rejected  by  s  vote  of  thirty  U>  twenty-five.  In  its  final 
form  thb  recommendation  provided  that  the  regulations  now  in  force 
should  remata  in  force,  but  that  in  addition  the  foUowiog  shoald  be 
ad<^t«d ;  — 

1.  Each  successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  or 
Doctor  of  Science  is  required  to  deposit  in  the  Harvard  College  Library 
fifty  printed  copies  of  his  thesis  (with  vita")  within  one  year  after  recMving 
the  degree,  unless  longer  time  is  granted  by  special  vote  of  the  Division  in 
which  the  degree  is  obtained. 

3.  By  special  vote  of  the  Division  concerned  the  printed  copies  thus 
deposited  may  be  a  revised  form  of  the  thesis,  and,  in  exceptional  cases. 
Instead  of  the  whole  thcNs,  an  abstract  or  essential  part  of  It,  and  illustra- 
lions  or  plates  may  be  omitted.  In  all  such  cases  the  material  for  pub- 
lication must  be  approved  by  the  Division  concerned,  and  If  less  than  the 
whole  is  printed,  or  if  a  revised  copy  of  the  whole  thesis  is  printed,  the 
fact  must  be  stated  in  the  printed  copies. 

Among  the  lai)^r  universities  Harvard  Uni^'ersity  now  stands 
entirely  alone  in  not  requiring  the  publication  of  the  disserts^ 
tions  of  Doctors.     To  be  sure,  the  larger  proportion  of  Harvard 
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diflMitations  ue  aaw  pablished  in  some  fonn,  either  in  tlie  official 
pnblicatioQS  of  the  sereral  deputmeata,  by  learned  societies,  in  peri- 
odicals, or  b;  private  venture ;  but  nombers  of  them  never  see  print. 
Tbe  valuable  results  of  months  or  even  of  years  of  careful  investiga- 
tion, valuable  not  only  as  tbe  indications  of  high  scholarship  and 
power  in  research,  but  as  contributions  to  learning  or  science,  are 
practically  inaccessible  to  scholars.  Tbe  main  objection  that  has 
been  made  to  the  requirement  of  poblicatiou  is  the  pecuniary  burden 
it  would  lay  upon  many  candidates.  A  publication  fund  for  the 
assistance  of  authors  of  theses  which  but  for  such  assistance 
woold  hardly  be  published  would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 
Such  a  fund  once  assured,  the  Faculty  could  hardly  hesitate  to 
enact  a  regulation  which,  salntary  in  itself,  is  in  force  at  every 
other  important  university  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

On  an  earlier  page  certain  statistics  are  given  about  students  in 
the  Graduate  School  who  have  already  pursued  graduate  studies 
elsewhere.  These  statistics  are  interesting  and  important  from 
several  points  of  view.  It  is  apparent,  especially  if  we  include 
with  these  men  those  who  have  elsewhere  earned  on  higher  studies 
M  undergraduates,  that  the  migration  of  advanced  students  from 
snrversity  to  university,  or  at  least  to  this  University,  is  in  fall  tide. 
These  statistics  show  that  advanced  or  graduate  instruction  is  now 
provided  in  a  lai^  and  constantiy  increasing  number  of  American 
coll^^;  they  also  show  that  at  the  present  time  many  men  who 
have  had  this  instruction  wish  to  supplement  it  by  work  done  at  . 
Harvard.  Presumably  this  most  advanced  and  very  highly  special- 
ized work  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  migrants,  done  to  better  advantage 
at  Harvard  than  elsewhere ;  this  might  safely  be  afilrmed  at  least  of 
the  subjects  that  are  here  pursned  by  the  larger  number  of  these 
migrating  students.  But  these  conditions  may  not  long  continue. 
With  the  r^id  luid  almost  unprecedented  enlargement  and  enrichment 
of  the  opportunities  for  graduate  instruction  in  various  other  parts  of 
the  counb7,  the  relative  prefimineDce  and  attractiveness  of  Harvard 
may  cease.  Tbey  assuredly  will  cease,  unless  the  standards  of 
iostmction  —  both  in  range  and  quality  —  and  of  ttie  requirements 
for  the  degrees  are  maintained  at  a  high  level,  and  unless,  among 
other  things,  tbe  way  is  made  easy  for  men  of  ability  and  promise  to 
crane  to  the  Graduate  School  and  to  remain  in  it,  men  for  the  most 
part  of  limited  means  but  of  limitiess  ambition. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  current  year 
(1901-02)    was   held  on    Thursday   evening,    October  3,   in  the 
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Fftcnlty  Room.  The  chief  address  waa  delivered  by  Frofessor 
E.  C.  Pickering,  on  recent  work  in  photognqihic  aatronomy  and 
on  the  call  made  at  the  present  time,  by  reason  of  the  elaborate 
organization  of  scientific  research,  for  men  of  varied  scientific 
training  and  eqnipment.  8hort  addresses  were  made  by  Professor 
Peabody,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  Hr.  P.  C.  Hoyt, 
President  of  the  Graduate  Club. 

JOHN  HENRY  WRIGHT,  Dean. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

To  THE  PBUIDEirT   OF  THE   UuiVKBSnT  : 

Slr,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  Btatement  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  School  for  the  year  1900-01.  During  the  whole 
academic  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  weeks,  the  School  was 
without  a  Dean. 

The  changes  in  the  Faculty  of  the  School  during  this  year  were 
without  precedent  in  number  and  importance.  The  profoundly 
lamented  death  of  Dean  Everett  not  only  deprived  the  School  of 
his  administrative  leadership,  but  left  vacant  throughout  the  year  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  retirement  of  Professor  Thayer 
trota  the  active  service  of  the  School,  and  the  acceptance  by  Assis- 
tant Professor  Platuer  of  a  Professorship  in  Andover  Theolc^icat 
Seminary,  left  our  Staff  greatly  reduced  and  involved  much  re- 
arrangement of  our  courses  and  departments.  Professor  Fenn  was 
^pointed  in  March  to  the  Bnssey  Professorship  of  Theology,  but 
did  not  undertake  hie  duties  until  September,  1901.  When  we  add 
to  these  changes  in  our  Faculty  the  radical  modifications  which  have 
already  occurred :  first,  the  raising  of  the  tuition  fee  of  the  School  to 
the  level  of  that  in  other  Cambridge  Departments  of  the  University ; 
second,  as  a  result  of  a  demand  in  which  the  Divinity  School  has 
taken  tlie  lead,  the  requirement  of  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  as 
essential  for  candidacy  for  the  professional  degree;  and  third,  the 
<^ning  of  non-professional  coorsea  in  the  University,  approved  by 
the  Faculty,  as  appropriate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity ; 
we  must  rec<^ize  that  a  transformation  of  method  has  been  made  in 
the  Divinity  School,  which  is  quite  unparalleled  in  its  history,  and 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  theological  education. 

The  effect  of  these  succesaive  changes  is  indicated  by  the  following 
figures,  which  cover  twenty-five  years.  The  requirement  of  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  first  made  in  the  year  1886-87;  and  the 
number  of  students  soon  dropped  from  25  to  16.  Recovery  of 
numbers  followed,  accompanied  by  improvement  of  quality,  until 
the  enrolment  rose  to  50  in  the  year  1894-95.  In  1897-98,  the 
increase  of  fee  at  once  reduced  the  attendance  ;  and  in  two  years  an 
average,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  of  42  was  reduced  to  26.  It 
now  appears  probable  tJiat  the  full  effect  of  these  successive  changes 
has  been  felt,  and  the  year  1901-02  begins  with  another  considerable 
e  of  numbers. 
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x^^c 

Nnmbei 

1876-JT  .    .   . 

...       BS 

1877-78   .   .   . 

...      21 

1878-79  .   .   . 

...      S3 

18TB-80  .   .   . 

...      23 

1880-81   .   .   . 

...      23 

1881-88  .   .   . 

...    sa 

188B-S8  .   .   . 

...      27 

1888-84  .    .   . 

...      SI 

1884-86   .   .    . 

...      26 

1886-86  .   .   . 

...      26 

1886-87  .   .   . 

...      20 

1887-88  .   .   . 

...      16 

1888-89  .   .   . 

.    .   .      S6 

A«.™.c 

.    sudm 

1889-80   .   .   .    . 

.    .      S6 

1890-91   .    .   .    . 

.   .      *1 

1891-82   .   .   .    . 

.   .      89 

1892-98  .    .   .   . 

.   .      41 

1898-9*  .  .  .  . 
1894-9B   .   .   .   . 

.  .  47 
.   .      60 

1896-96  .  .  .  . 
1896-97   .   .   .   . 

.  .  41 
.   .      87 

1897-98   .   .   .   . 

.   .      40 

1898-99  .   .    .    . 

.    .      26 

1899-1900  .   .    . 

.    .      S8 

1900-01   .   .    .    . 

.    .      28 

The  tventy-eigbt  etudents  enrolled  in  the  year  1900-01  irere 
dls^buted  as  follows:  — 

Hei^ent  Gradutei 9 

S«Dlor  CUi 9 

Middle  Oua S 

jDnioT  CUm 8 

Speclkl  Stodenta 4 

ESgbteeD  colleges  were  represented  aa  follows :  — 


Antiocb  College 1 

Batea  College 1 

Bowdoin  College 1 

Brown  UniTerait/ 2 

Cbiniei  Gakkvan 


Colby  UniTerei^ 1      Tofu  College  . 


McGUl  Unlverrity S 

Miami  nniveraitj 1 

UniTeraitj  of  Miiionri  ....  1 

UnlTeTaity  of  Nebraska  ....  1 

Ohio  Stale  Unlveraitf    ....  I 


Dalhoaale  College 1      Union  College 1 

FrankliD  College .1  ^ 

OieMenUnlTeraity 1  Connted  more  than  once    ...    4 

Harvard  UniTeraity 9  — 

Unireraity  of  Iowb 1 

Eight  theological  seminaries  were  represented  as  follows :  — 


Cobb  Dirini^  School  .... 
Hallfai  Theological  College.   . 

Harvard  UniTenity 

Meadville  Theolo^cal  School  . 
New  Church  Theol.  Sch.,  Cam. 
Oberlin  CoUege 


Pretbyterian  College,  Homreal  1 
Union  Theological  Seminary    .    I 


The  degree  of  S.T.B.  was  taken  by  two  members  of  tbe  School, 
that  of  A.M.  by  five. 

The  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  by  Professor  Emerton. 
His  subject  was  Present  Aspects  of  Historical  Theology. 
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A  Summer  School  was  held,  as  Id  the  two  preceding  years,  from 
July  2  to  Jnty  19.  The  three  aessioiiB  of  the  School  gave  the 
toUtmng  record  of  atteDdance :  — 

H(m.  WoBcn.  Total. 

1899 96                9  lOa 

1900 B2                2  M 

1901 84                B  89 

The  distribution  by  denominations,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ing in  the  three  years,  was  as  follows ;  — 


1 
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_ 
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6 
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It 

6 
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S 
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— 

1901 

28 

IS 

11 

14 

G 

3 

~ 

10 

1 

1 

In  1899  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Orerseers  to  visit  the  Div- 
inity School,  in  the  course  of  tfaeir  Report,  remarked  :  ' '  Students,  for 
some  years  to  come,  are  likely  to  be  few,  though  they  are  likely  also 
to  be  of  good  quality.  The  best  that  can  be  looked  for  is  that  a 
certain  number  of  mature  students  will  seek  the  broader  training 
after  their  course  in  another  school  is  ended."  The  resort  to  the 
School  then  anticipated  seems  now  likely  to  occur.  The  number  of 
Graduate  Students  makes  eai'h  year  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
whole  enrolment,  and  will  probably  increase  as  the  School  associates 
itself  more  closely  with  the  larger  movements  of  University  life. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  graduates  of  other  theo- 
logical schools  registered  in  the  Harvard  Di\'iDity  School  for  each  of 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  registration  which 
that  number  constituted  :  — 


1898-1899 
1899-1900 
1900-1901 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  the  School,  and  after  each 
coarse  given  last  year  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  tak- 
ing it  from  the  Divinity  School,  from  the  Graduate  School,  and  from 
the  College.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity 
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School  contribute  largely  to  the  instruction  offered  boUi  in  the  Col- 
lege and  in  the  Graduate  School.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  elections 
of  College  courses  were  made  by  Divinity  students.  There  is 
appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses  a  list  of  the  lectures  of  the 
Summer  School.  Almost  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Summer 
School  attended  all  its  courses. 

COURSES  OF   INSTRUCTION, 
OLD  TESTAMENT. 

1.  Profeaior  Lvoii.  —  Hebrew.  —  Davidson's  Introductory  Hebrew  GnunmH. 

ExplsnaUon  at  put«  of  Geneila  utd  of  the  F»lm-book. 

2  Dlv.,  1  Gr.,  4  Col. 
8.  Profeaeor  Tor. — Hebrew  (•econd  coarse).  —  Syntax.  —  Interpretation  of 

parts  of  the  PropbeM  and  Poetical  Books.    Text-critidsin.    1  Div.,  4  CoL 
i'kf.  ProfesBor  Ltoh.  —  Jewish   Aramaic.      Kaatiich's  Bibliech-AraiJuilsche 

Qrammatik.  —  Interpretation  of  parts  of  Eisra,  Daniel,  and  the  TarBDMS. 

4.  Professor  Lton.  ~~  History  of  Israel,  political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of 
Jenisalem  by  the  Ronuus.    Text-books,  lectures,  and  theses. 

4  Div.,  63  Col.,  6  Sei. 
6.  Professor  Tot.  — History  of  pre-Christian  Hebrew  Literature. 

6  DiT.,  1  Col. 

6.  Professor  Tot.  —  Hislor;  of  the  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  8  DiT.,  S  Gr. 

T.  Professor  Ltoh. —  Assyrian.    Lyon's  Assyrian  Mannal.    Delitzsch's  Assyrian 

Grammar.     Abel  and  WlncUer'a  Keilschrifttezte. 
6.  ProfesBor  Ltoh.  —  Assyrian  (second  course).  —  Delitzauh's  Assyrian  Gram- 
mar.    Delitzsch's  Assyrische  Lesestiicke.     The  Chaidean  Epic.     Letters 
and  Commerrial  Documents.  1  Dlv. 

30.  Research  courses.  The  instructors  arrange  and  supervise  for  any  properly 
prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  inch  topic  as  may  be  agreed 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Vhf.  Professor  Thatbb.  —  New  Testament  Times. —The  political,  social, 
moral,  antl  reUgions  condition  of  tbe  world  when  Christ  appeared.  BiUf- 
eourtt.  fi  DIt. 

Vhf.  Professor  Tbatbr.  —  New  Testament  Introdnction.  —  The  origin,  con- 
tents, and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  togetlicr  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Canon.     Half-amtte.  6  Div. 

3'*/.  Asst.  Professor  Ropks.  —  Preparatory  Course.  — General  toiucs  (includ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  the  elements  of  textual 
criticism)  ;  ezegetical  work  begnn.     Haif-tourit.  4  DiT. 
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Vhf.  AHt.  ProfeiaoT  Hopbi.- — The  Teaching  of  Jeiiu  as  contained  in  the 
Sfnopdc  G<wpelB.     Balf-arurMt.  S  Div. 

tfkf.  Aim.  pTofecBOT  Ropbr.  —  The  Sjnoptic  Goipeli,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Sjiioptic  Problem.     Hatf-courn. 

6.  ProfeBBor  Tbatu.  —  The  Goapel  and  Epiitlea  of  John. 

7.  Ami.  Profeuor  Rom.  — The  ApoBtolic  Age. —  Study  of  the  Acta  of  the 

ApoBtlea.  8  Div. 

«.  ProfeBBor  Th*tbh.  ~  Oniline  lectnrea  on  the  life  of  Paol.  — Study  of  tbe 

Fonr  Great  Ejnitlei. 
9.  Aart.  PiofeuoT  Rons.  — The  Minor  Paaline  Epiatles.  1  DIt. 

lOV'  ^—^-  Frofetaor  BorES.  — Tbe  Putoral  EpiBtles.     Half-courte. 
11.  Profeuor  Thatbb.  — The  Eputle  to  the  Hebrews. 
IS  Af.  A*ft.  Piofeuor  Ropes.  —  Tbe  Catholic  EpUtles.    Half-anir»i. 
18.  A«M.  ProfeMor  Ropes.  —  Tbe  Apocalyptic  lilenttore,  with  tpecial  itnd;  of 

(be  RerelMion  of  Jobn. 
14.  PiofetBor  Thatxk. — Biblical  Ittterpretation.  —  Its  histoid,  methods,  prin- 

dplei,  and  their  application  in  the  stady  of  difficult  tutd  debated   New 

Teatament  paaaages.  1  Div. 

16.  Profesior  Tbjltbb.  —  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  TestameDt,  centring 

npon  the  doctiines  of  sin  and  redemption. 
16A/.  Profesnjr  Thaybb.  —  Hiitory  of  the  English  Bible,  with  a  detuled  stndy 

of  tbe  Revised  New  TettMnent.    Half-coxirtt. 
17  V-  Professor  THATEm.  — Modern  Lives  of  Christ.     Hatf-eourit. 
l&kf.  Professor  Thayer.  —  Biblical  Geography  and  Archaeology.     Half-ayuT*t. 
\9kf.  Professor  Tbatee.  —  Selectloas  from  the  Septnagint,  wiUi  special  refer- 
ence to  Oie  use  made  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New.    Half-emtr$t. 
ilhf.  Professor  Tbaibb.  —  SelecUons  from  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  special 

interest  to  students  of  tbe  New  Testament.    HaXf-timrtt. 
ta^hf.  Professor  Liox.  —  Classical  Aramaic   (Syriac).      Roedlger's   Chresto- 

matbia  Syriaca  (ed.  S).     Tbe  Peshltto  version  of  the  New  Testament. 


90.  Professor  Thatxx.  —  Advanced  study  and  research  on  such  topics  as  tbe 
antecedents  and  ^ms  of  individual  students  may  render  advisable. 

CHURCH  HISTORY. 

1.  Asst.  Professor  Platnex. — The  Church  of  the  first  six  centuries. 

6  Mt.,  3  Or.,  a  Col. 
S.  Professor  Embktok.  —  The  Mediaeval  Chnrch.  —  Formation  of  national 
cbnrchei  in  tbe  Germanic  states;  ratabliihment  of  the  mediaeval  papacy 
and  its  development  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  European  affairs ;  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 
S.  Professor  Emertoh.  —  The  Era  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe  from  the  rise 
of  Italian  Humanism  to  tbe  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1S0O-1G68. 

S  Div.,  10  Gr.,  9  Col. 
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(.  Aatl.  FrafeHor  Fi^tnkk.  -- 

S.  Frofetwr  BiiasTOTi.  —  Hiitoiy  of  ChriBtlui  Thonght,  con^ered  in  iM  rel»- 

dgii  to  the  preTklUog  philoiophf  of  euh  period  from  tlfe  eirUeit  time 

to  the  eighteentii  cental?.  4  IKt.,  6  Col. 

»hf.  Asrt.  ProfeuoT  Platheb.  — STmbolici.     ffalf-couru.  S  Dir. 

Ha.  ProfeMOT  Eiunoll.  —  Adranced  itndy  and  reiearuh.  1  Qt. 

90&.  A««t.  FroteMor  Flatnbr.  —  Seimnai7  in  the  Hittory  of  Eul;  ChriitiMi 

Liteialnre.  1  IMt. 

COMPARATIVE   STUDY   OF  RELIGIONS. 
1.  CompBratiTc  Stndj'  of  Religioni,  pftrticnlarlj  tlie  Tedic  Religion,  tlie  Hindn 
Philotopliiei,  Bnddliiiin,  MMdusm,  and  tlie  Cltineie  R«ligionB. 

THEOLOGY. 
9  kf.  The  Fiychological  Element*  of  Religioiu  Faith.    Hatfteurtt. 
8.  Syttematic  Theology.     Tbeiun  and  the  apedal  content  of  Chiistian  Faith. 
30.  Theological  Seminary. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 
1.  ProfcMor  Fb*bodt.  — The  EtUci  of  the  Social  Questions. —  The  modem 
locial  questions :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  Tarions  pha«e* 
of  tiie  Labor  qnestion  in  the  light  of  ethical  theory.  —  Lectarei,  special 
reiearches,  and  required  reading.  fl  DIt.,  i  Gr.,  99  Col.,  8  8d. 

20.  Professor  FEtBODT.— Sociobgical  Seminsij.  Subject  for  the  year ;  ChriB- 
tianity  and  the  Social  Qnestion.  10  DIv.,  I  Col.,  I  Law. 

HOHILETICS  AND   PASTORAL  CARE. 
1^.  Asit.  Professor  Hals.  — The  si 

S.  Professor  Psabodt  and  Asit.  Professor  Hale.  —  Each  atodent  writes  eight 
sermons  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  clau 
and  criticised  by  students  and  instructor;  some  are  preached  before  the 
InMmctor  luid  a  member  of  the  cUaa  and  criticised  by  them ;  and  the  rest 
are  criticised  by  the  instructor  prirately.  This  course  tdej  be  taken 
twice.  T  DIt. 

8  */■  Professor  PBABonr.  —  The  Minister  as  Pastor,  and  the  history  of  Christian 
worsliip.     HtUf-eourit.  6  Dir. 

4  i/.  Profeasor  Fbabodt.  —  The  Minister  as   Preacher,   and   the  history  of 

Cliriitian  preaching.     Half-tourtt. 

5  hf.  Aut.  Professor  Hal,b.  —  The  Minister  as  Oi^miiier  and  Director  of  Church 

Actiritiei.     Half-courtt.  6  Dii. 

ELOCUTION. 
Ik/-  Dr.  Cdrrt.  — Vocal  training.     Half-court.  7  DIt. 

t)if.  Dr.  CnaBr.  — Vocal  expression.     Half-tmtru. 
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SCKUEB  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY. 

pNfeuor  Pkabodt.  —  Two  lectnm :  Ethical  Tbeories  and  Social  UoTemmiti. 
Profeiaor  T^irairo.  —  Two   lectures:    The   Nktare   of   Industrial  MonopoUe*. 

Poblie  OwDenhlp. 
Hon.  Ci^nou.  D.  Wbioht.  —  Twolectnreai   Has  the  Condition  of  ^e  HaaiM 

ImproTed  daring  the  Lait  Half-centniy  f    Is  there  an^  Solution  of  the 

Labor  Problem? 
Hr.  J.   G.  Bbooks.  — Two  ledDres:    The  Ethical  Side  of   Labor  Froblemi. 

The  Consniuen'  League . 
FrofeasoT  Cabteb.  —  Four  lectorea :   The  Nature  of  an  Economic  Law.     The 

Relation  of  the  Institntion  of  Prlrate  Proper^  to  Economic  FrogreH. 

The  Belatiou  of  Competition  to  Economic  Progreaa.     An  Effective  Pn>> 

grsranie  for  BaiiiDK  Wages. 
PnifeHor    Ci.ixk. — Three   lecture*:    Competition   and   Moral   Law.      (1)  A 

NXoral  Economic  Syttem.      (I)    The  Strngglei  of  Claatet.      (8)   The 

Society  of  the  Fntnie. 
Profeaaor  Shalkb. — One  lecture:  AMOciation  atui  the  IndlTJdnal. 
FrofeMor  Pjojibb.  —  Three  lecture* :  Agendo*  of  Redemption.     (1)  Eeftrsint. 

(3)  EuUrgement.     (8)  Cotuecratiou. 
Profeaaor  Embbtoh.  —  Two  lectures  :  Chriitianily  and  Asceticism. 
Professor  Fbith.— Three  lecture*:   The  Kingdom  of  God.      (1)  The  Idea  of 

Jesus,      (a)   The  Present  Significance  of  the  Idea.      (8)   Its  Place  in 

llieology. 
Flofeator  HtTHBwa.  — Two  lectures :  The  Social  Interpretation  of  Chriitianltj' 

in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Frofeasor  Kins.  —  Three  lectures :  The  Influence  of  the  Social  CoDsdonsne** 
Dpon  Theol^7.  (1)  The  Real  Teaching  of  the  Social  Conidonsne**  as 
the  Theologian  most  View  It.  (S)  The  Influence  of  the  Social  Consdon*- 
neas  upon  the  Conception  of  the  Religion*  Life.  (8)  The  Influence  of 
the  Social  CooadonsDe**  upon  Theological  Doctrine. 


Fnrident  Euot.  —  One  lecture :   The  Tolnntwy  Cbnrcb  and  its  Uini*ti7  in  a 
Democracy. 


Dr.  Bbidfobd.  —  One  lecture :  The  Social  Froblem  of  the  Snbnrban  Cfaurcb. 
Prendent  Htde.  —  One  lecture  :  The  Social  Froblem  of  the  Connlry  Minister. 
Hr.  Woods.  —  Twolectnre*:   The  Social  Problem  of  the  Minister  in  the  Cit;. 
The  Spedal  Field  of  the  Sodat  SeUlement. 
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Principal  Wahbikotoh.  —  One  ledore :  The  Religioai  Aipect  of  the  Negro 

Qnedian. 
Hr.  FAntK.  —  One  lecture  ■■  The  Orgmnization  of  Cbari^  in  Small  Towai. 


Profestor  HDicaTaBBBBa.  —  One  lecture:  Ptjcbolog;  utd  Social  Activj^. 

Dnring  the  year  from  October  1,  1900,  to  September  80,  1901, 
there  were  added  to  the  Dmnity  Library  483  volumeB  and  69 
pamphlets  by  purchase,  and  156  volumes  and  118  pamphlets  by  gift, 
October  1,  1901,  there  were  in  the  Library  80,621  volumes  and 
7,011  pamphlets.  During  the  year  there  were  938  titles  cataloged 
in  the  author  catalogue  and  130  titles  in  the  subject  catali^ue. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  use  940  volumes ; 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  448  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over-night  nee,  783  volumes. 

Much  of  the  tfme  of  the  Librarian  was  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  a  new  edition  of  the  General  Catalogue  of  the  School,  which  was 
published  in  the  summer. 


FRANCIS   G.  PEABODY,  Dean. 
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THE    LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  TBB   PkBBIDENT   OF  THE   UKTTKBSm  : 

Sot,  — I  b&ve  the  honor  of  preeeating  m;  report  apoD  the  Lair 
School  (or  the  &cftdeuiic  year  1900-01. 

The  table  on  p^^es  158,  159  gives  the  courses  of  stud;  and 
instructioQ  during  the  yetx,  the  text-books  used,  the  number  of 
exercises   per  week   in  each  course,  and   the  munber  of  students 
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irho  offered  themselves  for  examiDation  in  each  conrse  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Doriog  the  twelve  months  from  October  1, 1900,  to  October,  1901, 
5,902  boand  volnmea  and  324  pamphlets  vere  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1901,  about  62,500  volames  and 
6,400  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  page  157  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  the  number  of  students,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  by  their  gi-aduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

Thennmberof  non-graduates,  49,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
six  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  34  have  completed  the  work 
required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  2  lack  only  a  half-course.  If 
these  36  Seniors  be  transferred  to  tike  Collie  Graduate  column,  we 
have  618  gradaates,  and  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  rises 
from  92  to  98. 

JAMES  BARR  AMES,  Dean. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THK   PrSSTDEMT   OF  THE   UKITERSITr  : 

Sib,  — As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
rabmit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School,  the  Faculty  voted  that  certificates  of 
attendance  be  hereafter  given  to  gradnates  of  reputable  Dental 
Schools  who  attend  the  conraes  in  Operative  or  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

The  Summer  Courses  in  tbe  Medical  School  were  restricted  to 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  of  Medical  Schools  recognized 
by  the  Faculty,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
approved.  Heretofore  these  courses  have  been  open  to  all  appli- 
cants, and  it  was  felt  that  in  some  cases  the  privil^^  bad  been 
improperly  used. 

On  reconmiendation  of  the  Committee  on  the  Coorae  of  Study,  it 
was  voted  that  the  optional  course  in  animal  paraaites,  given  by 
ProfesBor  T.  Smith,  be  hereafter  a  part  of  the  required  work  in 
Pathol(^y. 

A  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  in  several 
of  the  departments,  thereby  increasing  the  amount  of  sectional  in- 
stmction,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  A  practical 
examination  has  been  held  in  some  of  the  departments  in  addition  to 
the  written  examination  heretofore  required.  In  some  cases  the  time 
allowed  for  the  written  examination  has  been  shortened. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  academic  year,  152  men  were  recommended  to 
the  Corporation  for  degrees,  as  follows :  — 

Medical  Scbool  .   .  J  For  the  degree  of  M.D 87 


DenUl  School 


r  For  the  degree  of  D.M.D 21 


cum  taudt  . 

Veterii-T, School  .  l^'"  If*'  '»*8^  "'  "■"'^.„„  W,  ■    ■      1 
Total 168 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  New  Buildings,  of  which  Dr. 
J.  C.  Warren  was  Chairman,  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  finally 
submitted  a  aeries  of  preliminary  sketches  which  were  carefully  con- 
sidered at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Faculty. 
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On  Commencement  day  the  President  of  the  Univerait;  announced 
the  gift,  from  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York,  of  the  fands 
tor  the  erection  of  three  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  for  the  Medical 
School. 

Early  in  July  the  Corporation  instructed  the  President  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
these  new  buildings.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed:  Drs. 
W.  L.  Richardson  (Chairman),  H.  P.  Bowditch,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S. 
"Wood,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  S.  Minot,  and  F.  Deiter. 

This  Committee  subsequently  elected  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  as  its  Secre- 
tary, and  appointed  the  three  following  sub-committees :  — 

On  the  Administrative  Building:  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C. 
Warren,  and  W.  F.  Whitney, 

On  the  Anatomical  and  Histological  Building :  Drs.  0.  S.  Mlnot 
and  F.  Dexter. 

On  the  Fhyaioli^ical  and  Phyeiolt^ical  Chemical  Building :  Drs. 
H.  P.  Bowditch  and  E.  S.  Wood. 

These  several  Bub- committees  at  once  b^an  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing plans,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Bntlding  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  Drs.  Walcott  and  Cabot,  and  with  the  asBiBtance  of 
the  archit«ctB,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge. 

At  a  subsequent  date  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  was  made  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  New  Buildings,  in  place  of  Dr.  W.  L. 
Richardson,  thus  giving  the  Committee  the  same  Chairman  as  the 
original  Building  Committee. 

The  Veterinary  School  was  cloeed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  two  of 
the  students  being  transferred  to  the  Medical  School,  and  iuBtruction 
being  provided  for  the  others  in  the  Veterioary  Department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Ukiversity  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Uedical  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

The  AdministratiTe  Board  for  the  Medical  School  was  constituted 
as  follows:  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  8.  Wood, 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrington, 
F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory.  Dr.  C.  M.  Green  was  subsequently 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

The  increased  number  of  new  matriculants  (196)  was  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  opportunity  for  a  stadeut  to  enter 
the  School  by  passing  admission  examinations.  Many  entered  too 
young  and  with  a  training  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  offered.  Several  dropped  out  early  in  the  course,  and 
the  mid-year  and  final  examinations  showed  how  poorly  fitted  many 
others  were  to  undertake  the  required  work.  Only  one  hundred 
passed  the  examinations  successfully,  seventy-five  being  conditioned 
in  one  or  more  of  the  four  examinations,  and  fifteen  failing  to  pass 
any  of  them. 

Id  my  last  report  I  was  able  to  8tat«  how  satisfactorily  the  new 
plan  of  instruction  bad  worked  in  the  first  year.  The  same  clase 
has  now  finished  the  second  year,  during  the  first  term  of  which  the 
new  plan  was  tried  with  marked  anccess  in  alt  courses,  accordli^  to 
tbe  profeasore  in  charge,  with  the  exception  of  Anatomy,  to  which 
allnsion  is  made  later  in  this  report. 

Building.  —  The  most  important  change  made  since  the  last 
report  has  been  the  oonneclion  of  all  the  Chemical  Laboratory  hoods 
with  the  fan  which  ventilates  the  Dissecting  Room.  The  variona 
pipes  connecting  the  Dissecting  Room  and  the  Laboratory  hoods  are 
now  all  provided  with  valves,  so  that  the  fan  can  take  the  air  from 
any  or  all  of  the  connectiug  pipes. 

F^ysiology.  —  The  following  papers  containing  the  results  of 
investigations  by  the  laboratory  staff  and  special  stndents  have  been 
published :  — 

Some  ways  of  causing  mitotic  division  in  unlertlllzed  Arbacia  eggs. 
By  Albebt  p.  Mathews.  The  American  Journal  of  Phynblogy,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  34S-8i7. 
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On  tiie  meOiodB  of  eeHmaAag  the  force  of  voluntaiy  muscular  condrac- 
dons  and  fatigue.  By  Shepherd  Ivory  Franz.  7'he  American  Jovmal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  348-S72. 

The  spontaueoufl  secretion  of  saliTa  and  the  action  of  atropine.  By 
Albert  P.  Mathews.  The  American  Journal  of  Phytiology,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  483-499. 

The  effect  of  maximum  muscular  effort  on  blood-pressnre.  By  J.  H. 
McCprdy.     TKe  American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  V,  pp.  95-108. 

The  Inhibition  time  of  a.  voluntaiy  muscular  contraction.  By  Allen 
Cleguobn  and  Colin  C.  Stbwaet.  The  American  Jourttal  of  Physiology, 
Vol.  V,  281-286. 

The  effect  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  on  smooth  muscle.  By  Allen 
Cleuhokn  and  H.  D.  Lloyd.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Physiological 
Society.  The  Aitterican  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  V,  pp.  16,  17.  Also 
in  The  Journal  of  the  Boston  SoeiOy  ofMedical  Sciences,  Vol.  V,  pp.  S67, 
368. 

Cerebral  pressure  following  trauma.  By  W.  B.  Cannon,  The  Ameri~ 
can  Journal  of  Physiology,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  91-121.  An  abstract  of  this 
p»per  was  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Massachnsette  Medical 
Society,  June  12,  1901,  and  was  printed  in  the  records  of  the  Society  uid 
also  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  CXLV,  p.  168. 

There  have  also  been  publisbed :  — 

An  Introduction  to  Physiology  (second  edition),  pp.  1-S14-  By  W.  T. 
Porter.     The  Universilj  Press,  Cambridge,  1901. 

Experiments  for  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Second 
Series.  The  nervous  system  and  the  skin,  pp.  1-28.  By  W.  T.  Pouter. 
The  Universitj'  Press,  Cambridge,  1901. 

Experiments  for  students  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School.  Third  Series. 
The  eye,  pp.  1-193.  By  W.  T.  Porter.  The  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 1901. 

C-Btalogue  of  the  Harvard  Physiological  Apparatus,  containing  for^'-six 
pieces,  specially  designed  for  the  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology'  to 
large  numbers  of  students,  pp.  1-51.  The  I'niversi^  Press,  Cambridge, 
1901. 

The  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology.  First  paper.  By  W.T.  Porter. 
Science.  October,  1901. 

The  use  of  clinical  records  in  teaching  medicine.  By  W.  B.  Cannon. 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine,  1901,  Vol.  V.  pp.  203-213. 

The  investigation  by  Dr.  J,  W.  Langelaui  on  muscle  tone  and 
tendon  reflexes  ie  in  press.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  pab- 
liehed  in  the  Archivfiir  I^yaioiogie,  1901,  p.  106  «i«ej. 
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Dr.  W,  B.  CanDOD  has  continued  his  study  of  the  moTements  of 
the  food  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Ur.  Allen  Cl^horn  has  almost 
completed  his  investigatioa  of  the  effect  of  c^tration  upon  growth 
and  muscular  activity.  Dr.  8.  I.  Franz  has  made  interesting  obser- 
vations upon  the  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Dr.  Waldemar  Koch  has  been  employed  upon  the.chemistry  of 
nerrous  tissnes.  Mr.  L.  J.  Henderson  has  continued  his  studies 
npon  the  chemistry  of  blood-pressure.  Messrs.  William  Skarstrom 
and  N.  £.  Sanders  have  investigated  the  immediate  effect  of  exercise 
upon  the  blood-pressure  and  the  pulse.  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  has 
pursued  his  investigations  on  the  physiology  of  the  heart.  Seven 
weeks  were  spent  by  him  in  the  Zo61<^cal  Station  at  Naples,  in  the 
stndy  of  Torpedo,  Octopus,  Scyllium,  and  similar  forms.  Professor 
P(Kter  has  found  an  explanation  of  fibrillar  contraction  of  the  heart, 
which  has  been  presented  informally  in  a  lecture  at  the  Woods  Holl 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  and,  through  t^e  kindness  of  Pro- 
fesscn*  Bow.ditcb,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Physiolt^ists  in 
Turin.  Much  of  Professor  Porter's  time  has  been  spent  in  a 
systematic  effort  to  bring  the  teaching  of  Physiology  by  laboratory 
methods  within  the  reach  of  every  school.  For  this  purpose  apparatiu 
of  precision  has  been  designed  upon  lines  permitting  its  manafactnre 
in  large  quantities  at  a  small  cost.  Of  the  forty-six  pieces  mentioned 
in  the  ciital<^ue  noted  above,  more  than  thirty  are  partiy  or  wholly  new 
inventiona.  This  apparatus  is  in  use  in  more  than  twenty  American 
schools,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  abroad.  The  saving  in  outlay 
for  Physiological  leaching  represented  by  the  apparatus  thus  installed 
already  exceeds  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  this  work  Professor  Porter 
has  profited  by  the  valuable  and  generous  criticism  of  past  and 
present  instructors  and  mechanics  in  the  depai-tment. 

Anatomy.  —  The  new  method  of  concentrating  studies  works  well 
up  to  a  certun  point.  In  the  first  year  a  great  deal  is  learned  in  a 
short  time,  but  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  seems 
to  show  that  two  months  partially  devoted  to  Anatomy  in  the  second 
term  of  the  second  year,  after  a  complete  inteiTnission  of  one  year, 
are  far  from  enfflcient. 

The  arrangement  of  the  collection  illustrating  numerical  variation 
in  human  spines  has  been  completed  by  Professor  Dwight,  and,  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Whitney,  has  been  properly  set  up  and 
fully  labelled  in  the  Museum.  It  is  proposed  to  add  to  it  from  time 
to  time  remarkable  specimens,  but  no  others. 

Professor  Dwight  is  continuing  an  investigation  on  a  method  of 
determining  the  sex  of   bones,  which  will   probably  be  published 
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vithin  a  year.  He  is  also  working  at  anomalies  of  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  ankle. 

Dr.  Lothrop  haa  been  dnii^  good  work  on  the  internal  structure 
of  the  nasal  cavity. 

Dr.  Young  haa  made  a  series  of  valaable  specimens  of  transparent 
foetoses.        -■ 

Mittology  and  Embryology.  —  The  new  plan  of  study,  or  system  of 
ooncentratiou,  continaes  to  jnatify  itself  by  its  results.  Students  are 
found  to  learn  more  and  to  retain  their  knowledge  better  than  under 
the  old  system. 

The  work  ia  hampered  seriously  by  want  of  laboratory  accommoda- 
tlona.  The  lack  of  auitable  work  rooms  has  increased  very  mnch 
the  difficulty  of  aecnring  trained  assistants,  as  they  prefer  other 
laboratories  where  apace  for  comfortable  work  is  available.  Until 
the  new  laboratories  are  open,  the  work  of  the  department  must 
i«mun  severely  handicapped. 

The  Embryological  Collection  has  again  grown,  complete  serial 
sections  of  seventy-one  typical  embryos  having  been  added  during 
tbe  year.  It  proves  of  constantly  increasing  value  for  very  varied 
investigations.  It  ia  very  desirable  to  obtain  means  to  enlarge  the 
collection,  which  ia  unique.  Five  thousand  dollars  is  needed  for 
this  purpose.  A  gift  of  thia  amonnt  would  be  an  important  contri- 
batioD  to  medical  science. 

The  Histolc^cal  Collection  haa  been  improved  by  the  arrangement 
and  cataloguing  of  preparationa  already  in  hand,  and  also  by  the 
new  preparations  added. 

A  larger  number  of  investigations  have  been  carried  on  in  tbe 
laboratory  than  ever  before.  Of  those  not  yet  completed,  mention 
may  be  made  of  Professor  Mtnot's  work  on  the  development  of  the 
pineal  region  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  embryolt^  of  the  rabbit ;  of 
Dr.  Wood's  researches  on  the  primitive  ova,  and  on  heredity ;  of 
Dr.  Lewis's  on  the  development  of  the  veina ;-  of  Dr.  Bremer's  on 
the  pulmonary  aoita,  and  of  Dr.  Eycleshymer'a  on  the  cell  nncleos, 
the  last  being  along  a  novel  and  important  line  of  investigation. 

Profeasor  Minot  has  published  the  following  papers :  — 

Notes  on  Anopheles.  Journal  Boston  Society  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  826-329,  PI.  XXXI. 

Further  study  of  tbe  unit  system  of  laboratory  construction.  Heience, 
Vol.  XIII.  pp.  409-415. 

The  embryological  bnsis  of  pathology.  Science,  Vol.  XIII,  pp.  481- 
498,  also  BosloH  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  OLXIV,  pp.  896- 
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305.  Delirered  as  the  Middleton  Goldsmith  Lecture  before  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  March  26,  1901. 

SoUen  die  Bezeichnongen  •'  Somatopleura"  und  •>  Splauchnopleura "  in 
QiTem  nrepninglichen  richljgen  oder  in  dem  in  Deutachland  gebrauchlich 
gewordenen  Sinne  gebrancht  werdea?  Anat.  Ameiger,  Vol.  XIX,  pp. 
80S-206. 

Improved  antomaUc  microtomes.  Journal  Applied  Micro»copy,  Vol.  IV, 
pp.  1317-1330. 

Dr.  R.  T.  Atkinbon  has  published  The  earlj  development  of  tbe  ciron- 
IbUmi  in  the  dnpra-renal  of  the  rabbit.     Anat.  Ameiger,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  610. 

The  following  gifts  have  been  received  :  — 

Models  <A  the  development  of  the  ear,  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Blaeb. 

Models  of  human  embryos,  from  Dr.  Harris  Kennedy. 

A  valnable  collection  of  lizard's  embryos,  specially  selected  to  furnish 
series  for  the  embryological  collection,  from  Dr.  Karl  Peter,  of  Breslau, 
Germany. 

A  large  series  of  selected  lamprey  embryos,  from  Professor  S.  H.  Gaoe, 
of  Cornell  University. 

Daring  the  year  aumerouB  fMlditions  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  equipment  for  the  elementary  general  courses. 

Baderiotogy.  —  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst  has  devot«d  mncli  time  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Ameriosn  Association  of  Pathologists  and 
Bacteriologists,  and  of  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  original  investigationa  in  medicine,  and  success- 
fully  established  during  the  last  samcier. 

With  Mr.  G.  L.  Baker,  he  has  carried  on  a  preliminary  study  on 
the  effect  of  sunlight  and  the  Bdntgen  rays  upon  primary  fnoculation 
tuberculosis. 

With  Mr,  N,  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  he  is  completing  a  long  series  of  serial 
sections  (three  to  four  thousand  in  number)  of  leprous  tissue  for- 
warded for  study  from  Hawaii.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  distribution  of  the  bacilli  of  the  disease  in  the 
cutaneous  tissue. 

Dr.  W,  B.  Cannon  began  a  series  of  studies  of  the  effects  of 
concentrated  sunlight  as  a  whole,  aud  of  portions  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, upon  the  vitality  and  color-producing  power  of  certain  of  tfae 
bacteria. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Page  made  some  control  experiments  in  the  preparation 
of  special  culture  media  after  the  method  of  IWmy,  for  nse  in  the 
istriation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  faeces. 
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Dr.  H.  J.  Ferry  has  devoted  much  time  to  staining  material  from 
chancroids  in  a  search  for  Dacray's  bacillos,  with  no  very  satis- 
factery  results. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Bobey,  Jr.,  started  preliminary  work  npon  the  aggluti- 
nating reaction  in  tubercnlosis.  He  has  also,  with  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker, 
made  a  study  (bacteriological)  of  the  sputa  in  cases  of  acute  and 
chronic  bronchitiB,  and  phthisis ;  and  with  Dr.  C.  J.  White  (for  the 
Cancer  Commission)  is  carrying  on  a  study  of  the  bacteria  of 
Molluscum  ContagioBum,  as  cases  appear. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Weis  (for  the  Cancer  Commission)  has  eBtabttsbed  a 
plant  for  the  study  of  the  yeasto  after  Jorgensen's  methods,  in 
respect  especially  to  their  possible  conoection  with  cancer. 

Professor  F.  P.  Gorham,  of  BrowQ  University,  has  continued  his 
work  upon  the  light  producing  properties  of  the  phosphorescent 
bacteria,  and  during  the  last  summer  has  apparently  secured  resulte 
of  value. 

Dr.  Langdon  Frothingham  has  carried  on  the  following  studies :  — 

On  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  by  the  Strauss  method,  its  value;  a 
statistical  and  experimental  study.     (Ready  for  publication.) 

Oq  the  frequency  and  danger  of  actinomycosis  and  tuberculosis  of 
the  udder  of  the  cow. 

On  the  etiology  of  conti^^ous  epitheliomata  of  birds. 

A  study  of  tumors  from  animals  (for  the  Cancer  Commissioa). 

On  the  histological  lesions  in  rabies,  with  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Tenny  continued  his  studies  on  Gonorrhoea,  and 
secured  some  extremely  interesting  resulte  in  the  inoculation  of  the 
gonococouB  in  connection  with  alcohol. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wolbach  has  made  some  attempts  to  apply  the  Lipmann 
mercm^  process  of  color  pbot<^raphy  to  the  microscope,  with 
encouraging  results. 

Mr.  E.  Taylor  carried  out  some  investigations  upon  the  actual 
value  of  "Gram's  stein"  in  the  differentiation  of  many  bacteria. 

C/iemiatry,  —  There  have  been  no  changes  of  importance,  the 
instruction  having  been  essentially  the  same  as  during  the  previous 
year. 

During  the  year  the  following  pubUoations  have  appeared :  — 

Clinical  Examination  of  the  Urine,  by  Dr.  J.  B,  Ogden.  Published 
by  W,  B.  Saunders  &  Co. 

Practical  Blood  Examination,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hewes.  Read  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Masaachusette  Medical  Society,  June  12, 
1900.  Published  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  August 
1,  1901,  and  in  Society  Reporto. 
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Hyperacidity  of  the  Stomacli,  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Hewea.  Published  in 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  November  29,  1900. 

Es^terimetUal  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.  —  Profeeaor  Franz 
Pfaff  communicated  the  results  of  an  experimental  work  in  caeea  of 
diverticalnm  of  the  oesophagus,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
American  Physicians,  in  Washington,  in  May,  1901.  This  work 
will  be  published  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  transactions  of  the  same 
Society. 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Balch  published  a  research  od  the  Supposed  Activity 
of  Com  Smut.     Joiurnal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Professor  B.  W.  Tower,  of  Brown  University,  studied  The  Sulphur- 
CoQtMning  Bodies  of  Human  Faeces.  He  intends  to  continue  the 
work  next  year. 

Df.  Elliott  P.  Joslin  published  the  results  of  an  experimental 
investigation,  under  the  title,  The  Influence  of  Bile  on  Metabolism. 
Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  V,  No.  5. 

Dr.  Joslin  also  communicated  the  reeiiltB  of  a  research  on  Met&> 
boliem  in  Diabetic  Coma,  with  special  reference  to  Acid  Intoxica. 
tion,  at  a  nieeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Physicians,  in  May. 
This  work  will  be  published  in  Vol.  XVI,  of  the  transacttone  of  the 
same  Society. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Smith  studied  The  Influence  of  Defibrinated  Blood  cm 
the  Secretion  of  Bile.      His  research  will  soon  be  completed. 

Mr.  McCrudden  studied  The  Metabolism  of  Certun  Inorganic 
Salts  in  the  Different  Types  of  Arthritis  in  Human  Beings.  He 
is  continuing  hie  research. 

Pathology.  —  The  method  of  teaching  Pathology  which  was  begun 
two  years  ago  bas  given  satisfaction  to  both  students  and  teachers. 
The  general  body  of  students  bas  three  hours  of  laboratory  work 
daily,  and  sections  of  ten  students  are  sent  from  the  laboratory 
for  the  study  of  material  which  cannot  be  given  to  the  entire  class. 
These  sections  visit  the  hospitals,  where  they  are  taught  and  practice 
the  anatomical  and  bacteriolc^cal  methods  of  examining  tissues. 
Sections  are  also  taught  in  several  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing. Material  for  this  study  is  preserved  in  such  a  way  that  the 
students  can  handle,  draw  and  describe  the  specimens.  Each  student 
attends  twenty  of  these  sections,  thus  having  not  less  than  forty 
hours  of  this  work.  Both  the  general  laboratory  teaching  and  the  sec- 
tional teaching  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  giving  the  students 
opportunity  for  objective  study.  A  lecture  is  given  daily  in  which 
the  subjects  studied  durii^  the  day  are  described.  The  object  of 
the  lecture  is  not  to  impart  infonnation  but  to  amplify  and  co6rdinate 
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the  knowledge  whioh  the  student  has  acqaired.  No  attempt  u  mode 
to  cover  the  entire  eabject.  The  student  acquires  knowledge  of  the 
most  esBential  anbjects,  and  training  in  obaervation  and  description. 
A  lai^e  part  of  the  teachers'  time  is  occupied  in  directing  the 
sectional  work. 

The  greater  interest  of  the  students  under  this  method  has  been 
striking.  The  number  of  incompetents  has  eteadity  declined.  There 
is  a  geuuine  enthusiasm  in  the  students'  study  of  the  subject,  and  in 
the  long  hours  of  laboratory  work  their  seal  does  not  flag.  They 
have  knowledge  which  they  can  use  ;  and  they  know  the  methods  of 
obtaining  knowledge. 

The  teachers  in  the  department  are  a  unit  in  their  approval  of  the 
systeni.  Teaching  which  consists  in  helping  others  to  learn,  and 
in  learning  with  them,  is  not  drudgery  but  an  intellectual  atimulos. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  method  is  due  to  lack  of  space. 
Owing  to  all  the  available  space  being  used  for  teaching,  research 
wo^  in  the  laboratory  must  be  given  up  during  the  oourse. 

The  following  publications  have  appeared  during  the  last  year  :  — 

Gardnoma.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Counciluam.  An  article  for  Back's 
Seference  Handbook  of  the  MetUoal  Sciences. 

Necroses  of  the  liver.  By  Professor  F.  B.  Maxlobt.  Journal  of 
Medical  Benearch. 

A  simple  method  of  cultivating  Anaerobic  bacteria.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright.    Jountal  of  Ute  Boston  Soeiely  of  Medieai  Sciences. 

Aberrant  pancreas  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  By  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wkioht.     Journal  of  Ae  Boxtoa  Society  of  Medical  Sciences. 

Pathological  tecimique.  Second  edition.  By  Drs.  F.  B.  Maxlory  and 
J.  H.  Wright. 

AdipoHJtas.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  An  article  for  Buck's  Reference 
.  Eandiook  of  the  Medical  Science*. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  without  involvement  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts.  ByDr.  E.  W.  Tatlok.  Journal  of  Ihe  Bo*ton  Society  of  Medieai 
Sdenoes. 

Oomparative  Pathology.  —  During  the  past  year  the  work  of  under- 
graduate instruction  has  been  increased  by  making  obligatory  the 
voluntary  two  weeks'  course  in  protozoan  and  higher  animal  para- 
sites as  canses  of  disease,  and  incorporating  it  with  the  regular 
course  in  pathology  given  during  the  second  year.  The  fourth  year 
elective  remains  unchanged. 

Much  time  has  been  given  to  increasing  and  cataloguing  the  col- 
lections of  patbolc^ical  material,  of  slides,  lantern-slides,  and  charts 
to  be  used  in  the  courses  mentioned  above. 
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Research  work  on  various  problems  has  been  continned  during  the 
year  in  the  labor&t<»y  of  tbe  Bussey  InstitntioD.  However,  the 
meagre  eqaipment  and  aBaistanoe  restrict  such  work  within  narrow 
limits  and  delay  its  completion. 

There  is  great  need  in  this  country  for  a  laboratory  in  which 
animal  pathology  can  be  studied  in  a  truly  comparative  manner  and 
in  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  spirit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  a 
general  enlar^ment  of  its  facilities  this  department  may  supply  tbe 
need  in  the  near  futnre. 

The  following  publicatioos,  by  ProfessM'  Smith,  have  appeared 
daring  tbe  year :  — 

The  antitoxin  unit  in  diphtlieria.  Journal  Boston  Soeieiy  of  Medical 
Beienees,  1900,  Vol.  V,  pp.  1-11. 

Public  health  laboratories.  Address.  American  Public  Heaiih  Atao- 
dalion,  1900,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  295-302.  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  1900,  Nov.  16. 

Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  Anopheles  puncHpermis  and  A.  guadrinaeu- 
UUut  in  the  Boston  suburbs.  Journal  BoHon  Society  of  Medical  Sciences, 
1901,  Vol.  V.  pp.  321-824. 

Syllabus  on  animal  parasites  and  their  relation  to  pathological  pro- 
cesses.    18  pp. 

The  etiology  cA  malaria,  with  special  reference  to  the  mosqnito  as  an 
interme<Uate  host.  Journal  MasaacAusetU  AMOciation  of  Boards  of  Bealth, 
October,  1901. 

The  following  paper  is  in  piess :  — 

Tbe  production  of  sarcosporidiosia  in  tbe  mouse  by  feeding  infected 
muscular  tisane.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1; 
also  in  Transactions  of  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Vol.  XVI, 
1901. 

Surgery.  — The  two  Surgical  Departments,  Snidery  and  Clinical 
So^ery,  have  taken  a  step  intended  to  harmonize  the  instruction 
given  in  those  departments  and  thus  avoid  some  of  the  complications 
which  have  arisen  during  tbe  gradual  development  of  tlie  various 
courses  in  each  department. 

An  Executive  Committee  has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Snidery  (Chairman),  the  Professor  of  Sui^ery, 
and  the  two  Assistant  Professors.  The  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sultry  is  tbe  Secretary  and  executive  officer, 

Sueh  an  oi^nization,  now  in  existence  over  one  year,  has  enabled 
^  departments  to  plan  a  more  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  coarse 
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of  Btad;  for  the  studentB  in  Surgery,  aod  manj  of  the  details  are 
already  in  auccessful  working  order. 

Original  research  in  Surgical  Pathology  has  been  confined  during 
the  past  year  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  cause  of  cancer,  under  the 
conditiona  of  the  Croft  bequest.  The  subject  is  so  broad  that  invea- 
tigations  have  been  carried  on  along  several  different  lines.  luocn- 
tation  of  animals  with  certain  yeasts,  claimed  to  be  the  cause  of 
cancer  by  some  observers,  have  been  made.  A  systematic  attempt 
to  classify  theee  so-called  pathogenic  yeaets  is  now  in  progress.  A 
series  of  cultural  experiments  with  tissue  from  fresh  cancers  is  bdng 
performed,  to  see  if  yeasts  are  constantly  present  in  the  tum<nv. 
An  examination  of  cancers  from  many  of  the  lower  animals  is  bdi^ 
made,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  so-called  "cancer  para- 
sites "  are  present  in  animal  as  well  as  in  human  cancers.  And, 
finally,  an  experimeDtal  study  of  the  lesions  prodnced  by  the  cacci- 
dium  oniforme  has  been  completed. 

The  result  of  these  studies  will  be  published  in  the  second  annual 
report. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  enthuBiastically  by  the  members  of 
the  Cancer  Commission  in  spite  of  the  very  limited  laboratory  accom- 
modations afforded  to  the  Surgical  Department  in  the  School.  The 
field  of  research  could  be  greatly  enlarged  were  proper  facilities 
offered  for  the  study  of  many  other  interesting  problems  in  Surgery. 

TAeort/  aTui  Practice.  —  The  conrse  in  Theory  and  Practice  has 
been  so  modified  as  to  promote  drill  in  the  use  of  laboratory  methods 
in  the  examination  of  patients.  For  thiB  purpose  the  class  is  divided 
into  sections,  each  of  ten  students  or  less,  and  an  instructor  super- 
intends the  work  of  each  section. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  E.  G-.  Cutler,  a  Manual  of  Outlines 
of  Medical  Dit^pnosis  has  been  prepared  to  aid  in  systematizing  the 
teaching.  This  Manual  has  proven  so  useful,  that  a  considerable 
demand  has  been  made  for  it  by  medical  teachers  elsewhere. 

To  cncour^e  the  class  in  its  interest  in  the  work  of  the  sections, 
credit,  not  exceeding  twenty-flve  per  cent,  of  the  highest  mark 
attainable,  is  given  at  the  final  examination  of  the  year. 

Clinicai  Medicine. — The  only  notable  change  in  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine  this  year  is  the 
followii^; :  For  some  years  post  every  fonrtb-year  student  has  been 
expected  to  see,  follow  up,  and  report  on  at  least  three  cases  of 
illness  confining  the  patients  to  tbeir  homes.  These  cases  were 
selected  by  the  dispensary  District  Fbysicians  and  the  work  was 
ander  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  depart- 
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ment.  The  reaglts  have  not  proved  fu  satisfaotory  as  iras  hoped 
t<x.  This  branch  of  inatmction  haa  therefore  been  abandoned,  and 
in  its  place  three  weeka'  service  in  a  Medical  Ont-F&tient  Clinic  is 
provided  for  each  Btndent  during  his  fourth  year,  nnder  aeBietanta  in 
the  Department  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Theory  and  Practice. 
This  work  is,  obviously,  very  practical  in  character  and  receives  a 
perceotage  of  the  examination  mark. 

Sygietie.  —  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harrington,  Mr,  W.  F. 
Boos  has  made  an  inveatjgation  of  the  extent  to  which  foods,  as 
bought  in  the  public  markets,  are  treated  with  preservatives  of  an 
objectionable  nature.  Several  new  and  improved  methods  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  these  substances  were  devised.  The 
investigation  is  not  yet  complete. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harrington,  Dr.  D.  H.  Walker  has  been 
engaged  in  aD  investigation  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  respired 
air  with  especial  reference  to  the  question  of  toxicity  of  matters 
given  off  by  the  skin.  Dr.  Walker  began  also  a  research  on  the 
nature  of  a  substance  which  was  isolated  from  meat  wliich  had 
caused  an  outbreak  of  food  poisoning.  Both  of  these  investigations 
were  onavoidably  interrupted,  but  are  now  being  renewed. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Harrington  brought  out,  through  Lea  Bros.  A 
Co. ,  a  text-book  in  Hygiene  entitled  Practical  Hygiene :  octavo, 
721  pages,  illustrated  with  12  plates  and  105  engravings. 

Xuseum. — During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  Museum  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly.  In  the  first  half 
year  it  was  extensi^'cly  used  by  the  students  in  the  Pathological 
course,  who,  in  small  numbers,  were  taken  into  the  alcoves  to 
study  the  specimens  nnder  the  Professor  of  Fathol<%y  and  his 
assistants. 

The  specimens  have  also  been  laigely  drawn  upon  to  illustrate 
books  and  articles  in  preparation.  Of  the  specimens  received  during 
the  year  about  one  hundred  have  been  peimanently  preserved  in  the 
«ol^ectiOD  and  entered  in  the  catal<^e. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  shelves,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  re-arrange  the  eoUection  entirely  if  the  Museum  were  to 
remain  for  any  great  length  of  time  in  its  present  quarters.  Fortu- 
nately, the  prospect  of  new  rooms  in  the  buildings  given  by  Mr. 
Moigan  renders  such  a  step  unnecessary. 

A  large  addilioD  has  been  made  to  the  lantern -slides,  which  have 
been  catalogued  separately  from  the  specimens  above  mentioned. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  the  usual  number  of  visitors 
besides  the  regular  students. 
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Scholar ahips.  —  Early  in  the  year  tiie  Lucius  P.  BillingB  Scholar- 
Bhip,  with  au  income  of  two  hundred  dollars,  was  founded  from  a 
bequest  under  the  will  of  Lucius  F.  Billings.  As  the  Bcholarehips 
for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  had  been  awarded,  it  was 
voted  that  this  scholarsbip  for  the  year  1900-01  should  be  given  to 
a  member  of  the  first  class. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 


B«Ting«r  Scholunhlp,  No, 

1,                   H.  W.  Goodall,  A.B.. 

3dCla» 

R.  J.  Graves,  S.B., 

ad     " 

CUudini  M.  Jones   " 

F.  H.  Albee.  A.B., 

2d      " 

HUton 

S.  V.  R.  Hooker,  A.B. 

3d     '• 

C.  W.  ETelelh,  S.B., 

Sd      " 

Barringer                   "          No.  3,            W.  L.  8«geiit,  A.B., 

2d      " 

Ficulty 

E.  L.  Hnnt, 

Sd      " 

(>                                             n 

G.T.  Spicer,  A.B.. 

2d      " 

W.  L.  Heam, 

Sd      " 

11                      .. 

P,.  E.  Tvzzer,  A.M., 

8d      " 

ETelelh 

A.  S.  Murphy, 

8d      " 

R.  F.  Gibson, 

4th     " 

F.  T.  Lewis,  A.M., 

4th     " 

4th     " 

Edward  Wiggleiworth 

A.  H.  Childi,  A.B., 

4th     <> 

Charlei  B.  Porter 

0.  C.  Blair, 

Sd      " 

John  Thomson  Taylor 

C.  S,  Oakman,  A.B., 

3d      " 

Orlando  W.  Doe 

O.C.Moore,  A.B., 

8d      " 

Charles  Pratt  Strong 

F.  B.  Clark, 

4th    " 

Darid  Williams  Cheever 

C.  D.  Eaaton,  A.M., 

1st     " 

Lndns  F.  Billings 

F.  B.  Wheelock, 

lit     " 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden 

T.  H.  Thomaa,  A.B., 

Sd      " 

John  Foster  Fnnd, 

E.  W.  Small, 

8d      " 

t<           u           .. 

C.  Duncan,  B.L., 

Sd      " 

Cotting  Gift, 

G.  W.  Winchester, 

3d      " 

The  Geoi^  Cheyne  Shattuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  W.  F. 
Boob,  A.B.,  for  s  research,  in  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene,  in  the 
physiolc^cal  action  of  certain  substances  used  as  food  preservativeB 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  employed  in  tlie  community. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  Mr.  L.  J.  Hen> 
derson,  A.B.,  of  the  third  class,  for  studies  in  osmosis  and  blood 
serum. 

The  John  Wiu%  Fellowship  was  awarded  Assistant  FrofesBor  R.  W. 
Tower,  of  Brown  University,  for  a  research  on  sulphur- compounds 
of  normal  human  faeces,  in  Assistant  Professor  FfaflTs  laboratory, 
with  a  view  to  the  Ph.D.  degree  of  Uar\-ard. 

Dr.  Robert  Leonard  Emerson  was  appointed  to  a  John  Harvard 
Fellowship. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  tbe  William  H.  Thorodike  prize. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  tbe  following  tables : 
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COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION,    1900-01. 

FIB8T   rBAK.  send 

AikBtom;.  —  Profc8«or  T.  Dwioht,  AMOcUte  Profe««or  Dextbk,  Demon- 
nrator  Brooks,  lottructor  Tkkhbt,  AMiiUnt  Lotubof,  Atfiiuut 
Tomo,  AiriBlanI  Whttbbidb,  Anutant  Hosheb,  Awiitont  Davis, 
ABiitUnt  AU.BN,  AiiiBtSiiit  Butlks,  AuUtant  Codhah,  Aultuuit 
Uabct,  Auiatant  Ste.tboh,  Auiat&nt  Wabrbn. 

Phjaology.  —  Profeaior  H.  P.  Bowditch,  AHociate  Profestor  W,  T. 
PoBTEH,  Auiitant  Clbohorn,  Aaiistant  Fbanz,  Aaiiattuit  KocB, 
Instruirtor  Mathewb,  luBlnictor  Cahnon. 

Hislology  and  Embiyologf . — PrnfeBior  Minot,  AariBtant  Stubbb,  AaaiBtont 
Woods,  Aaaiatant  Donoohcb,  Aaalslsilt  Labbabbb,  Aaaiatant  Blakb- 
LBT,  Aaaiatant  Callahan,  Anattn  Teaching  Fellow  Etclbsktiibb, 
Anatiti  TetLchiDg  Felloo  Atkihbon. 

niTdolofical  Cbemiatir — AiaociMe  Frofeaaor  Hills,  Asaiataot  Con- 
xoLLT,  AariBtADt  Badobr,  Aanatsnt  Ladd,  AMiataut  MusoBArB. 

SECOND   YEAR. 


AdTMiced  AnatAToy.  —  Prof«BaorT.  Dwiost,  ABBocUt«Profe«sorDBXTBB. 

FaUiolog;  and  Pathological  Anatomy —  Frofeaaor  CotmciLMAH,  AaalBtaat 
Frofestor  Haixobt,  InBtmctor  Tatu>b,  loBtractor  Wbiobt,  loatrac- 
toT  Pratt,   Demonvtrator  Nichols,   AssUtant  Maobath,   AssisUnt 

YBBHOBrF. 


Tberapeutica .  —  AasiBtaiit  ProfesBor  Pfatf>  AssiBtant  Jobdait,  Aaaiatant 

Theor;  and  Practice,  —  InatnictaT  Cctlbb. 

Clinical    Medicine.  —  InatmctoT   Sbabb,   InBtrnctor  Viokbbt,   Aaaiatant 

BabtoLi,   Aaaiatant   Pbbbgott,   Aaaiatant  J.  M.  Jacksoh,  Aariatant 

Ambb,  Aanatant  Cabot. 
Snrgery.  —  Aaaiatant    Profeaaor   BnanBLL,    Instmctor   C.    A.   Portbb, 

Inatmctor  Mdhho,  Demonatrstor  Nichols. 

THIRD   YEAR. 
Titeatj  and  Practice  of  Medicine. — FrofeBtor  Ftrz,  Inatmctor  Cotlbb. 
ObstetricB.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richabdboh,  Asst.  ProfeBsor  C.  M.  Gbben, 

Inatmctor  RBVitor,i>8,  AssiBtant  Biooins,  Assiatant  Newbll. 
Clinical  Obatetrici.  —  FrofeBsor  W.  L.  Ricrahdsoh,  Asat.  Professor  C.  H. 

Gbebb,  Instmctor  Retholds,  Asfistant  Hiooms,  AaaUtant  Nrwkll. 
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DermBitology.  —  Profesior  White. 

DiMMCi  of  the  NervouR  Sjttem.  —  Profeafor  PtyrsAU. 


FsfchUtr;.  —  Initmctor  Cowlbs. 

Ojnaecolt^y.  —  Ami.  ProfeMor  Uavbhtobt,  lustruchiT  Havem,  iDitnictor 
Rbtkoldb,  AMiaCant  Stobbr. 

SoTger;  and  Clinic^  SDrBei7.  —  Professor  Wabkeh,  Profeuor  C.  B. 
PoBTBK,  Awt.  ProfeiBor  Bdbrbll,  Agat.  Profeisor  M.  H.  Ricbabd- 
aoK,  iDRtroctor  C.  A.  Pobtbs,  I^cmrer  Bbach,  Lecturer  Gai, 
Inatmctor  Honks,  AaaiaCant  Scuddbb,  Aaaiat«nt  Thobhdikb,  As- 
riataot  LoTHBOP,  Instractor  Munro,  Aiaiatant  Hvmpokd,  AaBiitant 
DwiQHT,  Aanituit  Blake,  ANUElant  Luhd,  AaaUtant  Cabot,  DemoD- 
itrator  Nichoi.8,  AsaiaUuit  Balch,  Aaaiitant  Bbewbtes. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Profeiaor 

ttmctor  Jackhon,   Initmctor  81 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Piofeaaor  C.  B.  Pobtbb,  Aait.  Profeiaor  Bdrsell, 
Aut.  Profeaaor  H.  B.  SicHABDaoH,  Inttrnctor  Hohkb,  Inatrtictor 
Mano,  Aaaiatant  Thorndikb,  Aaaiatant  B.  W.  Dwioht,  Aaiiatant 
J.  B.  Blake,  Auiatant  Lcnd,  Initractor  C.  A.  Pobtbb,  Aaaiatant 
BcuDDBB,  Aaaiatant  Muufobd,  Aaaiatant  Lotubop,  Aaaiatant  Cobb. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Frofeaaor  Shattuck,  Initmctor  McColloh,  AbbIi- 
tant  R.  C.  Cabot,  Inatrnctor  Seabi,  Initructor  Withimoton,  Initmc- 
tor Jackson. 


Otolog;  —  ProfeaaoT  Blake,  ProfeiioTj.O.GBBBN,  Aaaiitant  Hammond. 


Legal  Medidne — Profeiaor  Dbapbb,  Initmctor  B.  W,  Dwioht. 

Syphilia. — Inctractor  Post. 

OrthopedicB.  —  Aiit.  ProfeBBor  Bradfobd. 

Hygiene.  —  Aaat.  ProfeBBor  Harrihoton. 

Paychiatiy.  —  InBtmctor  Cowleb,  InEtmclor  Lane. 

OTBrian  Tnmora.  —  Lecturer  Hohans. 

Genito-UrinarT  Surfery.  —  Inatrnctor  Watson,  Aiiistant  Thobndike. 

Manidpal  SanitalJon .  —  Lecturer  Duboin. 
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FovrOi   Year  MtcUtti. 
—  Professor  Wadswobtb. 

I.  0.  GsiBlf,  AMJBtMlC  Hakmohd, 

Dermmtology.  —  Initnictor  Bowen,  Auiitant  C.  J.  White. 

DiMMe*  of  tbe  NerToni  SyR«m.  —  ProfetPorPDiHAii,  iDrtmctor  Waltov, 
Inttmctor  Kxafp. 

OriMecolog]'. — Awt.  ProfeMor  C.  M.  Qkbkm. 


Opentive  Snrgeiy.  —  ProfeMor  C.  B.  Pobtik,  Aiiiitant  Mixtxr,  Inttmc- 
tor HcHKo,  Iiulmctor  Hones,  AssUUmt  Bauih,  Anistant  Scdddbb, 
Aiditant  Tbokndikb,  AiilitMit  Mdmvobd,  DemonMntor  Nichols, 
Assistsnt  Blaki,  Atsinant  Dwioht,  AititUnt  LmrD,  iDStrnctorC.  A. 
PoKTEB,  Atlinant  Bbbwstbb,  Awitaot  Cobb,  AwistMit  Cabot. 

Bacteriology.  —  FrofeMor  Bbmit,  AHiiUnt  Cooupob,  Assiiuint  DBinrr, 
Aisfstatit  PsBBr,  Aaairtant  Paob,  Asditant  Robbt. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Profeuor  Bbadfobd. 

CliBical  Microscopy.  —  CnrBtor  WeiTHBr. 

Clinical   Chemistry.  —  Professor  Wood,   Instructor  Hewbs,    Instructor 

Anatomy.  —  Demonstrator  Bkooks. 

Embryology.  —  Professor  Minot,  Asristant  Woods,  Anitin  Teiu:hiDg  Fel- 
low Atkimsoii. 

Histology  of  the  Nerrons  System.  —  Professor  Minot,  AsaiiUuit  Woooi, 
Anadn  Teaching  Fellow  Atkirsoh. 

Fhyfiologicsl  Chemistry.  —  Asst.  Professor  Ppaft. 

ComparatiTe  Etiology  of  Infections  Diseases.  —  Professor  Sutra. 

Physiology.  — Professor  Bowditch,  Associate  Professor  W.  T.  Pobtbb. 

Hygiene.  —  Asst.  Professor  Habbinotoh. 
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TABLE  I.  — GENERAL   STATISTICS   OF   THE   SCHOOL. 
EXAUINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


f June     "'^^'^'^    ■   ■  ■ 
I  Conditioned    . 
IBOO.  i 

^  f  Offered    .   . 


.    Utia.    Ii>b.    tiTsl. 
62        74      70 


New  matnculanU  .   .   .    196 -i 

I  Undcrgrnduates 193 

Of  these  42.84  %  presented  a  degree  in  Letters.  Science,  or  Mtilicine. 

Tbe  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance :  — 

In  courses  for  graduates 31 

Fourth  Class 116 

Third  Cirus 126 

Second  Cliiss 154 

First  CU 198 


ToUl  . 


Applicants  for  Degree 
Rejected . 


Of  the  IIG  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  29  received 
the  degree  enm  laude. 
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The  falling  o0  in  the  attendance  in  Summer  Courses  Is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  hereafter  candidates  for  admisaion  to  the  School 
must  present  a  degree  in  Arts,  Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science, 
trom  a  recc^ized  college  or  scientific  school,  or  they  must  in  some 
iray  have  acquired  an  equivalent  education  and  training.  Heretofore 
a  large  number  of  undergraduate  students  hare  taken  the  summer 
courses  in  General  Chemistry  and  Qaalitative  Analysis  to  prepaie 
for  the  admission  examinations  in  these  subjects.  The  nmnber 
roistered  for  these  courses  in  the  summer  of  1900  was  8S  ;  in  the 
snininer  of  1901  only  9  were  in  attendance. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

To   THE  PSBSIDKHT   OF  THE   UNITBB8nT  ; 

SiK,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  School  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
my  report  for  the  academic  year,  namely,  from  September  27,  1900, 
to  September  26,  1901. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  127,  divided  as  follows :  — 

Thlrd-jeu  ttndenti 58 

Secood-yetr  stndeDtt SO 

Fint-year  (todeata 44 

127 
WItlidreir  dnring  the  year 7 

In  June  46  students  applied  for  the  degree  attd  17  failed,  leaving 
a  graduating  class  of  29,  of  whom  5  received  the  degree  chtti  laude. 

The  courses  of  instruction  during  the  year  were  practically  the 
same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  Bacteriology,  which  was 
changed  from  the  first  to  the  second  year.  The  instruction  has 
been  as  follows  :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Profenor  T.  Dwioht,  Aidatsnt  Frofesior  Dbxtrb,  DemoDitrator 
BaoOKi,  InatTuctor  Tbnkkt,  AiBistaDti  Lothbof,  Allen,  Codmam,  HoamtB, 
TooHo,  BcTLaa,  Habct,  Whitcside,  Davis,  Stetbor,  Wabbbm. 

Phyaiology.  —  Profesior  H.  P.  Bowditoh,  AtBocittte  FrofeBBor  W.  T.  Pohtbb, 
InatnicUir*  Hatbbws,  CAimoH,  AsBiftBDU  Clbobork,  Pabkbr,  Fraki, 

Hiatology  and  Embryology. — ProfeHorHiHOT,AMiBtanMBLAKBLEV,DoirooHDB, 

Lahbabbb,  Stdbbh,  Woods,  Callahan. 
Chemiitry. — ABBodate  ProfeBBor  Hills,  AsBiatant  Smith. 
Crown    and    Bridge   Work    and    Metalln^y.  —  AsBistant    ProfeiBor    Coou. 

82  lectnrei. 
Neurology. —  IiutmctorE.  W.  Tatlob.    4  lectarei. 
Materia  Medica and  TberopenticB.  —  ProfesBor  Brioos,  82  lectarei;   AMlBtaat 

RoDaBBB,  S3  redtatioDB. 
Dental  Pathology,  —  ProfesBOT  Bbackbit.     32  lectures. 
Surgical  Pathology  and  Sorgery.  — Frofesioc  Warbbn,  Inatraclor  Monks.     14 

iectnres. 
Hecbanicat  Dentistry  uid  Orthodonda.  —  Professor  Smith.    32  lectures. 
OrtbodontiB.  —  Professor  SMrrn,  82  clinics;  Assistant  Bakbb,  64  boars. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  —  Clinical  InBtroctor  J.  D.  Dickinson.  8  clinical  lectures. 
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Heclunical  DentiBCrf.  —  CUnlctd  Lectorer  Stoddabd.     16  lectnrei  utd  demon- 

■trationi . 
Mechanic^  Dentliti?,  laboratory,   Jnnion.  —  AMiiUnl   Demonitntor   CuAiE, 

InitTDCton  FoRHERT,  MitiDBK.     5H  honn. 
Hechanlctl  Dentiitry,  labontorj,  Senion.  —  Demonitrator  Cmoei,  InUrDcton 

Hatdbh,  Eldred,  Bdrhhak,  Halbt,  Bixbt,  Ghaut,  Cbdtb.     49S  honn. 
Practical  DentiitT7.  —  Imtractor  Upham.     14  lectarei. 
Operatire  Dentiitry  and  Dental  Jnriipmdence.  —  Clinical  Lettnrer  CLArr,  IS 

lectnre«i  Initmctor  Stabratt,  clinical  atsinant. 
Operative  Dentiittj  and  Unl  Surgery.  —  Profetior  Fillebrowh,  33  lechirea; 

Auiitant  Baldwin. 
OperatiTe  Dentutiy.  —  Ai^slant  Prafenor  Pottrr.     33  lectnrei. 
Operative  Dentiitry.  —  Clinical  InttmctOT  Wernbb.     18   lectaret   and  demon- 


OperatJTe   Deotiitiy,   infirmary,   Jnolort.  —  AttiEtaot   Demonitrator   Farriro- 

TOM,  Initmctora  Whitb,  D.  W.  Dickimioh.     448  honri. 
Operative  Dentittry,  Infirmary,  Seniors.  —  Demonitrator  McHrrxih,  Initructort 

Pavl,   Bddt,    Blaisdeli.,    Pbrkihh,    Taft,    Grat,    Hardimo,   Holku, 

F.  T.  Taylor,  Bradlrt,     S34  honn. 
Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jairs,  Cleft  Palatea,  and  other  Deformitiea. 

^In»troolor  Moriabty.     33  lectures. 
Eztracting  and  Anaesthesia  (DemonstratlonB)  —  Inatmctora   Hart,    Sqdabb- 

BRlOB.     160  afternoon!. 

The  following  tables  show  tbe  work  done  in  Uie  different  deput- 


OPEKATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinic*  by  Profeaaor  Fillbrbowh. 

NecroiU Number  of  ci 

AbiceES " 

Antrum  diteaie " 

Kpulii 

Cleft  palate " 

BiKcUon  of  inferior  dental  nerre   ...         " 


INFIRMARY. 

No.  of  BetR  of  teeth  cleaned l,TSl 

"    pa^nu  treated  fur  diteaaea  of  the  teeth  and  gumt .  il,09T 

"    flllinga,  gold 3,351 

"         "        amalgam 2,097 

cement 3,114 

"         "        gutUperclia 3,720 

"     porcelain  inlays 10 

Total  No.  of  patient*  treated 7.031 

■'        ■'    operation*  performed 21,537 
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MECHANICAL   DEPARTMENT. 
Sbrtick  to  Patikmts. 

Set!  of  aitifldal  teeth 358 

Sets  of  utiflcisl  teeth  repaired 97 

Caaea  of  fractured  jkvl 18 

Cleft  pklate  appliance* S 

SpIinU  for  cleft  p«latei 8 

ObtoTMon  aod  appliuicei  for  cleft  palatei 6 

AppUanceB  for  nooe S 

PlD(ts  for  antTDin i 

Under  the  direotioD  of  Profeaeor  Smith  :  — 

CMea  of  irregnlari^  treated  Mid  corrected lU 

Orthodontia  appUuicei 369 

ArticnlaCed  modela  of  reinilating  case* SIT 

Under  the  direction  of  AbbI,  ProfesHor  CoOKB  and  Dr.  Eldbkd  :  — 

Croims  and  caps 107 

Crowns  repaired 11 

I^eces  of  bridge  work 18 

"  "  "        repaired 6 

Mbchahical  Labokatory  —  pBACTiOB  Woa«. 

Seta  of  artiflcial  t«eth Sao 

Crowni  and  brfdgiea i66 

Porcelun  tips 1 

Porcelain  iolaya 17 

Carred  teeth  model* 86 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  men  retired  from  the  teach- 
ing staff:  Dtb.  Moriarty,  Birby,  F.  T.  Taylor,  White,  Haley,  and 
Meader.  Of  these  men  Dr.  Moriarty  has  given  to  the  School  the 
longest  service.  He  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Dentistry  in  1889,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in  1890, 
and  Instructor  in  the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jaws  and 
Cleft  Palates  in  1897.  He  was  a  good  teacher  and  a  hard  worker  in 
the  interest  of  the  School,  Dr.  Bixby  has  served  the  School  for 
eight  years  as  Instractor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  ;  Drs.  Taylor  and 
White  for  six  and  five  years,  respectively,  as  Instructors  in  Operative 
Dentistry;  Drs,  Haley  and  Meader  for  five  and  two  years,  respec- 
tively, as  Instructors  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.  The  service  that 
these  men  have  given  to  the  School  has  been  at  a  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice to  tbemaelves,  and  for  these  services  we  are  much  indebted. 

Dr.  Forrest,  who  was  appointed  as  Instructor  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry  in  1899,  was  transferred  to  the  Operative  Department 
as  Instructor. 
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New  appointmeote  were  made  as  foDowB :  — 

EvAM  P.  Wentwobth,  U.H.D.,  /(Ufruetor  in  Operative  DetUiOry. 
fiOBT  M.  BsiSTOL,  D.M.D.,  Instrudor  in  Operative  Dentiatry. 
Leslir  H.  Natlob,  D.M.D.,  InHrwUor  in  Operative  Dentistry. 

The  library  and  museum,  under  the  directiou  of  Dr.  Boardman, 
have  Bteadil;  increaaed  in  their  usefulueae  to  etudenta  aud  alumni. 
During  the  year  36  volumee  have  been  added,  making  the  total  number 
of  volamea  529.  Of  pamphlets  there  are  3,176.  To  the  museum 
81  specimens  have  been  added. 

Alumni  Day  was  observed  as  usual  with  most  gratifying  results,  a 
large  number  of  graduates  returning  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of 
the  day  and  evening. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 
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THE  VETEBINAEr  SCHOOL. 

To  THK  President  of  thb  UNrvKRarrr :  — 

Sib,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  I  faftve  the 
honor  of  making  the  following  report  for  the  year  1900-01. 

Nine  new  studentB  registered  for  the  year,  two  of  whom  had  pre- 
Tiously  attended  other  veterinary  schools,  one  being  a  gradnate  ;  ft 
third  was  &  graduate  of  Harrard  College. 

There  were  three  students  in  the  second  class,  sir  in  the  third, 
and  two  who  took  a  fonith  year  in  the  school ;  thus  making  a  total 
of  twenty  students,  —  five  less  than  for  the  previous  year. 

There  were  ten  applications  for  the  degree :  six  from  the  Class  of 
1901,  three  from  that  of  1900,  and  one  from  the  special  list.  Seven 
of  these  were  successful,  all  having  completed  three  years  of  study 
and  passed  our  examinations  in  all  of  the  required  subjects  of  the 
entire  tfaree-year  course.  The  degree,  cum  laude,  was  given  to 
William  Thomas  Conway,  of  the  Class  of  1901. 

One  Faculty  Scholarship  of  1150  was  awarded  to  Hr.  William 
Thomas  Conway,  of  the  third  clasa.  Of  the  six  new  scholarships, 
of  tfiO  each,  four  were  awarded, — to  S.  C.  Babson  and  H.  H. 
Delano,  Jr.,  of  the  second  class,  and  C.  D.  Hnxtable  and  F.  H. 
Carlisle,  of  the  first  class,  all  of  whom  had  fulfilled  the  necesBaty 
conditions  in  a  highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

With  the  changes  in  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  addition  to 
the  teaching  staff,  and  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  taaght,  as  described 
at  length  in  the  report  of  last  year,  the  work  of  the  School  began 
and  was  carried  on  thronghout  the  year  with  great  satisfaction,  both 
to  the  Ad  minis  trative  Board  and  to  the  students. 

Eariy  in  November,  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  ordering  that 
no  new  stadents  in  Veterinary  Medicine  be  received  until  further 
notice  from  that  board ;  that  the  Free  Clinic  should  be  discontinued 
at  once;  and  that  tbe  Veterinary  Hospital  should  be  closed  on 
June  1,  1901. 

It  was  generally  understood  among  us  that  this  action  had  become 
necessary  because  the  School  had  never  received  endowment,  and 
that  the  Corporation  were  unable  to  carry  longer  the  constantiy  ac- 
cnmnlating  deficits  in  the  School's  accounts,  although  they  did  intend 
to  complete  all  contracts  with  the  students  already  registered  at  the 
time  when  the  vote  was  passed. 
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It  waa  at  first  hoped  that  this  officially  declared  necessity,  threat- 
ening as  it  did  the  life  of  the  School,  would  produce  the  required 
endowment,  especially  becanse  of  the  Univereity's  long  and  unaided 
endeavor,  in  the  face  of  many  difficolties,  to  establiah  flnnly  a  school 
of  high  grade ;  and  because  similar  inatitotione  in  the  Universities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  had  been  handsomely  taken  care  of  In 
this  respect.  This  hope  had  finally  to  be  abandoned ;  for,  although 
much  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  School  were  publicly  and  privately 
expressed,  and  a  generous  sum  of  money  had  been  promised  us  by 
a  few  individuals,  it  waa  evident  by  midaummer  that  the  required 
amount  could  not  be  obtained ;  and  it  became  neceaeary  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  tlie  atndents  during  the  quickly  coming 
year,  in  view  of  the  facta  that  we  poaseased  no  further  means  within 
onraelvea  of  giving  practical  instruction,  that  aeveral  of  the  instruc- 
tors bad  already  resigned  their  positions,  and  that  the  heretofore 
well  maintained  interest  of  those  remuning  had  been  appreciably 
cooled. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Harvard  Univeraity  would  pay  the 
tuition  of  the  remaining  students  at  the  Veterinary  Department  of 
the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania;  and  all  but  three  went  to  that  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning  of  the  new  academic  year.  Two  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Medical  School,  and  one  entered  another  Veterinary 
School. 

The  Free  Clinic  at  the  Redmont  Street  quarters  was  definitely 
cloeed  November  23,  1900,  with  the  expiration  of  the  leaae  which 
bad  been  paid  for  by  the  Visiting  Committee ;  but  the  work  was 
continued  at  the  Village  Street  building  until  the  end  of  the  year, 
under  the  explicit  understanding  that  the  University  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  any  expense  that  might  be  incurred  thereby. 
The  number  of  cases  treated  at  the  clinic  up  to  the  time  that  it  waa 
cloeed  was  fully  up  to  the  average  of  the  previous  year. 

On  June  1,  the  University's  connection  with  the  Hospital  ceased. 

On  the  departure  of  the  students  for  Philadelphia,  the  resignations 
of  the  remaining  instructors  were  sent  to  the  Corporation ;  and  the 
School  was  permancntiy  closed,  after  a  not  uneventful  or  unworthy 
career  of  nineteen  years. 

CHARLES    P.  LYMAK,  Dean. 
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To  THE  FBBSIDCNT  OF  THE   UNirBBSITT  : 

Snt,  —  As  Sargeon-in>Chiirge  of  the  Hospital  of  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  I  have  the  honor  to  eobtnit  the  following 
repOTt  for  the  year  1900-01. 

Albeit  J.  Sheldon,  D.V.S.,  was  reappointed  Aeaistant  Sorgeon 
to  serve  until  Jane  1,  1901. 

The  foIloiviDg  members  of  the  Third-year  Class  were  appointed 
House  Surgeons :  — 

WitLiAH  Thoius  Conway, 
Thohu  Stephen  Shekban, 
Feances  Joseph  Suujtan. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Courses  of  Study  and  tbe  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board,  four 
series  of  practical  exercises  were  added  to  the  instruction  heretofore 
given  in  the  Hospital,  as  follows :  — 

Examination  tor  SonndneM Dr.  Oigood . 

B*od*ging  and  Appantni "         "     and  Aiainftnt. 

G«nenl  Stable  Management  of  Sick  AaimalB  i>         >•               •• 

AuacnlUiion  and  FercoMion Dra.  LTinai)  and  Delmo. 

Owing  to  tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Leonard  as  Clinical  Instructor, 
Dr.  Delano  was  appointed  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicioe ;  in  other 
respects  the  clinical  instruction  was  given  as  heretofore  by  Drs. 
O^ood,  Howard,  and  Sheldon. 

An  QQUsnally  large  number  of  surgical  operations  were  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  students  in  all  cases  assisting  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Hospital  Staff.  As  heretofore  the 
interest  of  the  students  in  this  part  of  their  course  and  tbe  results  of 
their  work  were  most  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  cases  treated  in  the  Hospital  and  the  "  Out  Clinic  " 
was  proportionately  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  The  receipts 
were,  however,  much  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  Corporatiou's 
vote  in  November,  1900,  to  close  the  Hospital  on  June  Ist,  1901,  and 
to  receive  no  subscnptions  after  the  date  of  the  vote.  In  accordance 
with  tbia  vote  the  Hospital  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  Corpora- 
tion on  June  1st,  1901. 
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The  value  of  the  Hospital  as  an  appeodage  to  the  Veterinary  School, 
ever  since  the  establiehment  of  the  latter  in  1888,  has  beeo  manifest 
in  the  generous  opportunities  which  it  gave  the  students  for  practical 
work,  ftnd  for  extended  observation  in  connection  with  their  courses 
of  stud; ;  and  it  has  received  rec<^nition  from  all  interested  parties. 
But  its  lai^  and  constant  public  service  in  alleviating  the  sufferii^ 
ot  all  claBses  of  domestic  animals,  and  in  extending  their  period  of 
naefulnesB,  has  been  equally  manifest  and  important,  although  such 
service  conld  not  be  expected  to  receive  general  recognition. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Hospital  work  as  a  department  of  the  Vet- 
erinary School  and  of  the  University,  and  in  severing  the  always 
pleasant  relations  which  I  have  had  with  the  allied  departments  of 
University  work,  I  feel  that  the  Hospital  has  proved  its  value,  and 
that  it  has  a  creditable  record  ;  that  its  abandonment  has  been  con- 
sidered necessary,  will  be  regretted  by  none  more  deeply  than  by 
those  who  through  official  supervision  of  its  work  have  best  known 
the  scope  of  its  service. 

FREDERICK   H.  OSGOOD, 

Surgton-in-ehargt. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  THE  PRESmKNT    OF   THE   UNrvEBSITt  ! 

Sib,  —  I  reepectfull;  submit  the  foUowing  report  on  the  Busse; 
InstitntioD  for  the  year  1900-01. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  several  of  the  years  last  past,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  students  attending  the  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Hoiticulture  during  the  year  has  shown  decided  improvement. 

Instmctiou  was  given  throughout  the  year  in  Agricalture,  Ilorti- 
calture,  Agricultural  Natural  History,  Cattle  and  Cattle  Feeding, 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Chemical  Analysis,  by  Messrs.  Uersey, 
B.  M.  Watson,  E.  W.  Morse  and  Storer. 

Thirty-four  students  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  23  were  regular 
students  seeking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science,  as 
given  on  recommendation  of  the  instructors  at  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion ;  5  were  students  of  Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  aiming  at  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
6  were  Special  Students  not  candidates  for  any  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was  conferred 
apon  two  candidates  at  Commencement. 

One  Bulletin  by  Messrs.  Morse  and  Hersey  was  published.  It 
was  entitled  "On  the  Power  of  Some  Peach  Trees  to  Resist  the 
Disease  called  '  Yellows.' " 

There  is  urgent  need  of  room  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  regular 
classes  of  the  school,  and  a  library  building  is  needed  also  in  which 
books  relating  specially  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  may  be  kept 
in  proper  order  and  be  allowed  to  accumulate  with  some  chance  of 
their  permanent  preservation. 

F.  H.  STOBER,  Dean. 
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THE   UBHARY. 

To  THE  President  of  the  Umvebsitt;  — 

Sib,  —  I  h&re  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  on  the 
library,  covering  the  year  1900-01. 

In  my  last  three  reports  I  stated  as  clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  I 
could  the  Library's  need  of  a  new  building  or  of  an  enlai^ed  and 
improved  building.  The  lack  of  this  enlargement  cramps  the  Library's 
activities  on  every  side,  abridges  its  usefulness,  and  makes  tbe  work 
of  administration  more  dilBcult  and  in  some  degree  less  efficient. 
Every  year  that  relief  is  delayed  the  problem  becomes  more  serious. 
Every  year  more  varied  service  is  rightly  demanded  of  as,  and  we 
are  less  able  to  render  it.  Every  year  our  accessions  increase,* 
involving  more  and  more  work  on  the  part  of  the  staff ;  but  the  staff 
has  not  been  and  cannot  be  enlarged  because  of  the  lack  of  both 
money  and  room. 

Further  delay  means  increasing  and  probably  permanent  injury  to 
the  Library,  and  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  splitting  np 
the  great  Central  Library  into  numerous  departmental  collections.  It 
is  now  so  long  that  the  Library  has  been  unable  to  offer  to  professors 
and  advanced  students  the  facilities  they  need  for  the  use  of  ita 
books,  that  each  department,  in  planning  tor  the  improvement  of  its 
work,  is  inclined  to  accept  as  permanent  the  present  crippled  condi* 
tioD  of  the  Central  Library,  and  to  demand  a  special  collection  in  a 
separate  building  for  its  individual  use.  Under  present  conditions 
such  separate  collections  are  in  fact  necessary,  but  if  this  should  lead 
to  the  general  installation  of  extensive  special  collections  in  separate 
departmental  buildings,  the  gradual  disint^ration  of  the  Central 
Library  is  likely  to  follow.  The  sei>aration  from  the  main  library  of 
some  of  the  scientific  aud  t«chnol<^ical  divisions  may  possibly  be 
found  to  have  enough  advant^es  to  outweigh  the  general  disadvan- 
ta^ ;  but  to  drift  into  a  policy  that  involves  the  separation  from  the 
general  library  of  such  subjects  as  Education,  Philosophy,  or  any 
division  of  Literature  or  History,  would  be  a  calamity  that  vonld 
affect  unfavorably  the  whole  educational  method  and  standing  of  the 
College.  For  the  study  of  such  subjects,  interwoven  as  each  neces- 
sarily is  with  countless  others,  a  central  comprehensive  library  should 

*  The  acceirioDC  of  the  last  Ihrtt  yetrt  are  about  equal  to  the 
the  preTiooi  jIn  year*. 
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ahray B  rainaiii  the  headquarters ;  but  it  cannot  continne  to  be  so  in 
fact,  and  to  be  ao  regarded,  unlesH  it  can  fumiah  to  each  department 
tJie  opportunity  to  make  use  of  ita  material  to  the  beat  advantage. 

For  relief,  it  seems  to  me,  we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learn- 
ing who  nnites  generosity  toward  the  CoU^^  and  a  broad-minded 
Uberality  with  the  possession  of  large  resources ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  our  needs  are  really  two — ample  means  to  build  a  library  as 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose  as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure 
can  make  it,  and  an  increased  endowment  to  meet  the  necessarily 
larger  cost  of  administration  in  the  lai^r  building. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Library  Council  has  asked  the 
CorporattOD  to  appoint  a  comroittee  to  make  a  careful  study  in 
detail  of  what  a  new  or  enlaiged  building  should  provide,  what  rooms 
and  of  what  size,  how  related,  and  for  what  purposes.  This  com- 
mittee, it  is  expected,  will  also  collect,  examine,  and  digest  useful 
ideas  embodied  in  recent  Ubrary  buildings  in  other  places,  and  will 
call  for  Buggestdons  from  members  of  the  Faculty  here.  Such  a 
stndy  of  the  elements  desired  naturally  precedes  the  architect's  study 
of  how  they  may  be  combined  in  a  building,  and  should  result  in  a 
definite  and  detailed  statement  of  what  the  Library  needs. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  on  a  collection  of  photc^i-aphs 
and  other  prints  illustrating  the  history  and  topography  of  the  Col- 
lie. The  material  of  this  kind  already  on  hand,  but  scattered,  has 
been  brought  together  and  mounted  on  cards  of  two  uniform  sizes, 
18  by  14  inches  and  9^  by  B^  inches,  and  additions  have  been  made 
as  opportunity  occurred.  A  full  set  of  the  photographs  taken  for 
the  Class  of  1858,  both  portraits  and  views,  being  offered  for  sale  at 
a  moderate  price,  was  bought ;  an  incomplete  dupHcate  album  of  1885 
had  lately  been  given  to  the  Library  by  the  Class  Committee  and 
could  be  broken  up ;  a  number  of  views  taken  in  1875  were  found 
for  sale  at  a  nominal  price  and  were  secured  ;  and  other  smaUer  lots 
have  turned  up  from  time  t^  time.  The  collection  now  numbers  721 
cards.  The  Class  Albums  preserved  in  the  Harvard  Collection  con- 
tain a  great  varie^  of  interesting  views  and  portraits  which,  however, 
most  not  be  removed  ;  but  I  sbonld  be  very  glad  if  duplicate  copies 
of  the  class  albums  might  some  time  find  their  way  to  the  Library 
and  provide  further  material  for  this  systematic  collection.  The 
smaller  cards  are  arranged  like  the  cards  of  a  card  catalogue  in  large 
drawers,  and  are  numbered  so  as  to  fall  into  a  natural  order  and  keep 
all  views  of  the  same  building  together.  The  lai^er  cards  are  kept 
in  portfolios,  arranged  in  the  same  order.  Tbe  collection  of  views 
is  followed  by  a  ooUeotioD  of  portraits  of  Harvard  men,  and  for 
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tbe  inorease  of  this,  also,  the  Libraiy  must  depend  Id  part  on  the  kind 
cooperation  of  its  friends.  Tbe  members  of  tbe  Harvai-d  Camera 
Club  have  contributed  many  carrent  pictures ;  and  I  hope  to  receive 
from  all  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  assistance  in 
rounding  out  the  collection.  Views,  both  old  and  new,  of  the  Col- 
lie buildings  and  of  the  surroundings  of  the  College,  portraits, 
groups,  and  snap-shots  of  athletic  contests  or  of  passing  events 
are  all  desirable. 

At  the  time  of  my  last  report  the  final  steps  had  not  been  taken  in 
the  prosecution  of  tbe  case  gainst  Dr.  Charles  E.  Canieran,  charged 
on  two  counts,  stealing  book-plates  from  the  Library,  sud  having 
stolen  property  in  his  poseeasioa.  Dr.  Cameron  pleaded  guilty,  and 
his  case  came  up  for  judgment  on  November  8,  1900,  when,  the 
greater  part,  but  not  the  whole,  of  the  book-plates  having  been 
restored  to  the  Library,  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  sold  or  given 
the  plates  having  been  settled  with  by  Dr.  Cameron  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  them,  as  witnessed  by  their  signed  statements 
delivered  to  the  Library,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Col- 
lege for  rebioding  of  books,  for  employment  of  detectives,  and  foi 
legal  services  (amounting  in  all  to  t433.77)  having  been  covered  by 
payments  to  the  Collie  on  Dr.  Cameron's  part,  the  College  con- 
sented to  leave  the  matter  of  the  sentence  to  be  imposed  entirely  to 
tbe  District  Attorney  and  the  Court.  The  Court  accordingly  sen- 
tenced the  defendant  on  one  of  the  two  counts  to  pay  a  fine  of  $150 
(in  addition  to  the  amount  of  restitntion  he  had  made  to  tbe  College 
and  to  the  purchasers  of  the  plates),  and  put  tbe  other  count  on  file 
(to  be  brought  up  again  if  desirable  later).  Dr.  Cameron  being 
required  to  recognize  personally  in  the  sum  of  |1,000  for  his 
appearance.  I  make  this  detailed  statement  of  the  matt«r  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
case  and  its  results,  the  College  being  under  obligation,  in  my  opinion, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  libraries  and  collectors  to  the  extent  of  its 
power.  I  ought  to  add  that  a  nnmber  of  the  stolen  plates  have  not 
yet  been  traced  and  recovered,  and  collectors  should  be  on  their 
guard  l^i;ainBt  accepting  Uai-vard  plates  of  the  older  engraved 
varieties  which  do  not  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been 
honestly  acquired. 

No  new  numbers  of  the  Bibliographical  Contributions  have  been 
issued,  but  material  for  four  new  numbers  is  in  hand  and  I  hope  may 
soon  be  pubUshed.  A  fund  of  from  five  to  tnenty-five  thousand 
dollars  could  be  usefully  applied  to  the  support  of  this  series  and  of 
other  publications  which  the  Library  will  desire  to  issue  in  the  future. 

The  accessions  to  the  University  Library  for  the  year,  and  the 
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present  extent  both  of  the  Gore  Hall  collection  and  of  the  several 
departmental  libraries  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 


x_„„. 

Fr.™t„t.«l» 

13.797 
E,902 
639 
37 
36 
80 
8li3 
418 
3C1 
154 
866 
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Vo,™.. 

PuDpbleU. 

2.')0,000 
6,421 

7,011 

3,178 
10,950 
25,819 

16,206 
6,886 

Gore  Hall  (College  Library) 

387.097 
62,523 
30,1124 

2,316 
529 

4,180 
33,329 

2,fi23 
10,077 

7.809 

8,264 
26.617 

Divinilj  School 

MuBi^um  of  Zoology 

Aetronomital  Observulory 

ToWl 

Dedacrt,  transfers   between  Horc  Hall  and 
Department  Libmriea 

24,826 
588 

Total 

24,238 

575,888 

328,174 

Of  the  13,797  volumes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,061 
came  liy  purchase  or  exchange,  1,161  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  836  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,749  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

15,367  pamphlets  have  been  received,  14,^35  by  gift,  and  1,132 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  589  sheets  of  maps  have  Iicen  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  niimbei-s  19,668  sheets. 

The  number  of  volumes  added  to  Gore  Hall  is  less  than  in  the  two 
previous  years,  but  exceeds  the  average  of  the  ten  years  preceding 
(10,731)  by  about  3,000  volumes.  In  fact,  the  total  number  of 
volumes  received  by  the  Library  in  the  last  (hrre  years  is  only  a 
httle  less  than  the  total  of  the  jirevious  ^t'c  years. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  tin-  year  1900-01  and 
the  previous  live  years  have  been  as  follows :  — 
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The  acceBsioQS  by  gift  and  purchase  to  the  Uniyersity  Library  as 
a  whole  (including,  since  1890,  the  special  reference  libraries,  or,  aa 
they  have  hitherto  been  called,  the  laboratory  and  class-room  libra- 
ries) have  been  as  follows  during  tbe  last  twenty-one  years :  — 


Toliunel. 

Volnmu. 

1880-81. 

.     9,804 

1887-88  . 

.  18,468 

1881-83  . 

.    9,199 

1888-89. 

.  1S,S&3 

1882-88. 

.    9,818 

1889-90. 

.  16,061 

1888-84  . 

.  is,a60 

1890-91  . 

.  16,477 

1884-86. 

.  14,668 

1891-93  . 

.  14,767 

1886-86. 

.     9,191 

1892-93  . 

.  88,282 

1888-87. 

.  11,934 

1898-94  . 

.  16,892 

1894-96.   . 

16,892 

1896-96  .    . 

19,669 

1896-97.    . 

16,871 

1897-98  .   . 

19.707 

1898-99.   . 

36,414 

1899-00.    . 

29,626 

1900-01.    . 

34,388 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  College 
Library  (387,097)  is  less  than  the  corresponding  number  stated  last 
year.  It  has  been  reoc^nized  for  some  time  that  the  figures  as  given 
from  year  to  year  were  in  excess  of  the  fact,  bat  Just  how  far  the 
error  had  gone  was  not  known  imtil  this  autumn,  when  an  actual 
count  of  the  still  unclaseifled  portion  of  the  Library  was  made. 
The  older  shelf-lists  of  the  classified  part  were  also  recounted  and 
corrected,  and  the  true  total  thus  ascertained.  The  previooe  figures 
were  baaed  on  an  estimate  made  in  1878,  to  which  had  been  added 
from  year  to  year  eincc  that  time  the  total  number  of  volumes  received 
annually.  But  up  to  three  years  tLgo  no  allowance  bad  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for  the  considerable  number  of  duplicates 
rejected,  sold,  or  exchanged,  volumes  worn  out,  and  books  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  tot^l 
as  reported  grew  to  be  more  and  more  in  excess  of  tbe  actual  number 
until  an  error  of  about  24,000  volumes  had  accumulated.  The  nnm- 
ber  as  now  given  can  be  taken  ae  a  pretty  close  statement  of  the 
actual  contents  of  the  Library.  The  number  of  unbound  pamphlets, 
likewise  less  than  last  year's  statement,  is  an  estimate  based  on  tbe 
meaeiirement  in  feet  of  the  pamphlet  files,  and  the  supposed  contents 
of  pamphlet  boxes  on  the  shelves. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  the  following: 
A  bequest  of  »10,000  under  the  will  of  Roger  Wolcott,  of  the 
Class  of  1870,  late  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  added  to  his 
previous  gift  of  $10,000  establishing  the  J.  Huntington  Wolcott 
Fund  for  "the  purchase  of  books  of  permanent  value,  the  preference 
being  given  to  works  of  history,  political  economy  and  sociology  " ; 
a  gift  of  9500  from  the  Saturday  Club  of  Boston  for  the  purchase  of 
books ;  a  gift  of  9300  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  fw 
the  purchase  of  works  relating  to  tbe  catacombs  and  early  Christian 
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antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $600  from  Mra.  Emll  C.  Hajomer,  of  Boaton, 
in  continuation  of  an  equal  sum  given  the  previous  year,  tlie  whole 
amount  of  this  later  gift  being  available  for  books  relating  to  Scandi- 
navian literatnre  and  history ;  gifts  amounting  to  S3, 750  from  Pro- 
fessor A.  C.  Coolidge,  to  pay  for  books  bought  at  his  desire  relating 
to  the  history  of  Poland  and  other  Slavic  countries,  and  to  the  history 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  inclnding  over  three  hundred  of  the  Zei- 
tungen  or  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Turkish  ware  in  tbe  seven- 
teenth century;  (50  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  Uie  first  of  five 
annual  gifts  of  the  same  amount  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  China ; 
$300  received  through  Professor  Creoi^e  P.  Baker  from  nineteen 
sabscribere,  graduates  of  the  College  in  clasees  from  1853  to  1900, 
toward  the  buying  of  an  extraordinary  collection  of  219  contemporary 
engraved  portraits  of  David  Gairick  costing  about  |400,  intended  by 
the  subacriberB  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  latfi  librarian,  Justin  Winsor, 
whose  manuscript  unpublished  life  of  Garrick  remains  in  posBeseion 
of  the  Library. 

Professor  Wiener  spent  a  part  of  last  summer  in  tiie  Slavic  parts 
of  Southern  Europe  and  visited  in  particnlar  most  of  the  towns 
wfaer«  Slovak  literature  has  flourished.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
secure  the  library  of  Lombardini  of  Sollein,  a  Slovak  writer,  who 
died  in  1897.  To  this  he  added  other  Slovak  publications  as  he 
found  them  in  Turocs  St.  Martin,  PreBsburg,  Tymau,  and  elsewhere, 
tintU  he  bad  finally  formed  a  collection  of  123  volumes  and  1,567 
pamphlets,  including  many  rare  periodicals,  and  much  folklore 
material,  a  collection  of  this  literature  probably  laigcr  and  more  com- 
plete than  any  other  in  existence,  except  that  owned  by  L.  Rizner, 
a  prominent  Slovak  bibliographer.  The  books  came  to  the  Library 
as  the  gift  of  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge. 

Mrs.  John  E,  Hudson,  of  Boston,  presented  to  the  Library  over 
800  volumes  from  the  library  of  her  husband,  of  the  Class  of 
1863,  and  permitted  us  to  pass  on  to  the  libraries  of  the  Classical 
Department,  of  Radcliffe  College,  and  of  the  Harvard  Union,  a  large 
nnmber  of  other  volumes  which  were  not  needed  on  our  shelves, 
From  the  library  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Warren,  of  the  Class  of  1879,  who 
died  January  3,  1899,  the  College  Library  has  received  230  volumes 
and  116  pamphlets,  and  the  Sanskrit  library  in  Warren  House  has 
received  about  225  volumes. 

In  my  report  last  year  I  mentioned  the  acquisition  of  a  set  of  the 
Oxford  Newdigate  prize  poems,  complete  from  1822  to  1900  with 
one  exception,  the  poem  of  K.  C.  Sewell  in  1825,  which  I  was  led  to 
believe  had  never  been  printed.     It  so  happened  that  at  the  time  this 
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collection  came  to  ua  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  of  London,  tiie  nephew  of 
the  prize  winner,  was  Tieiting  in  Cambridge.  The  gap  in  onr  set 
was  mentioned  to  him  and  he  undertook  to  make  enquirieB  on  hia 
retnrn  to  England.  His  search  was  at  first  without  result,  for  neitiier 
the  poet's  brother,  the  present  Warden  of  New  College,  nor  his  eisters 
possessed  copies  or  remembered  seeing  the  poem  in  print ;  but  his 
endeavors  were  at  last  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  uncut 
copy,  which  he  has  very  kindly  presented  to  this  Library. 

The  money  given  by  the  Saturday  Club  has  not  yet  been  spent, 
but  it  will  be  used,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  purchase  of  early  editions 
of  American  authors,  many  of  whom  were  once  members  of  the  Club. 
Gifts  of  tliis  kind  which  can  be  used  for  some  purpose  lying  a  little 
outside  the  ordinary  field  of  current  expenditure  to  which  the  regular 
income  of  the  Library  has  to  be  devoted,  are  very  acceptable,  and 
can  always  be  employed  to  good  advantage. 

The  Library  Council  was  this  year  again  able  to  make  a  special 
appropriation  for  "  expensive  books,"  for  books,  that  is  to  say,  too 
costly  to  be  bought  from  the  regular  departmental  appropriations 
without  seriously  abridging  the  power  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  current 
demands.  The  more  important  works  acquired  in  this  way  are 
the  following :  —  the  publications  of  the  London  Topc^raphical 
Society,  of  the  ICcole  Sup^Heura  dee  Lettres  of  Algiers,  of  the  £col« 
des  Languee  Orientales  Vivantea  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club ;  also  (to  complete  imperfect  sets)  publications  of  the 
Accademia  dei  Lincei,  and  of  the  Naples  Academy,  the  Fonti  per  la 
Storia  d'Jtalia  of  the  Istituto  Storico  Italiano,  and  the  Documenti 
di  Storia  italiana  published  by  the  Reale  Deputazione  sugli  Studi  di 
Storia  Fatria  of  Tuscany ;  portions  of  the  Miscellanea  di  Storia 
patria  published  by  the  Lombard  committee,  and  of  the  Miscellanea 
di  Storia  veneta  of  the  Venetian  committee,  to  complete  the  sets 
received  in  the  Riant  library ;  among  long  periodical  or  serial  sets, 
the  Annals  of  the  National  Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (21  vols.), 
the  Biblioth^ne  de  Linguistdque  et  d' Ethnographic  am^ricaines,  the 
Collection  Unguistique  am^ricaine  (28  vols.).  Revue  africune, 
1856-1900  (44  vols.),  Zeitschrift  ftir  ofrikanische  and  oce&nische 
Sprachen,  1895  to  date,  and  Vorontzof's  Archives  (in  Russian), 
1870-95  (40  vols.) ;  the  orchestral  scores  of  Wagner's  TannhSuser 
and  Fliegende  Holl&nder,  Penafiei's  Monumentos  del  Arte  mexicano 
antiguo ;  Moreau's  Collection  Caranda ;  Katona's  Historia  critica 
R^um  Hungariae,  42  volumes,  1779-1817 ;  an  early  edition  (1532) 
of  the  romance  of  Mcliadns  de  Leonnoys ;  and  two  Aldines,  the 
Plutarch  of  1509  and  the  Pausanias  of  1516.     We  have  also  bought 
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a  batch  of  letters,  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  relat- 
ing to  the  romance  of  Havelok  the  Dane  (supplementing  other  por- 
tions of  his  correspondence  and  bis  papers  concerning  earl;  English 
literature  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Library,  bound  in  twelve 
volumes)  ;  some  letters  from  WilUam  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of  1775, 
while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Ck>ntineDtal  army,  and  a  notebook 
of  his  brother,  Clement  Weeks,  of  1772,  containing  interesting  matter 
in  r^ard  to  the  College  "rebellion"  in  1766;  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  French  plays  (1785-1800)  bound  in  twenty  volumes; 
several  collections  of  broadside  ballads ;  the  first  volume  of  Claudin's 
sumptuous  Hiatoire  de  I'lmprimerie  en  France  an  XV'  et  du  XVI* 
si^es ;  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  (to 
complete  our  set)  ;  several  early  editions  of  Byron  and  Browning, 
and  some  fifty  volumes  of  American  literary  annuals  or  gift  books, 
many  of  which  contain  early  and  fugitive  contributions  from  well- 
known  authors.  A  special  appropriation  of  the  Council,  made  at  the 
Bu^estion  of  Mr,  Potter,  provided  for  the  purchase  of  many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less  known  languages,  in  which  the 
Library  was  seriously  .deficient,  and  an  appropriation  for  the  same 
purpose  will  be  continned  another  year.  The  library  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  already  has  many  books  on  Polynesian 
tongues  incidental  to  its  special  collection  relating  to  Polynesia, 
and  these  will,  of  course,  not  be  duplicated. 

COLLBCriON   OK   COINS. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins  and  Medals,  reports  the 
addition  tothatcollectioD  of  138  pieces  by  gift  and  of  11  by  purchase. 
For  77  of  these  the  Library  is  indebted  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Esq., 
1854.  The  special  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honor  of  Harvard 
men  has  been  increased  by  medals  of  James  Monroe,  k.  1817 ;  R.  B. 
Hayes,  I.  1845;  Charles  Sumner,  1830;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  1860; 
and  the  John  D.  Long,  1857,  medal  for  debate,  in  gold,  given  by 
the  founder,  R.  C.  Surbridge,  1889. 

SPECIAL    RES'EKEMCE    LIBRARIES. 

These  libraries  have  been  spoken  of  hitherto  as  Laboratory  and 
Class-room  libraries,  but  the  second  term,  always  of  doubtful  appro- 
priateness, is  no  longer  Justified,  since  most  of  these  collections,  at 
first  installed  for  convenience  in  or  near  class-rooms,  have  since 
been  removed  to  other  quarters.  These  libraries  serve  a  number 
of  difFerent  pnrposes ;  some  provide  simply  a  few  manuals  and  peri- 
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odicals,  such  as  laborator;  workers  find  it  necessary  to  have  at  hand ; 
others  contain  somewhat  extensive  collections  for  the  use  of  advanced 
students,  in  some  cases  duplicating  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  main 
library,  in  other  cases  supplementing  the  Gore  Hall  collection ;  others 
again  provide  many  copies  of  books  in  much  demand  in  the  larger 
elementary  courses  in  economics,  history,  etc. ;  but  all  agree  in 
being  limited  to  a  speciai  field  and  in  being  administered  as  reference 
libraries,  that  is,  in  not  allowing  books  to  be  taken  ont,  —  except 
that  books  may  be  borrowed  over  night  from  Harvard  Hall. 
The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows :  — 


P*™*. 

.Su 

T-MlM. 

1.  Chemical  L«b.    Boyl$ton  HaU 

2.  Phyiical  Lab.    JiffeT$on  PkyM.  Lah 

4.  Geologic*!  Lab.                   Do.               

6.  MlDeralogicBl  Lib.             Do.               

541 
28 
585 

lie 

469 

847 

366 

8,439 

2,143 

1,148 

836 
4,087 

534 

603 
2,463 

893 
1,102 

366 

I 

8,886 

16T 

569 

808 
268 
94 
69 

1,063 
367 
124 

999 
176 

143 
17 
8 
1 
6 
90 
S 

IS 

80 

14 

1,000 

40 

1,694 
396 
709 
118 
698 
623 
266 

3.682 

2.160 
891 

1,143 
841 

4,127 
536 
503 

2,463 
906 

1,102 
446 
16 

4,886 
167 
699 

808 
259 
94 
69 

9.  HUtory.     Harvard  Hall  R.  R 

10.  United  Stotes  HUtorj.    Ifarvard  ffall  R.R.  .   . 

18.  Social  QueMioM.                            Do. 

13.  Child  Memorial  (EoglUb).      Warrm  Hoiue  .   . 

16.  German.                                               Do.            .   . 

16.  French.                                                Do.            .    . 

17.  Sanskrit.                                              Do. 

33.  PMIo.opUy  (Psychol.  I^.).     Dant  Hall  .   .    . 
24.  Fine  Arts  (incl.  Gray  and  Randall  Coll.).     Jfayy 

25.  Architecture.     Rohinion  HaU 

11.  The  Study.     FhiUipt  Brooks  HouMt 

Total 

26,517 

3,363 

29,880 

The  four  libraries  of  History,   United  States  History,  Political 
E>K>nomy,  and  Social  Questions,  brought  tt^ether  in  the  Har\'ard  HaU 
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reading-roDm,  now  iininl>er  over  5,000  volumes,  and  are  of  essential 
service  to  several  of  the  lai^e  elementary  courses,  wbose  members 
h&ve  to  read  portions  of  a  considerable  number  of  standard  antbori- 
ties.  For  this  use  the  Gore  Hall  Library,  with  its  small  number  of 
dnplicates,  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  Harvard  Hall  is  hard 
pressed,  with  its  hundred  seats,  to  accommodate  the  large  num- 
bers that  depend  upon  it.  Some  larger  room  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible.  Experience  in  this  room  and  in  Gore  Hall 
shows  that,  while  books  as  a  whole  may  with  great  advantage  to 
the  stadent  be  kept  on  open  shelves  freely  accessible  to  all,  a  fairer 
and  more  equal  aee  is  secured  by  taking  the  few  books  that  are  in 
special  demand  from  week  to  week,  and  keeping  them  for  a  few  days 
behind  the  counter,  to  be  given  out  by  the  attendant  on  demand,  for 
use  in  the  room.  The  recorded  use  of  the  928  volumes  so  reserved 
in  the  Harvard  Hall  reading-room  in  the  course  of  the  year  amounted 
to  28,496.  An  extension  of  the  metbod  to  a  still  lai^er  number  of 
books  would  have  been  desirable,  but  the  limited  space  available 
behind  the  attendant's  desk  prevented.  This  room  is  not  open  in 
the  evening,  and  books  are  accordingly  loaned  for  over-night  use  at 
five  o'clock.  The  number  of  these  loans  was  13,566.  A  record 
of  but  one  volume  missing  at  the  end  of  the  year  bears  witness  to 
good  management  on  one  side  and  to  a  spirit  of  honesty  and  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  rules  on  the  other. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  Library,  owing  to  an  nnfortunate  delay,  does 
not  yet  include  in  its  count  of  volumes  the  books  from  Mr.  Lowell's 
own  library,  but  the  books  are  now  entirely  ready  to  be  moved  over, 
and  the  transfer  will  be  made  immediately.  A  handsome  engraved 
book-plate  has  been  designed  for  this  library  by  Mr.  B.  6.  Goodhne, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Class  of  1872. 

The  libraries  in  Warren  House  are  intended  for  advanced  stodents 
only  and  admission  is  by  card.  Cards  were  given  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  280  students,  and  the  privil^e  of  access  to  these  libraries 
was  no  doubt  highly  prized  by  these  men ;  but  the  rooms  might  be 
used  very  mnch  more  than  they  are  without  diminishing  the  qniet 
and  privacy  which  make  them  attractive. 

The  Engineering  Library  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  list  of 
special  reference  libraries,  having  [vevionsly  been  included  among 
the  departmental  libraries  enumerated  on  page  200,  but  the  present 
relations  of  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Collie  (both  being  under 
the  one  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences),  as  well  as  the  actual  relations 
of  the  library  to  the  Coll^^  Library,  make  this  the  appropriate  place 
in  which  to  class  it.     The  transfer  of  the  books  from  Lawrence  Hall 
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to  their  new  rooms  in  Pierce  Hall  maicea  it  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
state  accnrately  either  the  relative  number  of  "deposited"  and 
"permanent"  books  or  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 

^SE   OF   BOOKS   IN   THE   COLLKOK   LIBRABT. 

The  following  table  shows  the  use  of  books  at  Oore  Hall  in 
1900-01  as  compared  with  prerionB  years  :  — 


Dn  t*  BoMt«. 

.«^ 

le^. 

iBse-«i. 

,«,^ 

im* 

ItBMM. 

UOO-OI. 

1.  Book!  lent  (ezclod- 
ingOTei^nightuK;.) 

S.  Used  in  the  building 

{Bmonied  Bw  opJj.) 

lerved  boolu  .   .   . 

60,846 
a8,BO0 

20,985 

89,781 
23,S80 

8,694 

69,611 
28,986 

61,272 

87,017 

63,006 
36,696 

68,712 
88,716 

68.678 
24,180 

Totals 

104,831 

90,808 

83.676 

88,289 

88.600 

87,427 

87,868 

*,  OTer-nightnM  ol  Hw- 
Tud  H«L  BewUng- 

9,388 

11,988 

12,046 

18,460 

13,666 

Lending  reserved  books  for  over-night  use  ceased  in  1896,  when 
the  reading-room  began  to  be  kept  open  through  the  evening. 

Of  the  coDBtant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collections  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  docaments,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 

The  extent  of  these  open  collections  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  following  table:  — 


.»«i. 

lS»T-«8. 

!««,. 

,«^. 

L«l»-OI. 

Reference  Booki 

U.  S.  DocnmenM 

3,619 
3,828 
8,090 
3,486 

3,818 
3,868 
8,117 
8,698 

3,276 
4,143 
8,344 
3,664 

8,876 
4,824 
10,134 

8,887 

8,140 
4,886 
10,557 
4,698 

Total 

18,996 

19,376 

19,486 

21,620 

22,680 

'  Complaints  having  been  made  that  the  reservation  of  books  in 
the  reading-room  for  the  benefit  of  students  occasionally  interfered 
nnnecessarily  with  the  work  of  officers  of  tbe  Collie  who  might  have 
occasion  to  consult  the  books,  and  who  could  not  do  so  conveniently 
at  the  Library,   Mr.  Briggs,  the   Snperintendent  of   the  reading- 
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room,  sent  out  in  January  a  circular  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
paragraph  B ;  — 

*'In  the  case  of  all  books  reserved  in  the  reading-room  at  the 
request  of  offlcera  of  the  University,  the  Librarian  wishes  me  to  dis- 
tingniBh  as  far  as  possible  between  those  which  it  is  essential  to  have 
always  at  hand  there,  and  those  which  the  instructor  desires  his 
Students  to  use,  bnt  does  not  consider  of  primary  importance;  to 
distinguish,  that  is  to  say,  between  books  which  the  instructor 
leqoiree  his  men  to  consult  and  which  he  in  effect  promises  shall 
always  be  accessible  to  them  in  the  reading-room,  and  those  which 
are  not  so  constantly  in  demand  or  so  essential  when  they  are  wanted. 
It  is  proposed  that  books  of  the  latter  class  may  be  borrowed  for 
short  periods  by  officer^  of  the  University  (and  by  them  only),  if 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  pressing  demand  for  them  at  the  time. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  remove  cause  for  complaint  on  this  ground  as 
far  as  possible  by  purchasing  additional  copies  of  books  which  are 
constantly  wanted  in  the  reading-room,  and  a  special  appropriation 
was  made  last  year  and  has  been  repeated  this  year  for  the  pHrchase 
of  such  daplicates. 

'*  I  enclose  with  this  circular  a  number  of  blanks  to  be  used  in 
requesting  to  bave  books  reserved.  Please  indicate  by  an  asterisk 
those  titles  which  you  consider  should  always  be  accessible  in  the 
reading-room. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Librarian  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Library  administration  to  change  the  present  system  of  reserved 
books  or  to  abridge  the  usefulness  of  the  reading-room,  but  only  to 
adjust  our  pi'esent  system  better  to  the  convenience  and  neceesities 
of  officers  of  the  University.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  to  rely  upon 
your  cooperation  in  keeping  me  informed  as  promptly  as  possible  in 
r^^d  to  the  books  which  yon  wish  to  bare  reserved  and  in  r^^ard  to 
the  period  for  which  they  are  needed." 

Instructors  were,  at  the  same  time,  asked  to  examine  during  the 
mid-year  period  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  the  books  reserved 
at  their  request,  with  a  view  to  returning  to  their  places  without 
delay  those  that  were  no  longer  needed.  I  think  there  has  been 
DO  further  cause  of  complaint  on  this  ground. 

The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  blether  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  Honse, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  52,500  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition,  the  2,500  or  more  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  Harvard 
Union,  a  collection  mainly  of  literature,  bic^raphy,  travel,  and  sport, 
with  a  good  supply  of  reference  books,  is  open  to  a  large  number  of 
students. 

During  the  year  26  volumes  have  disappeared  from  the  shelves  of 
the  reading-room,  a  smaller  number  than  usual,  but  large  enough  to 
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give  constant  cause  for  anxiety  and  watchfulness.  The  following 
notice,  posted  in  the  reading-room,  attempts  to  express  the  pnrpose 
of  the  room  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  should  be  used :  — 


ind  reserved  collections  are  placed 
,  that  they  may  be  freelt/  and 


' '  The  books  of  the  reference  a 
on  open  shelves  in  the  reading-n 
equally  accessible  to  all  readers. 

"  These  books  are  on  no  account  to  be  removed  from  the  reading- 
room  except  by  officers  of  the  Library,  and  they  must  be  used  in  a 
spuit  of  faimesa  and  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others. 

"  A  reader  wAo  faiia  to  conform  to  these  conditions  is  necessarily 
excluded  from  Ike  Library.     Sis  name  toiU  be  posted  in  the  reading- 


The  great  majority  of  the  students  willingly  comply  with  these 
conditions  and  i-ec(^nize  the  fact  that  rules  for  the  use  of  the 
Library  are  made  pai'cly  in  their  interest,  but  there  are  always 
some  persons  t«o  thoughtless  or  selfish,  and  a  very  few  so  dis- 
honest, that  they  are  ready  to  abnse  the  privil^es  of  a  room  so 
administered. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  be  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departments,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  following  table ;  — 


Jaatuwam  to  tm»  Book-Stus. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hidtory 

Science 

68 
27 

8 
63 
45 

IT 
3 

15 
3 

68 
9 

5 

68 
44 

la 

8 
IS 

66 

4 

11 
63 
41 
6 

12 

64 
11 

18 

:; 

4 

1 
4 

\ 

■ 

61 
88 

84 

90 
52 
11 
3 
9 
3 
14 

78 
43 

38 
90 
60 
19 
6 
12 
8 
2 

112 
30 

33 

86 
70 
19 
,   1 

18 
4 
8 

81 
86 

33 
74 

68 
2S 

13 

7 
9 
16 

CI«BBic 

Ptil<»oph, 

Theology 

Political  Econom}' 

EdutaUon    

34» 

209 
4,863 

206 
4,601 

4,881 

299 

6,750 

365 
5,826 

370 
6,898 

350 
6,067 
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The  number  of  individaals  admitted  was  257,  oot  350,  because 
tbe  aame  person  often  receives  permission  to  use  different  parte  of 
the  book- stack. 

The  number  of  stndente  who  take  books  from  tbe  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  pievioDB  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table :  — 


UTi-Tt. 

— 

IRM-W. 

I»»8.M. 

.«^. 

»«M)1. 

1 

!i 

1 

1 

fl 

i 
1 

fl 

is 

i 
1 

£ 

i 
1 

fl 

DiTinity  .   .   . 

SO 

16 

se 

36 

50 

40 

36 

S6 

37 

37 

S6 

S4 

L.W     .... 

189 

68 

IM 

13! 

404 

171 

661 

80J 

eu 

341 

647 

346 

Scientiilc    . 

» 

SI 

Sf 

9] 

3(K 

W 

416 

37) 

4S1 

318 

507 

384 

Gfi 

18 

7( 

G9 

S49 

W 

90f 

id; 

flu 

389 

827 

394 

Senior  Clsii  . 

IfiS 

109 

191 

170 

ft37 

Slf 

36S 

S41 

31( 

3B7 

888 

308 

Junior  CUw  . 

159 

96 

384 

3If 

84E 

881 

see 

SO! 

fl9i 

811 

880 

803 

Sopta<HD.C1»M 

108 

134 

m 

33C 

4S( 

8S! 

50f 

44( 

601 

880 

5811 

434 

FrMbm.ClM* 

197 

108 

156 

sot 

89e 

386 

471 

881 

491 

808 

687 

864 

Sp.  StoaenU  . 

168 

1S7 

168 

143 

194 

146 

161 

B601 

113 
3808 

Total.  .  . 

969 

BS6 

1318 

1083 

M71 

1908 

8161 

B488 

S860 

3176 

These  figures  are  subject  to  rather  remarkable  fluctuations  from 
year  to  year  for  wliich  it  is  difficult  to  aesign  a  cause.  The  percent- 
age of  borrowers  has  varied  within  five  years  from  79  to  94  per  cent, 
in  the  Senior  Class,  from  79  to  92  per  cent,  in  the  Junior,  from  56 
to  87  per  cent,  in  tbe  Sophomore,  and  from  56  to  80  per  cent,  in  the 
Freshman  Classee.  These  figures  do  not  mean,  however,  that  so 
lai^  a  nnmber  of  studente  (482  oat  of  1,992  nndei^rad nates  in 
1900-01,  about  24  per  cent.)  made  no  use  of  tbe  Library.  Most  of 
them,  probably  all,  ased  the  reading-rooms  and  special  libraries ; 
bat  it  is  to  be  r^^tted  that  so  many  shonld  have  been  satisfied 
with  this,  and  not  have  been  tempted  to  extend  their  reading  beyond 
the  requiremeoLH  of  their  College  work.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  students  in  the  Scientific  School,  only  45  per  cent,  of  whom  in 
each  of  tbe  last  two  years  have  had  occasion  to  borrow  books  from 
the  College  Library.  These  students  have  a  reference  library  of 
technical  books  in  their  own  building  conveniently  placed  with 
respect  to  the  laboratories  and  dass-rooms  in  which  most  of  their 
work  is  done ;  so  that  their  daily  required  work  does  not  bring  them 
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to  the  general  library.  It  would  be  iDteresting  to  know  whether, 
if  the  technical  books  which  they  have  to  use  were  placed  ander  the 
roof  of  the  College  Library  aad  made  eqaally  accessible  (though  not 
so  near  at  hand),  the  range  and  breadth  of  their  readii^  would  he 
increased,  and  to  enquire  whether,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  more 
liberal  culture  and  the  broader  outlook  gained  would  improve  or 
injure  the  character  of  their  professional  training.  Students  in  other 
profesaional  schools  show  the  same  tendency  to  neglect  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  College  Library  offers ;  but  both  Law  and  Medical 
students  are  older,  and  have  already  had  the  advantage  of  a  period 
of  more  varied  work  in  College.  Divinity  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  they  have  at  their  own  school  a  library  which  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  a  narrow  field,  seldom  fail  to  make  good  use 
of  the  College  Library  &«  welt. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  our  present  building  only  very  me^re  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radchfle  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College  books 
sent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  resei-ved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  Badcliffe's  own  library, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturally  declined. 


Boon  Ltm  « 

,«*. 

!»*.«. 

im^ 

IW».OT. 

l8W-«. 

IWS-M. 

im-00. 

1»I»-M. 

Borrower*    .... 
Books  borrowed  .    . 

108 
1,163 

156 
1,672 

166 

i,5oa 

167 
1,8S0 

1,191 

137 
1,373 

121 
1,126 

146 
952 

In  the  coarse  of  the  year  the  temporary  use  of  the  Library  haa 
been  granted  to  131  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  744  volumes 
in  reB|>onse  to  these  requests.  This  number  is  much  lai^r  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  no  instance  of  loss  or  injury  has  occurred, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers  and  of  other 
scholai-s  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
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SmnuTtlo. 

IMW-W 

.»^. 

l»^«. 

l,^. 

m^. 

im-M, 

i»^ 

lWO-01. 

Sandaya  open  .    .    . 

Average 

HigheilNo 

87 

8,668 

99 

136 

86 

3,63* 
100 
131 

24 
2,369 

9B 
140 

85 

5,010 

US 

337 

SB 

4,685 
132 
297 

36 

6,098 

14S 

Si60 

B6 

4,846 

138 

236 

Sfi 

6,471 

156 

226 

SHELF   DKPABTHENT, 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  33,312  volnmeB  permanently  located  in  the 
stack  daring  the  year,  12,247  added  to  oiosses  previously  arranged, 
aod  11,065  newly  classified,  making  282,997  volnmea  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

Volame*. 

Cnuadtn gS7 

Japuieae  and  Corean  hlitorj  and  UMratore 895 

Jadeo-Oenuan  (Yiddiih)  literature 1,601 

Landicapc  deiign 150 

EconomicB 3,162 

11,065 
The  bringing  together  of  the  books  on  the  Cmsades  was  desirable 
CD  account  of  the  receipt  of  many  works  on  the  subject  in  the  Riant 
library ;  Japanese  and  Corean  was  taken  up  as  supplementary  to  the 
Chinese  collection  arranged  tlie  year  before;  the  Judeo-Gennan 
collection  is  made  up  of  the  recent  gifts  of  Professor  Wiener  and 
Messrs.  Morris  and  James  Loeb ;  the  books  on  Landscape  Design, 
relatively  few  in  number,  could  easily  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
newly  established  courses  in  this  subject,  while  the  receipt  of  many 
park  reports  made  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  assign  them  permanent 
shelf-marks  at  onoe ;  the  arrangement  of  Economics  has  been  in 
progress  nearly  a  year  and  is  the  last  of  the  large  subjects  which  can 
be  taken  up  under  our  present  conditions,  unless  temporary  etor^e- 
room  for  )>ooks  should  be  found  in  some  other  building. 

The  books  grouped  under  E^jonomics  include,  besides  general  and 
special  treatises  on  economic  theory,  works  on  population,  immigra- 
tion, railroads,  monopolies,  money,  finance,  taxation,  banking,  land 
tenure,  pnblic  lands,  commerce',  tariff,  statistics,  economic  and 
industrial  history,  and  insurance;  the  various  social  questious, 
labor,  temperance,  pauperism,  crime,  prisons,  socialism,  commun- 
ism, marriage  and  divorce,  woman  suffrage,  etc.,  having  been  already 
brought  together  under  Sociolt^y,  while  other  subjects  that  will  group 
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themselves  about  Political  Sdenee  are  still  untouched.  We  were  glad 
to  comply  with  a  request  from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  a  copy  ot 
the  synopsis  of  our  classification,  with  notes,  under  Economics  and 
Sociology. 

The  new  count  made  of  the  Library  thiB  fall  shows  that  we  still 
have  about  100,000  volumes  not  yet  included  in  the  new  classifica- 
tion. Of  these,  55,000  volumes  were  received  before  1877,  and  the 
rest  in  the  course  of  tbe  last  twenty-flve  years.  The  subjects  covei-ed 
by  these  100,000  volumes  are  theolc^y,  general  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  political  science,  education,  the  history  and  literature  of 
most   Oriental   countries,   bibliography,  law,   medicine,  and   some 

The  recount  makes  it  possible  to  give  now  with  greater  accuracy 
and  detail  the  conspectus  of  the  contents  of  the  Libitry  which  was 
printed  in  my  report  two  years  ago. 

Eeut  Stack. 
Ftan  Thoa*.  ValonMc. 

Brituh  docDmenU,  inclnding  Jonniali  of  the  Loidi  Mid 
CommoiUi  Parliamentuy  papen  of  the  early  part  of 
tbe  centDiy,  and  the  re^lar  ■euionitl  papen   from 

1880  to  the  preient  time G,989 

CBudian  dodunenti 791 

ChineBe  docninents 189 

Sl«te  and  cit;  documents  of  the  United  States 3,663 

General  periodical!,  English,  French,  and  Gennan  ....     7,176 

17,677 
PampbleU,  ettjmated  at 216,000 

Langua^ 10,878 

Classical  Philology 6,088 

Greek  Authors 8,711 

Latin  Anthon $,T6S 

Philological  periodicals S,SSO 

Harvard  Collection  (for  general  use) 400 

Catalogners'  reference  books 1,429 

3B,02» 
Tbikd  Tiaob. 

American  history 30,446 

AnKiican  Uteratnre 8,363 

86,79» 

FOOBTH  FLOoa. 

English  history 11,094 

English  literature      17,781 

CrDsades      857 

2»,68S 
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Fiench  MMory 9,123 

French  meratiire 9,S29 

0«rmui  hiitory 4,1SS 

Ciermui  literature 5,939 

AiuCiuii  Mitoiy Git 

Dutch  uid  Belgiaii  colledioii I,0S7 

30,083 
Bixn  Fuxn. 

BUvic  collection  (hi«ioi7,  literatore,  etc.) S,409 

Hoden  Oreek  collegtdoQ 1,128 

Italian  collectioD 9,iT6 

Spanith  coUectioD 2,9G7 

PortagaeBe  collection S82 

Minor  Romance  coUectioi) 488 

Bcandinavian  collection S,878 

Jadeo-Oeimau  collection 1,W1 

Tnrkej  and  the  Eanern  Qneation 8,514 

26,573 
BumwiTa  a>i>  Ptrntta^ 

Cyclopaediaa 985 

Anting 1,05« 

Carlf  le  beqneM 470 

AtlaMi S95 

8,406 
Hapi 19,668  iheeta. 

West  Stack. 

Harvard  UniTenity  collection  (printed  material  relating  ' 
to  the  hiitory  of  the  UntTernty,  ha  department*  and 

offlcen).     Archive*  (or  MS.  material)  not  inclnded    ,  3,608 

Cbineae  hlatory  and  literature 606 

Japaneae  bistoi;  and  literature 395 

Ihrectoriei 948 

BegiiteT* 907 

Newapapen  (incloding  newsp^Mrs  in  Bast  Stack  and  In 

Ferkina  Hall) 1,892  bnndle*  and  3,S49 

Unclauifled  booka, — lav,  medicine,  theologr,  eccleiiaa- 
tical  hiatorj,  bibliography,  Oriental  hietory  and  liters- 
tare,  etc!  —  recent  acceaiiona  (aince  1877),  23,599  ; 
from  the  old  library  (before  187T),  52,940,  altogether 

making 76,689 

86,847 

Fhiloiophy 8,407 

Sociology  (including  Tarloiu  "Social  Qneationa")  ....  2,906 

EcoQomica 9,8S0 

Edncational  reporta 1,780 
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Glenenl  idenoe SSO 

Anthropology 908 

Nktnrkl  hiBtoiy 1,087 

Zoology 3,118 

Botany I,W4 

Physical  Oeograpfay SIT 

Geology ...  1,838 

M&theniUict 3,B15 

Astronomy      1,339 

NaTigation 869 

PhyncB 3,077 

Chemiitry 1,98* 

Engjoeering I,fi78 

War 1,069 

UnclMiified  booki,  acmaiions  lince  1877 11,631 

B3,491 
Thibd  Floob. 

Folklore 8,690 

Emblenw 309 

Archaeology '. 6,088 

Fine  Art! 6,288 

Landtcape  Dedgn 160 

Miuic 6,081 

Learned  lodetiea 6,109 

Scientific  periodical* 3,161 

Geographical  periodicals 1,671 

43,233 
Reading-Room,  Deliver^-Jioom,  etc. 

RefereDce  booki  (not  iDcladiug  tiion  listed  elsewhere)   .   .  2,660 

Bonnd  periodicals 3,140 

United  States  Docamentt  (inclnding  Niles  and  the  Cong. 

Becord) 4.698 

In  locked  closets 666 

Sparks  cases.    34  rolU  aitd  loose  M8S.  and 843 

11,396 

locidentally  a  number  of  minor  improvements  ftod  readjastmeDta 
in  claflsiflcation  liave  been  made.  Anstrian  hietor;  and  get^raphy 
baa  been  taken  out  from  under  German  history,  wbere  it  waa  at  first 
placed  aa  a  matter  of  couvenience,  and  is  being  arranged  and  renum- 
bered by  Mr.  McDaniet  as  an  independent  group,  a  group  presenting 
Hpecial  difficulties  to  the  classifier  on  account  of  ttie  complexity  of 
political  and  race  diTisious  involved. 

Tbe  distribntion  of  the  Riant  books  relating  to  European  history 
and  literature  was  tlie  occasion  of  expansion  and  modification  in 
Polish  history,  in  Sigillography,  which  bad  not  previously  been 
included  under  Archaeology,  where  it  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
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place,  and  in  onr  Tobbo  collection,  to  which  tiie  Kant  library  added 
some  148  nnmbers.  The  British  "  Rolls  series"  baa  also  been  re- 
arranged, placing  the  volames  in  the  niunerical  sequence  commonly 
need  by  biblit^raphers,  instead  of  in  a  subject  order  which  was 
attempted  at  the  banning.  The  bound  newspapers  and  newsp^Mr 
bandies  stored  in  the  basement  of  Perkins  Hall  have  been  set  in 
order,  so  that  demands  for  special  papers  can  be  satisfied,  the  bun- 
dies  of  unbound  papers  in  particular  having  never  been  arranged 
since  they  were  moved  to  Perkins  in  1896. 

Besidea  the  volumes  separately  classified  and  entered  on  the  shelf- 
lists,  4,586  pamphlets  have  been  distributed  into  boxes  on  the  Bhelves, 
according  to  snbjects,  in  accordance  witb  the  plan  adopted  two  years 
ago,  which  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily  and  to  require  a 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  Of  these,  only  477  have  been  fully  cata- 
l<^aed;  for  1,S17  a  single  slip  for  the  official  catalogue  has  been 
written,  and  2,792  have  been  put  away  without  any  catalogue  entry 
being  mode  or  needed.  The  classification  by  subjects  has  been 
pretty  close,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  the  boxes  fill  up,  their  con- 
tents will  be  farther  sifted  and  bound;  but  binding  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  done  in  a  hurry,  since  the  more  miBcellaneous  the 
contents  of  a  volume  the  less  useful  it  is. 

In  Hay  the  Library  Council  was  asked  to  authorize  a  transfer  of 
books  between  the  Library  of  the  Museum  and  the  College  Libraiy, 
so  as  to  bring  tc^ether  in  one  place  or  the  other  the  full  strei^h  of 
the  geological  collection  belonging  to  the  University,  making  one 
complete  collection  in  one  place  and  another  aubsidiary  duplicate 
collection  in  the  other.  The  principle  was  evidently  a  sound  one. 
The  transfer  to  the  Collie  Library  of  the  great  Whitney  Libraiy  of 
geology  or  any  considerable  part  of  it  being  impossible  on  account 
of  lack  of  shelf-room  in  the  Collie  Library,  the  only  question  for 
the  Council  to  consider  was  whether  it  would  approve  sending  to  the 
Museum  those  books  from  the  College  collection  of  which  that 
Library  did  not  already  possess  duphcates;  and  this  it  agreed  to 
do,  making  the  collection  at  the  Musenm  substantially  complete. 
A  comparison  showed  that  there  were  about  1,450  volumes  common 
to  both  collections.  The  remaiuing  480  volumes  and  18  boxes  of 
pamphlets  in  the  College  Library  were  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
withdrawn  from  the  College  Library  and  deposited  in  the  Museum 
library.  Biographies  and  a  few  popular  treatises,  however,  have 
been  retained  here  in  spite  of  their  not  being  duplicated  in  the  other 
library.  Pa]aeontol<^y  and  Miueral<^,  though  inclnded  here  under 
Geology,  have  not  been  touched. 
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The  siinnal  examination  of  the  Bhelvea,  made  by  comparing  the 
Bbelf-lista  irith  the  books  in  place,  was  made  in  the  summer  and 
covered  over  820,000  volumes.  A  more  caraory  examination  ie  in 
progress  syet«maticatly  throughout  the  year  and  ia  intended  to  cor- 
rect misplacements,  discover  books  that  should  be  repaired,  etc.  In 
the  course  of  both  examinations  S98  volumes  were  found  on  wrong 
shelves  and  1,523  out  of  order  on  their  proper  shelves.  116  books 
are  reported  missing,  26  from  the  Reading-room  and  Delivery-room, 
and  90  from  the  Book-stack,  to  which  only  officers  of  the  Universilj 
and  advanced  students  are  supposed  to  have  access.  An  inspection 
of  the  list  of  titles,  however,  does  not  indicate  any  systematic  or 
intentional  dishonesty,  and  most  of  the  losses,  especially  from  the 
stack,  are  doubtless  due  to  careleasneas  on  the  part  of  r^ular  users, 
and  some  possibly  to  still  undiscovered  misplacements.  Rather  less 
than  half  of  these  books  usually  re-appear  withoat  explanation  durii^ 
the  next  year  and  oocasiontd  ones  turn  up  after  an  absence  of  five  or 
six  years.  Of  the  1,519  volnmes  reported  missing  during  the  last 
nineteen  years,  592  have  been  recovered. 

CATALOQUe   DKPARTUENT. 

The  work  of  the  Catalogue  Department  as  compared  with  previous 
years  is  roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


CtTAUMm  W<l»«. 

!»«.. 

1»«T. 

iWT-.. 

!«•-». 

19B»40. 

llOO-tl. 

HtleE  caUlogned 

for  College  Libnuy  .  . 

7.56* 
9,  MS 

8,990 
a,880 

9,97t 
8,098 

13,276 
2,087 

18,786 
2,878 

a*.ie9 

S.BS1 

Tottl 

Cudt  added  to  CatalagDc  . 

10,333 
97,428 

11,810 
81,283 

18,000 
2fi,098 

H,868 
28,996 

IS, lie 
2«,0S6 

37,680 
80,808 

The  problem  of  the  Catalt^ue  Department  has  been  to  deal  with 
tiie  lai^ly  increased  accessions  of  the  last  three  years  without 
making  any  snbstantial  addition  to  its  own  force,  an  addition  which 
ie  forbidden  at  once  by  lack  of  working  space  and  by  lack  of  means. 
Books  cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to  pile  up  unrecorded,  but  must 
be  kept  moving  till  they  find  at  least  a  temporary  abiding-place,  and 
some  record  must  be  made  of  them,  so  that  we  may  avoid  buying 
duplicates,  even  if  we  are  not  able  to  make  the  books  at  once  freely 
accessible  through  the  pubhc  catalt^e. 

We  have  adopted  such  abbreviated  methods  of  work  for  the  large 
collections  lately  received  and  for  the  less  important  of  the  other 
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current  aceeBsiona  as  §hall  secure  a,  record  enfflcieat  temporarily  for 
these  purpoBes,  and  auch  &b  can  be  completed  in  a  systemalic  manner 
when  the  opportunity  comes  to  do  final  work  on  these  books.  The 
books  not  of  immediate  importance,  especially  gifts,  are  given  a 
temporary  running  number  by  which  they  can  be  found,  and  whioh 
serves  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  each  has  a  single  author  card 
written  in  the  simplest  fashion  tor  the  official  catalogue. 

The  Riant  collection  has  been  similarly  treated,  except  that  those 
books  which  belonged  in  divisions  of  the  Library  already  classified 
have  been  introduced  to  their  permanent  places,  while  the  rest  wait 
in  the  order  of  the  numbers  given  them  in  the  printed  Riant  cata- 
logue. A  copy  of  this  printed  catak^ue  has  been  marked  with  the 
numbers  assigned  on  our  shelves,  aod  author  cards  have  been  inserted 
in  the  official  catalogue.  We  are  thus  protected  from  ordering  dnpli- 
cat«8,  any  volume  can  be  found  when  specially  enquired  for  (though 
not  through  the  general  public  card  catalt^ue) ,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant  parts  of  the  collection,  those  relating  to  the  Crusades,  the 
Turkish  wars,  and  European  history,  are  on  the  shelves  with  other 
books  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  work  of  this  kind  that  swells  the 
count  of  titles  catalt^ued  in  the  total  above,  about  6,900  titles  being 
for  Riant  books,  over  3,900  for  other  books,  and  1,158  for  pamphlets 
sent  to  boxes.  Part  of  this  work  was  done  and  done  satisfactorily 
by  Price  G-reenleaf  men  detailed  by  the  College  Office ;  each  man, 
however,  gives  but  few  hours  a  week,  and  the  combined  labors  of 
foor  men  working  the  greater  part  of  the  year  only  amounted, 
measured  by  time,  to  the  labor  of  one  person  for  six  weeks. 

Partial  work  of  this  kind  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  present  con- 
ditions,  but  the  longer  it  is  continued  the  greater  becomes  the  mass 
to  be  taken  in  hand  and  finished  at  aome  later  time.  At  pi'esent  the 
accumulation  of  this  partially  catalogued  work  includes :  books  not 
yet  classified  bnt  given  a  temporary  mnning  number,  3,260  titles ; 
Riant  books,  some  classified,  others  in  a  group  by  themselves,  7,579 
titles;  other  books  classified,  but  not  yet  fully  catalt^ued,  1,474 
titles ;  pamphlets  in  boxes  classified  by  subjects,  and  scientific  dis- 
sertations sent  to  the  Medical  School  and  other  departments,  recorded 
on  official  catalogue  only,  about  12,000  titles;  total,  about  24,000 
titles.  In  addition  to  these  should  be  mentioned  some  1 ,500  volumes 
of  pamphteta  bound  some  years  ago,  very  few  of  which  have  ever 
been  taken  np  since  binding,  though  many  of  the  pamphlets  in  these 
volumes  came  from  the  old  files  of  catal(^ue(I  pamphlets,  and  in  their 
old  place  could  be  easily  found  when  asked  for,  but  are  now  nearly 
inaccessible  on  account  of  the  shelf -marics  never  having  been  added 
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on  the  CAtal<^e  cards.  I  do  not  eee  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
take  ap  any  of  this  work  at  preseut,  except  perhaps  a  few  yolames 
of  these  bound  pamphlets  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  extra  help 
employed  in  the  summer. 

We  should  probably  not  have  come  out  as  well  as  we  did  this  year 
in  getting  these  arrears  of  work  into  orderly  shape,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  own  absence  on  leave  for  four  months  during  the  winter. 
This  released  a  certain  sum  of  money  aod  made  it  possible  to  employ 
some  extra  assistance  beyond  what  was  planned  in  the  estimates  for 
the  year.  Mr.  TiilinghaBt  observes  in  his  report  on  the  Cataloguing 
Department  that,  without  exceeding  the  estimates,  "  more  aBsistance 
of  this  class  might  have  been  utilized,  but  the  employment  of  extra 
help  is  limited  by  lack  of  room  and  even  more  by  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  it  from  interfering  with  the  r^ular  work." 

The  work  accomplished  by  means  of  this  extra  assistance  in- 
cluded the  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  Judeo-German  literature 
(1,601  numbers)  given  by  Pi-ofessor  Wiener  and  Messrs.  Morris  aad 
James  Loeb  ;  the  writing  of  cards  for  the  official  catalogue  (further 
cataloguing  being  postponed)  for  a  large  part  of  our  collection  of 
Proverbs  and  Emblems  received  by  gift  from  Mr.  John  Bartlett  some 
years  ago,  for  Sanskrit  and  other  Oriental  works  received  in  tbe 
bequest  of  Fitzedw&rd  Hall,  '46,  for  the  collection  relating  to  the 
Jansenists  in  Utrecht  Iwught  two  years  before,  and  for  many  current 
accessions  and  exchanges;  the  cstal<^aing,  either  completely  or 
partially,  of  some  iiO  uncatalt^ued  volumes  all  belonging  to  the 
Library  before  tbe  present  public  catalogue  was  begun  and  some 
even  going  back  to  before  the  fire  of  1764  (these  had  been  over- 
looked in  the  general  recatalt^uing,  but  ha^'e  been  discovered  by 
the  reclassification  now  in  progress) ;  tbe  cataloguing  of  a  number 
of  Russian  and  Balguian  books  by  Miss  Sandera,  who  has  helped  as 
hotoie ;  the  transfer  to  the  public  catal(^ue  of  many  of  the  printed 
cards  for  articles  in  periodicals  and  society  publicationa  received 
daring  the  last  two  years ;  the  renewing  of  guide-blocks  in  tbe  cata- 
logue drawers ;  and  many  other  things  which  had  unavoidably  fallen 
behind. 

The  cooperative  catalc^uing  of  articles  in  current  periodicals  and 
in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  in  which  the  Library  has  been 
engaged  for  three  years  and  a  half,  has  gone  steadily  forward  and 
begins  to  show  interesting  results.  During  this  period  the  Library 
has  contributed  to  the  central  bureau,  the  Publishing  Board  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  manuscript  or  "  copy  "  for  2,074 
titles  taken  from  the  publications  assigned  us  for  analysing,  and  it 
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has  received  in  return  printed  cards  (four  copies  for  each  title)  for 
these  2,074  titles  and  for  8,474  titles  in  addition,  which  bad  been 
catalogued  b;  the  other  foar  codperating  libraries,  making  10,548 
titles  in  all.  For  these  we  paid  at  the  rate  of  S.8  cents  per  title,  or 
$348.08 ;  hut  a  rebate  of  10  cents  for  each  title  catalt^ed  hy  us, 
or  of  S207.40,  made  our  net  payments  tl40.68.  The  cost  to  us  of 
the  catali^uing  is  about  15  cents  a  title,  or  tSll.lO  for  the  2,074 
tttlea,  and  the  cost  of  sorting  ont  and  classifying  the  new  titles 
received  comes  to  about  5  cents  apiece.  If  all  the  titles  were  of  use 
to  us,  and  were  inserted  in  oar  catalogue,  the  total  cost  of  the 
10,548  titles  would  be:  — 

CftUaogning  2,074  titiet •SU.IO 

Printed  CMdi  for  10,S48lbl«a tSU-OS 

LcMrebMeof 207.M  U0.68 

Sorting  ud  clstufTing  S,4T4  titlea 423.T0 

Total #«7S.48 

or  an  averse  of  8.3  cents  per  title  for  cataloguing  and  printing,  . 
which,  compared  with  the  22  cents  per  title  which  we  are  now  paying 
to  the  College  printer  for  printing  alone,  to  which  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  catalogaing  and  the  cost  of  card  stottlc,  shows  very  plainly 
the  ailvant^e  to  be  had  from  cooperative  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  use  alt  the  titles  received ;  a  few 
are  taken  from  publications  to  which  we  do  not  subscribe,  some  we 
do  not  consider  of  sufficient  importance  for  permanent  preservation 
in  the  public  catalogue,  but  these  we  are  glad  to  put  on  file  by  them- 
selves for  at  least  temporary  reference.  Moreover,  we  have  enough 
cards  left  over  to  send  to  the  departmental  libraries  all  titles  of 
interest  to  each  library,  and  to  supply  some  of  the  professors 
with  titles  relating  to  their  specialties. 

The  advantage  to  be  gained  from  any  scheme  for  the  cooperative 
cataloguing  of  books  is  probably  less,  and  the  difficulty  of  so  adjust- 
ing it  as  to  give  satisfactory  results  is  much  greater,  but  the  above 
figures  seem  to  me  most  encouraging.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  cost  of  cataloguing  books  is  necessarily  great«r  than  that  of 
cataloguing  periodical  titles  and  that  the  titles  tbemselTcs  are  longer, 
which  increases  the  cost  of  composition,  so  that  the  actual  difference 
in  expense  between  individual  and  cooperative  work  would  be  less 
than  that  indicated  above. 

Plans  for  such  cooperative  catalt^iiing  have  been  under  active  dis- 
cussion for  aomu  time  by  the  Publishing  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  and  have  several  times  seemed  on  the  point 
of  bearing  fruit.    At  present  it  is  likely  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
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will  be  able  to  undertake  as  part  of  its  regular  functions  a  large  part 
of  the  work  which  the  Publishing  Board  has  been  interested  in,  and 
that  Board  will  naturally  take  no  further  action  until  it  is  evident 
how  far  this  can  be  carried. 

The  Library  of  Congress  receives  all  books  that  are  copyrighted 
in  this  country ;  it  is  also  buying  much  more  extensively  than  ever 
before,  and  is  attempting  to  round  itself  out  on  every  side.  All  its 
accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards,  ha\-ing  on  its 
own  premises  a  division  of  the  Public  Printer's  ofiSce.  It  lias  also 
begun  to  recatalogue  its  whole  collection,  and  this  too  is  done  on 
printed  cards.  All  of  these  cards  it  now  offers  for  sale  to  other 
libraries  under  the  provisionB  of  the  act  which  allows  public  docn- 
menta  to  be  sold  at  cost  plus  ten  per  cent.  The  price,  wliich  has  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling,  has  been  fixed  for  the  present  at  two 
cents  for  the  first  card  and  half  a  cent  for  each  duplicate  card  for 
the  same  title.  The  actual  distribution  of  cards  has  not  yet  begun, 
80  that  it  is  too  soon  to  venture  au  opinion  as  to  how  much  will  be 
accomplisbed.  Cards  for  current  copyrighted  books  a  libraiy  can 
order  and  may  be  sure  of  receiving ;  cards  for  other  books  it  may 
order,  but  cannot  tell  beforehand  whether  they  will  be  supplied ;  and 
the  encceas  of  the  plan  will  depend  largely  upon  how  promptly  cards 
can  be  sent  in  response  to  orders,  and  how  promptly  libraries  can  be 
notified  whether  or  not  they  will  receive  cards  for  non -copyrighted 
books.  The  saving  of  expense  over  private  printing  makes  it  wise 
for  libraries  that  have  hitherto  printed  their  own  cards  lo  adapt  their 
methods,  if  possible,  even  to  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  an 
annoying  delay,  but  if  pi-ompt  service  can  be  maintained,  the  offer 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  should  be  responded  to  by  thousands 
of  libraries,  and  should  result  in  a  great  economy  and  a  great  im- 
provement in  cataloguing  throughout  the  country.  Our  own  library 
may  confidently  expect  some  measure  of  relief  from  this  plan; — a 
saving  in  expense  in  printing  and  an  increased  output  of  work 
should  result  in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  use  the  cards  printed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

It  seems  likely,  nevertheless,  that  there  will  remain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  current  work  that  will  not  be  affected,  and  I  still 
hope  to  see  some  cooperative  scheme  inaugurated  by  four  or  five 
college  or  reference  libraries  working  together  that  will  still  further 
diminish  the  present  expense  of  printing. 

Although  the  reiteration  of  our  present  difficulties  is  tiresome,  I 
must  quote  from  Mr.  Till! n); host's  report  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
subject:  "The  conditions  under  which  we  work  are  bad  and  grow 
continually  worse ;  we  have  not  sufficient  space  in  which  to  handle 
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the  books  properly ;  at  the  desk  where  the  book-plates  are  pat  in,  at 
the  shelf  departmeDt  desk  in  the  east  stack,  and  at  the  place  where 
the  shelf-list  work  must  be  done  in  the  west  stack,  and  at  the  cata- 
loguers' desks  books  are  crowded  together  in  such  a  manner  that 
injury  to  bindings,  to  unbound  books  and  to  loose  plates  oan  scarcely 
be  prevented,  while  the  same  crowding  delays  the  work  at  every  step, 
wearies  the  workers,  and  is  continually  resulting  in  tbe  temporary 
mieplacemeDt  of  books  that  are  particularly  wanted.  It  is  often 
necessary  on  the  arrival  of  a  box  to  place  the  books,  while  w«ting 
for  classification  and  for  cataloguii^,  on  various  shelves  here  and 
there  in  the  stack.  When  a  book  is  asked  for,  it  has  to  be  looked  for 
in  all  these  places,  and  the  chances  of  overlooking  it,  and  the  chancee 
of  kisiDg  memory  of  books  so  scattered,  when  there  is  time  to  take 
tbem  np,  are  great,  even  though  care  is  taken  to  keep  records  of  all 
such  colonies  of  books." 


DEFABTHENT   AND    FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  tbe  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 


m^. 

1»«T. 

1»^. 

im-n. 

.«^ 

.»<M.i. 

From  book  funds,  — 

Balance  from  preTioni  ;ear 

IncMjme  of  Ihe  year .... 

ToUla»«l.ble    .   .    .   . 

Spent  for  boolu  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

Special  p(tt,Mlei,  etc.— 
Balance  from  preTioDS  year 
ReceJTed  during  the  year  . 

Total  aTailablB     .   .    .   . 

Spent  for  books  .... 
Balance  to  next  year  .   .   . 

16,189 

«2,864 
tS,991 

K.308 
13,010 

$737 
18,301 

$6,038 
18,610 

$6,176 
18,379 

19,320 
16,466 

ie,866 
14,662 

15,813 
14,676 

19,038 
14,010 
5,028 

839 
3,906 

.23,588 
18,862 

24,466 
19,937 

S,86* 

1,896 
2,95S 

3,303 

l,a05 
S49 

787 

1,176 
606 

6,176 

2,940 
6,137 

4,628 

936 
6,116 

4,364 

8,149 

1.664 

878 

1,682 
843 

4,746 

1,805 

8,077 
7,141 

7,051 
6,100 

1,206 

1,176 

839 

2,940 

986 

1,961 

Total  spent  for  boolu,  — 
CoUege  Llbcaty 

$19,605 
5,184 

8U.930 
4,070 

$16,419 
fi,822 

$15,815 

8,869 

126,603 

4,748 

$26,027 

4,484 

•84,789 

H9,000 

130,741 

(18,684 

$30,261 

129,611 

*  Not  iDcloding  the  Law  School,  which  speodB  from  $3,6' 
for  booki,  but  doei  not  order  Uirongfa  the  College  Library. 
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The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  in  ohai^e  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 
enmmed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


im-«T. 

iMi-ae. 

18M-W. 

IS>»4«. 

.«^. 

New  Olden,  — 
Already  owned  or  ordered    .... 

4,162 
8,016 

W,970 
S,i4S 

9,ai6 

23 
S,531 
18,475 

6,687 
1,888 
8,746 

$6,768 
8,806 
10,071 

31 
4,886 
14,011 

7,049 
1,T1» 
5,010 

•9,610 
1,942 

11,468 

39 
6,045 
19,544 

18,001 
8,206 
9,612 

«19,26S 
8,066 
23,821 

44 

6,774 
29,482 

10,081 
1,596 
6,782 

114,769 
8,610 
17,369 

6S 
7,061 
18,984 

Ectinute  of  cost,  — 

For  the  College  Ubrary 

Total  eedmated  coat 

Shipment*  receiTed  from  abrMid  .    ,   . 
•No.  of  Toli.  bought  for  College  Lib.  . 
tTotel  gifti  eumiDed  and  pawed  on  . 

Under  "new  orders"  fire  included  both  books  bought  with  Library 
funds  and  books  paid  for  by  gifts,  auch  as  the  Hammer  gift  and 
the  Coolidge  and  Treat  gifts,  since  the  labor  and  respousibility  of 
forwarding  these  orders  falls  to  the  Ordering  Department. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  naturally  less  than  that  of  1899-1900, 
which  was  an  exceptional  year  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  large 
Riant  library,  but  an  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  there  baa 
been  a  constant  increase  in  recent  years  and  that  the  work  of  the  year 
1900-01  was  in  every  respect,  in  the  nnmber  of  orders  handed  in,  the 
number  of  orders  forwarded,  the  estimated  cost  of  purchases,  the 
frequency  of  receipt  of  foreign  shipments,  and  the  nnmber  of  volumes 
actually  bought,  twice  or  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year 
1896-97,  four  years  earlier.  In  r^ard  to  this  Mr.  Pott«r  says  in  his 
report :  "  The  great  increase  of  work  is  indicated  in  the  above  tables ; 
yet  the  staff  remains  the  same  as  years  ago  when  the  work  was  not 
only  less  in  quantity  but  easier  in  quality,  —  for  as  the  Library 
grows  latter  we  not  only  have  more  difficult  orders  to  handle,  but 
the  task  of  searching  in  the  catalogues  becomes  more  arduous.  That 
the  present  staff  cannot  keep  np  properly  with  the  work  was  but  too 
plainly  demonstrated  at  various  times  last  winter.  Much  of  Mr. 
Tufta's  time  is  now  occupied  not  only  with  the  care  of  the  Map  Col- 
lection but  with  work  on  the  Harvard  University  Collection  as  well, 
and  unless  be  is  relieved  of  this  it  will  be  less  and  less  poesible  to 

*  EzcIodJng  TolumpB  formed  bj  bindiDg  periodieala  and  pamphlets. 
t  iQclodJug  both  volumei  and  pamphlet*.     3ee  p.  196. 
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conat  on  his  aid  in  looking  up  orders,  ete.  With  an  additional 
aafiistant  ot  good  intelligence,  I  should  hope  not  only  to  accom- 
plish the  work  withoat  the  present  delay,  but  to  rearrange  the  details 
of  it  in  such  a  waj  that  I  could  myself  find  more  time  for  examining 
book-hsts,  both  new  and  old,  and  in  general  keeping  a  wider  over- 
dght  over  the  growth  of  the  Library.  Uore  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  bringing  promptly  to  the  attention  of  professors  the  tides  of 
new  boc^s  just  published  and  of  old  books  offered  in  seccoid-hand 
Hste.  In  many  snbjects  the  Library  is  weak,  yet  tbey  are  not  buitt 
op  because  no  one  htLS  the  time  to  do  it.  Such  a  strengthening  and 
reorganizing  of  the  department  as  I  have  in  mind  would,  by  relieving 
me  of  certain  details,  give  me  the  time  needed  for  such  matters." 

Mr.  Potter's  last  report  called  attention  to  various  points  at  .which 
the  Library  needed  strengthening,  and  asked  for  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  be  expended  on  some  one  of  these  points.  An  appropriation 
of  tlOO  was  granted  and  was  used  for  the  purcbase  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries  of  the  leas  known  langnagee.  A  further  appropria- 
tion of  the  same  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as 
many  gaps  still  remain  to  be  filled.  In  addition  to  this  Mr.  Potter 
reports  that  he  has  lately  "made  special  efFort  to  increase  our 
strength  in  certain  directioDs  by  each  year  keeping  a  special  lookout 
in  aecond-hand  catalc^uee  for  books  on  particular  subjects.  In  this 
way  onr  collections  on  Ossian  and  Chatterton  have  been  very  materi- 
ally increased  and  at  very  small  expense.  During  the  past  year  we 
bave  picked  up  many  early  editions  of  Byron  and  of  Browning. 
We  have  also  lately  added  many  works  on  the  history  of  printing." 

The  Libraiy's  f(»«ign  s^nts  for  the  supply  of  books  remain  the 
same  as  last  year,  except  that  our  Scandinavian  business  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Skandinavisk  Antiquariat  at  Copenhagen.  Onr 
other  agents  are  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trdbner  &  Co.,  E.  G.  Allen  & 
Murray  (for  periodicale),  and  Mi^gs  Bros,  (for  out-of-print  books), 
in  London ;  Schleicher  FrSree,  in  Paris  (whose  foreign  order  business 
has  lately  been  made  over  to  Ch.  Gaulon  et  File)  ;  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
in  Leipzig;  Brockbaus,  in  Leipzig;  and  Bernardo  Seeber,  in  Flor- 
ence; occasional  orders  being  sent  to  other  booksellers.  All  of  them 
nil  orders  for  out-of-print  books  more  expeditiously  and  certainly 
than  American  booksellers  are  able  to  do.  In  regard  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  such  books  in  this  country  Mr.  Potter  says :  ^'  I  know 
of  no  bookseller  in  this  country  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  hunt 
np  scarce  books  with  anything  like  the  energy  that  the  European 
dealers  eibow  in  this  important  part  of  their  work.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  oi^anization  in  the 
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trade  or  to  a  national  dieincIfnatioD  to  bother  with  small  matters. 
(I  am  speaking  of  books  that  are  rare,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
command  a  high  price,  but  that  are  merely  oat  of  print  and  hard  to 
find.)  There  are  now  on  our  lists  at  least  a  hundred  such  books, 
and  the  search  for  them  seems  almost  hopeless.  Advertising  in  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  does  not  seem  to  be  of  mnch  use.  Nor  have  we 
as  yet  had  mach  success  from  a  plan  of  sendii^  a  type-written  list 
of  desiderata  to  diiferent  booksellers ;  but  I  shall  continue  this  plan 
in  default  of  better  means.  The  only  other  way  of  finding  these 
books  is  the  chance  of  running  across  them  in  second-hand  catalognea. 
We  have  during  this  year  bought  much  less  than  usual  from  American 
auction  sales ;  this  partly  because  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
the  c^lt^es  carefully,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  the  high  prioea 
brought  abont  by  better  times,  we  have  lost  a  lai^  propoition  of  the 
books  bid  on." 


TBS   ABCHIVBS   AMD   THE   HABVABD    ( 

In  June  the  Library  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  William  Garrott 
Brown,  who  since  1893  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Archives,  with 
tbe  title  since  1896  of  Deputy  Keeper  of  University  Records,  and 
who  now  retiree  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literary  work.  In 
tbe  eight  years  during  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been  in  charge  the 
collection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  tbe  history  of  the  University, 
ito  officers  and  graduates,  has  increased  greatly  in  size  and  value. 
Mr.  Brown  was  charged  with  gathering  in  from  many  different 
quarters  everything  that  can  illustrate  the  present  or  the  past  life  of 
the  College.  A  circular  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  persons  likely  to  be  able  to  contribute  desirable  material  states  the 
object  of  the  collection :  — 

*'  The  Librarian  desires  to  obtain  for  the  special  collection  relating 
to  Harvard  University  in  the  Collie  Library  everything  that  illua- 
trates  in  any  way  the  current  life  of  the  Coll^;e.  To  this  end  the 
cooperation  of  the  students  in  general  and  in  particular  that  of 
officers  of  College  Societies,  Classy,  Papers,  ete.,  is  asked. 

"  Copies  of  programmes,  posters,  tickets,  bills  of  fare  at  socie^ 
or  class  dinners,  circulars,  pamphlete,  photJ^aphs,  clippings,  badges, 
medals  and  anything  that  bears  upon  the  student  life  of  the  present 
or  the  past  will  be  welcome. 

"  A  collection  of  this  kind  can  only  be  made  through  the  good- 
will and  painstaking  of  many  individuals,  each  contributing  what 
comes  in  his  way." 

Much  of  the  material  received  in  response  to  this  circular,  or 
from  the  College  Printing-office,   is  of  a  fugitive  nature,  and  to 
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ensure  preaervittioii  aeeds  to  be  mounted  or  otherwise  especially 
cared  for,  Uuch  of  this  work  has  been  done,  but  much  still  remains, 
for  over  4,000  items  ore  sometimes  received  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  and  the  whole  of  one  person's  time  could  well  be  spent  upon  it^ 
Since  Mr.  Brown's  departure  Ur,  F.  H.  Tufts,  of  the  Library  staff, 
who  bad  already  made  lumself  familiar  with  the  collection,  has  been 
in  temporary  charge. 

The  Arohives,  or  coUectioii  of  manuscript  records  and  papers, 
increases  mnch  less  rapidly  in  extent,  bat  is  naturally  of  still  greater 
value.  Mr.  Brown's  familiarity  with  its  contents  brought  his  ser- 
vices often  into  request  by  ofBcers  of  the  University  and  historical 
students  in  search  of  information. 

Satisfactory  work  cannot  again  be  taken  up  on  these  two  collec- 
tions until  they  are  placed  in  suitable  quarters.  At  present  all  work 
devoted  to  them  has  to  be  done  under  such  drawbacks  as  to  light, 
air,  and  convenient  access,  that  it  should  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
limit  comistent  with  preserving  their  completeness  and  preventing 
their  falling  into  disorder. 

WILLIAM  COOUDGE   LANE, 

IMrarian. 
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Sib,  —  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  r^ular  BtaCF  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  during  the  past  academic  yeaT.  It  baa  been  fonnd  desir- 
able, however,  to  secure  the  services  of  temporary  assistants,  as 
follows :  Mr.  Carleton  E.  Preston  was  employed  for  three  months  to 
aid  in  the  sorting  and  distribution  of  newly  acquired  material;  Mr. 
J.  M.  Greenmau  was  commiBsioned  during  July  and  August  to  make 
for  the  Gray  Herbarium  sketches,  tracings,  and  notes  upon  certain 
types  of  tropical  American  plants  preserved  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Museum  at  Berlin ;  Mr.  B.  6.  Leavitt  has  been  employed  to  revise 
Dr.  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.  This  valuable  work  was  first  pnb- 
lisbed  in  1836,  and  with  several  revisions  by  its  author  has  had  a 
period  of  usefulness  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  other  American  text- 
Ihm^.  During  the  time  which  has  passed  since  the  last  revision 
important  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  methods  of  prescDting 
elementary  botany.  Somewhat  less  attentitm  is  being  piud  to  exterior 
form,  morphotc^y,  and  classification,  and  far  more  to  the  vital  aspects 
of  plant  life,  to  vegetable  physiology,  and  ecology.  For  this  reas<m 
a  general  revision  of  the  Lessons  has  seemed  desirable.  Many  parte 
have  been  rewritten,  new  and  excellent  illustrations,  drawn  by  Messrs. 
G.  £.  Faxon  and  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  have  been  added,  and  the 
descriptive  text  amplified  by  directions  for  numerous  experiments 
and  laboratory  exercises.  The  revised  book  under  the  title  of  Out- 
lines of  Botany  is  nearly  through  the  press,  and  will,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  botanical  text- 
books owned  by  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  collector  for  the  Herbarium,  has  made  another 
journey  to  Mexico,  where,  notwithstanding  great  difficulties,  due  to 
the  illness  of  his  assistants  and  to  extreme  drought  in  some  of  the 
regions  explored,  he  has  i^ain  secured  extensive  and  valuable  collec- 
tions, including  many  plants  new  to  science. 

In  order  to  accumulate  material  for  exchanges  with  foreign  her- 
baria, the  staff  has  during  the  past  summer  made  a  special  effort 
to  secure  for  distribution  a  laige  number  of  specimens  of  recently 
distinguished  species,  extra-limital  plants,   and  noteworthy  fonns 
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belonging  to  difflcnlt  and  imperfectly  anderatood  groups.  To  this 
end  more  than  7000  Bpecimene  have  been  collected,  repreeenting 
abont  60  Bpeciee  of  unasual  interest.  Tbie  work  will  be  continued 
in  coming  seasons,  and  a  series  of  exxiccatae  issned  in  "  centuries  " 
in  the  manner  now  followed  by  several  foreign  herbaria. 

During  the  year  important  monographic  work  has  been  done,  upon 
material  loaned  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  in  the  Myrainaceae  (736 
sheets  of  specimens)  by  Prof.  Carl  Mez  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
and  in  the  genus  Senecio  (1109  sheets)  by  Dr.  J,  M.  Greenman  at 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  tropical  collections  recently  determined  at  the  Gray  Herba- 
rium the  most  noteworthy  is  a  series  of  nearly  a  thousand  specimens, 
secured  on  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands  by  Messrs.  R.  E. 
SnodgrasB  and  E.  Heller  of  the  Hopkins-Stanford  Exploring  Bxpedi- 
tion.  These  plants  were  sent  to  the  Herbarium  by  the  Zoi>l<^cal 
Department  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  represent  such 
a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  known  vegetation  of  those  islands,  that  It 
has  seemed  best  in  lieu  of  a  report  upon  them  to  prepare  general 
revisions  (together  with  the  history,  synonymy  and  bibliography)  of 
the  Soras  of  the  Galapagos  and  Cocos  Islands.  These  catal<^ues, 
including  not  only  many  species  hitherto  unrecorded  upon  the  islands, 
but  much  tabular  matter  to  show  the  distribution  of  tbe  plants  and 
complicated  relations  between  the  fiorulae  of  the  different  islands, 
are  nearly  ready  for  press. 

The  number  of  specimens  received  by  the  Gray  Herbarium  from 
all  souroes  during  the  year  was  16,799.  Tbe  number  of  new  sheets 
of  mounted  Bpecimens  incorporated  in  the  oi^anized  collection  was 
14,002.  The  accessions  to  the  Library  have  amounted  to  154 
volumes  and  339  pamphlets.  Miss  Mary  A.  Day,  the  librarian  of 
the  Gray  Herbarinm,  has  in  advanced  preparation  a  bibli<^raphy 
of  North  American  local  floras,  a  detailed  catal<^ue,  an-anged  upon 
the  plan  of  her  recently  published  "  Local  floras  of  New  England." 

The  endowment  of  the  Gray  Herbarium,  although  considerably 
increased  in  recent  years,  yields  an  income  as  yet  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  establishment.  It  is  thus  necessary  from  year  to  year 
to  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  current  expenses  by  gifts  for 
present  use.  In  February  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee, 
to  whose  fldelity  and  interest  the  Gray  Herbarium  has  for  many 
years  been  gr«atly  indebted,  issued  a  circular  describing  the  nature 
of  the  scientific  work  done  at  the  Herbarium  and  stating  its  pecuniary 
needs.  Prompt  response  was  received  from  no  less  than  150  contri- 
butors, and  the  sum  thus  obtained  was  aubstantially  augmented  by 
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the  personal  contribntionB  of  the  Committee.     Id  this  way  it  was 
possible  fully  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  past  academic  year. 

During  the  year  the  staff  has  published  21  pf4>erB  and  botanical 
articles.     Of  these  the  more  important  are  as  follows :  — 

The  representatives  of  Scirptu  nutritimtts  fn  America;  by  M.  L. 
Febnaxd,  Rhodora,  ii,  239-241. 

The  northeastern  Carices  of  the  subsecttou  resicariae;  by  M.  L. 
Fernau),  Rbodora,  iii,  43-56. 

The  herbaria  of  New  England;  by  U.  A.  Day,  Rhodora,  ill,  67-71, 
206-208,  219-222. 

Contributions  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s..  No.  xx;  by  B.  L. 
Robinson,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvi,  455-488 ;  including  I.  Synopsis  of  the 
genus  Melampoditim ;  H.  Synopsis  of  the  genns  Nocca ;  HI.  New  species 
and  newly  noted  synonymy  among  the  Spermatophytes  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

Contrilmtiona  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s.,  No.  xxi;  by  M.  L. 
Fehnald,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvi,  491-506 ;  Some  Dew  Spermatophytes 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  vascular  plants  of  Mount  Katahdin ;  by  M.  L.  FEitHAi.D,  Rhodora, 
ill,  166-177,  t.  32. 

B.  L.  ROWNSON,  Ourator. 
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THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

To  THS   pBBSIDEirr   OF  THE   UniTEBSnT  : 

Sir,  —  Ae  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  of 
presenting  the  aoDaal  report  for  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

During  the  whole  year  the  management  of  the  Garden  and  its 
finances  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistant  Director,  Mr, 
Oakes  Ames,  and  the  improrements  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak 
are  due  to  bis  judicious  care.  Some  of  these  improvements  have 
been  undertaken  by  him  at  considerable  cost,  in  the  hope  of  ultimftte 
redaction  of  the  running  expenses  of  the  Garden. 

While  abroad  this  year  the  Director  received  from  one  friend  of 
the  Garden  a  draft  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  desirable 
specimens  for  the  Garden  and  Museum,  and  from  another  friend  a 
draft  to  provide  for  the  further  equipment  of  the  Memorial  Green- 
house. And,  since  his  return,  he  haa  also  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  receiving  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunnewell  a  gift  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  to  extinguish  the  debt  incurred  in  the  aseignment  to  the 
Botanical  Department  of  a  portion  of  the  Mineralogical  Section  of 
the  University  Museum.  These  gifts  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
Utat  the  Botanic  Gai-den  and  Botanical  Museum  interest  some  persons 
as  useful  factors  in  the  work  of  the  University.  It  would  seem  as  if 
tfae  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  these  two  establishments  ooght  to  be 
met  by  tbe  assured  income  of  a  larger  fund  than  they  now  possess. 
At  some  time  in  the  near  future  the  Department  wilt  be  obliged  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  friends  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Cameron,  tbe  Head-Gardener,  makes  the  following  statement 
relati^'e  to  the  out-of-door  garden :  — 

The  most  important  work  done  during  the  fall  was  to  give  all  the 
beds  below  the  terrace  a  liberal  supply  of  welLrotted  stable  manure. 
The  good  effect  of  this  work  could  be  seen  in  the  increased  vigor 
and  sbowiuess  of  the  plants  in  the  summer. 

Tbe  winter  was  comparatively  mild ;  but  tfae  spring  was  exception- 
ally late  and  cold.  The  summer  weather  was  vei-y  favorable  for 
plant  growth.  We  had  during  the  hot  months  many  well  distributed 
rainfalls. 

During  the  year  very  few  of  the  plants  have  been  lost,  and  at  the 
present  time  all  are  in  good  condition. 
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The  Garden  has  been  changed  a  good  deal  in  its  general  appear- 
ance by  the  removal  of  Bome  of  the  duplicate  large  trees  on  the  east 
aide,  whereby  we  have  now  the  advantage  of  greater  light.  The 
lawne  which  were  thua  opened  have  been  planted  with  a  selection  of 
bulbous  plants. 

Mr.  Amee  has  replaced  one  of  the  smaller  boilers  in  onr  battery 
by  a  lai^r  one,  and  we  can  now  heat  even  the  farthest  greenhouse 
as  well  as  could  be  wished.  The  consumption  of  coal  has  not  been 
much  increased. 

We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  an  adequate  Palm-house.  The 
central  building,  in  which  our  fine  palms  are  growing  at  present,  is 
too  crowded  for  vigorous  growth  and  proper  display  of  these  plants. 
When  the  wished-for  Palm-house  is  presented  to  the  Garden,  it  will 
naturally  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  present  range,  and  the  central 
house  now  used  for  palms  would  be  utilized  for  water-plants,  such 
as  water-lilies  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  well  fitted.  We  could 
eveu  cultivate  Victoria  Regia  there. 

Our  collection  of  Cactaceae  has  been  considerably  increased  by 
purchase.  The  new  method  of  planting  them  out,  conservatory- 
fashion,  has  proved  to  be  successful  from  every  point  of  view.  For 
the  purpose  of  clearing  up  some  doubtful  points  in  connection  with 
the  morphology  and  ecology  of  Cactaceae  and  other  desert  plants,  it 
was  decided  to  offer  to  Mr.  Carleton  £.  Preston  a  scholarship  suffi- 
cient to  defray  his  expenses  during  a  protract«d  stay  in  the  drier 
portions  of  Arizona.  Some  of  Mr.  Preston's  results  have  been 
published  ;  others  are  nearly  ready. 

Interest  in  the  new  memorial  greenhouses  and  laboratory  contjoues 
to  increase.  The  new  fixtures  and  eqnipment  have  enabled  Dr.  True 
and  his  advanced  pupils  to  carry  on  researches  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Iron  tables  and  electric 
fittings  are  among  the  most  recent  additions.  The  latest  acquisitions 
are  the  following:  a  dynamo  and  motor  for  the  reduction  to  110 
voltage  of  the  500  volt  curi-ent  supplied  by  the  Cambridge  Electric 
Light  Company,  thus  affording  facilities  for  the  continuance  of  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  certain  effects  of  electricity  and  of  magnetism 
on  plants.  The  Department  is  under  great  obligations  to  Professor 
Trowbridge  for  much  aid  in  planning  the  apparatus.  All  of  these 
new  appliances  are  provided  for  by  the  generous  gifts  of  the  donor 
of  the  bouses.  He  is  making  it  his  care  that  the  houses  and  labora- 
tory shall  not  stand  in  want  of  any  reasonable  addition  to  their  outfit. 

From  previous  reports  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  a  labora- 
tory for  morphological  study  in  the  long  brick  range  connected  with 
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the  Garden  lecture-room.  Changes  have  been  made  in  this  laboi-a- 
tory  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  needs  of  the  Summer  School.  During 
the  past  eummer  there  were  two  courses  in  Botany  given  in  this 
laboratory,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Olive.  The  instructor  sends  the 
following  memorandum :  — 

Course  I  was  modeled  after  Botany  1,  and  was  taken  by  eighteen 
students,  of  which  number  twelve  were  men  aud  six  were  women. 
Approximately  90  hours  were  spent  in  laboratory  work  and  30  hours 
in  lectures ;  whereas  in  the  college  coarse,  of  which  this  is  the  equiv- 
aleDt,  approximately  55  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  required, 
together  with  28  hours  of  lectures.  More  work  was  really  accom- 
plished, therefore,  during  the  concentrated  laboratory  period  of  the 
Summer  School  than  during  the  second  semester  of  the  college  year. 
The  illustrations  utilized  by  Botany  1  were  supplemented  by  many 
others,  some  work  with  the  compound  microscope  was  introduced, 
and  field  work,  a  feature  not  practicable  for  the  spring  class,  was 
made  an  important  feature  of  the  summer  course. 

Course  II  ID  the  Summer  School  was  planned  to  fulfil  to  a  certain 
extent  the  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  advocate  the  study  of  .types 
by  the  more  advanced  students.  Nice  students,  four  of  whom  were 
men  and  five  women,  all  but  one  teachers,  took  Coarse  II.  All  had 
had  good  preparation  in  Botany, 

Of  the  twenty-seven  students  attending  the  summer  courses  sixteen 
were  teachers  and  nine  were  Harvard  students. 

For  some  years  the  Assistant  Director  has  maintained,  at  his 
home  in  North  Easton,  a  laboratory  for  the  inveatigalaon  of  cert^n 
problems  in  Morphology  and  Vegetable  Physiol<^y.  Connected 
with  the  laboratory  is  a  range  of  greenhouses  which  afford  abundant 
material  for  the  prosecution  of  this  class  of  studies,  especially  in 
hybridization.  Mr,  Ames  proposes  to  place  this  laboratory  and  its 
equipment,  its  greenhouses,  and  the  extensive  library,  at  the  service 
of  the  University  for  the  coming  two  years,  for  such  advanced 
students  ae  may  be  selected  for  this  work  by  the  department  of 
Phanerogamic  Botany,  In  the  collection  available  for  histolt^cal 
and  morphological,  as  well  as  for  physiological  studies,  the  orchids 
alone  number  about  200  genera,  2000  species,  and  600  hybrids.  It 
is  doubtful  if  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  conducting  of 
such  iuvestigations  can  be  found  anywhere.  The  Director  recom- 
mends that  this  generous  offer  be  accepted  and  utilized  immediately. 

As  stated  in  pre\'iouB  reports,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  estab- 
lish, ou  a  small  scale,  an  experimental  garden  in  Cuba.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Atkins,  of  Boston,  has  provided  land,  local  labor,  and  sufficient 
fnuds  for  the  preliminary  work.  The  early  experiments  are  confined 
to  eight  of  the  more  important  cultivated  tropical  species,  chiefly 
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with  a  view  of  improving  the  vsrietiea  now  available  to  the  cultiva- 
toro  in  the  iHland.  Mr,  R.  M,  Grey,  well  known  for  hie  success  in 
hybridizii^  plants,  is  in  charge  of  the  place,  and  be  reports  favorably 
as  to  the  outlook.  He  has  with  him  Mr.  Bohnhof,  who  has  had  good 
training  preparatory  to  such  investigations.  It  is  very  pleasant  to 
note  that  the  enterprise  baa  received  from  numerous  gardens  and 
experiment  stations  in  the  tropics,  encouraging  assistance  in  many 
ways, 

The  Cryptogamic  Laboratories  and  Herbarium  occnpy  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  Univemity  Maseum, 
The  Loboratories,  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Tbazter,  have  been 
active  in  instruction  and  investigation.  Professor  Farlow  conuunni- 
cates  the  following  memorandum  regarding  the  Herbarium :  — 

The  Director  of  the  Cryptc^amic  Herbarium  has  made  an  effort 
during  the  year  to  arrange  the  different  orders  of  crypt<^ams  so  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  consulted  by  specialists,  and  particular 
att«ntion  has  been  paid  to  the  extensive  collection  of  mosses  and 
hepaticB,  formerly  deposited  in  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  removed  to 
the  Museum  in  1899.  The  valuable  Sntlivant  and  James  collections 
are  now  in  part  arranged,  and  many  packages  containing  important 
collections,  which  had  not  been  opened  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
vaot,  more  than  twenty-five  years  f^o,  have  been  inserted  in  their 
proper  place,  bo  that  the  collection  is  rich  in  exotic  as  well  as  in 
American  species.  The  Herbarium  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Collins,  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  Brown  University,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  to  his 
careful  management  of  the  work  the  Herbarium  is  much  indebted. 

The  Phanerogamic  Laboratories  at  the  Museum  have  had  the  usual 
number  of  students  in  the  different  classes.  No  suggestions  need  be 
made  at  present  for  any  changes  in  the  rooms  or  equipment. 

When  the  Ware  collection  of  Blaachka  glass  models  of  plants  and 
flowers  was  begun  in  1886,  a  plan  was  made  for  representing  ulti- 
mately all  of  the  important  natural  orders  and  genera  of  our  American 
plants.  We  now  have  nearly  enough  complete  specimens  to  cover 
every  lai^  natural  group  of  flowering  plants,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Miss  Ware  has  perfected  arrangements  for  continuing  this 
artistic  work  in  order  to  fill  the  gaps.  Since  his  father's  death,  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blaschka  carries  on  his  studies  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, and  every  detail  of  artistic  and  mechanical  construction  is  in 
his  hands  alone.  Some  of  his  latest  creations,  notably  the  models 
of  Solidago,  have  consumed  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  than  any 
of  his  previous  models,  but  even  a  casual  inspection  shows  that  the 
amount  of  det«l  in  these  later  specimens  is  much  greater  than  in 
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KDy  be  has  made  before.  The  results  of  the  activity  of  these  artists 
comprise  up  to  date  about  seven  hundred  complete  models  of  entire 
plants  and  nearly  three  thousand  analytical  details. 

The  laborious  task  of  transferring  the  lai^er  models  to  plaster  of 
Puis  eopports  is  going  steadily  on.  In  the  revision  of  the  labelling 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  J.  M. 
Greeninan.  The  nomenclature  of  the  entire  collectioD  will  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  that  employed  at  the  Garden  and  tiie 
Gray  Herbarium. 

The  very  large  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  tiie  more  useful 
products  of  economic  plants  grows  in  size  and  utility  every  year.  It 
Is  now  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted  by  specialists  in  all  departments 
of  EkM)nomic  Botany,  and  it  is  placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  students 
properly  qualified.  The  friendly  I'elations  which  exist  between  this 
establishment  and  kindred  mneeums  Justify  the  hope  that  our  collec- 
tions  will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  and  symmetrically.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  of  economic  plants  and  products,  on  which  the 
writer  has  been  engaged  for  a  long  time,  will  probably  be  completed 
within  the  next  four  years. 

Concerning  our  coUection  of  fossil  plants.  Professor  Jackson  sends 
the  following  communicatiOD :  — 

During  the  year,  in  what  time  he  had  available.  Dr.  Bobert  T. 
Jackson  labelled  the  cretaceous  plants  from  the  Laramie  G-roup  of 
Golden,  Colorado,  and  the  Dakota  Group  of  Kansas.  Especial 
attention  was  paid  to  seeking  ont  and  labelling  types,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  this  group.  A  beginning  was  also  made  in  the  labelling 
of  the  Carboniferous  collection,  this  being  done  from  the  Lesquereux 
Catalogue,  which  gives  both  the  identification  and  locality  of  the 


The  Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  Garden  has  lost  two  of 
Its  members  during  the  past  academic  year.  Mr.  Augustus  Lowell 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  from  its  organization  in  1886,  and 
was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  its  meetings.  He  had  a 
well-marked  taste  for  Botany  and  IloriJculture,  and  a  wide  acquain- 
tance with  these  subjects ;  so  that  his  counsel  was  always  judidoua. 
He  did  much  toward  shaping  tbe  policy  of  the  Garden  and  contri- 
bnted  in  many  ways  to  its  advancement.  Mr.  George  A.  Nickerson 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  1892,  and  attended  all  of  its 
sessions  when  his  health  permitted.  He  had  manifested  of  late 
special  interest  in  the  exhibition  of  living  economic  plants  in  one  of 
our  greenhouses,  and  had  advised  some  changes  in  this  respect,  by 
which  the  number  of  species  would  liave  been  considerably  increased. 
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But  his  antiniely  death  renders  neceeaBi-y  a  postponement  of  these 
desirable  improvemente. 

The  Director  desires  to  place  on  record,  as  he  has  had  occasion  to 
do  many  times  before,  his  deep  obligations  to  the  members  of  the 
Overseers'  Committee  on  the  Botanic  G-arden  for  their  advice  and 
constant  assistance.  He  wishes,  ateo,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  well- 
directed  zeal  and  generosi^  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

GEOBGE  LINCOLN  GOODALE,  Director. 
Deoembeb,  1901. 
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THE   AENOLD  AKBORETUM. 

To  THE  PbBSIDBNT   OF   THE  UMITEBSITy :  

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  enbmit  the  following  report  oo  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  Jnl;  Slat,  1901. 

The  principal  work  of  construction  accomplished  during  the  year 
has  been  the  draining  of  the  large  peat  meadow  near  the  Jamaica 
K&in  entrance,  made  possible  by  the  conBtractton  of  the  sewer  built 
by  the  City  of  Boston  to  lower  the  water-lerel  in  this  meadow  and 
adjacent  territory,  and  finished  last  winter.  A  drainage  canal  from 
Ave  to  six  feet  deep  has  been  cut  throngb  the  meadow,  and  in 
connection  with  this  tile  drains  have  been  laid  where  necessary. 
In  this  way  about  fourteen  acres  of  land  which  has  been  too  wet 
for  tbe  satisfactory  growth  of  trees  has  been  made  a^-ailable  for 
tiie  collectiouB  and  for  the  use  of  the  public.  Abont  thirty  acres 
occupied  by  the  Birches,  Nettle-tiees,  and  conifers  have  been 
plowed,  graded,  and  laid  down  permanently  in  grass;  these  trees 
have  been  carefully  cultivated  and  the  ground  about  them  enriched. 
The  boundary  plantations  on  the  Petei^'B  Hill  extension  have  been 
finished ;  a  banning  of  the  arrangement  of  the  systematic  groups 
of  Willows  and  Poplars  has  been  made  on  the  lower  southern  and 
BOQlheastem  slopes  of  the  fatll;  and  a  lai^e  group  of  coniferB, 
principally  Spruces  and  Firs,  occupying  several  acres,  has  been 
planted  near  the  Walter  Street  front,  to  supplement  groups  of  these 
trees  already  established  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  Bussey  Street. 
The  strip  of  land  between  the  drive  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  hill 
and  the  woods  which  separate  this  drive  from  Bnseey  Street  has 
been  planted  with  a  collection  of  the  diflerent  species  and  varieties 
of  Crab-apples,  to  supplement  the  collection  of  these  trees  and 
shrubs  near  the  Forest  Hills  entrance,  which  is  greatly  conflaed  for 
want  of  sufHcient  space  and  is  an  inadequate  representation  of 
these  plants.  It  is  hoped  that  thb  new  group,  which  will  eventnally 
occupy  between  two  and  three  acres,  will  in  a  few  years  prove  an 
attractive  popular  feature  when  the  trees  are  in  fiower,  and,  like 
the  flowering  of  the  garden  varieties  of  the  Lilac,  bring  many 
visitors  to  the  Arboretum. 

The  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  hoi-ti cultural  and 
botanical  establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  6,119 
plants  and  1,7S9  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed,  as  follows : 
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To  the  United  States,  6,074  plants  and  328  packets  of  seeds ;  to 
Canada,  17  packets  of  seeds;  to  Great  Britain,  45  plants  and  205 
packets  of  seeds ;  to  the  oontdneot  of  Eniope,  1000  packets  of  seeds ; 
tojapan,  179  packetsof  seeds;  to  Java,  10  packets  of  seeds.  There 
have  been  received  during  the  jear  6,188  plants  (including  grafts  and 
cuttings)  and  415  packets  of  seeds. 

Daring  the  year  2,479  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added  to 
the  berbarinm,  and  1,928  sheets  distributed  to  other  establishments. 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  856  bound  volumes  and  460 
pamphlets. 

The  study  of  the  genua  Crataegus  (Hawthorns)  as  it  appears  in 
North  America  has  for  the  last  two  years  largely  engrossed  the  scien- 
tific activity  of  the  Arboretum,  and  lai^  collections  of  these  plants 
have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  they  grow.  Sowings 
of  the  seeds  of  many  species  have  been  made,  and  seeds  and  herba- 
rium specimens  have  been  distributed  to  the  principal  gardens  and 
botanical  museums  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Four  technical 
papers  on  this  subject  have  been  published  by  me  diwing  the  year, 
but  careful  and  sustained  work  extending  through  several  years  will 
be  needed  before  all  the  forms  which  this  genus  has  developed  in 
North  America  can  be  saljsfactorily  elucidated  and  added  to  the 
collection.  This  work,  which  has  already  made  known  a  number 
of  trees  which  had  jireviouBly  escaped  the  notice  of  botanists,  has 
delayed  the  appearance  of  the  two  final  volumea  of  The  Silva  of 
North  America ;  these  will  probably  appear,  however,  before  the 
end  of  another  year. 

Satisfactory  progress  Las  been  made  on  the  "Bradley  Bibliography 
of  dendrological  literature,  and  about  thirty-one  thousand  cards  are 
now  finished. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  to  the  public  made  by  the  Visiting 
Committee,  $95,970  has  been  added  during  the  year  to  the  Endow- 
ment Fund  of  the  Arboretum  in  sums  varying  from  $&  to  t5,000. 
It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  these  gifts  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Arboi'etum  have  not  come  entirely  from  persons  living  in 
Massachusetts,  and  that  a  substantial  portion  has  been  contributed 
from  other  states. 

I  take  this  op|ioi-tunity  to  express  my  thanks  agun  to  the  TruBtees 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for 
their  annual  grant  of  12,500  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Arboretum, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  support  and 
assistance. 

C.  8.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

To  TBE  PrBSIDSNT   OF  THE   UNirEBBITY  : 

Sm,  —  No  chaDges  were  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction  offered 
for  the  year,  and  but  a  single  change  in  the  instructors  in  chai^  of 
these  courses:  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Heimrod  gave  the  lectures  in  Electro- 
chemiatry  doring  the  second  half-year  (Chemistry  7*)  in  place  of  Dr. 
G.  N.  Lewis,  who  had  been  asstgued  a  Parker  Fellowship. 

The  namber  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1900,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Oetobai,  Juury  lit,         June  li^  loot  In. 

i«w.  imi.  i«ai.  i«Mi. 

ChemiitTj   3 81  72  SS  S3 

Chemiiti?    I 889  814  978  SM 

Chemiitr;   H 183  13t  133  86 

Cbemistr;   4 48  41  ST  3S 

Chemistry   6 85  88  39  21 

Chemiatry   6 IT  18  14  14 

CbemlBtrj   9 19  IT 

Chemiatrr  10 .  .  16  13 

Chemiitiy  20a 2  3  2  2 

Chemiatrj  Mb 6  6  6  T 

Chemiitrj  20e 3  3  2  3 

Chemirti?  30(1 8  8  3  4 

Chemlitr;  30e 1  4  4  S 

8ped«l 1  1  1 

Total 6S8  634  671  648 

The  number  of  students  in  Genei-al  Chemistry  (Chemistry  B), 
DescripliTe  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  and  Qualitative  Analysis 
(Chemistry  3)  was  much  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  tor 
the  first  time  we  were  unable  to  provide  desks  for  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  men  who  wished  to  enter  these  courses.  Our  records  do 
not  show  how  many  of  the  unsuccessful  applicants  immediately  with- 
drew into  courses  in  other  subjects,  but  forty  students  allowed  their 
applications  to  remain  on  file,  with  the  hope  of  securing  working 
places  within  a  reasonable  time.  Places  were  assigned  to  sixteen 
of  these  men  during  the  month  of  October,  but  there  were  thirteen 
names  still  on  the  waiting  list  on  the  first  of  December ;  and  there 
were  five  men  who  were  unable  to  secure  desks  nntil  after  the  Christ- 
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mas  recess.  The  proportloa  of  students  who  were  unable  to  be^ 
their  work  in  the  laboratoiy  at  the  opening  of  Uie  year  was  largest 
in  Descriptive  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  since  collegiate  seniori^ 
was  considered  in  the  assignment ;  it  here  reached  the  serious  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eleven  or  twelve  applicants.  Among  the  students 
who  were  thus  seriously  handicapped  in  their  work  were  aeveiml 
members  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  whom  Chemistry 
was  a  reqnired  atndy.  During  the  whole  year  students  in  the  two 
elementary  courses  (Chemistry  B  and  Chemistry  1)  were  obliged  to 
work  in  the  some  laboratory,  to  their  own  disadvantage  and  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  their  instructors.  In  the  more  advanced 
courses  the  numbers  were  unusually  large  and  the  various  laboratories 
were  filled  or  over-crowded. 

The  following  investigations  were  mode  during  the  year  under  the 
direction  of  Professor' Jackson ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Earle  continued  his  work 
upon  the  colored  substances  derived  from  nitro  compounds  by  the 
action  of  sodic  alcoholates;  Mr.  H.  C.  Porter  took  up  the  study  of 
tetrabromorthoquinone  which  had  been  begun  by  Mr.  W.  Koch  in 
the  previous  year;  Mr.  A,  H.  Fiske  studied  many  derivatives  of 
v-tribrom benzol ;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mark  continued  his  study  of  dicyani- 
mide,  and  later  attempted  to  prepare  from  alizarine  the  correspondii^ 
orthoquiuone. 

Professor  Sanger,  at  the  request  of  the  Bureaa  of  Constraction 
and  Repair,  United  States  Navy  Department,  made  an  extended 
iDvestigation  into  the  absolute  and  compu^tive  merits  of  two  pro- 
cesses for  the  fire-proofing  of  certain  woods  used  in  the  construction 
and  internal  fitting  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
investigatioD  was  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Naval  Conetnictor 
William  J.  Baxter,  U.S.N.,  under  whose  direction  exhaustive  physi- 
cal tests  were  made  on  the  woods  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  With 
Mr,  M,  L.  McCarthy,  Professor  Sanger  studied  the  determination 
of  sine  by  electrolysis,  and  devised  a  method  for  the  determination 
of  zinc  In  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  organic  matter.  Under 
his  direction  Mr.  O.  L.  Daudt  made  a  study  of  the  method  of  Kinni- 
cutt  for  the  determination  of  carboiuc  oxide,  witb  particular  reference 
to  its  use  in  tbe  examination  of  the  air  of  living  rooms,  and  Mr.  N. 
R.  Davis  investigated  the  action  of  polysulphides  of  ammonium  upon 
capric  sulphide. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Richards:  Mr.  G.  W.  Heimrod  completed  the  chemical 
work  upon  the  silver  voltameter,  and  showed  that  the  new  form  of 
this  instrument  is  exceedingly  trustworthy;    Mr.  E.  H.  Archibald 
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determlQed  ti>e  atomic  weight  of  caesium  by  the  analysis  of  the  ohlo- 
nde  and  found  the  value  132.89  as  the  average  of  ten  deterniina- 
tioDB ;  Mr.  F.  Bouuet,  Jr.,  continued  his  work  upon  the  constitution 
of  chromic  solutions ;  Mr.  H.  Bisbee  worked  oat  the  mechanism  of 
the  occlusion  of  magnesia  by  calcic  oxalate,  determined  the  solubility 
of  calcic  oxalate  and  studied  certain  phenomena  of  electrolytic 
deposition ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells  verified  with  great  care  the  transition 
temperature,  82". 36,  of  sodic  sulphate  by  means  of  three  new  standard 
timmfMneters  recently  purchased  by  the  Laboratory,  and  Mr.  £.  H. 
Webb  continued  the  photf^raphic  study  of  the  altotropism  of  steel. 

Dr.  Torrey  investigated  the  action  of  alkaline  nitrites  upon  certain 
Oi^anic  bodies  containing  halogen. 

Professor  Hill  continued  the  study  of  dehydromucic  acid  and 
certain  of  its  derivatives ;  under  his  direction  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  con- 
tinued the  investigation  of  nitromalonic  aldehyde,  and  Mr.  O.  P. 
Black  undertook  the  study  of  the  product  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassic  nitrite  upon  ethyl  mucobromate. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1 .  Certain  Derivativea  of  MetBdibromdinitrobenzol .  By  C.  L. 
JaCESOM  and  W.  P.  Coho£.  Froc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  75;  Am.  Ckem. 
Joum.,  xxtI,  1. 

2.  A  New  Conception  of  Thermal  Presaure,  and  a  Theoiy  of  Solutions. 
By  G.  N.  Lbwis.  Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  145;  Zeilschr.  pht/g.  Chem., 
XXXV,  343. 

3.  On  Certain  Derivatives  of  Orthobenzoquinone.  By  C.  L.  Jacksom 
■ad  W.  Koch.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  197;  Am.  Chem.  Journ.,  xsvi, 
10. 

4.  On  the  Action  of  Sodic  Solphlle  on  Tribromdinitrobenzol  and  Tri- 
bromtrinitrobenzol.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  R.  B.  Earlb.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxvi,  231 ;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  46. 

6.  Suggestion  concerning  Uie  Nomenclature  of  Heat-Capacily.  By 
T.  W.  RiCBABDS.  Proc.  Am.  Acad. .  xxxvi,  327 ;  ZeUaehr.  phyt.  Chem., 
xxxvi,  358. 

6.  Symmetrical  Triiodbenzol.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and  G.  E.  Bekb. 
Proc,  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  333;  Am.  Chem.  Jotim.,  xxvi,  £5. 

7.  A  Study  of  Growing  Crystals  by  Instantaneous  Photamicrography. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  E.  H.  Archibald.  Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi, 
343;  Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  61;  Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1901. 

8.  A  Table  of  the  Atomic  Weights  of  Seventy-seven  Elements.  By 
T.  W.  Richards.     Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  601. 

9.  The  Occlusion  of  Magneeic  Oxalate  by  Calcic  Oxalate,  and  the 
Solubility  of  Calcic  Oxalate.  By  T.  W.  Richards,  C.  F.  MgCafkrbt 
and  H.  Bisbke.  Froc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvi,  377;  Zeilschr.  anorg.  Chem., 
xxviii,  71. 
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10.  The  Posaible  Significance  of  Chaoging  Atomic  Volume.  BfT.W. 
RiCHABDS.     Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  zxxvU,  1. 

11.  The  Law  of  Physico-Chemical  Change.  By  G.  N.  Lewis.  JVoc. 
Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  49;  Zetiachr.  phys.  Chem.,  xsxTiii,  20fi- 

On  Dehydromndc  Acid.     By  H.  B.  Hux: 

15.  On  D^ydromucic  Acid  and  Certain  of  its  DerivalJTes.  By  I.  K. 
Phelps  and  W.  J,  Hale.     Am.  Clutm.  Joum.,  xxv,  445. 

13.  On  the  Reduction  of  Dehydromucic  Acid.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and 
A.  S.  Wheelbb.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxv.  463. 

14.  The  Solubility  of  Manganous  Sulphate.  By  T.  W.  Richabdb  and 
F.  R.  Fbapbie.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvi,  75. 

16.  The  Standard  of  Atomic  Weighta.  By  T.  W.  Richabm.  Proc. 
Am.  Aead.,  xxsrii,  177. 

It  was  impossible  to  make  farther  proTisitm  during  the  summer 
tot  the  accommodation  of  students  in  Elementary  Chemistry  since  no 
floor  space  remained  which  could  be  oaed  for  such  a  purpose.  A.t 
tlie  opening  of  the  current  year  a  still  lai^er  proportion  of  stndenta, 
who  wished  to  begin  tlie  study  of  Chemistry  with  us,  were  unable  to 
secure  desks.  Id  the  more  advanced  courses  we  are  now  barely  able 
to  provide  our  students  with  suitable  working  places ;  in  the  near 
future  it  will  doubtless  be  impossible  to  find  room  for  all  who  apply, 
unless,  indeed,  the  growth  of  our  advanced  courses  is  materially 
retarded  by  the  loss  in  successive  years  of  an  increasing  number  of 
stndents  in  the  elementary  courses,  who  are  necessarily  excluded 
from  the  over-crowded  laboratories  in  Boylston  Hall. 

HENRY  B.  HILL,  Director. 
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To  THE   PbBSIDENT  OF  TUB   UHTVEBSnT : 

Sib,  —  It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  quanti- 
tative work  in  the  subject  of  Physios ;  for  the  courses  in  which  this 
work  is  made  the  essential  feature  are  steadily  growing  in  the  num- 
ber of  students.  The  purely  lecture  system  in  Physics  has  become 
obsolete  in  this  University. 

While  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  revolutionized  daring 
the  put  twenty-five  years,  the  subject  also  has  nndergooe  great 
changes.  Hy  predecessors,  lecturing  on  light  and  heat,  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  include  the  subject  of  electricity  and  magnetism 
in  their  treatment  of  radiant  energy ;  for  the  great  theory  that  this 
energy  is  electronuffnetic  had  not  been  developed  during  their  period 
of  work  in  the  University.  A  great  advance  was  made  in  the  last 
century  when  the  theory  of  the  nndalatory  nature  of  light  was 
established.  We  have  made  a  still  greater  stride  in  conceiving  the 
waves  of  light  and  heat  as  electromt^Detic  waves,  and  in  thus 
connecting  in  close  relationship  phenomena  which  our  ancestors 
treated  as  separate  and  individual  manifestations  of  nature. 

Within  five  years,  also,  the  subject  of  Physical  Chemistry  has 
become  of  transcendent  importance ;  and  the  advanced  students  in 
liiysiCB,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  turning  their  attention 
to  this  rapidly  growing  subject.  Most  of  the  physical  units  and 
physical  constants  have  been  detennined  to  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  is  satisfactory  for  the  needs  of  the  engineer;  and  the  physi- 
dst  is  now  compelled  to  study  the  motions  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  matter,  the  molecules  and  ions,  in  order  to  advance  our  knowledge. 
The  subject  of  the  X-rays  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  this  new 
branch  of  physical  science.  Molecular  physics  has  thus  become  the 
leading  subject  of  the  day,  and  the  young  physicist  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  ae  well  as  of  Pure  Physics  and  of  Mathe- 
matics. While  in  most  subjects  the  limits  of  accuracy  are  very 
wide,  in  Physics  an  accuracy  often  of  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  can 
be  obtained ;  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  result  true  even  to  one 
per  cent,  is  very  great.  The  stodent  in  Physics  soon  realizes  that  he 
has  entered  npon  a  strenuous  career ;  and  this  conviction  accounte 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  comparatively  few  graduate  students  in 
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all  aniversities  who  contioae  Id  the  work  of  physical  Investigatioii. 
It  IB  natorftl  to  desire  quick  results ;  these,  however,  generally  result 
in  a  lower  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  number  of  students  ia  the  physical  courses  during  the  year 
was  470 ;  we  enter  upon  a  new  year  with  close  upon  500. 

Seven  graduate  students  were  engaged  upon  iuTestigations  during 
1900  and  1901.  Four  of  these  students  also  acted  as  assistants. 
The  positions  of  assistants  are  much  valued,  for  they  afford  an  expe- 
rience in  teaching  by  means  of  which  one's  knowledge  is  tested. 
The  subjects  of  research  wei-e  as  follows :  — 

Polarizatioo  phenomena  and  reaistance  ol  t^e  voltaic  cell.  Mr.  C.  H. 
ATBR8.     To  appear  in  the  PhyHcal  Sevieui. 

On  a  new  form  of  spectroscope.  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman.  Publication 
reaerred,  in  order  that  the  inatrument  may  be  used  in  an  inyealigation 
upon  the  short  waves  of  tight. 

Occlusion  of  hydrogen  by  palladium.  Mr.  W.  £.  McElfresr.  Inves- 
tigation still  continued. 

Relaxation  time  of  electric  condensers.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown.  A  subject 
for  which  a  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Berlin  Academy.  Mr.  Brown 
has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Belmont  School  in  California,  and  has  taken 
the  necessary  apparatus  with  him  to  finish  the  Investigation,  wliich  has 
already  occupied  two  years. 

A  modified  form  ol  vacuum  pump  for  investigation  in  gases.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Buruank.  Mr.  BuBUANK  has  accepted  a  position  in  a  high  school 
and  the  investigation  was  discontinued. 

Electric  waves  on  wires  and  in  paraffine.  Prafessor  W.  G.  Horhell. 
This  paper  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sdenee  for 
December. 

Contribution  to  the  theory  of  the  oscillator  used  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
Mr.  C,  H.  Chant,  Instructor  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  artacde 
ia  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  for  January. 

The  magnetic  effect  of  rapidly  moving  electric  charges.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Adahs,  holder  of  the  Tyndall  Scholarship.  Publiahed  in  the  London 
Philosophieat  Magazine. 

Actinic  effects  of  electric  sparks  between  terminals  of  different  metals. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Adaus  and  Professor  J.  Trowbridge.     Still  unpublished. 

Relstiona  between  the  actinic  effect  of  electric  sparks  and  the  energy  nec- 
essary to  produce  them.  Mr.  C.  U.  Chamt  and  Professor  J.  Trowuridoe. 
To  be  continued. 

The  effect  of  ionizatiou  and  electric  resistance.  Mr.  T.  C.  McKay. 
Still  continued. 

Tlie  apectrum  of  aqueous  vapor.  Professor  J.  Trowbbidge.  Still 
unpublished. 

The  speutra  of  hydrogen  and  some  of  its  compounds.  Professor 
J.  Thowhridge.  Publiahed  in  the  American  Journal  of  SdeTKe  and  in 
the  London  PhilosopAical  Magaxine. 
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In  any  atatiHtical  account  of  the  number  of  graduate  students 
engaged  in  research  in  the  laboratory  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that 
tiie  four  assistants  have  been  occupied  either  in  independent  iQyeati- 
gatioae  or  in  researches  with  the  professors. 

Professor  Hall  has  given  attention  to  the  Electron  theories  of 
electrical  and  thermal  conduction,  and  the  possibility  of  producing 
ionization  in  metals  by  means  of  the  X-rays,  or  other  forms  of 
radiation. 

Professor  Sabine  has  continued  bis  work  in  acoustics,  and  is 
occupied  upon  the  cause  of  the  relative  phase  retardation  of  the 
principal  polarized  components  of  light  undei^oing  total  internal 
reflection.  He  has  also  devised  an  optical  color  mixer  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  great  service  in  chromatics. 

Mr.  C.  H,  Chant,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Professor 
W.  G.  Hormell,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  completed  their  investigations 
for  the  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  during  the  year;  and  on 
their  return  to  their  respective  universities  sent  two  of  their  graduate 
students  to  study  in  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  graduate  student,  gave  during  the  year  a  course 
of  lectnres  on  the  ionization  of  gases  which  were  well  attended. 
These  lectnres  were  the  first  lectures  given  by  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
unattached  to  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  result  seems  favorable  to  a 
continoance  of  the  experiment. 

It  ia  encouraging  to  reflect  that,  although  popular  delusions  which 
seem  to  many  to  have  the  characteristic  aspect  of  scientiflc  truth, 
may  have  at  times  great  vogue,  there  is  a  small  but  precious  contin- 
gent of  young  men  who  are  being  carefully  trained  to  scientiflc 
accuracy.  It  may  be  said  that  the  hope  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  it 
la  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  onr  surroundings,  resides  in  the 
increase  of  such  workers.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
recent  gift  of  Mr.  Coolidge  for  physical  research  is  a  most  notable 
one ;  for  it  is  the  flrst  recognition  in  America  of  the  great  importance 
of  investigations  in  Physics,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  suitable 
endowment  for  their  prosecution.  The  gift  will  greatly  aid  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  graduate  studeuts  in  the  Department  in  making  this 
University  a  centre  of  research. 

JOHN   TROWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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To  THX  President  op  the  Unitersity  :  — 

Sib, — The  work  of  the  Fsycbologtcal  Laboratory  was  carried  <hi 
during  the  past  year  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  same  instmctors,  and  without  important  changes  in 
the  technical  equipment.  While  the  elementary  conrses  were  well 
attended,  the  chief  emphasis  was  a^in  laid  on  the  original  research 
work,  in  which  twenty-one  advanced  students  were  eng^ed. 

The  following  investigations  have  been  completed  or  brought  to  a 
provisional  conclusion :  Mr.  Holt  has  studied  the  phenomena  of 
partial  bliudneas  and  visual  anaesthesia  during  voluntary  eye-move- 
ments ;  Mr.  MacDongall  has  examined  the  absolute  consciousness  of 
direction  and  distance ;  Mr.  Messenger  has  carried  on  bis  investiga- 
tion into  the  discrimination  of  tactual  sensations,  supplemented  by 
Mr.  George's  stndy  of  the  temporal  relations  of  such  discriminating 
acts  ;  Mr.  Haines  has  completed  his  extensive  work  on  combinations 
of  simple  judgments,  and  Mr.  Stetson  his  study  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme ;  Mr.  Moore  has  been  engaged  with  the  voluntary  power  over 
memory  pictures,  Mr.  Hylan  with  the  duration  of  ceriain  acts  of 
apperception,  Mr.  Dunlap  with  the  perception  of  tactual  time-intervals, 
and  Mr.  Amsden  with  certain  optical  illusions ;  Mr.  Yerkes  has 
carried  on  hie  large  work  on  the  reaction- times  of  animals,  supple- 
mented by  studies  in  the  associations  of  animals ;  Mr.  Iluggins  has 
worked  on  the  habite  of  the  crayfish,  Mr.  Roose  on  the  emotions  of 
birds. 

More  than  in  previous  years  has  the  double  need  been  felt,  first, 
of  an  official  Oi^an  of  publication ;  secondly,  of  a  laboratory  building 
wl^cb  should  offer  more  satisfactory  quarters  for  work  tlian  those  in 
Upper  Dane  Hall.  In  both  directions  the  first  steps  have  been  taken 
daring  tbe  past  year. 

The  papers  of  the  laboratoiy  students  have  thus  far  been  scattered. 
Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  the  Psychological  Beview,  but  the 
space  at  our  disposal  in  the  columns  of  that  magazine  has  never 
been  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  work  produced.  Some  of  the 
more  extensive  investigations  of  previous  years,  including  even  some 
doctors'  theses,  had  to  remain  unpublished.  The  plan  which  has 
been  formed  now  is  to  publish  most  of  our  researches  nnder  the  title 
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*'HarTU^  P8ychol<^cal  StudieB,"  ae  special  Supplementary  Vol- 
nmee  of  the  PB;choI<^cal  Review,  Favorable  coaditions  have  been 
eecnred  from  the  publishere.  The  first  of  these  volumea,  containing 
about  fourteen  papers  from  the  above-mentioned  work  of  the  last 
year,  is  to  appear  in  the  spring  of  1902. 

Our  hopes  for  a  new  laboratory  are  not  qnite  so  near  fulfilment  at 
present,  but  in  this  respect  also  the  last  year  has  given  the 
decisive  impulse.  The  Philosophical  Division  bother  with  the 
Visiting  Committee  decided  in  the  spring  of  1901  to  work  syste- 
maticaUy  toward  the  erection  of  a  spacious  building,  devot«d  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  Division,  including  that  in  pbilosopby,  psychology, 
sociology,  and  education.  It  is  the  wish  of  all  concerned  to  call 
the  proposed  building  after  the  man  who  among  all  Harvard  grad- 
aat«B  gave  most  inspiration  to  philoeophical  feeling,  —  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  It  is  our  hope  to  open  Emerson  Hall  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  in  May,  1903.  The  motives  which  led 
OB  to  desire  such  a  building,  and  the  purposes  which  it  can  aerve  not 
only  for  the  department  bat  for  the  whole  University  and  commonity, 
I  have  fully  set  forth  in  a  circular  which  was  reprinted  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.  While  the  first  two 
stories  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  lecture  rooms,  libraries, 
seminary  rooms,  etc.,  the  whole  third  story  will  be  a  psychological 
laboratory,  witii  about  sixteen  rooms  adjusted  to  the  special  needs 
of  oar  work. 

HUGK)  MUNSTERBERG, 

Profamr  of  Ptyehoiogy. 
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To  THB  FBBSIDSNT   OF   IHK   UmIVEBSITY  ; 

Sib,  —  Three  important  aatronomioal  events  have  occurred  during 
the  past  year :  the  opposition  of  the  Planet  Eros,  which  brought  this 
intereating  object  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  it  will  be  again  for  many 
yean;  the  appearance  of  the  New  Star  in  P«raeuB,  the  brightest 
object  of  its  class  which  has  been  seen  for  three  hundred  yean; 
and  the  Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  Sumatra,  in  which  the  duration 
of  totality  was  greater  than  in  any  similar  event  during  many  years. 

Fifty  directors  of  observatories  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Director  of  the  Paris  Observatory  in  observing  the  position  of 
Eros  to  determine  the  solar  parallax.  Additional  observations 
made  here,  therefore,  did  not  seem  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
meaenres  of  the  light  promised  to  be  of  special  importance ;  and  their 
value  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery  that  the  light  of 
Eros  is  variable. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  the  New  Star,  as 
described  below.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  discover  a  faint  object  of  this  class  than  a  bright  one, 
and  that  of  the  eight  new  stars  observed  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
six,  including  all  that  were  faint,  were  found  at  this  Observatory. 
The  general  faUnre  of  the  Eclipse  observations  in  Sumatra,  owing  to 
clouds,  seems  to  justify  our  policy  of  not  spending  much  money  on 
such  work.  loBtrumente  are  loaned  to  observers  who  will  go  in  any 
case,  and  the  large  expense  of  sending  special  observers  is  thus 
avoided. 

Last  year  it  was  shown  that  the  unpublished  material  at  the 
Observatory  wotUd  fill  about  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Annals. 
Accordingly  an  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  pat  it  in 
shape  for  publication,  or  at  least  in  such  a  form  that  its  floal  publi> 
cation  would  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  For  this  purpose 
samples  of  many  of  the  tables  have  been  put  In  type,  so  that  the 
exact  form  may  be  settled.  It  appears  that  of  these  volumes  two 
and  a  half  have  been  completed  and  distributed,  four  and  a  half  are 
partly  in  type,  good  progress  has  been  made  with  twelve,  and  but 
little  bas  been  done  with  nine.  The  importance  of  an  early  comple- 
tion of  this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.     A  small  additional 
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ezpenditare  would  permit  rapid  progress ;  &ad  delay  endaogen  the 
possible  loss  of  moch  work  on  which  targe  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  have  already  been  made. 

Observatori  Instrdjikicts. 

Batt  Equatorial. — The  obserrations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O.  C.  Wendell  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  iu  previous  years.  Over  sixteen  thousand 
photometric  light  comparieons  have  been  made,  largely  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  With  this  iostrument 
1,224  photometric  comparisons  were  made  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2, 
976  of  SS  Cygni,  944  of  R  Ursae  Minoris,  896  of  U  Cephei,  660  of 
xCygoi,  512  of  ^Persei,  S52  of  the  Algol  variable  +46° 3062, 
288  of  d  Seipentie,  266  of  the  variable  73.1901  Scuti,  242 
of  W  Delpbini,  240  of  Z  Hercalis,  160  of  B  Lyrae,  144  of 
-(-  42°  3338,  and  128  of  U  Geminorum.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
1,804  comparisons  were  made  of  o  Ceti,  192  of  U  Camelopardali, 
and  1,984  of  double  stars  with  a  second  photometer  adapted  to  the  . 
comparison  of  stars  too  near  bother  to  be  measured  with  the 
first  instmment.  The  same  instrument  has  been  used  in  the  photo- 
metric measurement  of  Jupit«i''s  satellites  while  undergoii^  eclipse. 
17  eclipeefl  have  been  observed,  making  the  total  number  719.  The 
light  of  the  PUnet  Eros  was  determined  photometrically  on  50  nights, 
the  number  of  settings  being  2,456.  The  Planet  Tercidina  was  also 
measured  on  8  nights,  and  Vesta  on  5  nights,  the  number  of  settings 
being  284  and  192,  respectively.  Photometric  observations  of  com* 
parison  stars  for  variables  have  also  been  continued,  the  number  of 
e«ttjngs  being  1,512.  312  relative  estimates  have  also  been  made. 
Tbe  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period  through- 
ont  their  changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the  results  to  the  scale  of  the 
meridian  photometer,  have  been  continued.  A  few  estimates  by  the 
method  of  Argelander  have  been  made,  generally  when  the  stars 
were  too  faint  to  be  observed  with  small  instruments.  The  selection 
and  meoaurement  of  twelfth  magnitude  standards  and  the  selection  of 
fourteenth  mi^nitude  standards  have  been  continned.  Several  other 
objects  of  a  miscellaneous  character  have  also  been  observed. 

Similar  observatione  of  variables  and  comparison  stars  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  961  estimates  of  variables, 
61  estimates  of  .comparison  stars,  and  81  estimates  of  Nova  Persei, 
No.  2,  have  been  made  by  Miss  Cannon.  163  estimates  of  variables 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson,  and  65  by  Mr.  White.  82  estimates 
of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson.     2,386 
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estimates  of  variables,  and  288  estimates  of  the  Nova  have  been 
made  by  Hr.  Campbell  with  a  fleld-glass  and  with  the  naked  eye. 
182  estimates  of  the  Nova  were  made  by  Mr.  Danne  with  an  opera 
glass  and  with  the  naked  eye.  651  estimates  of  variables  and  of  the 
Mova  have  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Seagrave  of  Providence,  and 
communicated  by  him  to  this  Observatory.  Observations  of  van* 
ablcs  have  also  been  communicated  by  Mr.  John  B.  Eadie  of 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Zacchens  Daniel  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and 
by  SenoF  Manuel  Pereira  of  St.  Michaels,  Azores. 

Sferidian  Cirde.  —  Observations  of  zone  stars,  fandamental  stars, 
and  almanac  stars  were  made  on  12  nights,  for  the  purpose  of  ctmi- 
paring  the  results  found  with  the  present  apparatus  of  spider  lines 
and  declination  micrometer  with  those  formerly  obtained  with  ruled 
glass  plates.  The  work  of  one  night  was  merely  experimental,  and 
not  reduced ;  the  rest  was  reduced  and  prep&red  for  pubhcation  as 
Vol.  XH,  No.  VII,  of  the  Annals  of  the  Observatory.  The  observa- 
tions comprised  in  all,  77  of  fundamental  stars,  212  of  zone  stars, 
and  63  of  almanac  stars.  Observations  of  the  Planet  Eros  were 
made  by  Mr.  Dunne  on  8  nights,  during  which  there  were  37  observa- 
tions of  comparison  stars,  and  65  of  clock  stars.  Mr.  Dunne  also 
observed  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  on  5  dates  early  in  1901,  and  on  8 
dates  six  months  later.  This  work  includes  109  observations  of 
clock  stars.  Additional  observations  were  made  for  clock  error  and 
to  determine  other  instrumental  constants. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  of  stars  in  the  zone  —  9°  50'  to 
— 14'  10'  has  progressed  as  follows  :  The  corrections  to  the  original 
values  of  AT  -|-  m  and  the  polar  point,  required  by  the  flnal  places 
of  the  fandamental  stare,  have  been  computed  for  1888,  and  those 
for  the  polar  point  also  for  1890, 1891,  1892,  and  1895.  About  two 
thirds  of  those  for  AT  +  m  sre  computed  for  1890  and  1891. 
The  examination  of  the  observations  made  during  the  years  1888  to 
1892  inclusive,  for  laige  errors  of  reduction,  is  complete  for  eleven 
of  the  twenty-four  hoars  of  right  ascension,  and  nearly  complete  for 
fonr  and  a  half  hours  more.  The  observations  made  during  the  yean 
1896,  1897,  and  1898,  originally  reduced  with  the  final  places  of  the 
fundamental  stars,  have  all  been  redaced  to  1900,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  stars  originally  intended  for  observation.  The  precessions 
and  secular  variations  of  all  these  stars  have  also  been  computed. 
About  one  quarter  of  those  relating  to  stars  casually  observed  are 
now  computed. 

The  reduction  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Bf^rs  daring  the  years  1879  to  1688  has  been  continued  by  Miss 
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S.  C.  Bond  nnder  the  supervision  of  Mies  Anna  Winlock.  Aboat 
two  thirds  of  tlie  reductions  from  apparent  to  mean  place  have  been 
oompated. 

12-ifuA  Meridian  I%otometer.  — With  this  instmment  54,448  set- 
tiogB  have  been  made  by  the  Director  on  126  nights.  In  all  198,672 
settings  have  been  made  in  three  years.  Although  the  observations 
have  been  m^ntained  without  interruption  throughout  the  entire  year, 
except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  the  number  is  much  less  than 
in  previous  years.  This  is  due  to  two  causes :  first,  the  extraordi- 
nary spell  of  cloudy  weather  from  March  to  July;  seoondly,  the 
faintnesB  of  the  stars  recently  observed,  which  rendered  their  identi- 
fication and  measurement  slower  and  much  more  laborious.  The 
catalogue  of  9,233  Durchmustening  stare  was  completed;  and 
observations  were  made  of  36  eequencee  of  groups  of  stars  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude.  This  work  has  also  been  completed  and  in  a 
great  measure  reduced.  Sequences  have  been  selected  for  67  of  the 
variables  contained  in  Series  I,  II,  and  III  of  Hf^en's  Catal<^^es, 
which,  when  observed,  with  the  meaeures  previously  made,  will  per- 
mit the  magnitudea  of  all  the  stars  in  this  work  to  be  reduced  to  the 
photometric  scale.  The  Planet  Eros  has  been  obsen'ed  on  56  nights, 
besides  comparison  stars  and  various  misceUaneone  objecte. 

Meridian  PhiAometer.  —  With  this  instrument  3S,316  settings  have 
been  made  by  Professor  Solon  I.  Bailey  on  98  nights.  The  total 
number  of  settings  so  far  made  with  this  instniment  is  1,083,180. 
The  principal  work  this  year  has  been  the  observation  of  a  catalogue 
of  S76  standard  stars  of  about  the  fifth  magnitude,  one  in  each 
r^on  10°  square.  A  lai^  part  of  these  stars  have  been  observed 
on  ten  nights,  eight  settings  being  made  on  each  night.  A  large 
number  of  comparison  stars  for  Eros  and  other  similar  objects  have 
also  been  observed. 

HENitr  Dkapes  Memorial. 
The  nnmber  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11-incb  Draper  tele- 
scope was  67S,  making  18,485  in  all  with  this  instrument;  with  the 
8-incb  Draper  telescope,  1,766,  making  the  total  number  27,6&6. 
The  number  of  photographs  of  the  stare  taken  at  Cambridge  during 
the  year  is  4,081.  9  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  and  5  occulta- 
tions,  have  been  succeesfully  observed  with  the  11-inch  Draper  tele* 
scope.  The  number  of  objecte  having  peculiar  epectra,  found  by 
Mrs.  Fleming  from  on  examination  of  the  photographs,  is  unusually 
small  this  year,  as  a  lai^  portion  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Annals.     Two  new  variables,  three  stars  having 
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peculiar  spectra,  and  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
spectram  of  U  Andromedae  have,  however,  been  found.  One  vari- 
able has  been  found  by  the  Director.  Much  time  has  been  spent  on 
the  preparation  of  a  volume  of  the  Annals,  which  will  contain  photo- 
graphic magnitudes  of  195  variables  discovered  here,  on  all  the 
photographs  taken  from  1885  to  1901,  inclusive.  The  magnitudes 
and  position  of  the  comparison  stars  for  these  variables  are  nearly 
completed  and  will  All  the  greater  pcxtion  of  another  volume. 
A  variety  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  New  Star  in  Farseus. 
An  examination  of  the  early  plates  of  the  region  showed  that  on 
February  19,  1901,  two  days  before  it  was  first  seen,  if  then  in 
existence  it  must  have  been  fainter  than  the  twelfth  m^nitnde.  By 
promptly  phott^raphing  its  spectmm  on  February  22  and  23,  through 
thick  clouds,  remarkable  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  early  condition 
of  this  body.  A  series  of  measnrementa  of  different  portions  of  tbe 
continnouB  spectmm,  and  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  bright  lines, 
shows  how  much  of  the  photographic  brightness  is  due  to  each  portion 
of  the  spectrum.  The  discovery  of  the  variability  in  the  light  of 
Eros  has  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  early  phot<^raphs  of  this 
body,  and  will  enable  the  period  to  be  determined  with  great  aooaracy. 
Photographs  of  the  spectmm  of  lightning  were  obtained  last  sununw 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  Draper  instmmentB.  The  resemblance  to 
the  spectra  of  new  stars  is  curious,  and  the  variation  in  different 
flashes  is  very  instructive. 

Mr.  Edward  S.  King  continues  in  charge  of  the  work  of  taking 
and  developing  the  pbot<^raphB.  Several  novelties  have  been  intro- 
dnced.  For  example,  the  spectrum  of  Novn  Persei,  when  within 
10°  of  the  horizon,  has  been  phot<^^pbed  with  an  objective  prism, 
the  latter  being  turned  by  a  computed  amoaat  so  as  to  correct  for 
the  atmospheric  refraction  In  declination.  Photc^^hs  of  stellar 
spectra  have  been  shaded  automatically,  so  that  the  ends  are  as 
intense  as  the  centre,  by  int«rpoBing  contact  prints  and  porcelain 
screens. 

In  the  systematic  charting  of  the  sky  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope 
covers  all  parts  north  of  declination — 12".  5  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year ;  the  Cooke  lens  covers  all  parts  available  at  this  latitude  two 
or  more  times  a  mouth ;  and  the  Transit  Photometer  furnishes  on 
every  clear  night  a  record  of  all  stars  crossing  the  meridian  and 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  the  best  plates  of  these  three  series  of 
photographs  the  faintest  stars  visible  are  of  about  the  thirteenth, 
twelfth,  and  sixth  magnitudes,  respectively.  In  extension  of  this 
scheme,  work  has  been  inaugurated  with  a  small  Roes-Zeiss  lens 
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which  covers  a  field  about  60°  square.  An  exposure  of  one  hour 
shows  stars  as  faint  as  the  eighth  magaitude ;  and  all  visible  in  a 
»ngle  night  can  be  phot<^raphed  by  exposing  seven  plates.  Similar 
series  of  photographs  of  Uie  southern  stars  ore  taken  at  Arequipa. 

BorDEN  Department, 

The  station  at  Areqnipa  has  remained  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bailey.  No  further  difScnlties  have  been  experienced  in  the 
traoaponation  of  the  photographic  plates.  The  shipments  have  been 
made  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  13-inch  Boyden  tele- 
scope is  140,  making  10,354  in  all ;  and  2,269  with  tbe  8-inch  Bache 
telescope,  making  28,608  in  all.  The  total  number  of  photographs 
taken  this  year  at  the  Arequipa  station  is  4,269.  200  visual  observa- 
tioQfl  of  50  southern  variable  stars  have  been  made,  by  Ai^elander's 
method,  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Frost.  The  systcmatio  examination  of  all  stars 
south  of  declination  —  30°,  between  the  mi^itudes  6.3  and  7.0, 
inclusive,  for  the  detection  of  new  double  Htars,  has  been  continued 
1^  Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  few  stars,  which  culminate  during  the  cloudy 
season,  remain  to  complete  this  work. 

On  January  1,  for  reoeons  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the 
ontlying  meteorological  stations  at  MoUendo,  La  Joya,  Vincocaya, 
Puno,  and  also  the  stations  on  £1  Misti,  were  discontinued.  During 
tbe  year  1900,  self-registering  wind  instruments,  devised  and  con- 
strncted  by  Sr.  Mnniz,  were  used  at  these  stations,  in  addition  to  the 
instruments  heretofore  employed.  Good  records  of  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  were  obtained.  The  Fergusson  Meteort^raph 
was  installed  during  1900  at  the  Mt.  Blanc  station,  on  the  flank  of 
El  Misti.  The  records  obtained,  although  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
may  yield  results  of  value. 

The  discussion  of  variables  in  clusters  has  been  carried  forward  by 
Professor  S.  I.  Bailey.  Besides  the  obeervations  of  the  variable 
stars  in  uCentauri,  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  discussion  of  50  plioto- 
graphs  of  the  variables  in  Messier  3,  and  100  photographs  of  those 
in  Messier  5,  is  in  progress.  It  baa  been  found  that  50  photographs 
of  a  cluster,  if  well  distributed  through  a  number  of  years,  furnish,  in 
general,  sufficient  material  for  the  detennination  of  the  periods  and 
light-cnrveti  of  tbe  variables.  To  complete  this  number  of  photo- 
graphs for  the  remaining  clusters,  which  are  known  to  contain  vari- 
ables, about  200  plates  are  needed.  These  plates  require  long 
expoaores,  and  must  be  followed  with  special  skiU.     They  are  now 
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being  taken  at  Arequipa  with  the  18-incb  telescope  by  Mr.  Frost. 
Many  of  the  variable  stare  in  Messier  3  and  Messier  5  have  a  period 
of  about  half  a  day,  and  the  light  changes  are  rapid  and  striking. 
A  large  number  of  the  measurements  of  brightness  have  been  made 
by  Miss  E.  F.  Leland. 

Bruce  Photographic  Telescope. 

The  Bruce  photographic  telescope  has  i-emaiDed  during  the  year 
under  the  special  care  of  Dr.  DeLisle  Stewart,  aBsisted  by  Mr.  Frost. 
During  the  year,  919  plates  have  been  taken  with  this  instnunent, 
making  5,686  in  all.  Many  photf^raphs  of  Eros,  the  planets,  comets, 
and  other  special  objects  have  been  obtained.  906  exposures  on 
Eros  have  been  made  on  172  plates  on  131  nights,  and  91  exposures 
on  comparison  stars  for  Eros.  From  an  examination  of  84S  plates, 
Dr.  Stewart  has  found  296  new  nebulae,  of  which  9  are  spiral,  and 
S  ring  nebulae.  Also,  a  number  of  known  nebulae  have  been  shown 
by  these  photographs  to  be  spiral,  or  ring,  in  form.  29  asteroid 
trails  have  been  photc^rapbed,  and  an  nnsuccesafnl  search  has  been 
made  for  Swift's,  Barnard's  (1684,  II),  and  Brorsen's  periodic 
comets,  the  telescope  being  given  a  motion  equal  to  that  of  these 


Blue  Hill  Observatory. 

The  work  of  the  Observatory  continues  to  be  performed  by  three 
assistants  who  ore  paid  and  directed  by  Mr.  Rotch.  To  the  regular 
observations  were  added  in  1901  semi-daily  observations  of  andibility, 
and  of  the  refraction  of  Mt.  Wachusett.  Between  December  and 
March,  inclusive,  nine  kite-flights  were  mode,  in  which  the  average 
height  of  the  meteorograph  above  the  sea  was  7,275  feet,  and  the 
greatest  height  was  12,550  feet.  The  steam  reeling  apparatus  has 
since  been  rebuilt  to  adapt  it  to  longer  wire  of  increasing  size,  which 
may  enable  gfeater  heights  to  be  reached.  In  order  to  obtun  obser- 
vations with  kites  in  calm  weather  they  were  flown  from  a  moving 
tug-boAt  in  Massachusetts  Bay  on  August  22,  and  aftemards  from 
an  castwai-d-bound  transatlantic  steamer.  During  a  voyage  of  eight 
days,  flighte  were  made  on  five  days ;  and  the  resulting  meteorolc^ical 
observations  are  probably  the  first  obtained  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  More  important  was  the  demonstration 
that  kites  can  be  flown  from  a  steamer  in  almost  all  weather  condi- 
tions, since  it  opens  an  extensive  field,  especially  in  the  tropics,  for 
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KBeai-chee  with  them.  A  card  catalogue  has  been  compiled  of  the 
books  and  pamphlets  at  the  Observatorj,  there  being  about  500  of 
the  former  and  3,000  of  the  latter.  Periodicals  and  volumes  of 
observatiouB  are  not  included. 

Miscellaneous. 

JJbrary,  —  The  Library  of  the  Observatory  baa  been  increased  by 
361  volumes  and  1,257  pamphlets.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1901,  were  10,077  and 
16,206,  respectively.  6  volumes  and  8  pamphlets  have  been  deposited 
Id  the  Harvard  College  Library.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
render  the  meteorological,  as  well  as  the  astronomical,  collection  of 
publications  here,  as  well  aa  at  Arequipa,  as  complete  as  possible. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  buildings  connected  with  the  Observatoiy, 
daplicates  of  important  publications  are  in  constant  use.  Every 
year  the  need  of  more  space  for  books  is  becoming  more  urgent. 

Tti^grapkic  Annonncementa.  —  During  the  last  year  16  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  88  in  all.  The  bulletins  ore  sent  gratui- 
toosly  to  all  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  individuals,  as  desire 
them  and  are  likely  to  make  ose  of  tbem.  In  general,  when  a  cipher 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  by  an 
autographic  process  apon  the  bulletin  sheets,  and  mailed  within  aboat 
an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  mess^e.  Several  persons  are 
prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  so  that  in  the  absence  of 
one,  another  is  available.  Of  the  16  messages  distributed  this  year, 
6  were  received  from  Professor  Ereutz,  Kiel,  5  from  the  Lick 
Observatory,  1  from  Carleton  College  Observatory,  and  1  from  the 
Lowell  Obsen'atory.  Of  the  remaining  3  messages,  1  originated  at 
the  Arequipa,  and  2  at  the  Cambridge  Station  of  this  Observatory. 
The  distribution  of  the  announcements  by  telegraph  ia  continued  to 
such  Bubscribera  as  wish  to  pay  for  the  messages.  Astronomers  are 
requeated,  aa  heretofore,  to  send  to  this  Obaervatory  announcement 
of  their  diacoveries  for  tranamiasion  to  the  obaervatoriea  of  Europe 
and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention,  it  ia  reqnested  that  all 
oablegrama  be  addressed,  *■  Observatory,  Boston,"  and  all  telegrame, 
"  Harvard  College  Observatory,  Cambridge,  Mass."  All  correapond- 
ence  relating  to  telegrama  and  announcements  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Director. 

Cooperation.  — The  selection  and  measurement  of  standards  of  faint 
stellar  magnitudes  by  the  Yerkes,  Lick,  McCormick,  and  Harvard 
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Observatories  hav«  been  much  mtemipted  b;  the  obeerratione  of 
Eros  and  of  the  New  Star,  and  by  the  absence  of  eclipse  observeTs 
in  Sumatra.  All  the  standards  of  tbe  twelfth  m^nitude  have  been 
selected  here,  and  measured  with  the  IS-inch  Meridian  Photometer. 

Professor  R.  A.  Sampson  of  Durham,  England,  has  courteously 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  this  Observatory  in  the  discussion  of  the 
photometric  observations  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Satellites, 
made  here  during  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  value  of  the  final 
work  will  in  this  way  be  greatly  increased. 

Dr.  W,  Doberck  has  kindly  consented  to  make  a  second  reduction 
of  Sir  John  Herschel's  observations  of  the  light  of  the  southern 
stars,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian  photometer. 
This  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  compilation  of  these  magni- 
tudes to  be  published  shortly  in  the  Revised  Harvard  Photometry. 

To  facilitate  the  observation  of  variable  stars  of  long  period, 
enlai^ements  have  been  made  of  the  Durchmusterung  charts  of  the 
regions  surroonding  69  of  these  objects.  Each  r^on  S°  square  is 
enlai^ed  three  times,  so  that  the  scale  is  I'zzO.l  cm.  As  stated  in 
Circular  No.  53,  a  sequence  of  comparison  stars  is  entered  in  each 
chart,  and  copies  are  sent  free  of  chai^  to  all  experienced  observers 
who  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  their  observations.  Other 
copies  are  sold  at  cost. 

Long  FocHt  Teieacope,  — The  expedition  to  Mandeville,  Jamaica, 
in  chaise  of  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering,  returned  last  summer,  after 
a  stay  of  about  a  year.  The  long  focus  telescope  is,  therefore, 
again  in  Cambridge.  Apparently,  an  instrument  of  this  form  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  stare,  unless  it  can  have  a 
much  larger  angular  aperture.  Accordingly,  its  principal  use  has 
been  the  collection  of  the  material  for  a  Phot<^;raphic  Atlas  of  the 
Moon.  Sixteen  regions  are  shown,  each  under  Ave  different  illumi- 
nations. The  scale  is  5":=  0.1  cm.,  so  that  the  diameter  of  the 
Moon  would  be  about  fifteen  inches. 

IHatribution  of  Annals.  —  288  circulars  were  returned  out  of  542 
issued  last  year  to  correspondents  of  the  Observatory,  asking  which 
volumes  of  our  Annals  were  contained  in  their  libraries.  Only  20 
reported  that  their  sets  were  complete.  Nearly  two  thousand 
volumes,  weighing  about  two  tons,  were  accordingly  distributed, 
completing  74  sets  and  making  additions  to  159  others.  In  many 
oases  all  of  our  volumes  relating  to  Meteoroli^y  were  sent  to 
meteorological  observatories.  Few  copies  of  the  first  twenty  vol- 
umes of  the  Annals  are  now  available  for  distribution. 
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Publkatitms.  —  yoiiaaeo  XXVIII,  Part  II,  XXXVII,  Part  I, 
XLI,  No.  VI,  XLIU,  Part  1,  and  XLV  of  the  Annale  have  been 
pnbUebed  and  distributed.  Volume  XXXVII,  Part  11,  Fifty-eight 
Variable  Stars  of  Long  Period,  is  being  published  in  the  same  form 
as  Part  I  of  this  volume,  and  16  pages  are  in  type.  Volume 
XXXVIII,  Variable  Stars  in  the  Cluster  uCentauri,  will  contain 
measores  of  the  photographic  brightness  of  128  variable  stars,  on 
124  plates.  165  pi^^  are  in  ^pe,  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
of  the  manuscript  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Volume  XLI, 
No.  VII,  Comparison  of  Results  obtained  with  different  forms  of 
Apparatus  in  Meridian  Observations,  Is  in  type,  and  is  ready  to  be 
printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XLIII,  Part  II,  containing  Obser- 
vations of  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  during  the  years 
1899  and  1900,  and  a  Summary  of  the  Results  from  1896  to  1900, 
is  in  course  of  publication,  29  pages  being  in  type.  A  portion  of 
Volume  XLIV,  Part  II,  Constants  osed  in  the  Reduction  of  Obser- 
vations made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during  the  years  1891 
to  1898,  has  been  sent  to  the  printer,  but  has  not  yet  been  put 
in  type.  39  pages  of  Volume  XLVI,  containing  Observations  of 
Soatbem  Stars,  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  in  1899,  are 
in  print.  The  flret  forty-five  volumes  of  the  Annals  are  now  com- 
plete with  tiie  exception  of  Volumes  XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX, 
XLI,  XLIII,  and  XLIV.  The  first  portions  of  all  these  volumes, 
except  Volame  XXXVIII,  have  been  distributed,  and  portions  of 
all  of  them,  except  Volumes  XXXIX,  and  XLI,  are  now  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  printer. 

Nine  Circulars  have  been  issued  daring  the  year.  These  are  not 
given  a  general  diatribution,  but  are  sent  to  editors  of  periodicals 
who  wish  to  reprint  them,  and  to  all  peraons  who  wish  to  prepare 
notioea  of  them  for  newspapers  or  periodicals.  The  numbers,  titles, 
and  dates  of  the  nine  Circulars  mentioned  above  are  as  follows :  — 

fiS.   Cooperation  in  observing  Variable  Stars.     January  16,  1901. 

54.    Sixty-four  new  Variable  Stars.     January  84,  1901. 

5fi.   The  Spectrum  of  fPuppis.     Febmaiy  11,  1901. 

fi6.    Anderson's  New  Star  in  Persens.     February  27,  1901. 

fi7.    Nova  Persei.  No.  2.     March  lo,  1901. 

68.   Variability  in  Light  of  Eros.     April  24,  1901. 

£9.    Spectrum  o(  Nova  Persei,  No.  2.     June  6,  1901. 

60.  Objects  having  Peculiar  Spectra.     July  6,  1901. 

61.  Opposition  ol  Eroa  (433)  in  1903.     Augost  10,  1901. 
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Tfae  following  other  minor  publicfttionB  have  also  appeared  daring 
he  year : — 
Fifty-fifUi  AoDoal  Report  of  the  Director  ot  the  Astronomical  Obaerra- 

tor^r  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1900. 
The  Planet  Eros.     By  Solon  I.  Buley.     The  P(q>tUar  Scienoe  ifyntlUy, 

Ivili,  641. 
An  Error  in  the  American  Ephemeria.     By  W.  H.  Rckering.     Popular 

Attronomy,  ix,  373. 
Nova  Fersei.     By  W.  H.  lackering.     Astrophyrieal  Journal,  xiii,  277. 
Electrical  Action  of  Slides.     By  Edward  S.  King,     moto  Era,  vii,  104. 
Position  of  Nova  (8.1901)  Persei.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Atlron. 

Sack.,  civ,  153. 
Uiegen's  Variable  (13.1900)  Cygni.     By  Edward  C.  lackering.     Ibid.. 

civ,  24S. 
A  Photographic  Search  for  Periodic  Comete.    By  Edward  C.  lackering. 

Ibid.,  civ,  247. 
Nova  (3.1901)  Persei.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid..  cM,  S33. 
Endowment  of  Research.    By  Edward  C.  Hokering.    Scienee,  xiii,  301. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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To  THE  Pbbsideht  akd  Feilows  of  Habvakd  Colleoe  : 

Daring  tbe  past  academic  ;ear  the  regular  courses  io  ZooI<^, 
^^^l^'SJi  Geography,  and  Meteorology  were  given  in  the  Natural 
History  Laboratories  of  the  Zo51<^ical  Section  (Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zodlogy)  of  the  University  Museum.  It  was  hoped  that 
tbe  new  southwest  corner  piece,  ibe  Geological  Section,  would  be 
completed,  so  that  the  departments  of  Geology,  Geography,  and 
Meteorology  would  take  possession,  at  tbe  beginning  of  this  aoademic 
year,  of  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  provided  for  them,  and 
vacate  the  rooms  now  occupied,  which  are  much  oeeded  by  the 
Department  of  Zo&\ogy,  As  the  building  hae  not  been  completed, 
the  routine  work  of  instruction  will  begin  as  before. 

Ten  conrses  in  Zoology  were  given  by  Professors  Mark,  Jackson, 
and  Parker,  and  Drs.  Castle  and  Rand,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Breed, 
Davis,  Johnson,  Ordway,  and  five  Sub- Assistants.  These  courses 
were  attended  by  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  students.  Six  ooursea 
in  Zo6l<^  were  given  to  forty-two  students  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Eighteen  courses  nnder  the  Geological  Department  were  given 
by  ProfeasoFS  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  Ward,  and  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
Drs.  Ja^ar  and  Daly,  and  Mr.  Woodman,  assisted  by  Messrs,  Boyn- 
ton.  Stone,  Wilder,  and  five  Sub- Assistants.  The  conrsea  were 
attended  by  five  hundred  and  forty-eight  students.  Six  courses  were 
given  to  thirty-six  students  of  Badcliffe  College. 

The  Summer  School  of  Greolt^y,  held  in  the  Museum,  was  attended 
by  thirty-three  stndents  in  two  courses,  given  by  Mr.  H,  T.  Burr, 
assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  MorriU. 

In  reci^nition  of  bis  long  service  in  snccessful  administration  of 
the  instruction  in  Zoology  under  tbe  Facnity  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Professor  E.  L.  Mark  has  been  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
Uuversity  Director  of  the  Zodlogical  Laboratory. 

The  principal  addition  to  the  exhibition  collections  has  been  a 
series  of  Japanese  siliceous  sponges  for  the  Pacific  room.  A  number 
of  birds  have  been  added  to  the  fannal  and  ByBtematic  series,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Snow  Leopard  of  Thibet  has  been  placed  in  the 
Europaeo- Siberian  room.  An  additional  case  has  also  been  con- 
stmcted  in  this  room.     It  is  hoped  that  when  the  next  report  is 
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issued  the  exhibit  of  p^&eozoio  invertebratea  will  be  open  to  tin 
public,  as  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  preparing  the 
material  for  this  exhibit.  The  Mnsenin  Aaeiatants  report  the  storage 
collections  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  In  some  departmente  tlte 
accessions  have  been  of  nnosnal  value. 

The  installatioa  of  the  large  Bangs  collection  of  mammals  is  now 
complete,  and  the  old  Museum  collections  have  been  incorporated 
with  it  in  a  separate  room.  Mr.  Bangs  has  given  much  of  his  time 
to  this  work.  A  large  and  valuable  series  of  South  American 
mammals  has  been  received  from  the  Messrs.  Bangs.  The  expenses 
of  installing  the  Bangs  collection  were  partly  met  by  an  appropriation 
of  five  hundred  dollaxB  from  the  Corporation  of  tbe  University,  aj^lied 
toward  the  constraction  of  storage  cases. 

Most  important  of  the  additions  to  the  Department  of  Ornithology 
ate  the  collections  from  the  Hawaiian  and  Lin  Kiu  Islands.  The 
latter  collection  contained  a  number  of  new  forms,  and  has  been 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Bangs  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  of  the  Museum. 

There  have  been  many  gifts  to  the  collection  of  recent  invertebrates, 
among  which  are  the  Emerton  collection  of  spiders,  and  the  series  of 
American  ants  from  Professor  W.  M.  Wheeler.  From  Mr.  F. 
Dn  Cane  Godman,  through  the  British  Museum,  there  has  been 
received  a  set  of  duplicates  of  the  land  and  fresh-water  MoUosca  of 
the  Biologia  Centrali-Americana.  A  representative  collection  of  tbe 
rich  siliceous  sponge  fauna  of  Japan  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Agassiz.  This  exceptionally  fine  material  has  been  monnt«d,  and 
forms  part  of  the  exhibit  of  tha  Pacific  room,  Mr,  Agaasiz  has  alao 
given  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of  alcoholic  Japanese  Marine 
radiates.  From  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  has  been  received  a 
duplicate  series  of  the  "  Albatross  "  (1891)  ophiurans  reported  on  by 
LQtken  and  Mortcnsen  in  the  "Memoirs"  of  the  Museum.  The 
"  Blake "  Bathynomus  material  has  been  returned  by  Professor 
Bouvier,  whose  report  will  appear  in  the  "  Memoirs."  The  Museum 
leeches  have  been  sent  to  Professor  Percy  Moore  of  Philadelphia  for 
Study. 

Dr.  Eastman  has  again  gone  West  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum. 
His  expedition  of  last  year  resulted  in  important  additions  to  oor 
palaeozoic  fishes,  and  he  reports  having  secured  valuable  new  material 
for  his  department. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
is  Mr.  Agassiz's  gift  of  the  Davis  and  McConathy  collections  of 
palaeozoic  corals.  The  Davis  collection  comprises  more  than  eight 
thousand  lots,  the  majority  of  which  are  the  types  of  Major  Davis's 
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work  on  the  "  Kentucky  Fossil  Corals."  Major  Davis  spent  two 
months  at  the  Musenm  in  installing  these  collections. 

From  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint  has  been  received  a  "Class  Microscope" 
devised  by  him,  and  equipped  with  a  rotary  stage  carrying  about 
three  hundred  mounts  of  recent  Foraminifera.  The  instrument  is 
designed  for  ezhibitioa  purposes,  and  will  be  installed  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Mr.  Henshaw  reports  that  the  accessions  to  the  library  are  greater 
than  those  recorded  in  recent  years.  A  complete  change  has  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stacks,  the  lai^e  northwest  room 
being  devoted  exclusively  to  serials  arranged  alphabetically  under 
the  geographical  divisions  adopted  throughout  the  Mnseum.  The 
two  rooms  of  the  Whitney  Library  have  been  assigned,  one  to 
geological  and  geographical  serials  and  tbe  other  to  the  publications 
of  geolt^cal  surveys  and  to  m^is.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  treating  of  Ethnology  have  been  transferred 
to  tbe  Peabody  Museum,  and  nearly  as  many  botanical  works  to  the 
Gray  Herbarium  and  the  special  libraries  of  the  departments  of 
Botany.  Many  duplicates  have  been  transferred  to  the  general 
library  of  the  University.  By  a  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Library  upwards  of  five  hundred  geoli^cal  volumes  and 
pamphlets  were  transferred  from  Goi-e  Hall  to  the  library  of  tbe 
Musenm.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  officers  of  tbe  central 
library  wiU  continue  this  policy  and  in  time  transfer  to  the  Museum 
stacks  such  books  in  other  departments  of  natural  history  as  are 
not  on  our  shelves.  Such  a  segregation  would  make  the  Museum 
library  the  most  complete  of  its  kind  and  one  of  tbe  strongest  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  It  would  facilitate  tbe  work  of  students, 
and  add  much  to  tbe  utility  of  tbe  books  and  efficiency  of  tbe 
Museum,  since  books. on  systematic  natural  history  are  of  little  use 
apart  from  the  collections  of  which  they  treat. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  tbe  Musenm  has  received  tbe  sum 
of  Ave  thousand  dollars,  given  in  memory  of  bis  son,  Willard  Peele 
Hunnewell,  of  tbe  Class  of  1904.  By  a  vote  of  the  Museum  Facul^ 
the  income  of  this  fund  will  be  employed  for  tbe  purchase  of  books 
on  Entomology. 

Eight  numbers  of  tbe  "Bulletin"  were  issued  during  tbe  year, 
comprising  383  pages  and  74  plates.  No  numbers  of  the  "Memoirs" 
were  published.  The  issues  of  the  "  Bulletin"  include  Dr.  Stejneger's 
descriptions  of  lizards.  No.  XXVIII,  "  Albatross "  expedition  of 
1891,  and  Mr.  Andrew's  report  on  bis  work  for  Mr.  Agassiz  on  tbe 
geol<^y  of  the  Fiji  Islands  (Vol.  XXXVIII,  Geol.  Ser.,  Vol.  V) ;  two 
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Dumbers  of  the  *'BulletiD"  were  Contributions  from  the  Zodl<^icat 
Laboratory  under  Professor  Mark.  By  a  vote  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Museum  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  funds  of  the  Museum  was 
made  toward  publishing  in  the  "Bulletin"  original  work  of  the  officers 
and  students  in  the  Department  of  Geology.  Three  such  papers  were 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Geological  Series  of  tlie  "Bul- 
letin," after  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  Department  of  Geology  again 
taking  part  in  the  publications  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  Frank  Springer's 
Memoir  on  Uintacrinus  is  nearly  ready  for  distribution,  and  several 
reports  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  "Blake,"  "Albatross,"  and  "Tropical 
Pacific"  expeditions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Volumes 
XXXVn,  XXXVIII,  and  XXXIX,  of  the  "Bulletin,"  and  XXV, 
XXVI,  and  XXVII,  of  the  "  Memoirs,"  are  in  course  of  publication. 
Other  publications  dealing  wholly  or  in  part  with  collectioos  of  the 
Museum  are :  Jules  Bonnier'e  Epicaridae  (Trav.  Sta.  Zool.  Wimereuz), 
G-amble  and  Ashworth's  Arenicolidae  (Quar.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.)  and 
G.  H.  Allen's  Louisiana  Deer  (Amer.  Naturalist). 

The  Facnlty  of  the  Museum  has  granted  me  leave  of  absence  for 
the  winter  to  accompany  Mr.  Agassiz  on  his  proposed  expedition  to 
the  Maldive  Islands.  The  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  the  only 
groups  of  atolls  remaining  which  Mr.  Agassiz  has  not  examined  in 
his  explorations  for  the  study  of  coral  formations.  He  has  chartered 
a  steamer  &om  the  British  India  Company  which  is  to  meet  him  at 
Colombo,  Ceylon.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  occupy  about 
two  months. 

W.   McM.   WOODWOETH, 
KteptT  oftht  Matetim. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sm, — The  numbers  of  students  attending  the  several  courses  in 
ZQ&]og3,  both  in  Harvard  University  and  Radolifte  Collie,  are 
given  in  the  table  which  follows,  the  nnmbeni  for  Rodclifle  being  in 
italics :  — 


Cl>B»M,lWMl. 

Oni. 

8«i. 

Jon. 

Soph. 

Frwili. 

SpM. 

Sol. 

Total. 

Zoolog?    1 

8 

8 

4 

"          6 

9 

10 

"       18 

"        16 

"      ao 

S   2 

10     3 

6      1 
*     2 
8     2 
3      1 

I 
1      3 

19    6 
10   2 
8 

1 
1 

88      8 
10      2 
8 

1 

84   4 
3   1 

9  a 
8  3 

1 

38 
9 
B 
8 
8 
I 

8 

I 

182  21 
48  6 
19      1 

8  3 
10     3 

S 

8 

6 

8    e 

10 

Total..    .   .    . 

89   3 

88    10 

32   9 

47    10 

87    5 

18    8 

66 

281   42 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Rand  was  appointed  Instructor  for  the  year 
1900-01,  and  in  addition  to  supervising  the  laboratory  work  in 
Cooraea  4  and  5,  has  had  entire  charge  of  Course  3.  Dr.  Castle 
haa  been  made  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  he 
will  have  chaige  of  Courses  10  and  11,  in  addition  to  Course  2. 
Frofeaaor  Parker  gave  for  the  first  time  a  new  half -course  (Zoology  18) 
on  Comparative  Histology,  beaidee  the  courses  which  he  gave  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  names  of  the  asBistants  in  the  various  courses 
appear  with  the  statements  about  each  course. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  Zoology  1  was  slightly  increased, 
lectures  having  been  given  regularly  every  other  Saturday,  instead 
of  occasionally  on  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day lectures.  The  laboratory  work  was  revised,  and  a  new  outline 
printed.  By  change  in  the  laboratory  hours  the  student  is  now 
required  to  do  the  laboratory  work  of  each  week  on  three  consecutive 
hours,  or,  at  least,  without  other  interruption  than  that  necessitated 
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by  atteadaDce  on  the  lecturee  of  the  course.  Thia  regulation  has 
made  the  BupervisioD  of  the  laboratory  work  more  methodical  and 
efficient  than  irhea  students  were  allowed  to  aeparate  the  hours  of 
attendance,  and  it  Ib  not  known  to  have  obliged  any  student  to  give 
up  the  course.  Professor  Parker  had  as  Chief  Assistant,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Breed,  and  as  Sub- Assistants,  Messrs.  H.  S.  Davis,  J.  M.  Johnson, 
and  T.  Ordway.  The  course  was  taken  as  an  "extra"  by  four 
students  not  enumerated  in  the  table. 

The  laboratory  work  in  Zoology  2  embraces  the  dissection  and 
study  of  some  ten  or  twelve  types  of  animals,  and  varies  some- 
what from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  selection  of  forms  mode 
for  work  in  ZoOlc^y  1.  The  course  was  given  substantially  as  in 
former  years.  Dr.  Castle  had  as  Chief  Assistant,  Mr,  H.  Crawley. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Roger  was  Sub-Assistant  during  about  three-fourths  of 
the  coarse,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Allen  daring  one-foni-th.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  assistants  had  had  previous  experience  in  assist- 
ing in  this  course,  the  instructor  was  compelled  to  devote  more  time 
than  he  ordinarily  does  to  personal  supervision  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  work  in  Zoiilogy  4  was  carried  on  as  in  former  years.  The 
laboratory  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Band,  who  also  gave  five  lectures  on 
the  anatomy  of  Glossiphonia,  —  the  animal  need  in  studying  variona 
matters  of  technique.  The  remaining  lectures  of  this  course  sod 
those  in  Zoology  5  were  given  by  Professor  Mark.  In  the  latter 
course  Dr.  Rand  had  chaise  of  the  laboratory  work. 

The  conrses  in  Experimental  Morpholep  were  resumed.  Dr. 
Castle,  who  is  to  give  both  these  conrses,  having  begnn  with 
Zoology  10,  Ontogenesis.  In  the  lectures  were  discussed  the 
physical  and  chemical  peculiarities  of  living  substance,  and  the 
effect  upon  it  and  its  activities  of  various  ^ents,  snch  as  chemi- 
cal events,  heat,  light,  gravity,  etc.  The  special  topic  of  sex  in 
animals  and  plants  was  also  discussed  at  some  length.  Among  the 
special  topics  for  experimental  work  assigned  to  students  were : 
acclimatization  to  high  temperatures ;  the  effects  of  increased  and 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure;  the  effect  of  close  breeding  in  the 
case  of  some  invertebrates  ;  and  certain  questions  connected  with  the 
determination  of  sex. 

The  half-course,  Zoolc^y  13,  On  Comparative  Histolc^,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nervous  tissues,  was  given  for  the  first 
time.  The  study  of  epithelium  as  a  primitive  tissue  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  derived  tissues,  nerve  and  muscle.  There  were  two 
lectures  a  week,  and  the  students  each  made  and  studied  twenty 
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preparations  iuTolring  the  nee  of  modem  methods  in  muscle  and 
nerve  histolt^.  Professor  Parker  gave  the  course,  without  the  aid 
of  an  assistant. 

In  Zo51ogy  16,  carried  on  as  usual  b;  Professor  Parker,  labora- 
tory work,  opportunity  for  which  was  given  to  a  few  students  in  the 
previous  year,  was  made  obligatory  for  all  who  chose  the  course. 
It  consisted  in  the  investigation  of  special  topics,  one  being  assigned 
to  each  student.  Of  the  results  from  the  eight  topics  assigned,  three 
will  probably  be  offered  for  publication.  The  lectures  were  attended 
by  three  graduate  students  not  enrolled. 

There  were  ten  students  engaged  in  research  (Zoology  20a)  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory.  Three  of  these 
completed  their  woi^,  and,  aa  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
presented  theses  which  were  accepted.  The  theses  of  two  others 
were  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  presented  for  acceptance  early  in 
the  coming  year. 

Hr.  G.  M.  Allen  began  studies  on  the  degenerate  eyes  of  some 
common  mammals ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Breed  continued  with  excellent  results 
bis  problem  in  insect  metamorphosis ;  Mr.  H.  Crawley  wrote  a  paper 
on  the  absorption  of  fat  by  a  common  newt,  which  secured  one  of 
the  Boylston  Prizes  offered  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and 
continued  bis  studiee  on  gregarines;  Mr.  C.  A.  Crowell  made 
interesting  discoveries  on  the  growth  of  the  ovum  in  reptilee; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Davis  woriied  on  sperm at^^nesis,  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Johnson  on  the  nervous  system  of  one  of  the  Entomostraca ;  Mr. 
A.  W.  Peters,  in  connection  with  his  studies  on  the  metabolism  of 
Infusoria,  devised  some  valuable  apparatus  and  methods  for  rearing 
anil  handling  minute  organisms,  a  description  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished as  No.  124  of  the  Contribntions.  The  work  of  Mr.  P.  E. 
Sargent  on  Reissner's  Fibre  has  been  continued,  and  a  second 
preliminary  paper.  No.  122  of  the  Contributions,  published;  that 
of  Hr.  W.  A.  Willard  was  nearly  completed,  and  promisee  to  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  cranial  nerves.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Woodworth  has  completed  an  extensive  work  on  "  The  Wing  Veins 
of  Insecte."  He  returns  next  year  to  the  chair  of  Entomology  in  the 
University  of  California.  Mr.  Willard  has  assumed  for  next  year 
the  duties  of  the  Professor  of  Biology  in  Grinnell  (Iowa)  College,  in 
the  latter's  absence. 

In  June,  1901,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  the  three  following  candidates  in  Zoology :  Mr.  Maurice 
Alpheus  Bigelow,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  "The  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Lepas,  a  Study  of  Cell  Line^e  and  Germ  Layers " ;  Mr. 
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Bobert  William  Hall,  thesis,  "The  Development  of  the  Meeonephroa 
and  the  Mdlleriaii  Ducts  in  Amphibia";  and  Hr.  Reuben  Myrou 
Strong,  thesis,  "The  DevelopmeDt  of  Color  in  the  Definitive 
Feather."  Dr.  Bigelon  holds  the  position  of  Instructor  in  Biology 
in  the  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Hall  that  of 
Aesietant  in  Biology  in  Yale  University.  Dr.  Strong  takes  a  poal- 
tion  in  the  Chic^o  University  Academy,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Prentiss  has  been  appointed,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Division  of  Biol<^y,  to  a  Parker  Fellowship  for 
the  year  1901-02,  and  has  already  sailed  for  Europe,  irhere  he  will 
pursue  zool<^cal  investigations. 

The  income  of  the  Vii^inia  Barret  tiibbs  Scholarship  for  1900-01 
was  divided  between  two  students,  Mr.  Frederic  W,  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Jnlioa  M.  Johnson,  both  registered  in  the  (rraduate  School. 
Thirteen  persons,  instrnctors  and  advanced  students,  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  study  afforded  by  the  Laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at  Woods  Hole.  Of  these,  nine  have 
received  aid  from  the  hicome  of  the  Humboldt  Fund. 

The  meetings  of  the  Zoolt^cal  Club  were  held  as  usual  throughout 
the  year  from  4. SO  to  6  o'clock,  but  <mi  Friday  afternoons  instead  of 
Thursday,  as  in  the  precedii^  year. 

Since  the  last  report  was  made,  Contributions  Nos.  113-12&  have 
been  published.     Apt>ended  is  a  list  of  — 


CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM   THE  ZOOLOGICAL   LABORATORY  FOR 
THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR    1900-01. 

113.  Bowers,  Mart  A.  — Peripheral  MBtributlon  <d  the  Cranial  Nerves 
<rf  Spelerpea  bilineotua.  Proc.  Avier.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol. 
36.  No.  11.  pp.  177-193.     2  pis.     October,  1900. 

114.  FoLiSUH,  J.  W.  — The  Development  oi  the  Mouth-Parts  of  Anurida 
marititna  (iu^r.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  VoL  36.  No.  5,  pp.  85-157. 
8  pis.     ttotober.  1900. 

116.  Parkek.  ii.  IL.  and  Burnett,  F.  L.  —  llie  Reactions  of  nana- 
rians.  with  and  without  Eyes,  to  Light.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiol. ,  Vol. 
4.  No.  8.  pp.  373-38.1.     4  figs.     December,  1900. 

116.  Vbrkes,  R.  M. — Keatttion  of  Bntomostraca  to  StimnlatJon  by 
Light.  II.  Keac-lionfl  of  Daphnia  and  Cypria.  Amer.  Jour.  Physiot., 
Vol.  4,  No.  8,  pp.  405-422.     6  figs.     December,  1900. 

117.  Galloway,  T.  W. — Studies  on  the  ('anse  of  the  Accelerating 
Effect  of  Heat  upon  Growth.  Amer.  NaturaiiiU,  Vol.  34,  No.  408, 
pp.  949-967.     6  figs.     December,  1900. 
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118.  Parker,  G.  H. — Correlated  Abnwmalities  in  Hie  Soutea  and  B<aiy 
Plates  of  tiie  Carapace  of  the  Scniptured  Tortoise.  Amer.  NaluralUt, 
Vol.  30,  No.  409,  pp.  17-24.     6  figs.     January,  1901. 

119.  Ybrkrs,  R.  M.  —  A  Study  of  Variadon  in  the  Fiddler  Crab 
Gelasimus  pugilator  Latr.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  ScteneeB, 
Vol.  36,  No.  24,  pp.  416-413.     3  figs.     April,  1901. 

ISO.  Parker,  G.  H.,  and  Arkin,  L.  —  The  Directive  Influence  of  Light 
on  the  Earthworm  Allolobophora  foedda  (Sar.).  Amer.  Jour. 
i%y»iW.,  Vol.  6.  No.  8,  pp.  151-167.     1  fig.     April,  1901. 

131.  Sthong,  R.  M.  —  A  QnaDtitatiTe  Study  of  Variation  tn  the  Smaller 
North-American  Shrikes.  Amer.  Natur<dUt,  Vol.  36,  No.  413,  pp. 
871-298.     8  figs.     April,  1901. 

133.  Sasqent,  p.  E.  — The  Development  and  Function  of  Reissner's 
Fibre,  and  its  Cellular  ConnectionB.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and 
Scienceg.  Vol.  36,  No.  26,  pp.  448-452.     2  ph.     April.  1901. 

133.  PsBNTiss,  0.  W.  —  The  Otocyst  of  Decapod  Crustacea:  Its  Struc- 
ture, Development,  and  Functions.  Bull.  Mug.  Oomp.  Zo'61.,  Vol.  36, 
No.  7,  pp.  166-261.      10  plB.     July,  1901. 

134.  Pbtkbb,  a.  W.  —  Some  Methods  for  Use  in  the  Study  of  Infusoria. 
Amer.  Naluralist,  Vol.  35,  No.  416.  pp.  663-559.    2  figs.    July,  1901. 

136.  Prentibs,  C.  W.  — A  Case  of  Incomplete  Duplication  of  Paris  and 
Apparent  Regulation  in  Nereis  virens  Sars.  Amer.  NaturtUitl,  Vol. 
36.  No.  415,  pp.  563-574.     6  figs.     July,  1901. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

To   THE   PbeSIDENT    of   the  UNIVKRaiTY  : 

Sib, — The  inatmction  given  in  the  Deparlmeut  of  Geology  and 
Geography  during  the  academic  year  1900-01  was  esacDtially  tbe 
same  as  during  the  preceding  year,  with  the  excepUon  of  tiie  usual 
changes  involved  in  tbe  bracketing  and  unbracketing  of  certain 
courses  given  in  alternate  years,  and  the  addition  of  a  new  course  in 
Meteorology  (Geol(^  1 ) .  Ctourses  were  given  by  Professors  Shaler, 
Davis,  and  Smyth,  Assistant  Professors  R.  T.  Jackson,  Ward,  and 
Woodworth,  and  Drs.  T.  A.  Jaggar,  Jr. ,  and  R.  A.  Daly.  Mr.  J.  E. 
Woodman  assisted  in  Courses  i,  5,  and  8;  Mr.  H.  C.  Boynton, 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology,  in  Courses  5  and  16  ;  Mr,  R.  W. 
Stone  in  14,  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder  in  B.  In  addition,  Messrs,  G.  C. 
Johnson,  L.  H.  Woolsey,  J.  W.  Goldthwait,  W.  L.  Estabrook,  and 
C.  T.  Whitney  served  as  student- as  si  slants  in  the  laboratory  and 
field-work  of  Geology  5,  under  Professor  Woodworth's  direction. 

The  elementary  summer  course  in  Geolt^y  was  given  by  Mr,  J.  E. 
Woodman,  and  the  summer  course  in  Geography  was  given,  on  the 
same  lines  as  in  previous  years,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Burr,  a  recent  Harvard 
graduat«  and  at  present  instructor  id  the  State  Normal  School,  New 
Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  Burr  was  assisted  by  Mr,  C.  H.  Morrill.  Pro- 
fesBor  Shaler  also  gave  some  lectures  in  the  summer  course  in 
Geol<^y,  and  Professor  Davis  gave  six  lectures  in  the  first  week  of 
the  course  in  Geography. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts 
voted  to  deposit  in  the  geological  exhibition  rooms,  in  the  new  south 
wing  of  the  Museum,  the  large  model  of  the  Metropolitan  District  of 
Boston  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  model 
was  coDBtmcted  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Curtis,  a  former  student  in  4hifl 
Department. 

A  number  of  the  advanced  students  in  Field  Geology  passed  cred- 
itably the  United  States  Civil  Service  examination  for  the  position 
of  Assistant  Geolt^iet  on  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  held  April 
23  and  24,  1901,  and  were  at  once  given  field  employment  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Alaska,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  these 
students  were  graduates  of  Course  22  only ;  others  of  both  Courses 
22  and  23.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  46  successful  applicants 
for  this  examination  from  all  over  the  United  States,  14  had  received 
academic  or  graduate  instruction  at  Harvard. 
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Profeesor  Shaler's  coareeB  have  been  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years. 

Profeasor  Davis  conducted  the  advanced  course  in  Phjsit^aphy 
(Geology  20)  throughout  the  year,  and  the  half  course  on  the 
Physi(^aphy  of  the  United  States  (Geol<^  6)  tJirough  the  second 
half-year;  both  oonrsea  having  been  carried  on  in  the  eame  way  as 
heretofore.  One  student  in  the  advanced  course,  Mr.  A.  W.  G. 
Wilson,  having  spent  the  previous  summer  in  fleld-work  in  Ontario, 
completed  his  thesis  on  the  Physical  Geolt^y  of  Central  Ontario 
during  the  winter,  and  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Physical 
Geology  at  Commencement.  Dr.  Wilson  has  since  then  been 
appointed  to  a  position  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  An> 
Other  student,  Mr,  G.  D.  Hubbard,  made  special  studies  on  fiords 
and  on  certain  other  coastal  features  ;  he  has  been  appointed  instruc- 
tor  in  Physiography  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  111. 
Professor  Davis's  own  studies  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  a  report 
<»i  the  Grand  Canon  district  of  Arizona,  which  he  had  visited  during 
the  summer  of  1900,  and  to  the  problem  of  river  terracing  as  illus- 
trated  in  the  valleys  of  New  England.  During  the  past  summer 
Profeesor  Davis  made  a  second  brief  visit  to  the  Colorado  Caiion,  to 
extend  his  observations  of  the  preceding  year. 

Professor  B.  T.  Jackson  gave  his  usual  ooarses  in  Palaeontolt^y 
during  the  year.  He  reports  that  the  Palaeontological  teaching  col- 
lections are  in  good  condition.  No  impoi-tant  additions  of  material 
have  been  received.  A  microscope  with  accessories  was  purchased 
of  Bausch  and  Lomb;  also  objectives  and  eye-pieces  for  two  old 
stands. 

Professor  Ward  conducted  the  elementary  course  in  Meteorology 
(Geolc^y  B)  and  the  two  half-courses  in  Climato1<^y  (Geology  19 
and  25)  as  in  previous  years.  A  new  intermediate  half-course  in 
Meteorolc^y  (Geol<^  1)  was  given  during  the  first  half-year  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  taken  by  12  students.  One  graduate  student  in 
the  course  in  Genecal  Climatology  (Geology  19),  Mr.  G.  D.  Hubbard, 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Meteorological  Conditions  of  the 
Antarctic,  and  an  abstract  of  his  thesis  was  published  in  ti)e  JotimaZ 
of  School  Oeograplty  for  June,  1901,  pp.  lGl-170.  Another  grad- 
uate student,  Mr.  B.  M.  Brown,  undertook  a  study  of  the  Effects 
of  Climate  on  Bailroad  Construction  and  Operation,  the  results  of 
which  will  also  be  published.  The  most  important  additions  to  the 
laboratory  materials  for  nae  in  the  courses  in  Meteorol<^y  and 
Climatology  were  two  large-scale  colored  chai-te,  one  of  equal  annual 
raises  of  temperature  and  one  of  mean  annual  rainfall.     Professor 
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Ward  bas  contiaued  hb  work  on  the  English  trajislation  of  Hann's 
Sandbuchd^  KliToatologie,  which -w'M  he  publish^  in  1902.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  courses  in  Meteorotc^y  and  Climatology  has  been  given 
at  a  considerable  diaadvaotage  in  the  past  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  collection  of  publications  on  these  subjects  in  the  College  Library 
is  very  incomplete.  This  condition  of  things  is  beii^  remedied  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  purchase  of  the  most  important  of  the 
volumes  hitherto  lacking. 

Professor  J.  B.  Woodworth  gave  instruction  in  Courses  5,  6,  16, 
And  29,  and  in  two  half-courses  in  Elementary  Geol<^  to  students 
enrolled  in  Radcliffe  Collie.  Under  his  direction,  Hr.  H.  C. 
Boyoton  rearranged  a  large  part  of  the  reserved  collection  of  rocks 
in  the  Geol<^eal  Laboratory.  He  reports  the  addition  of  several 
specimens  to  the  collection,  notably  through  the  gift  of  a  series  of 
rocks  from  the  Vesnvian  district  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Bergen.  Professor 
Woodworth's  geoI<^cal  investigations  during  the  year  have  been 
conducted  in  New  York  State,  and  parts  of  Canada,  and  Vermont, 
as  in  the  previous  year,  in  connectioa  with  the  New  York  State 
Museum.  In  February,  Professor  Woodworth,  at  the  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Greological  Survey,  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Inatitate  of  Mining  Engineers  at  lUchmond,  Va.,  as  a 
delegate  of  the  Survey.  Leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose  was 
granted  him  by  the  Acting  President  of  the  Univereity.  On  July  1st, 
ProfeBsor  Woodworth  was  regularly  appointed  an  AsBistant  G^eologist 
of  the  U.  S.  Geolt^cal  Survey,  under  Civil  Service  Rules,  for  such 
expert  work  as  he  may  have  time  to  do.  During  the  year  reports 
have  been  prepai'ed  on  the  triassic  coals  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  for 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  in  the  pleiatocene  geol«^y  of  parts 
of  New  York  for  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar  reports  that  Geology  22  (Geolt^cal  Field-work) 
has  doubled  its  attendance  from  five  students  in  1899-1900  to  ten 
in  1900-01 .  The  work  accomplished  by  the  class  was  an  accurate 
geological  map  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  made  on  a  large-scale  topo- 
graphical baBe  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission.  The  same 
plan  was  followed  aB  in  1899-1900,  the  students  mapping  an  area  in 
the  fall  and  investigating  a  topic  in  the  spring.  The  work  of  this 
cliiBs  is  now  definitely  organized  for  eventual  publication  by  the 
U.  S.  (ieolc^ical  Siu-vey.  An  appropriation  for  compiling  the  work 
has  been  made,  and  the  preparation  of  a  geological  folio  comprising 
the  Boston  and  Boston  Bay  quadrangles  assigned  to  Dr.  .laggar  by 
the  Director  of  the  Survey.  Course  17  (Experimental  Geology) 
was  given  to  seven  students.     The  laboratory  an;ommodations  were 
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ezteoded,  and  the  aeriea  of  Isboratoi^  expenments  made  more  eya- 
tematic  aod  tboroogh  than  beretofore.  New  ezperimeots  were  made 
OQ  erosion,  joints,  and  deformation  of  strata.  Mr.  A.  W.  G.  WilsoD 
completed  during  the  year,  for  publication  by  the  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,  his  woric  on  the  Geology  of  the  Medford  Dilie. 
Ur.  B.  W.  Stone,  in  Course  23,  made  a  field  experimental  study  of 
Erosion  Movements  in  the  Mystic  Valley,  and  supplemented  this  in 
the  spring  by  a  series  of  laboratoiy  experiments  on  erosion  in  minia- 
ture, which  were  successful.  During  tJie  winter  a  paper  on  the 
intrusive  character  of  the  melaphyr  of  Brighton,  by  H.  T.  Burr,  was 
published  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo&logy.  Dr.  Jajj^ar  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Geolt^st  in  charge  of  the  Bradshaw  Hts. 
Quadrangle  of  Northern  Arizona,  the  work  being  concerued  with 
mapping  and  studying  the  economic  geology  of  this  copper  and 
gold  mining  district  for  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Daly  spent  the  summer  of  1900  in  a  geographical  and 
geological  reconnaissance  of  the  northeast  coast  of  Labrador,  a 
report  of  which  has  appeared  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zool<^Qr-  During  the  first  half-year,  he  conducted  the 
elementary  course  in  Physiography  (Geology  A)  and  in  the  second 
half-year  the  course  on  Ocean<^aphy  (Geolc^y  11).  Dr.  Daly  also 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Radcliffe  College  on  the  Physiogrt^hy 
of  the  United  States  (Geology  6)  which  was  parallel  to  the  course 
in  the  same  subject  given  by  FrofeBBor  Davis  to  Btudents  of  Harvard 
University.  A  beginning  was  made  on  the  petrographic  study  of 
the  collections  of  volcanic  island  rocks  from  the  Pacific,  now 
systematically  arranged  in  the  Museum.  In  June,  1901,  Dr.  Daly 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Instructor  in  Geology,  in  order  to  assume 
the  position  of  geolc^st  on  the  Canadian  Commission  appointed  to 
re-mark  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Woodman  continued  during  the  year  his  work  upon  a 
report  on  the  geology  of  parts  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr,  H.  C.  Boynton, 
Austin  Teaching  Fettow  in  Geology,  was  engi^ed  during  the  summer 
vacation  in  mining  exploration  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Committee  having  in  charge  the  Gardner  Collection  of  Photo- 
graphs (Professors  Woodworth  and  Ward,  and  Dr.  Daly)  report 
that  4,875  photographs  and  3,006  stereopticon  views  are  now  cata< 
Ic^ed.  The  chief  additions  during  the  year  were  a  set  of  Wyoming 
views  purchased  of  Professor  Wilbur  C.  Knight ;  80  Austrian  photo- 
graphs ;  and  a  set  of  pbotograplie  and  lantern  slides  donated  by  John 
L.  Gardner,  Jr.  A  friend  of  the  department  gave  {100,  by  means  of 
which  a  large  series  of  Norwegian  photographs  was  added  to  the 
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collection.  The  Committee  wishes  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to  express 
its  peculiar  indebtedness  to  Dr.  Hans  Reusch  of  Christianla,  late 
Storgis- Hooper  Professor  of  Geol<^;,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
obtaining  these  photographs.  Mr.  J.  £.  Woodman  was  employed 
to  catalogue  and  care  for  the  collection. 

The  following  PublLcatioiiB  by  Officers  of  the  Department  were 
issued  daring  the  year. 

By  W.  M.  Davis  ;  — 

Notes  on  the  Colorado  Cafion  District,  Amrr.  Journ.  Sd.,  x,  1900, 
pp.  251-259. 

An  Excursion  lo  tlie  Grand  Cahon  of  the  Colorado.  Bull.  Mus.  Com. 
Zool.,  xxxviii,  1901.  pp.  107-201. 

An  Excuision  in  Bosnia,  Hersegovina.  and  Dalmada.  BuU.  Oeogr.  Soe. 
PhUa.,  ill,  1901,  pp.  21-50. 

The  Geographical  Cycle.  Verh.  vii,  InlermU.  Oeogr.  Kong.  Berlin, 
1900,  II,  pp.  221-231. 

Physical  Geography  in  the  High  School.  School  Beview,  viii,  IdOO,  pp. 
388-404 1  449-456. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography.  Froc.  v,  Ann.  Conf.  if.  T. 
SlaU  TtacheTS  and  SiHence  Teachers  Assoc,  1901. 

The  Causes  of  Rainlall.  Journ.  N.  E.  Water  Works  Assoc.,  iv,  1901. 
pp.  338-.150. 

Geographical  Bibliography  for  the  United  States.  Ann.  de  deogr.,  x, 
Bibl.  Oeogr.  Annuelle,  1900. 

Current  Notes  on  Physiography.     Science. 

By  R.  DeC,  Ward:— 

Current  Not«s  on  Meteorology  in  Science  throughout  the  year.  Reviews 
in  Scxeticc.  Joamal  of  School  Oeography,  and  Harvard  Qraduales^ 
Magazine. 

By  J.  B.  WOODWORTH  : — 

Original  Micaceous  Cross-Banding  of  Strata  by  Current  Action.  Amer. 
Oeol.,  xxvii,  1901,  pp.  281-283. 

By  T.  A.  .Iaouar,  Jr.  ; — 

The  Laccoliths  of  the  Blsck  Hills ;  with  a  chapter  on  Experiments  in 
Intrusion  and  Erosion  by  Ernest  Howe.  Tiitnty-Jin't  Annual  Report 
Director  U.  S.  Qcological  Survey.  1901.     Part  III,  pp.  163-303. 

By  R.  A.  DalV:— 

The  Physiography  of  Acadia.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Ziiol.,  Vol.  xxxviii, 
March.  1901,  pp.  7.V104.  II  plates. 

Notes  on  Oceanography.     Smencr.     Nov.  2,  1900,  and  June  14,  1901. 

ROBERT  DkC.  WARD,   Chairman. 
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THE  PEABODY   MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  AKCHAE- 
OLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To   THE    PRB8IDENT    OF    THE    UmVEK8ITr  !  

Sib, — In  making  my  report  on  the  progress  of  the  MuBeam  during 
the  past  year,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  many 
far-reaching  and  important  results  in  American  Archaeolt^y  that 
have  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  through  the  Fund  for  the 
Eaconragement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Research.  This 
Fund,  which  is  maintained  by  the  yearly  contributions  of  a  fev 
generous  patrons,  has  enabled  the  Museum  to  carry  on  research  in 
various  sections  of  Yucatan  and  Central  America  for  twelve  years. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  continued  the  work  of  Mr.  Thompson  in 
Yucatan ;  of  Mr.  Maler  in  the  Uaumasinta  (or  Usumatsintla)  Valley, 
partly  in  Mexico  and  partly  in  6aat«niala ;  and  of  Mr.  Gordon  in 
CopaD  and  Quirigua.  In  addition  to  these  expeditions  the  Fund  has 
furnished  the  meftos  for  publishing  a  series  of  illustrated  quarto 
memoirs,  thus  making  known  some  of  the  important  results  of  the 
several  expeditions.  We  are  just  issuing  the  latest  of  tbeee  memoirs, 
Vol.11,  No.  1,  under  the  title,  "Researches  in  the  Central  Portion  of 
the  Usnmatsintla  Valley,"  by  Teobert  Maler.  This  work  includes  Mr. 
Haler's  report  on  his  researches  at  La  Reforms,  Chinikihi,  Cbincala, 
Xupi,  Pethi,  and  Piedras  Negras,  and  contains  his  map  of  the  Cen- 
tral Uenmasinta  Valley  and  his  plan  of  the  hitherto  unknown  mins 
St  Hedras  Negras.  This  memoir  is  illustrated  by  thirty-one  heliotype 
plates  from  photc^raphs  and  by  several  figures  in  the  text.  The 
memoir  also  includes  a  description  of  Mr.  Maler's  meeting  with  the 
little  known  Lacandon  Indians  of  Lake  Fethd. 

By  means  of  this  Fund  we  have  also  published  Mrs.  Nuttall's  work 
on  "The  Fundamental  Fi-inciples  of  Old  and  New  World  Civiliza- 
tions," as  Vol.  II  of  the  Museom  Papers.  This  inetruetive  com- 
parative research  is  based  on  the  results  of  Mrs.  Nuttall's  study,  for 
thirteen  years,  of  the  ancient  Mexican  religious,  soeiolt^cal,  and 
calendrical  systems.  Having  determined  the  astronomical  origin  of 
the  swastika  in  Mexico,  the  author  was  led  to  make  researches  along 
the  same  lines  in  the  Old  World,  and  following  one  ancient  civiliza- 
tion to  another,  she  finds  in  connection  with  the  swastika  a  certain 
phase  of  culture  based  on  pole  star  worship,  and  having  the  quadruple 
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organization  in  the  cosntos  and  in  the  plan  of  earthly  government. 
In  other  words,  the  swastika  is  need  as  a  symbol  of  the  Four 
Quarters,  and  of  the  stable  central  Power  "  whose  mle  extended  in 
four  directions  and  controlled  tiie  entire  Heaven";  in  these  same 
ancient  Old  Wcvld  cultures  the  cities  are  divided  into  four  parte, 
the  population  into  four  tribes,  and  all  are  under  the  control  of  one 
central  niler.  In  each  case  the  pole  stai-  is  worahiped  as  the  divine, 
central,  stable  Power. 

One  of  the  important  deductions  that  the  aathor  is  led  to  make 
from  her  comparative  study  io  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  oertun 
phases  of  ancient  culture  in  the  New  World.  Although  refraining 
from  any  theories  on  a  subject  which  is  now  being  so  widely  Investi- 
gated, she  nevertheless  ventures  to  make  the  following  statement  in 
her  summary  of  conclusions :  "  It  will  seem  that  the  outcome  of  my 
researches  corroborates  the  opiaioos  differently  expressed  by  a  lot% 
line  of  eminent  investigators,  who  have  been  constantly  discovering 
and  pointing  out  undeniable  similarities  and  identities  between  the 
civilizations  of  both  hemispheres."  The  book  contains  also  valuable 
material  for  a  comparative  study  of  religious  symbolism.  Tbe 
Museum  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Nuttall  for  the  gift  of  her  work,  which 
embodies  the  resalts  of  so  many  years  of  scholarly  research. 

During  tbe  past  year,  Mrs.  Nuttall  has  also  been  engi^ed  in 
writing  the  Preface  to  the  long-lost  Mexican  Codex  which  she  has 
brought  to  light.  A  facsimile  of  this  Codex  baa  been  reproduced 
by  tbe  Museum  under  the  special  snperviBion  of  Mrs.  Nuttall,  and 
it  will  be  known  as  the  Codex  Nnttall.  The  Museum,  through  this 
Research  Fund,  will  therefore  add  one  more  to  the  nine  Mexican 
codices  already  known. 

Mr.  Gordon,  after  his  return  from  Copan  in  the  summer  of  1900, 
was  engaged  in  work  on  the  specimens  collected  until  November  6, 
when  he  again  started  for  Copan,  where  he  opened  a  number  of 
mounds  situated  about  two  miles  northeast  of  the  main  ruins,  Mr. 
Gordon  describee  these  mounds  as  being  made  of  rough  stones  and 
earth,  covering  stoae-built  tombs.  Many  of  these  tombs  were  care- 
fully made  of  squared  stones ;  in  some  the  roof  being  formed  by  the 
/\ -shaped  ai-ch,  and  in  others  by  flat  stones  resting  on  the  vertictd 
sides  of  the  tomb ;  in  still  others  the  tomb  was  formed  by  flat  stones 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  rude  A-Bhaped  structure.  Only  traces  of 
human  skeletons  and  fragments  of  disintegrated  and  rude  pottery 
were  found.  Leaving  Copan,  early  in  January,  Mr.  Gordon  went 
to  Quirigua,  in  Guatemala,  where  be  secured  moulds  of  six  stelae 
and  six  altars  and  mouohtliic  sculptures  which  bad  not  been  moulded 
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on  former  expeditions.  He  also  took  a  full  aeries  of  photc^apha  of 
tbese  BcnlptareB.  He  made  exGavRtiona  ander  ^e  fallen  stelae  to 
uoert^Q  if  they  were  built  over  cmoiform  strDctnrea  Bimiltir  to  those 
found  ander  some  of  the  Btelae  at  Copan  ;  bat  none  were  fonnd,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  stelae  at  Quirigaa  were  simply  eel  into  the 
groond. 

Quiri^a  is  on  a  flat  plain,  subject  to  inundations,  and  in  places 
there  is  now  a  depoeit  of  sand  and  gravel  four  feet  in  depth,  covering 
the  site  of  the  ruiua.  These  floods  have  also  undermined  the  lai^ 
Btelae,  some  of  which  have  fallen  and  others  are  leaning  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  ahowii^  the  course  of  the  flood  channels.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  lai^est  monolithic  scnlptnres  known  in 
America  are  found  at  this  site.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the 
largest,  which  were  moulded  by  Maudslay,  the  Museum  now  has  the 
moulds  of  all  the  remarfcable  aculptures  now  remaining  on  this  pre- 
historic si  to. 

Mr.  Gordon  returned  to  Cambridge  in  June  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  preparing  a  report  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  at 
Copan,  which  will  soon  be  issued  as  <me  of  the  series  of  Memoirs  by 
the  Mnseam.  While  in  Guatemala,  Mr.  Gordon  made  a  collection 
illustrating  Indian  arts  and  customs,  and  also  secured  a  lai^e 
collection  of  photc^aphs  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Thompson  has  completed  his  examination  of  tbe 
mina  at  Chacmultun,  from  which  place  he  has  sent  photographs  and 
moulds  and  copies  of  mural  paintings.  Continuing  his  reseai-ctaes  at 
Chichen  Itza,  he  has  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fallen  portion  of  the 
Temple  of  tbe  Tigers  many  of  the  missing  stones  from  the  sculptured 
room,  by  meana  of  which  he  hopes  to  complete  tbe  restoration  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  which  fell  long  before  it  wae  described  by  Stevens. 
He  baa  sent  moulds  of  several  of  the  colored  caryatid-like  sculptores 
found  at  this  rain.  These  we  have  had  caat  and  colored  like  the 
originals.  He  has  also  sent  moulds  and  photographs  of  other  sculp- 
tures, including  two  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  which  are  of  special 
interest  since  comparatively  few  hieroglyphs  have  been  found  at 
Chichen  Itza.  Mr.  Thompson  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  hie 
report  on  the  ruins  of  Chacmultun.  He  has  also  sent  to  the  Museum 
a  paper  on  the  manufacture  of  pottery  by  the  present  Maya  Indians, 
comparing  the  method  and  materials  with  those  of  past  times.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  series  of  photographs  of  the  several  processes  of 
pottery  making  employed  by  the  Mayas,  and  by  a  scries  of  specimens 
of  the  materials  used.  This  paper  and  also  Mr.  Thompeon's  report 
on  bis  reaearches  among  the  ruins  of  Chacmultun  will  be  published 
by  tbe  Mnaeum, 
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During  the  year  the  moulds  sent  b;  Mr.  ThompsoD  »Qd  Mr.  Maler 
have  been  caat,  as  well  aa  a  few  of  those  from  Gopan  made  by  Mr. 
Gordon.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  to  place  the  casta  of  the  lai^e 
Bculptures  of  Quirigua  and  of  the  great  Hieroglyphic  Stairway  of 
Copan,  we  are  obliged  to  store  these  valuable  moulds  until  the  room 
is  proi'ided  by  the  hoped-for  completion  of  the  Mnseum  building. 

The  following  are  the  subscribers,  for  the  past  year,  to  the  Fnnd  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Research :  — 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Charles  P.  Bowditch,  Augustus  Hemenway, 
Francis  C.  Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Hckering,  Miss  Ellen  F. 
Mason,  Edward  S.  Grew,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,  Geoi^e  A.  Nickerson, 
Nathaniel  Thayer,  Elliot  C.  Lee,  Miss  Mary  L.  Ware,  and  Miss 
Caroline  P.  Stokes. 

Miss  AHce  0.  Fletcher,  as  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has 
continued  her  studies  on  the  Omaha  and  Pouka  Indian  ceremonies. 
An  extended  paper  relating  to  the  Omahas  is  soon  to  be  pubUshed, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Museum,  by  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnolt^  at  Washington. 

By  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  I  was  able  to  take  with 
me  to  New  Mexico  Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer  (A.B.  1900)  —  Winthiop 
Scholar  and  graduate  student  in  this  department — and  to  start 
him  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  ceremonies  of  the  Navajos. 
Mr.  Tozzer  was  with  the  Navajos  from  August  6  to  November  20, 
when  he  returned  to  Cambridge.  During  this  time  he  witnessed 
several  ceremonies  and,  mixing  freely  with  the  Indians,  met  with 
considerable  success  in  his  stndy  of  the  language. 

The  income  of  the  Henry  Warren  Fund  was  devoted  to  an  explora- 
tion of  ancient  ruins  in  New  Mexico,  wbere  1  left  Mr.  W.  C.  Farabee 
(A.M.  1900)  —  Hemenway  Fellow  and  graduate  student  in  this 
department  —  to  carry  on  the  work  for  two  months.  Mr.  Farabee 
was  thus  able  to  examine  a  number  of  the  mined  pueblos  on  the 
mesas  and  in  the  cfmons,  and  to  explore  a  small  ruin  with  its  adja- 
cent burial  place.  For  many  courtesies  and  much  assistance,  while 
in  New  Mexico,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hyde  Exploring 
Expedition,  which  is  doing  so  much  in  a  practical  way  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  Mr.  Farabee  has  been  appointed 
Austin  Teaching  Fellow  for  the  year  1901-02,  and  has  taken  part 
in  the  instruction  in  Course  I. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  income  of  the  Huntington- Frothingham- 
Wolcott  Fund  for  the  past  year,  I  was  able  to  continue  my  reeearchefl 
In  California  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Visiting  Calaveras  and  Toulumne  counties,  I  examined  several  caves 
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and  also  a  numbDr  of  old  mining  shafts  and  tunnels,  during  a  part 
of  the  time  in  company  with  Professor  Merriam,  of  the  Universit;  of 
California,  who  is  familiar  with  the  more  recent  geological  formations 
of  the  state.  Many  important  facts  in  relation  to  the  anriferous 
gravels  and  later  deposits  were  observed,  and  plans  were  formed  for 
a  thorough  inveBtigation  in  order  to  answer  the  question,  When  did 
man  first  appear  in  California?  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  at  my 
suggestion,  has  generously  provided  the  means  for  continuing  this 
most  important  investigation  for  five  years  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  Department  was  organized  while  I  was  in  the  state, 
and  an  advisory  committee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
Chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University.  Before 
leaving  the  state  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  University  to 
give  a  brief  address  on  the  plan  and  objects  of  the  new  Department ; 
and  Miss  Fletcher  and  Mrs.  Nuttalt,  also  of  the  advisory  committee, 
gave  lectures  pertaining  to  their  respective  lines  of  research. 

During  my  trip  I  was  able  to  secure  for  the  Museum  a  number  of 
archaeological  specimens  and  hnman  bones  from  various  places,  for 
comparative  study ;  also  a  small  collection  of  baskets  and  other 
objects  from  the  Indians  living  in  Calaveras  County,  and  fi'om  the 
Apache  and  Navajo  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody  (Ph.D.  1893),  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department,  kindly  undertook  on  hie  own  account  to  equip  an  expe- 
dition for  archaeolc^cal  exploration  in  Mississippi,  in  May  and  June 
last.  Mr.  Farabee  accompanied  Dr.  Peabody  on  the  expedition,  and 
two  lai^e  mounds  were  explored.  Human  skeletons,  stone  imple- 
ments, pottery,  and  other  objects  were  obtained,  and  Dr.  Peabody 
is  now  making  a  study  of  the  material  preparatory  to  writing  a  report 
on  the  results  of  the  expedition. 

Dr.  Roland  B.  Dixon  (A.B.  1897),  who  was  Assistant  in  Anthro- 
poli^y  and  is  now  Instructor  in  Antbropol<^y,  was  absent  from  the 
Department  daring  the  past  year.  From  August,  1900.  to  January, 
1901 ,  Dr.  Dixon  continued  his  studies  of  the  langu^es  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Northern  Sieiras  in  California,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Boas 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  May  he  spent  in  Berlin,  studying  the  collections  in  the 
Museum  fHr  V&lkerkunde,  especially  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Polyne- 
sian material.  From  May  to  September  he  was  travelling  in  North- 
em  Mongolia  and  in  Siberia,  south  of  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  Venesei 
River,  and  in  the  Altai  mountains.  Daring  this  trip  Dr.  Dixon 
made  an  araangemeHt  with  several  mueeams  in  Siberia  for  an 
exchange  of  specimens  with  our  Museum. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Huxley  (A.B.  1899)  was  a  stadent  in  the  Departmeot 
ID  1898-99.  In  January,  1900,  be  joined,  as  authropologiBt,  the 
Syrian  Expedition  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Butler,  in  order 
to  study  the  Syrians  and  their  origin.  On  the  return  of  the  other 
members  of  the  expedition  in  June,  1900,  Mr.  Huxley  coutinued  his 
researches  under  the  patronage  of  Ur.  B.  T.  B.  Hyde,  remaining  for 
a  time  at  a  small  village  in  the  Lebanon,  where  he  learned  the  collo- 
quial Arabic  and  collected  a  number  of  etories  and  songs  in  the 
Ternacular.  He  afterward  travelled  through  Central  and  Northern 
Syria.  His  final  trip  was  from  Beirttt  to  Banyfts  and  the  region  east 
of  the  Jordan,  where  he  etadied  the  ruins,  reaching  Petra  as  his 
moBt  Boathem  point.  Crossing  the  Gbttr  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
he  returned  to  Beirflt  through  Western  Palestine,  and  reached  this 
country  in  July  last.  He  has  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Department  as  a  graduate  student,  and  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
in  Anthropology  and  Hemenway  Fellow  for  the  year  1901-02.  Mr. 
Huxley  is  now  engaged  in  preparii^  a  report  on  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  native  peoples  as  determined  from  the  measurementa, 
photographs,  facial  moulds  and  skulls  secured  on  the  expediticm. 

In  March  last,  Dr.  Frank  Russell  (A.B.  1896),  Instructor  in 
Anthropol<^,  was  obliged  to  depart  suddenly  for  Arizona  tor  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  since  been  appointed  field  aasistaat  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  I  am  thankful  to  state  that 
the  out-of-door  life  he  is  leading  has  proved  most  beneficial. 

Instruction  b  now  being  given  in  the  department  by  the  Peabody 
Professor,  and  by  Drs.  Woods  and  Dixon,  Instructors  in  Anthro- 
pology, Mr.  Farabee,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow,  and  Mr.  Huxley, 
Assistant  in  Anthropology  and  Hemenway  Fellow. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  418  volumes 
and  130  pamphlets  during  the  year,  and  now  contains  5,219  volomes 
and  pamphlets,  including  the  current  anthropological  Journals,  and 
the  publications  of  antfaropo]<^cal  societies  and  mnseume  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  secured  by  exchange  for  our  own  publications. 
The  Mnseom  of  Comparative  Zoology  has  recently  transferred  from 
its  Ubrary  to  that  of  the  Peabody  Museum  215  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  serials  relating  to  anthropology,  which,  with  the  selected  volumes 
recently  received  from  the  estates  of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  Pro- 
fessor Joeiah  D.  Whitney,  and  Libraiian  Justin  Winsor,  have  added 
much  to  the  importance  of  the  library.  Dr.  Alexander  Agassiz  has 
also  deposited  in  the  library  several  valuable  albums  of  native  peoples 
of  various  countries.  The  Duke  of  Lonbat  has  given  us  a  copy  of 
his  reproduction  of  the  Codex  Fejervary-Mayer,  the  sixth  ancient 
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Mexican  Codex  which  he  has  reproduced  and  diatributed.  He  has 
alBo  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  reproduction  of  an  old  Uexicaa  maauscript, 
"The  Tonalamatl  of  the  Aubin  Collection,"  with  introduction  aud 
explanatory  text  by  Edoaard  Seler.  This  work  was  first  published 
Id  G«nnan,  and  later  we  received  the  same  in  English.  Thirty-eight 
other  individuals  have  made  gifts  to  the  library. 

The  following  friends  liave  made  gifts  to  the  Museum  during  the 
year  ending  September  last :  Mr.  Samoel  Garman,  Mr.  K.  A.  Morley, 
Lieut.  S.  E.  Woodworth,  U.S.N.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Vroman,  Dr.  Frank 
Russell,  Mr.  George  W.  Nash,  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  Mrs.  Asa 
Gray,  Miss  Abby  L.  Alger,  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  Mr.  George 
B.  Frazar,  Mr.  Geoige  U.  S.  Hovey,  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore  (this  gift 
coDtaiDB  specimens  of  a  new  type  of  pottery  from  Florida,  which  is 
figured  and  described  in  bis  latest  memoir  on  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  States),  Mr.  W.  M.  MacVicar,  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall,  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Charles  Beck,  Dr.  Roland  Steiner,  Dr. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  and  also  from  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zodlogy.  We  have  also  received  the  valuable  gift  from  the  Ameri- 
can Exploration  Society,  through  its  President,  Calvin  Wells,  Esq., 
and  its  Secretary,  Mi's.  Cornelius  Stevenson,  of  a  large  Etruscan 
sarcophagDB  with  the  reclioiog  figure  of  a  woman  and  an  inscription. 
This  is  one  of  eight  sarcophagi  from  a  tomb  in  the  necropolis  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Maaarna,  Viterbo,  Italy. 

By  purchase  we  have  added  a  small  but  important  lot  of  stone 
images,  carvings  of  faces  in  stone,  beads  and  other  objects  collected 
in  Mexico  about  fifty  years  ^o. 

The  numerone  objects  that  have  been  added  daring  the  year  have 
all  been  catal<^ed  by  Mr.  Willooghby,  and,  when  possible,  placed 
on  exhibition.  Mr.  Willot^hliy  has  made  many  improvements  in 
the  arrangement  of  several  collections,  and  he  has  prepared  a  number 
of  maps  and  labels,  such  as  we  hope,  in  time,  to  have  in  all  the 
oases.  He  has  also  made  a  card  catalogue  of  all  the  negatives,  and 
of  the  photc^raphs,  so  that  these  valuable  adjuncts  to  research  can 
be  readily  consulted ;  and  he  is  following  the  same  method  in  arrang- 
ing and  recording  all  specimens  not  on  exhibition.  To  care  for  the 
constantly  increasing  material  in  the  pivsent  inadequate  space  of  the 
Museum  requires  much  patient  labor,  and  in  Mr.  Willoughby  I  have 
an  earnest  and  conscientious  assistant. 

In  my  last  report  a  statement  was  made  i-elating  to  the  transfer 
of  the  Serpent  Mound  Park  to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  Society  has 
appointed  a  custodian,  who  has  a  bouse  adjoining  the  park.     W& 
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have  received  notice  thftt  the  monameDt  to  be  erected  near  the  Serpent 
Monnd  Trill  bear  tUe  following  ioecription :  — 

THE   SERPENT  MOUND  PARK 

THE   8SSPSNT   HOUND   WA8    FntST   DESCRIBED   BY   SQDIXR  AKD  DAVIS  IS 

"ANCIBKT   HONDHBMTS   of   the    MISSISSIPPI   valley"    184S 

SATED   ifROH   DKSTBDCnON   IK   I88H   BY 

FREDERIC   WARD   PDTMAH 

PROFESSOR   OF   AMERICAN    ARCHABOLOOY   AND   ETHNOLOOY 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITT 

THB   LAND   INCLUDED   IN   THE   PARK 

WAS   SECDBED   BY   SCBgCRIPTIONS   OBTAINED  BY    LADIES    OF   BOSTON 

IN    leST    WHEN    IT   WAS   DEEDED  TO  THE  TRUSTEES   OF 

THE    PEABOSY    MUSEUM   OP   HARVARD   UKIVERSITV   CAMBBIDOK 

MASSACHUSETTS 

EXEMPTED    PROM  TAXATION   BY   ACT  OF   LEQI8LATURB 

OF   OHIO   IN   1888 

TBANSFEREED  BY   HARVARD   TINIVERSITT   MAY   IBOO  TO  THB 

OHIO   STATE   ARCHAEOLOOICAL   AND   HISTORICAL   i 

FOR    PERPETUAL   CARE 


The  beqneat  of  tlO,000  from  tlie  late  Jtoget  Woloott,  to  be  added 
to  the  H  iin  ting  too -Frothingh  am- Woloott  Fund  which  he  eatablished 
in  1891  in  memory  of  his  brother,  is  another  iostance  of  the  intereet 
be  always  took  id  the  Museum. 

Id  previons  reports  1  have  referred  to  the  invaluable  collections 
contained  in  the  Museum,  and  to  the  over-crowding  of  all  its  hails 
and  work-rooms.  While  this  condition  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
successful  growth  of  the  Museum,  it  makes  it  all  the  more  imperative 
that  the  remainder  of  the  bniidtng  should  t>e  erected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. An  estimate  made  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  which 
would  double  its  present  size,  ie  (150,000.  In  addition  to  this  sum, 
the  permanent  funds  of  the  Museum  should  be  increased  by  an  equal 
amount  in  order  to  provide  for  salaries  and  for  the  current  expenses. 

With  the  increasing  interest  in  archaeological  and  ethnological 
research,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
this,  the  llrst  museum  to  be  founded  in  this  country  purely  for 
anthropology,  and  one  that  has  taken  such  an  important  part  in  the 
development  and  encourt^ement  of  anthropological  research,  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  behind. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Ptahody  Profuior  and  Curator  o/tht  MuttUM. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UmVEEsm :  — 

Sib,  —  The  matter  of  cliiet  intereat  daring  the  past  year  has  been 
the  erection  of  the  Semitic  Building,  The  hope  that  the  Bailding 
might  be  completed  daring  the  aummer  of  1901  has  not  been  realized. 
This  is  due  to  certain  unavoidable  delays,  especially  to  the  diffi- 
culty at  times  in  getting  building  materials  promptly.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  work  may  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  tbe  cur- 
rent academic  year,  so  that  the  Semitic  Library  and  the  instruction 
may  then  be  moved  into  the  new  quarters.  The  coUeotions  of  the 
Museum,  however,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Curator,  will  have 
to  remain  where  they  are  until  the  summer  of  1902.  This  delay  ia 
a  matter  for  regret,  but  it  has  one  distinct  advantage :  the  objects 
bought  for  the  Museum  during  the  current  year  can  be  more  easily 
incorporated  with  the  existing  collections  at  the  time  of  removal 
tiian  could  be  done  later.  This  enlarged  exhibit  will  also  be  more 
attractive  and  instructive. 

UntilJune,  1901,  no  provision  had  been  made  for  supplying  the 
new  Building  with  cabinets,  furniture,  library  couvenieoces,  etc. 
In  that  month  Mr.  Jacob  H.  SchiCF,  founder  of  the  Museum  and 
donor  of  the  Building,  generously  gave  110,000  toward  the  object 
named,  thus  again  manifesting  bis  wise  interest  in  this  important 
undertaking. 

During  the  past  year  four  glass  vases  from  Syria  have  been  added 
to  the  cotlectionB  by  purchase.    The  other  additions  have  t>een  by  gift. 

From  Mr,  Max  Benshimol  and  other  members  of  his  family  we 
have  received  a  fine  large  brass  platter,  adorned  with  Biblical  scenes 
and  a  Hebrew  inscription. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  of  London  sent  us  nineteen  trag- 
ments  from  Egypt  of  papyri  with  Greek  inscriptions.  These  date 
from  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  One  contains  the  first 
seven  verses  of  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans.  Two  are  extracts 
from  Greek  poets  (Homer,  Alcman).  The  others  are  of  a  com- 
mercial character,  relating  to  contracts,  etc. 

To  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Davis,  of  Newport,  we  owe 
the  gift  of  a  handsome  mummy-case  from  Egypt. 
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These  Tttlaable  acd  iDtereetdng  gifts  from  Mr.  Davis  and  the 
EzploratioQ  Faod  raise  tiie  qaestioii  whether  the  time  bae  Dot 
come  for  the  Semitic  Museum  to  undertake  Egyptian  exploratioa 
on  its  own  accoaot.  There  are  several  obvious  reasons  why  this 
should  be  done. 

1 .  The  intimate  relations  of  E^ypt  with  tiie  Semitic  world,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  many  centuries. 

2.  The  certainty  that  a  well  planoed  and  vigorous  expedition, 
covering  a  period  of  several  years,  will  bring  to  light  many  of  the 
treasures  stall  lying  beneath  the  soil  of  Egypt. 

S.  The  generous  attitude  of  the  Egyptian  government  in  granting 
permission  to  dig,  and  in  allowing  the  explorer  to  own  a  large  part 
of  what  he  may  find. 

4.  The  great  activity  now  displayed  in  this  woi^  by  European 
govemmenta  and  learned  societies,  and  by  at  least  two  of  the 
American  Universities. 

5.  The  fact  that  the  chances  for  success  in  this  field,  owing  to  the 
great  present  activity,  are  decreasing  with  each  passing  year. 

Wliat  can  be  done  in  this  field  is  well  illustrated  by  the  excellent 
work  carried  on  for  the  past  two  years  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia by  two  Harvard  graduates  (Messrs.  Beisuer  and  Lythgoe). 
The  manuscripts,  pottery,  personal  ornamente,  and  other  objects 
unearthed  by  this  expedition  are  sufBoient  to  form  a  considerable 
museum. 

Nor  does  Egyptian  exploration  appeal  by  any  means  exclusively 
to  students  of  Egyptian  and  Semitic  antiquity.  It  is  of  very  great 
interest  to  Classical  scholars,  as  is  evident  from  the  thousands  of 
Greek  papyri  now  owned  in  Oxford,  in  Berlin,  and  by  the  University 
of  California. 

What  we  need  in  order  to  begin  the  wortc  for  Harvard  is  a  sum 
of  at  least  110,000  a  year  for  not  less  than  five  years.  With  this 
amount  we  could  not  fail  to  enrich  our  Museum  with  important 
additions,  and  we  should  at  the  same  time  certainly  make  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge.  The  cost  of  the  work  for  the  University 
of  California  is  borne  by  one  public-spirited  woman.  Would  that 
some  friend,  or  friends,  might  be  moved  to  do  a  similar  service  for 
Harvard! 

There  are  still  other  fields,  more  strictly  Semitic,  which  invite 
exploration.  These  lie  mostly  within  the  borders  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Here  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  government  are  not  so 
favorable  as  in  Egypt.     The  Turkish  law,  like  the  Greek,  forbids  the 
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exploration  of  antiquities,  claiming  all  for  the  Imperial  Miueum  at 
Constantinople  ;  but  that  this  law  ie  generously  administered  ma;  be 
Been  from  the  large  numbers  of  important  objects  at  the  BritiHh 
Museum,  the  Louvre,  the  Berlin  AEuseum,  and  the  University  ot 
FeDOsylTania. 

One  of  the  Turkish  Selds  is  Babylonia -Assyria.  Hence  have 
come  the  most  impressive  of  all  Semitic  discoveries.  Here  European 
maseums  have  long  been  at  work.  The  successes  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  decade  are  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  A  Babylonian  expedition  led  by  a  Harvard  graduate 
has  recently  been  organized  in  the  interest  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Ttiat  Harvard  should  also  enter  this  Held  has  long  been  the  earnest 
wish  of  the  Semitic  Department.'  Many  of  the  most  instructive 
objects  in  our  Museum  are  plaster  casts  from  Assyrian  monu- 
ments in  the  Museums  of  Europe.  But  such  casts  can  now  rarely 
be  had,  except  in  coses  where  moulds  already  exist,  the  curators  of 
the  museums  having  learned  by  experience  that  the  originals  are 
damaged  by  the  process  of  making  moulds.  Any  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Babylonian- Assyrian  section  of  our  Museum  must,  there- 
fore, come  from  independent  exploration. 

Bat  there  ia  yet  another  Semitic  field  which  invited  us  more 
strongly  than  any  other.  This  is  Syiia,  and  more  particularly, 
Palestine,  Here  lived  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Semitic 
peoples,  and  here  was  written  the  most  important  of  all  books. 
Here,  too,  strange  to  say,  but  a  small  amount  of  exploration  has 
been  done,  so  little,  indeed,  that  no  one  can  prophesy  what  the 
results  of  thorough  excavation  might  be.  One  thing,  however, 
can  be  said  with  certainty:  the  land  of  Palestine  is  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  even  small  results  in  the  number  of 
objects  found  would  repay  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
In  view  of  the  numerous  attractive  sites  which  invite  the  spade,  it 
seems  astonishing  that  so  little  excavation  has  been  undertaken  in 
Palestine. 

We  by  no  means  overlook  or  disparage  the  work  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  It  has  made  very  great  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  land,  and  has  conducted  snc- 
cessful  excavations ;  but,  chiefly  from  lack  of  money,  these  last  have 
been  on  an  inadequate  scale.  Nor  do  we  foi^t  the  recent  establish- 
ment in  Palestine  of  an  American  School  of  Archaeology.  This 
undertaking,  set  on  foot  mainly  through  the  labors  of  Professor 
J.    Henry  Thayer,   of   Harvard,  is   full   of   hope.     But  it  is  not 
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probable  tbttt  this  Scbool  will  be  able  to  uodertake  digging  on  a 
lai^  scale  (or  a  long  tioie  to  come,  and  even  if  this  oould  be  done, 
tiie  interests  of  the  School  and  those  of  a  Harvard  expedition  would 
in  no  wise  conflict.     There  is  room  for  many  exploring  parties. 

In  tiie  lands  bordering  on  Palestine  remarkable  discoveries  have 
been  made,  chiefly  of  the  Oraeco-Roman  period.  Important  objects 
of  the  same  nature  undoubtedly  lie  beneath  the  soil  of  Palestine 
proper,  and  these  are  of  great  valae.  Excavation  will  also  tell 
OS  much  of  the  history  of  the  country  before  it  became  the  home 
of  the  Hebrews.  But  the  objects  most  worthy  of  search  are  the 
remiuns  coming  from  the  Hebrew  occupation  of  the  land.  That 
Harvard  should  take  part  in  this  comparatively  new  research  is 
greatly  t©  be  wished.  While  she  is  Bending  out  her  sons  to  do 
such  good  service  for  other  institutions,  shall  she  not  enrich  her 
own  stores  and  increase  her  lustre  by  sending  others  of  her  sons  on 
similar  missions  of  discovery  ? 

What  we  need  to  this  end  is  money  enough  to  plan  a  campfugn 
covering  several  years.  In  this  campaign  we  should  hope  for  a  good 
reward  in  the  namber  and  character  of  the  objects  foand.  But  even 
if  we  should  flnd  little,  it  would  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  made 
a  well-considered,  continued  effort  to  unearth  the  memorials  of  a 
people  so  important  in  tbe  history  of  the  human  race.  The  resnlts 
of  this  work  will  be  of  deep  interest  tomultatudes.  From  the  nature 
of  tbe  case,  we  must  look  to  the  few  for  the  means.  When  the 
Semitic  Museum  is  adequately  endowed,  it  will  be  equipped  tot 
such  undertakings.  Till  then  we  must  rely  on  the  generous  coopera- 
tion of  the  friends  of  learning. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
Bomb,  NoTember  16,  IMl. 
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To  TBB  President  of  the  UKivEBarry :  — 

Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Huwam  for  the  year  1900-01. 

We  have  received  from  members  of  the  Class  of  1895  the  impor- 
tant gift  of  a  marble  statue,  which  is  an  original  work  of  later  Greek 
Bcalptare  of  high  character.  It  appears  to  be  an  Aphrodite,  and 
closely  reaembles  the  so-called  Venns  of  Milo,  though  it  is  on  a 
smaUer  scale.  The  pose  of  the  figure  ia  almost  exactly  the  same, 
and  tlie  liketnes  extends  to  the .  disposition  of  tbe  drapery,  which, 
however,  ia  cast  in  Ibe  opposite  direction.  The  head,  right  arm, 
left  forearm  including  the  elbow,  and  the  feet  are  wanting ;  but  in 
other  respects  tbe  figure  is  for  the  most  part  in  remarkably  good 
condition.  The  modelUng  of  the  body  is  extremely  refined  and 
heantiful,  and  the  sarf aces,  save  in  a  few  small  spots,  are  practically 
nninjnred. 

Onr  generona  benefactor,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes,  '95,  has  added 
to  the  valuable  collection  of  original  works  deposited  by  him  as  an 
indefinite  loan,  a  lai^  panel  triptych  in  tempera  of  the  Italian 
school  of  the  fifteenth  century,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Child 
snrronnded  by  angels  and  cherubs,  with  a  St.  Sebastian  on  one  wing 
and  a  St.  Francis  on  the  other ;  and  a  small  Holy  Family  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  oil  color,  which  has  the  cfaaracterietica  of  the 
works  of  Corre^^o.  The  triptych  ia  in  good  condition,  save  for 
the  rubbing  off  of  the  thinner  camationa  in  some  places,  an  injury 
which  many  Italian  tempera  paintinga  have  auffered  from  the  repeated 
cleanings  by  nnskilful  hands  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 
Bnt  the  work  has  suffered  little  from  the  more  serioua  damage  of 
attempts  at  restoration  by  repainting.  The  smaller  work  ia  entirely 
free  from  injury  of  any  kind,  except  a  alight  cracking  of  the  gesso 
gronnd  due  to  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  panel. 

We  have  also  received  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Charlea  Fairfax  Murray 
of  London,  an  Ionian  Greek  vase  of  the  aeventh  century  B.C. ;  from 
Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  a  drawing  after  Michael  Angelo  by  Bren- 
nourry,  and  from  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  a  print  showing  a  conjee- 
tural  reatoraliou  of  the  pediment  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia. 
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The  Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  acquired,  and  deposited  in  the 
Museum,  a  lead-pencil  and  wash  drawing  of  Chamouni  by  John 
Rnskin,  —  a  work  of  the  "  Modem  Painters  "  epoch,  which  was  his 
strongest  time  as  a  draughtsman. 

We  have  acquired  by  purchase  seventeen  electrotype  reproductions 
of  objects  of  Mycenaean  art)  and  two  electrotypes  of  the  well  known 
Vaphio  cups. 

But  few  additions  have  been  made  dnrii^  the  year  to  the  col- 
lections of  prints  and  photc^^phe.  The  accessions  to  the  Gray 
Collection  comprise  the  following  prints :  Of  the  so-called  Baldini- 
Botticelli  plates,  the  Dante  attacked  by  Wild  Beasts,  from  the  series 
of  illustrations  to  the  Divina  Commedia,  published  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1481  (this  print  ia  the  most  rare  one  of  the  series,  and 
is  of  great  value  as  an  example  of  the  primitive  line  engraving  of 
Italy)  ;  four  etchinge  of  the  Port  of  Leghorn,  by  Stefano  della  Bella, 
a  Florentine  engraver  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a  portrait  of 
Pieter  Forestus  by  Golt^iue ;  Pope  Aeneas  Sylvina  Piccolomini,  a 
wood-cut  by  Michael  Wolgemut ;  and  two  prints  of  Turner's  Liber 
Stndiomm :  the  Via  Mala  in  the  etched  state,  a  rare  print,  and  the 
Stoi^  and  Aqueduct  (one  of  the  nnpublished  plates  of  the  series), 
an  impression  from  the  re- mezzotinted  plate.  To  the  Randall  Collec- 
tion but  one  addition  has  been  made,  namely,  a  chromolithc^raph  of 
a  scene  from  Pilgrim's  Progress,  published  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Howard  Payson  Arnold. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight  phot^raphs  have  been  purchased 
durii^  the  year,  comprising  representations  of  Greek  sculpture, 
Roman  architecture,  Roman  statues  and  portrait  busts,  Egyptian 
Bcnlptare,  Indian  sculpture,  French  painting,  Flemish  painting, 
architecture  of  the  Netherlands  (Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
Modern),  sculpture  of  the  Netherlands,  French  architecture  and 
sculpture  (Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern),  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture of  Spain,  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Scandinavian  sculpture,  and  modem  English  architecture,  including 
the  churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

To  the  collection  of  slides  266  additions  have  been  made. 

To  the  library  of  the  print  collections  we  have  added  the  work  in 
four  volumes  by  Charles  Le  Blanc  entitled  "Manuel  de  1' amateur 
d'estampB  "  ;  and  to  our  small  Museum  collection  of  books  have  been 
added  the  following  works :  "  I  freschi  delle  l<%gie  Vaticane  "  after 
Raphael,  given  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Wales;  Ruskin's  "Notes  on  his 
Drawings  by  Turner,"  and  Schnaase's  "Geschichte  d.  blldenden 
Eunst  ini  Mittelalter"  (Vols.  2  and  3),  given  by  Professor  C.  E. 
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Norton,  and  Ameliog's  "Fiihrer  durcb  d.  Antiken  in  Florenz," 
acquired  by  purchase.  Tbe  catal<^uitig  of  photK^rftphs  and  slideB 
hM  kept  pace  irith  acceseions,  and  the  following  subject  liats  have 
been  made :  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  by  galleries,  Old  Testament 
subjects  in  paintiug,  and  a  list  of  gardens.  Separate  anmbers  bare 
been  given  to  all  photographs  in  tbe  ancient  and  modem  groape, 
1,437  pbob^^pbs  of  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  have  been  accessioneil  and  separately  numbered,  and 
to  our  list  of  phoK^^phs  classified  by  painters  dates  have  been 
added. 

Our  annual  summer  examination  of  the  eases  found  every  photo- 
graph in  its  place,  or  accounted  for. 

Photographs  of  the  original  works  of  art  in  the  Museum  are  now 
kept  on  sale.  The  sales  of  these  have  thus  far  not  been  lai^,  but 
tbey  will  doubtless  increase  when  the  fact  that  they  are  obtainable 
becomes  better  known. 

As  our  facilities  for  mounting  and  remounting  prints  and  photo- 
graphs have  to  be  maintained,  though  onr  accessions  are  now 
insufficient  to  keep  our  workshop  fully  employed,  we  have  under- 
taken  to  do  such  work  for  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Library,  and  other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  nnmlier  of  photographs  mounted  for  the  Museum  during  the 
year  was  1,102. 

The  number  of  visits  for  access  to  photo^aphs  in  the  cases  was 
1,462.     Of  these  1,148  were  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  ^.-isits  to  the  Print  Department  for  the  examination 
of  prints  not  displayed  on  the  walls  was  169.  Of  these  98  were  by 
men,  71  by  women,  and  83  by  members  of  Harvard  University. 

The  work  of  catalc^ning  the  Randall  Collection  is  necessarily  slow, 
as  the  prints  have  in  all  cases  to  be  cai'efully  examined  and  their 
states  detennined,  —  which  involves  much  consultation  of  author- 
ities and  comparison  with  prints  in  the  Grmy  Collection.  As  the 
catalogue  of  this  collection  by  engravers  progresses,  a  temporary  card 
catalo^jQC  by  designers  and  a  temporary  subject  list  are  carried  on. 

The  number  of  prints  mounted  daring  the  year  was  1,284. 

Members  of  the  University  hardly  as  yet  realize  what  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  by  oar  superb  print  collections.  The  Gray  and 
Bandatl  collections  together  afford  materials  for  the  thorough  study 
of  engraving  from  its  earliest  beginnings  and  in  all  of  its  varieties. 
These  collections  include  a  considerable  number  of  rare  and  costly 
prints  such  as  are,  in  many  cases,  to  be  seen  elsewhere  only  in  the 
largest  pnblic  collections  of  Europe.      Since   the   introduction  of 
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photography  as  a  means  of  illustrating  works  of  art,  the  general 
interest  in  engraving  as  a  means  of  reproduction  has  naturaU; 
declined.  But  Uie  finest  engraving  is  not  of  the  reproductive  kind. 
Engraving  lias  been  extensively  practiced,  as  an  original  means  of 
expression,  by  some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  design.  Our  collec- 
tioDS  are  rich  in  the  original  works  of  such  masters.  But  even 
modem  reproductive  engraving  has  often,  in  its  best  phases,  qualitiee 
that  give  it  a  high  independent  value ;  and  thus,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  it  may  be  regarded,  the  importance  of  engraving  as  a  mode 
of  artistic  expression  must  always  be  great. 

Our  more  important  new  accessions  are  not  only  original  works  of 
great  schools  of  art,  bat  most  of  them  are  really  fine  examples.  Soch 
excellent  pieces  of  early  Italian  painting  as  the  Sienneee  Madonna, 
the  Foligno  triptych,  and  the  small  Florentine  Tabemacolo,  have 
hardly  bfifore  been  brought  into  the  country.  These  works,  t<^tbar 
with  our  unique  Meleager,  the  Aphrodit«  statue,  and  the  choicer 
treasures  of  the  print  collections,  give  our  Museum  a  high  charac- 
ter already.  But  these  acquiBitions  make  ub  feel  increasingly  tlie 
need  of  such  alterations  in  the  building,  or  additions  to  it,  as  may 
afford  a  suitable  light  for  their  display.  It  is  entirely  correct  to  say 
th&t  our  paintings  cannot  now  be  seen  at  all  in  any  proper  sense. 
Their  use  to  us,  therefore,  for  porpoees  of  instruction,  is  greatly 
diminished.  In  my  last  report  I  suggested  that  the  form  of  Uie  roof 
might  be  changed  so  as  to  give  us  the  needed  light.  But  the  space 
on  our  upper  fioor  is  very  limited,  and  will  not  exceed  that  which  will 
be  needed  for  prints  and  photc^rapbs.  I  woald  therefore  now  sag- 
gest  that  the  upper  fioor  be  kept  as  it  is,  and  used  for  the  storage  irf 
prints  and  photographs  exclusively,  while  a  suitable  gallery,  oontigu- 
OUB  to  the  present  building,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  short  passage- 
way, be  constructed.  Such  a  gallery  might  be  placed  on  the  eaat 
side,  toward  the  new  Architectural  building,  and  have  an  eastern 
entrance  which  wOQld  give  the  Department  of  Architecture  more 
c<xivenient  access  to  oar  collections,  for  which  it  has  felt  the  need. 
Sach  an  addition  might  easily  be  made  to  harmonize  with  our  own 
building  and  with  that  of  the  Architectural  Department.  The  cost 
of  it  need  not  be  large,  and  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  working 
value  of  our  growing  collection  of  paintings. 

The  need  of  larger  resources  is  great.  Our  Museum  is  already 
performing  an  important  function  in  the  University,  and  if  a  healthy 
growth  is  to  be  maintained,  which  shall  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increasing  number  of  students,  more  ample  endowments  are 
imperative.     We  need  more  money,  not  only  to  build  up  a  working 
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oollection  of  original  works  of  past  Hchools,  the  difficulty  and  cost  of 
obtaining  which  iDcreoaes  from  year  to  year,  but  also  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  our  collectioa  of  phofa^raphs.  There  can  be  no  limit  to  thfl 
desirable  growth  of  this  collection  of  authentic  documents  illustrating 
the  histoiy  of  the  Fine  Arte  in  all  ages,  to  which  we  have  lately  been 
able  to  make  but  few  additions.  The  greater  part  of  our  present 
income  from  all  sources  still  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration,  and  to  the  care,  and  the  beatii^  and  lighting  of  the  building. 

CHARLES  H.  MOOEE,  Director. 
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OF  MINEBALOGY  AKD  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  TH«  PBHmBjn  or  ram  {jnmaarrr :  — 

Sir,  —  The  courses  of  »tndy  in  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  uul 
Petrography  had  an  increased  attendance  during  the  year  1900-01, 
amouDting  in  all  to  one  hundred  students,  and  including  two  cancU- 
dates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Mr.  Ernest  Howe  received  this  degree 
in  June,  presenting  as  his  thesis  :  The  pre-Cambrian  intrusive  rocks 
of  the  Aoimas  Canon,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Eakle  was  appointed  Instructor  in  Mineralt^y  at  the  University 
of  California,  and  Dr.  Edwin  C.  E.  Lord  became  Austin  Teaching 
Fellow  for  the  year.  Dniing  the  summer  Dr.  Palache  was  engaged 
in  feld'Work  in  Arizona,  and  the  Curator  in  Vennont.  Mr.  Prlndle, 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  successfully  explored  and 
mapped  for  hie  thesis,  without  a  oompanioriy  the  La  Sal  mountain 
range  in  Utah.  The  Curator  has  edited  the  department  of  American 
Fetm^^phy  for  the  new  Oeologitckes  CentraU>UUt. 

The  following  papers  were  published :  — 

Notes  on  Tellnrides  from  Colorado  (Sylvaniu  from  Cripple  Cre^; 
CiyBtallographlc  Identity  of  Goldsdunidite  and  Sylvanite ;  Uesslte  crystals 
from  Colorado),  by  Chablbs  Palache.  Am.  Joum.  Sci.,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
419-437.     (Also  in  German  in  the  Zeit.fiir  Kiyilailographie.) 

Geology  and  Petrography  of  Monhegan  Island,  Maine,  by  E.  C.  E. 
L0RJ>.     Am.  Qeol.,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  329-347. 

The  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  remained  nearly  statitHiaiy, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  for  purchase  and  to  the  small  number  of 
gifts  received.  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley,  of  Nashville,  Vt.,  added  about 
100  new  microphotographs  of  snow  cr}'stal8  to  the  large  collection 
made  by  him  and  now  exhibited  ontbe  walls  of  the  Museum.  Dr. 
Palache  has  installed,  in  glass  cases  in  the  lecture-room,  a  lecture 
collection  of  minerals,  which  has  been  made  up  from  duplicates  and 
new  acquisitions,  and  which  provides  better  material  for  illustrative 
purposes  than  can  ordinarily  be  placed  in  students'  hands. 

JOHN   E.  WOLFF,  Curator. 
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To  THE   PbbSIDBNT   OF  THE  UniVBBSrPT :  — 

Sm,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
RsdcUBe  College  daring  the  academic  year  1900-01. 

The  namber  of  students  in  actu^  attendance  during  the  year  was 
467,  as  against  407  during  the  preceding  year. 

Ondnate  StndcBti M 

Beniora O 

Junioni 117 

Sopbomore* 61 

Freshmen 71 

Spedal  StndeoM IM 

Total U7 

At  the  Commencement  in  Jnne,  1901,  seventy-foar  stadenta,  five 
of  whom  bad  not  been  in  residence  daring  1900-01,  received  the 
decree  of  A.B.  Eleven  atadents,  who  had  not  been  registered  as 
Seniors,  received  die  degree,  and  four,  who  had  been  so  registered, 
fwled  to  receive  it.  One  of  the  four  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
completing  her  work.  Of  the  seventy-four  snccessfnl  candidates, 
two  received  the  degree  summa  cum  laude;  twenty-foar  received  it 
moffTia  cum  laude;  twenty-five  cum  laude. 

Fourteen  students  received  tl;e  d^ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Four 
of  tlie  foorteen  had  taken  tbeir  first  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  collies :  Colby  College,  University  of 
Michigan,  Smith  Coll^^,  Vassar  College,  Wellesley  Coll^^,  College 
for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

Examioatioas  for  admission  were  held  in  Jnne,  1901,  in  Cambridge 
and  New  York ;  in  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Loaisville,  Portland 
(Me.),  Quincy,  South  Byfield,  Springfield,  Washington  (Conn.), 
Worcester,  and  Youngstown  (O.).  They  were  also  held  in  September 
in  Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Fourteen  were  candidates  for  admission 
as  special  students ;  fifty-six  candidates  took  part  of  the  examination 
or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  ttiree  candidates  were  examined 
for  advanced  standing;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  candidates  took 
the  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty-one  the 
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FIdkI  BxanuD&tioQB.    Oae  Poatponing  candidate  was  rejected.     Tbe 
readlts  of  the  Final  EzamioatioiiB  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


June 106  64  S 

September _U  _1  _8 

Tout 116  66  S 

Total  rejected  .  .  .  S 

ISI 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen 
in  1901,  aa  against  ninety-three  in  1900. 

Sixty-one  Graduate  Students  r^stered  during  the  year,  forty- 
seven  of  whom  were  from  other  colleges.  Five  of  the  forty-aeren 
entered  the  Senior  Class,  and  four  of  the  Ave  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  entered  the  Junior  Class,  one  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Twenty-two  students  were 
admitted  to  nine  full  courses,  and  twenty-nine  students  to  eighteen 
half-courses  of  the  "Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
Univeraity  open  to  competent  students  of  RadclifCe  Collie." 

Smiukrlt  WW  taken b;  four  stndenta. 

CUaiiciJ  PhilologT  wm  tkken b;  foar  ■todents. 

Oermvi  vu  taken bj  elgbt  student*. 

Oermuiic  Philology  vai  taken bj  tix  Mndenti. 

Hlitory  iras  taken by  one  ttudent. 

QoTemmeut  w«i  taken by  one  (tudeDt. 

Philosophy  was  taken by  one  student. 

Education  and  Teaching  was  taken by  nineteen  stndenta. 

Mathematics  irss  taken by  fonr  students. 

Geology  was  taken by  two  stndenta. 

Archaeology  was  taken by  one  student. 

The  number  of  conrBea  offered  in  1900-01  was  192} ;  they  were 
offered  by  114  professore  and  inatructors  in  Harvard  University. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1900-01  were  :  Profeesors 
Byerly  (Chairman),  Warren,  Mark,  Wright,  Macvane,  Hall,  von 
Jagemann,  Grandgent,  and  Kittredge,  and  the  President  and  the 
Dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

At  the  Associates'  Meeting  in  Febroary,  1901,  Mr.  John  Farwell 
Moors,  of  Boston,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Badcliffe 
College,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Warner. 

The  Sargent  Prize,  ofTered  for  the  beat  metrical  translation  of  an 
ode  of  Horace,  and  open  to  competition  by  the  students  of  Harvard 
and  of  Badcliffe  College,  was  this  year  awarded  to  Norma  Rose 
Waterbury,  a  Badcliffe  Freshman. 

The  Caroline  I.  WUby  Prize  was  not  awarded. 
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The  great  ioterest  of  the  ye&r  has  been  the  building  of  Bertram 
Hall,  the  dormitory  given  to  Radcliffe  bj  Mrs.  David  P.  Kimball, 
ftnd  named  by  the  College,  with  her  consent,  after  her  own  family. 
The  hall  is  situated  on  Shepard  Street,  on  the  property  purchased 
by  Radclilfe  from  W.  Q.  Fblllips,  as  described  in  the  Report  for 
1899-1900.  It  is  a  red  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  in  the 
Colonial  style  of  architecture  of  the  "Salem  type,"  chosen  as  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  a  college  hall  of  residence  and  as  best  repre- 
senting the  architectural  and  historical  traditions  of  this  part  of  New 
England.  The  ideas  of  the  architect,  Ur.  A.  W,  Longfellow,  Jr., 
and  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mrs,  Henry  Whitman,  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  result  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful buildings  in  Cambridge,  not  surpassed  in  harmony  of  proportion 
and  charm  of  effect  by  any  of  the  College  dormitories.  It  looks  the 
model  of  a  college  hall  of  residence,  and  that  expression,  hall  of 
residence,  is  used  to  emphasize  the  intention  of  the  founder,  to 
provide  a  home  for  twenty-five  young  women,  who  may  there  lead 
a  natural,  simple,  healthy,  and  happy  life,  and  in  so  doing,  set  a 
standard  for  the  social  life  of  women  in  our  own  collie  as  well  aa 
Id  others.  A  college-life  for  young  women  is  atill  an  experiment, 
with  no  tradition  and  little  experience  to  go  by ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that,  to  be  a  healthful  life,  it  should  be  free  from  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  a  convent  or  a  boarding  school,  and,  if  it  is  a  life  natural 
to  young  women,  it  will  be  essentially  different  from  the  college-life 
of  young  men.  The  life  in  Bertram  Hall  will  be  led  under  the  best 
conditions,  in  a  delightful  and  beautiful  home,  in  the  atmosphere  and 
under  the  many  advanti^es  of  Cambridge,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  young  women,  who  there  come  blether  for  the 
honorable  purpose  of  study,  will  develop  a  type  of  coUege-tife  far 
higher  than  has  yet  been  reached  —  a  community-life  adapted  to 
their  own  needs,  to  their  real  interests,  to  their  true  growth  and 
development,  and  to  the  part  which  they  ought  to  take  in  the  work 
of  the  world.  For  this  inestimable  gift  to  Radcliffe,  with  all  that 
it  means  to  the  College  and  to  the  students,  the  College  cannot 
adequately  thank  Mrs.  Kimball,  nor,  above  all,  for  the  splendid 
generosity  which,  to  the  original  promise  of  $50,000,  has  added  the 
lai^e  sum  of  $20,000,  in  order  that  tlic  plan  might  be  carried  out 
in  the  best  poeeible  manner. 

The  gifts  and  legacies  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows :  — 

t3,250  from  the  heirs  of  Edward  Austin. 

12,000  by  the  will  of  Barthold  Schlesinger,  of  Brookline. 

tl,000  from  a  giver  who  withholds  his  name. 
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We  were  agreeably  sorprised  to  leom,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  that 
BfldcliSe  College  is  ultimately  to  inherit  the  entire  estate  of  Miss 
Stuan  Cabot  Richardson,  who  died  in  June,  1901,  and  whose  will 
was  admitted  to  probate  July  25th.  The  estate  is  valued  at  neaiiy 
t200,000,  and  the  iooome  is  at  present  enjoyed  by  two  friends  of 
Miss  Richardson  during  their  unmarried  lives. 

The  CoU^e  has  also  to  count  on  a  legacy  of  120,000  by  the 
bequest  of  Susan  W.  Dabney,  and  these  promises  for  the  future  are 
singularly  encouraging  at  a  time  when  the  present  is  somewhat  daik. 
The  purchase  of  land  brought  about  the  diminution  of  income,  and, 
with  a  diminished  income,  we  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  poverty.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Badcliffe  College  shookl 
endeavtv  to  add  to  its  endowment  an  unrestricted  fund  of  half  a 
mUHon  dollars  (1500,000). 

A6NES   ISWIN,  Dean. 
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RESIGNATIONS. 

WiLUAM  Jakbb  ABin.Br,    ProfeMor    of    Economic    Hiitoiy,    to   take    elTect 

September  1,  1901. 
BooBB  Trowbbidob  Atkinson,  Initmctor  in  Hitlolog;  •nd  Embrrology.   Sep- 
tember 84,  leoi. 
Cbiblbs  Bsakdrlbt,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  I,  1901. 
Hasold  Bibbkb,  Auistant  in  ChemiMr;,  to  lake  effect  September  1,  1901. 
WiLLUH  Aller  Bbooki,  Jr.,  DemoiMtrfttor  of  Anatom;,  io  take  effect  Septem* 

ber  1,  1901. 
HAKBiiON  HiTCHCOCE  BnowN,  InftmctoT  in  Hathematici.    September  84,  1901. 
WnxtAM  Gabbott  Bbowm,  Depot;  Keeper  of  UniTenitj  ReconI*,  to  take  effect 

June  1,  1901.    H^  ST,  1901. 
Fbbdbbice  Gdwabd  Crbhbt,  A«si>lant  In  Ophthalmology.     Jane  SB,  190J. 
Thatcbir  Clabk,  Awiitant  in  Freoch,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
RoBEBT  Wbbaton  Covbb,  Awitaot  Recorder,    September  34,  1901. 
Rboimald  Aluwobth  Dalt,  Initmctor  in  Geology.     Jnne  2G,  1901 . 
Bdwih  Wblles  Dwiqht,  Auiitant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1901. 
WiLUAM  Paihb  Evbbtb,  ProL-tor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
ALntBD  LAWmBHCB  Fun,  Awli^t  in  Political  Economy.    September  34,  1901. 
Lanodom  Fbotbinobaii,  Initrnctor  in  ComparatiTe  Patholog}'  and  Bacteriology, 

to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Afthobp  Oonu>  Fclleh,  Aaaiftaot  in  Philoiophy,  to  take  effect  February  11, 

1901.     Jannary  38,  1901. 
Edwabd  Diriairr'FDr.t.BBTOH,  Auiitant  in  Qovemment,  and  Proctor,  to  take 

effect  September  1,  1901. 
Altbeii  Copb  Oabbett,  Instructor  in  Engliifa.     Octobers,  1900. 
WiLUAM  Watboh  QooDWiK,  Eljot  FrofeBBor  of  Qreek  Literature.      April  8, 

1901. 
Jaheb  Bbadbtbbbt  Gbeenocoh,  ProfeBior  of  Latin,  to  take  effect  at  the  end 

of  the  academic  year.     April  39,  1901. 
THOMAi  Habvbt  Hainbb,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Asapb  Hall,  Lecturer  on  Celeitial  Mechanic!,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Albbbt   Bdshnell  Habt,  Member  of  the   Board   of   ExaminaOon   Proctora. 

Jnne  2G,  1901. 
LAWBBitCB  JosEPB  Hbhdebboh,  ABUBtant  in  Chemistry.     October  39,  1900. 
JOHK  Pebbam  Htlan,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1901, 
RiDBABD  Fat  Jackbok,  As^etant  In  Cbemiitry,  to  take  effect  September   1, 

1901. 
HoNBB  HuNTiHOTON  KiDDBB,  InBtmctor  in  English.     September  34,  1901. 
Wau>bkab  Koch,  Atiiatant  in  Phyaiology.    September  34,  1901. 
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Waltbr  Bbackbtt  Lavcaiteb,   Aiuitant  in  Ophthalmologj,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Chbutopbbr  Coldmbds  Lanqdbll,  Dane  ProfeiioT  of  Lair.     October  9,  1900. 
Gaillabd  Thomas  Laphlbt,  luMractor  iu  Hiitor^.     J»aa*rj  38,  1901. 
SiDHKT  Abchbb  Lubd,  AsBittant  in  Nenfology,  to  lake  effect  September  1,  1901. 
Chablbh  Pabkbb  Lykan,  ProIeMor  of  Velerinarf  Medicine,  to  take  effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Robert  HacDodoall,  Instructor  in  Pbiloiophj,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1901. 
Ai,vbbd  Bull  Nichols,  Instructor  in  GenDau,  to  take  effect  September  1, 1901. 
Jay  Bekobn  Oodbh,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Ctiemlttrf.    Septeml)er  94,  1901. 
Fbbderick  HuKTmoTOB  OsoooD,  Professor  of   Veterinary  Surgery,   to  lake 

effect  September  1,  1901. 
Edwin  William  Pahlow,  Assistant  in  History,  to  take   effect  September  1, 

1901. 
William  Huntikotun  Pabkbb,  AtiitlaDt  in  Pbytiology,  to  take  effect  March  I, 

1901.    April  39,  1901. 
Hibam  Stoddabd  Ralbt,  Asuslant  in  Cbemistry,  to  take  effect  September  ], 

1901. 
Fbbdebick  William  Rbtkolds,  AqbUd  Teaching  Fellow  in  Engltsh,  to  lake 

effect  September  1,  1901.' 
Fbank  Rdssgll,  Instructor  in  Anthropology.     April  S9,  1901. 
HsHBr  Latimbh  Skater,  Instructor  in  English.     Hay  S7,  1901. 
Josbpr   Hsrbt   Thaybb,  Busiey  Professor  of   New  Teitament  Criticism  and 

Interpretation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year.    JaDuaiy  S8, 

1901. 
JoBBPH  ToBRBT,  Jr.,  ItwtTuctor  in  Chemistry,  to  lake  effect  September  1, 1901. 
Chablbb  Marshall  Underwood,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures,  to  take  effect  Septemtier  1,  1901. 
JosBPD  Pabkbr  Wabrbk,  Assistant  in  Government,  to  take  effect  Febmai?  11, 

1901-    January  SH,  1901. 
Joseph  Deutsch  Wbib,  Asiistant  in  Bacteriology,  to  take  effect  Septeml>er  1, 

1901, 
WiLUAM  Fbakkun  WiLLODOHBr,   lustmctor    in    Economics,    to    take   effect 

September  1,  1901. 
Kekelm  WiHSLow,  Asiistant  Profeieor  of  Veterinary  Therapeutics.     Septem- 
ber 2«,  1901. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

[  Witkout  iirnii  of  tinu,  or  for  mart  than  out  ysur,] 

Comport  Atery  .Adams,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering  for 

five  years  from  September  1,  1901.     May  27,  1901. 
Abbam  Piatt  Andrew,  Instructor  in  Economics.     September  34,  1901. 
Lewis  Edwards  Gates,  Assistant  Professor  of  ComparatiTe  Literatnre  for  five 

years  from  September  1,  1901.     June  10,  1901. 
William  Watson  Goodwin,   Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  Literatnre,  Emeritus. 
April  8,  1901. 
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CbjUilh  Gbosr,  FrofeMOT  of  HiMory.    Jnoe  10,  1M>1. 

Faiti.  Ubkbt  HAHoa,  ProfeMOT  of  Ute  Hiatory  und  Art  of  Teaching.  May  97, 
IMl. 

WtujAM  Fbkwiok  HARKia,  InatTQCtor  in  Greek  from  September  1,  1901. 
March  2S,  1901. 

Albbbt  AifDiBw  HowAmD,  Prof e«aor  of  Latin.     May  37,  1901. 

Btbon  Sattbklbb  Hdblbdt,  Aisiatant  ProfeaBor  of  English  for  fire  year*  from 
September  1,  1901.     Jnne  26,  1901. 

IiBwu  JsHOMK  JoHHaoK,  Auiatant  Profeuor  of  Civil  Engineering  for  fire 
jean  from  September  1,  1901.     May  37,  1901. 

James  Lbb  Lots,  AisiBtaDt  Profeaaor  of  Mathematict  for  flre  yeare  from  Sep- 
tember 1, 1901.    May  18,  1901. 

Edwaxd  Lackbhs  Mask,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  November 
19,  1900. 

Hdoo  Richabd  Hetbe,  InatmctoT  in  Economics.     September  24,  1901. 

Edwabd  Kshnabd  Rand,  Inatmctor  in  Latin  from  September  1,  1901.  Febm- 
ary  35,  1901. 

Albert  SAnvECB,  Aaaiatant  Profeaaor  of  MeCallorgy  and  Metallography  for 
Ave  yean  from  September  1,  1901.     May  13,  1901. 

CLEKsirr  Lawebhce  SxrrH,  Pope  Profeaaor  of  Lalln.     June  10,  1901. 

Heisekt  Wbik  SxrTB,  Profeaaor  of  Greek  from  September  1,  1901.  Febru- 
ary 96,  1901. 

OuTBK  HrrcBEu.  WEirrwaBTB  SpmAOCB,  Inatmctor  in  Economica.  Septem- 
ber 34,  1901. 

FsAjn  W1U.1AM  Tadbbiq.  Henry  Lee  Profeaaor  of  Economica.     Jnne26,  1901. 

Boi^BD  Thaxteb,  Profeaaor  of  Cryplogamic  Botany.     September  24,  1901. 

JoHH  Albbbcht  Walz,  Inatmctor  in  German.     Jnne  3,  1901. 

HoKATio  STEVBira  Wbitb,  Profeaaor  of  German,  to  aerve  from  September  1, 
1902.     Septembers!,  1901. 

Janbi  Kblcbt  WHtTTBMORB,  InatruclOT  in  Mathematdca  from  September  1, 
1901.     April  29,  1901. 

Leo  WiBHBB,  Aaaiatant  Profeaaor  of  Slaric  Langnagea  and  Literatures  for  Ave 
yeara  from  September  1,  1901.     Hay  13,  1901. 

Jat  Backdb  Woodworts,  Aaaiatant  Profeaaor  of  Geology  for  Are  years  from 
September  1,  1901.     April  29,  1901. 

[_For  2900-01.^ 
Ebbnbbbr  Hbnbt  Akcribald.  Ajsiatant  in  Chemiitry.     November  6,  1900. 
Nbwtoii  Samubi.  Bacob,  Aaaiatant  in  Hygiene.     October  9,  1900. 
Chakleb  Beabdblet,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Political  Economy.    November 

S,  1900. 
DirtoHT  St.  Jouk  Bobh,  Aaaiataiit  in  Hiatory.     October  9,  1900. 
Rathal  Cawthorhb  Bollino,  Aaaistant  in  Engliah.     October  9,  1900. 
Hbkbt  Cook  Bothtoh,   Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.     November  6, 

1900. 
Harbisoh  HrrcHOocs  Brown,  Inatmctor  in  Mathemadca.     October  29,  1900. 
CitABLE«  TuBOltOKB  BOBNETT,  Aaaiatant  in  Philosophy.     November  12,  1900. 
Haret  LtOHBL  BvBHHAM,  Assistant  in  Government.     October  9,  1900. 
AirroNio  Alfbbdo  Cafotosto,  Assistant  in  Italian.     October  29,  1900. 
HanjaosouoH  Chdbchill.,  Aaaiatant  in  English.     October  9,  1900. 
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FI.BTCBER  Babebb  Cophh,  ABiiiUiit  in  ChemiBtry.     October  9,  1900. 
Nbmoh  Rowbsbbt  Davib,  AsBiatant  in  Chemiitrj.     October  9,  1900. 
Lddwio  JoaBPH  Dbmbtbb,  InstTDCtor  in  Qermui.     October  9,  1900. 
Alfbbd  Lbwu  Pwhbo  Dbnnu,  AMiaUnt  in  Hiitoiy.     October  9,  1900. 
Edwabd  Addisoh  Ddnlap,  AHiitaDt  in  Chemiitiy.     October  9,  1900. 
Mbbkir'  Lyndon  Fbbnald,  Astiitant  in  the  Herbarfnm.     October  39,  1900. 
Alfbbd  Lawbbhcb  Fish,  AMiilant  in  Folitiol  Economy.    October  9,  1900. 
Adodstds  Hekby  Fiikb,  AislstBDt  in  CbemiiUj.     October  9,  1900. 
BoRTOM  Pbrcital  Flehimo,  Initructor  in  SoTTefing  (second  hBlf-yeBr).     Feb- 

rnwj  U,  1901, 
Obobob  Shamhon  Fobdbb,  Asdnsnt  in  ChemiBtry.     October  9,  1900. 
Aftbobp  Gould  Fullbk,  AaBlBtant  in  Philoiophy.     October  9,  1900. 
Pbilip  Jacob  Oentnbs,  Aattattmt  in  Engliib.     October  9,  1900. 
Ralph  Waldo  Giftoiid,  AwiBtant  in  French.     October  9,  1900. 
Richard  Harwood  Huron  Habt,  ABBiatont  in  Engliah.    October  9,  1900. 
Oborob  Wiluam  Hbimbdd,  AoBtin  TeachiDg  Fellow  in  ChemiBtij.     Norember 

G,  1900. 
Abthub  Stbdmah  HiLLt,  Ainttwit  in  Blocniion.     October  39,  1900. 
Hbhbt  Babrstt  Huntinotoh,  InBtrnctoT  in  English  for  the  second  haU-jeBf. 

November  19,  1900. 
John  Ferham  Htlah,  AiriBtuit  in  PhiloBOidi]'.     October  9,  1900. 
Stbk  Kohow,  ABBiBtant  in  Sanakiit  from  December  1  to  the  end  of  the  Bcademic 

jeti.     NoTember  13,  1900. 
Edwin   CHBaLBi    EsTBS   I<ord,   Anatin   Teaching   Fellow  in   MineraJogr  and 

Petrography.     Noromber  6,  1900. 
Qbohob  Riohabd  Lthan,  .\nBtin  TeBching  Fellow  in  Botany.     NoTember  6, 

1900. 
DmrLAP  Jahibon  McAdam,  Aaaiatant  in  CheotiBtry.     October  89,  1900. 
Hadbice  Lawbbncb  HcCARmr,  AaBiftant  in  Cfaemlitry.    October  9,  1900. 
Thomas  Calvin  HcKat,  Anetin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Phyaica.    NoTember  6, 1900. 
John  Albbrt  Magt,  Aaaiatant  in  Bngliah.     October  9,  1900. 
Blwood  Mbad,  Lectnrer  on  Irrigation.     Febmary  11,  1901. 
Jahbj  Frakklin  Messbnobs,  AaBlalsntln  Philoaophy.  -  October  9,  1900. 
Landon  Clabehce  Hoobe,  ABSiatant  in  Chemiatry.     NoTember  5,  1900. 
Stltahus  GaiawoLD  HoHi.Br,  Inttnictor  in  French  and  Spanish.     October  39, 

1900.    Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  French  and  Spaniih.   NoTemberS,  1900. 
HoBAOE  Hbhbt  Mobbb,  Aaaiatant  in  Hiatoiy.     November  5,  1900. 
Jambb  Ahbbosb  MorsB,  Auatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mechanica.     NoTember  6, 

1900. 
Danibl  Jambs  Mdbphv,  Aaaiatantin  Hiatory.     October  9,  ISOO. 
Frbdbbick  Ahil  Nelson,  AaaiBtaat  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     October  39, 1900- 
GuY  Newhall,  Asaistant  in  Government.     October  9,  1900. 
Batmokd  Taskbr  Pabke,  .^BuaCant  in  Hiatory.     October  9,  1900. 
James    Horace    Patten,    Anatin    Teaching    Fellow    in    Political    BconoDiy. 

November  3,  1900. 
Wtu-rAH  HowEu.  Kked,  Inatrnctor  in  German.    October  9,  1900. 
Frbdbbick  William  Kbynoi.ds,  AasiataDt  in  EDgliah.     October  39,  1900. 
Albin  Leal  Richards,  Assiatant  in  GoTemment.     October  9,  1900. 
Chabi.es  Henry  Kibbbr,  Asaiatant  in  Philoaophy.     October  9,  1900. 
GniDo  Carl  Lbo  Kiemer,  Aaatin  Teaching  Fellow  tn  German.     November  6, 

1900. 
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Jii  Embrt  Root,  ABfiitant  in  Cbemutiy.    Novembers,  1900. 

Hbhbt  Latiiier  Skater,  AuiBtant  in  Engliih.     October!),  1900. 

Abtbdb  Blisb  Seymoub,  AiilBUnt  in  the  Cryptogamlc  Herbariam.     October  9, 

1900. 
WiLHOK  Hembt  SnBLDON,  AaEtiu  Teaching  Fellow  in  Philosophy.     October  9, 

1900. 
Hact  Mnj,HomE  Skikkbs,  Aattin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Oenuan.    Norember  6, 

1900. 
CRAki.iB  Henbt  Stephkitb,  ABfiitant  in  OoTemment  (lecond  half-year).    Feb- 

niaiy  11,  1901. 
Emil  Hbbmah  Stonb,  Aasiitatit  in  Chemiatry  for  Temainder  of  the  cmrent  year. 

Jftnnary  7,  1901. 
Balph  Waltbb  Stone,  AtdttaDt  in  Geology.    November  19,  1800. 
Charles  Marshali.  Undehwood,  Jr.,  Aaitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  French  and 

other  Romance  LangaageB.     November  5,  1900. 
Joseph  Pabkeb  Wabren,  AiBiatant  inOavemment.     October  9,  1900. 
Frank   DeWitt   Wabhbuhn,    AsslBtant  in  the  Architectural  Library   for  the 

reraaitider  of  the  ocadeioic  yvta.     Febrnary  36,  1901. 
Frkdrrick    Masoh    Wilder,  Aitiitant  in  Meteorology   («econd  half-year). 

Febrnary  11,  1901. 
Hembt  Aaboh  Yeomams,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Hiitory  and  QovemmeDt. 

November  5,  1900. 
RoBBKT  Mbabns  Tebkbs,  Aaitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  PBychol<%y.    November  S, 

1900. 

[For  1901-OS.^ 
Edward  Larrabbe  Adams,  Aaaistant  va  French  and  Spanitb.     April  99,  1901. 
Ouus  Akec,  Initnctor  In  Botany.     Jnne  3G,  1901. 

Abba>  Piatt  Akdbew,  InBtmctor  in  Political  Economy.     Jane  SS,  1901. 
EBBMBzam  Hbhbt  Abchibald,  AuiBtant  in  Chemiatry.     September  SI,  1901. 
Chables  Hamiltoh  Abhtoh,  Instructor  in  Mathematics.     April  S9,  1901. 
Chables  Hamilton  Atbbi,  loftmctor  in  Phyrics.    June  3,  1901. 
WiLUAM  WiLsoir  Baker,  Instrnctor  in  Latin.    Jnne  10,  1901. 
HiBAM  Bikohah,  Jr.,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Hiitoiy,     Jnne  86,  190J. 
Habold  BisnEE,  A ssiitant  in  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Otis  Fishbr  Black,  Instrnctorin  Chemistry.     September  24,  1901. 
Albbbt  Francis  Blakeslbb,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.    Jnne  10, 1901. 
Batmal  Cawthobhe  Boixna,  Instmctor  in  English.     April  S9,  1901 . 
FxBDEBic  BoKHBT,  Jr.,  AtBlBtant  in  Chemistry.     September  84,  1901. 
Robert  Stahlbt  Bhbbd,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     June  26,  1901. 
HARBieoir  HiTCHcocR  Browh,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.     May  IS,  1901. 
WIU.IAI1  Oarrott  Browh.  Lectnrer  on  American  HiBtory  since  the  Civil  War. 

Hay  27,  1901. 
Alfborbe  Bruk,  InBtmctor  in  French.     April  29,  1901 . 
Ohableb  Jemb  Bollock,  Instructor  in  Economics.     May  ST,  1901. 
Habbt  Liohbl  Bdbhbah,  AsslBUiQt  In  Government.     Jnne  25,  1901. 
Fbbderick  Alexandeb  BdiniE,  Assistant  in  Economics.     SeptemberM,  1901. 
Dahibl  Francis  Calhanb,  Assistant  Id  Chemistry.     September  34,  1901. 
AirroHio  Alfredo  Capotobto,  Assistant  in  Italian.     April  29,  1901. 
Fbbdebic  Walton  Cabpenteb,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     April  39,  1901. 
Gbobob  HBHBr  Chase,  Instmctor  in  Greek.     March  IS,  1901. 
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Tbatchsb  Clabb,  Asiinant  in  French.     April  29,  1901. 
JoHH  FiBMAH  CoAB,  Inilmctor  in  Germui.     June  8,  1901. 
John  Fklt  Colb,  iDrtructor  in  Aatronomj.    June  S,  1901. 
William  Hob «■  Cdlb,  InMmctorinthePrindpleaof  AccoimtinK.  June  95,  I90I. 
Jcliab  Lowell  Coolidob,  Initnictor  in  HBthematics.     April  39,  1901. 
Bboinald  Aldworth  Dalt,  Inatrnctor  in  Qeolog]'.     April  29,  1901. 
EnoBHB  Abbaham  Babliho,  ItwtmetoT  in  Jljfcieae.    Septemlwr  S4,  1901. 
IiDDwio  Joseph  Devbtbb,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Gennui.     Jane  8,  1901. 
Boi^AKD  Bubbaob  Dixoh,  Initmctor  in  Anthropologj.     March  36,  1901. 
William  Edwid  Dobmah,  AiBiitant  in  Hiitor?.     June  25,  1901. 
Aldbich  Dcbaht,  AiiiiUnt  in  HecbBiiical  Dnwing.     Jnne  35,  1901. 
William  Cubtis  Fababeb,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Antliropolog]'.   Jnnet5, 

1901. 
SiDKsr  Bbadshaw  Fat,  Anidn  Teaching  Fellow  in  Hiilorj.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Alfjibd  Lawbebcb  Fiih,  AsuBtant  in  PolMcal  Bconomj.     Jnne  36,  1901. 
AnoDSTDR  Hehbt  Fisbb,  Asiiatant  in  Cheminry.     September  S4,  1901. 
Altbkd  Dodolabb  Turn,  Initmctor  in  Sanitai?  Engineering.     Sep(eml>eT  24, 

1901. 
Obobob  Sbanhoh  FoBBEi,  Aaristant  in  Chemiatiy.     September  31,  1901. 
Abthdb  Bowsa  Fbizbll,  Inatmctor  in  Mathemadcs.     Hay  18,  1901. 
Edwabd  Dwioht  Fullbbtoh,  Aaaiitant  In  QoveTnment.     Jnne  26,  1901. 
Amdbrw  Gabbutt,  InaCructor  in  Modelling.     Jnne  36,  1901. 
Philip  Jacob  OEinifBB,  Asiiatant  In  Engliih.     April  29,  1901. 
Elliot  Hbbbbt  Ooodwih,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  fai  Oovemment.     Jnne  it, 

1901. 
Chbstbb  Notbs  Grbenouoh,  Initmctor  in  English.     April  39,  1901. 
WiLUAM  Jat  Halb,  Analin  Teacliing  Fellow  in  Ctiemiitry.     Jnne  96,  1901. 
Thomas  Hali.,  Jr.,  loatmctorln  Engliah.     April  99,  1901. 
JoHH  OoDDABD  IIart,  Inatmctor  in  English.     April  39,  1901. 
Hbhbt  Uabbison  Hathbi,  Inatmctor  in  Semitic  Languages.     March  36,  1901. 
Abtrub  Stbdhak  Hills,  Aaristaut  in  Elocntlon.    Jnne  35,  1901. 
Bdww  Bisbbll  Holt,  Inatmctor  In  Pajcholog]'.    Jane  36,  1901. 
Bnwtso  VsBMiLrB  Huittihoton,  Imtmctor  in  Hathetnatica.    September  24, 

1901. 
Bbhbt  Babbbtt  Hdntihoton,  Instmctor  in  English.     April  39,  1901. 
JoMH  Pbbmam  Htlah,  Assistant  in  Philasophf.     April  39,  1901. 
BiCHABD  Fat  Jaczboh,  Assistant  in  Chemistij.     September  34,  1901. 
Kabl  Dbtlbt  Jbbsbh,  Instmctor  in  German.     September  94,  1901. 
Maximiuab  Lixdsat  Kbllneb,  Lecturer  on  the  Hlstoi7  of  Israel.    March  85, 

1901. 
Waldo  Shaw  Kbhpall.     Inatmctor  in  German.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Fkakk  Lowbll  Kebnbdt,  Instmctor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     Hay  IS,  1901. 
HoHBB  HcNTinsTOR  KiDDKB,  Instmctor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Axf  HONHB  Mabim  La  HsBLiB,  Instmctor  in  French.     April  39,  1901. 
William  Withbblb  Lawbumcb,  iBstruL-tor  in  German.    Jane  8,  1901. 
HoMEB  Williamson  Lii  Soubd,  Assistant  in  Physics.    June  8,  1901. 
GiLBBBT  Nbwtoh  Lbwis,  InstmctOT  in  Chemistry.     September  34,  1901. 
Maubicb  Lawbehce  McCabtht.  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     September  34,  1801. 
William  Edwabd  McClintock,  Instmctor  in  Hi^vay  Engineering.     Hay  IS, 

1901'. 
RoBBBT  MacDouoall,  InstmctoT  in  Phiiosoptiy.     March  36,  1901. 
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WiLUAH  Edward  HcBLFBSiB,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Phjiici.    June  8, 

1»01. 
Thomas  Caltdt  MoKat,  Aiaiitsnt  in  Phyiica,     Jane  S,  1901. 
Bdnchd  Bobbiit  OtTO  voK  Macs,  lustmctor  la  Greek  Art.     April  39,  1901. 
EurnrTH  Lamabtiiib  Habk,  A»i*unt  in  Chemiitry .     SepUmber  24,  1901. 
OcBTAvcB  HowASD  Matmadibb,  iDftmctor  in  EngUih.     April  S9,  1901. 
Hdoo  Richabd  Metbb,  Initmctor  in  Parliunentary  OoTemment  in  AoitraUft. 

June  3,  1901. 
DiCKiRBON  Sbbokaht  Hilleb,  Initmctor  in  Fhiloiophy.     Mwch  25,  1901. 
Lahdon  Clabbhcb  Moobk,  AiufUnt  in  Chemistry.     SeptemlieT  S4,  1901.. 
Stltaxds  OBitwou)  MoBLKr,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Romance  Langiugei 

and  Literatnrei.     Jane  SS,  1901. 
Mabtim  Howbb,  Initmctor  in  Fine  Arti.    April  29,  1901. 
Jambs  Ambbosb  Motbb,  Initmctor  in  DeacriptiTe  Geometry.    September  S4, 

1901.     AMiitant  in  MecbBnici  and  Experimental  Engineering.     Haj  IS, 

1901. 
Danibi.  Javks  Mcbphi,  Asristant  in  Histary,     Jnne  26,  1901. 
WujJAM  Allak  Nkilbon,  InttmctoT  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Abthub  Edwim  Nobtoh,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     Jnne  10,  1901. 
Abtbuk  Orlo  Nobtoh,  Innmctor  in  the  History  and  Art  of  Teaching.     March 

2S,  1901. 
Cablbtoh  ELDBliraB  NoTXB,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
BiMiAB  WiuLiAH  O1.1VK,  Instractor  in  Botany.     June  10,  1901. 
Enwiit  Wii-utM  Paulow,  Aisistsnt  in  History,     June  35,  1901. 
Jamb«  Horace  Fatten,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellov  in  Economics.    Jnne  26, 1901. 
Oqlesbt  Paitl,  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture.     Jnne  10,  1901. 
Ahob  William  Petebb,  Assistant  in  Zoology.     April  29,  1901. 
Obobqb  Washihotoh  Piebcb,  Assistant  in  Physics.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Abthdb  Fopb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arts.     June  2S,  1901. 
Udrrat  Ahthoht  Potteb,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages.     April  29,  1901 . 
Hbkbt  Lee  Fbescott,  Instmctor  in  Eugliah.    April  29,  1901. 
Louis  Habcus    Fbihui-b,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mineralogy  and  Petro- 
graphy.    June  26,  1901. 
HiKAM  Stoddabd  Ralet,  Assistant  in  Chemiitry.     September  2i,  1901. 
Bbhjamim  Rahs,  Instmctor  in  Philosophy.     April  29,  1901 . 
Hbbbbbt  Wilbdb  Rakd,  Instmctor  in  Zoology.     April  29,  1901. 
Obobow  Shabpb  Ratmbb,  Instructor  in  Mining.     May  13,  1901. 
HoTTB  Alistoh  Rbad,  Instmctor  in  Geology.     September  24,  1901. 
William  Howbll  Rbbd,  Jr.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.    JuneS,  1901. 
Fbbdbbick  William  Rbtbolds,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  English.    Jnne  SG, 

1901. 
Hbkbt  Milhbb  Rideout,  Instmctor  in  English.     April  39,  1901. 
William  Zbbiha  Riplet,  Lecturer  on  Economics.     September  24,  1901. 
Bdwabd  RoBtHSOW,  Lecturer  on  Classical  Archaeology.     April  29,  1901. 
James  Bibch  Robeb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     June  10,  1901. 
FtBBBE  LA  Rose,  Instructor  in  English.     April  29,  1901. 
Dbhmah  Waldo  Robs,  Lectnrer  on  the  Theory  of  Design.    June  36,  1901. 
ABTncB  William  Rvdeb,  Assistant  in  Indo-Iranisn  Languages.    June  25, 1901. 
HaifBT  Latimbb  Sbateb,  Instmctor  in  English.     April  20,  1901. 
Cbables   Stephen    Shaitouiibsst,   Austin   Teaching   Fellow   in   Engineering. 

Jnne  35,  1901. 
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Arthub  Abahel  Siiubti.epf,  Instmctor  in  Landtcape  Aicbitectore.     September 

24,  1901. 
Hact  MtLLHOBE  Skinkeb,  iDttrQctOT  lu  Qenusn.    June  8,  1901. 
OuvBR  MiTCHBU,  Wehtwobth  Sf-baouk,  InttractoT  in  PoUtic«l  Economj. 

JnneSS,  1»01. 
Chablss  Hsnht  Stephenb,  AulaUint  Id  GoTemment.     Jane  8S,  1901. 
Waltbb  Dana  Swam,  InatructOT  in  Architecture.    Jnne  SS,  1901. 
Charles  MARiHALt.  Ukdbrwood,  Jr.,  Anatin  TeAddng  Fellow  in  Romance  Lan- 

gnagei  and  Literatarei.    Jnne  35.  1901. 
JoaBPH  Pabkes  Wabbbh,  AsaitUnt  in  QoTemment.    September  24,  1901. 
Frank  DbWitt  Washburk,  Aaaiatant  In  tlie  ArchitectaTaJ  Library.     April  39, 

1901. 
Edoab  Hdidekoper  Wellb,  Asristant  in  Engliih.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
BooEB  Clabk  Wellb,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  ia  ChemiBtT]'.    Jnne  SS,  1901. 
BoBBRT  MAStMiUAN  Ottomar  Wkrhaeb,  InBtrnctOT  in  OermaQ.     Jnne  8, 1901. 
Charlbs  Hbhri  White,  Inatmctor  Id  Mining  and  Metallnrgj.     Ma;  18,  1901. 
Stbpbbh  Booar  Wbitiho,  iDBtrncIor  in  Electrical  Engineering.     Maj  IS,  1901. 
Frbverick  Masoh  ffiLPEa,  Aaaiatant  in  Meteorology.     April  39,  1901. 
William  Fbanklin  Willodohbv,  Inatmctor  In  Economic!.     May  87,  1901. 
JoaBPH  Bdhumd  Woodmak,  Aaaiatant  In  Gteolog;.     April  29,  1901. 
Jakeb  HAcoHtoN  Wootis,  Inatructor  in  Anthropology  and  Inatmctor  iu  Phi- 

loaophy      March  26,  1901. 
BoBBBT  Mbarms  Tbrkbs,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Paychology.    March  S6, 

1901. 

[_For  tt<  Calendar   Tear  1900.] 
Ctbub  QcEBMBBy  Phimole,  Botanical  Collector.    October  39,  1900. 

DI\'INITY    SCHOOL. 

[  Wiihout  limit  of  ittne.] 

William  Wallace  Fenn,  BuBsey  ProfeiBor  of  Theology.     November  2S,  19O0. 

Gborob  Foot  Moore,  Profcseor  of  Theology  from  March  I,  1903.    September 

24,  1901. 
FRAHCia  Orbbitwood  Peabout,  Dean  of  the  Facnlty  of  Oivinity.     Jnne  10, 

1901. 
JoBBPH   Henrt  Thayer,   BusBe;  Profeaaor  of  New  Teatament  Criticiam  and 
Interpretation,  Emeritos.     March  26,  1901. 

[Fiir  1900-01. -\ 
Samuel  Silas  Cubby,  Inatmctor  in  Elocution.     October  9,  1900. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 
[  WHKoul  limit  of  iimt.'] 
Christophbb  Colejmbvb  Lahodell,  Dane  Profeaaor  of  Law,  Emeritna.     Octo- 
ber 9,  1900. 

[For  1901-02.] 
William  Rodhah  Peabody,  Inatmctor  in  Criminal  Law.     M^  IS,  1901. 
JoBBPH  Lewis  Btackpole,  Jr.,  Lecturer  on  Patent  Law.    July  13,  1901. 
BzBA  Ripley  Thayer,  Lecturer  on  MaaMchnaettB  Practice.     Hay  IS,  1901. 
Bbucb  Wymar,  Lecturer  on  Suretyship  and  Mortgage.    May  18,  1901. 
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MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
[  Without  Moui  of  time,  or  far  more  than  oh«  year.] 
Fkabk  Bitxr  Mallobt,  Auociftte  ProfeuoT  of  FMhologj.    Jone  26,  1901. 
Obosoe  Gkat  Siabs,  Auistant  Profeiior  of  Cllnii^  Medicine  for  flre  jeut 
from  September  1,  1901.     Febraaiy  11,  1901. 

[JHw  1900-01. -i 
BooBX   TmowBBiDOB   Atkinson,   AuidD   Teaching  Fellow  in   Histology  and 

Bmbiyolog?.     October  39,  1900. 
Datid  Nbwtoh  Blakblrt,  AsBietant  in  Histology.     October  9,  1900. 
BnoEHE  Eij.gwosTH  Etbsbtt,  ABBiBtant  in  Bacteriology.     October  39,  1900. 
AiiBERT  Chadncei  Etclk«h¥iier,  Auitin  Teaching  Fellow  in   Histology  aod 

Embryology.     October  29,  1900. 
Hbebeht  Fablir  Johnson,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative  Patbotogy. 

October  39,  1900. 
FxBD  RoBBKT  JotmTT,  AsBiitant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year).    JanDary  H, 

1901. 
Waltbr  Applbtok  Lane,  AssislAnt  In  Chemistry  (second  half-year).    Jannary 

I*,  1901. 
SiDHBT  Abchbb  Lobd,  Assistuit  Id  Nenrology .    Octobers,  1900. 
Obokqb  BusoBsa  Maobath,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  io  Fathology.    NoTember 

13,  1900. 
HBvmT  Oklando  MARcr,  Jr.,  Aiilstaot  in  Anatomy.     October  9,  1900. 
WtujAM  Ropes  Mat,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  (second  half-year).     Jannary  14, 

1901. 
WuuAH  Huntinoton  Pabker,  Assistant  in  Physiology.     October  9,  1900. 
AcTUttB  KiKOSBURV   Stodb,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phydc 

from  December  1,  for  the  remaiuder  of  the  academic  year.    December  10) 

1900. 
Fkbdbbick  Hbbmax  Vbbhoepp,  Assistant  in  PMhology.    October  9,  1900. 

[For  1S01~02.] 
Sbabvbt  Wblls  Allbn,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.    Jnne  8,  1901 . 
JowH  LiHCOLH  Anna,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine,     Jnne  9,  IBOl. 
SooBJt  TnowBBiDOB  Atxixson,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology.    Jnne 

S,  1901. 
Geoboe  Shgbwih  Clarke  Badoeb,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Fhyaic.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
FKAKKLtK  Ghebhe  Balcb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  OperadTe  Surgery.    Jane 

3,  1901. 
JoBN  Wasbbcbn  Babtol,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  8,  1901. 
HoBT  Harris  Aubbbt  Bbacb,  Lectnrer  on  gnrg«ry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
JoHH  Bapbt  Blakb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operadve  Surgery.    Jnne  S,  IMI. 
Jom  Tatix>b  Bottonlet,  Asiistant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.    Jnne  8, 

1901. 
JoHX  Templbtor  Boweh,  Instructor  in  Dermatology.    June  S,  1901. 
Chablbb  Hbrbbht  Boxmetbb,  Aastin  Teaching  Fellow  in  ComparatiTe  Patlt- 

otogy.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
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JoBN  Lewis  Brehbb,  AitigUnt  in  Histology.    Jane  3,  1901. 

Okobok  WABRinaTOH  Walbi  Bbewstbb,  AiBuUutt  in  Cliniul  Mid  OpentiTe 

Surgery.     Jane  3,  1901. 
Edwasd  Makskall  Bdckihoham,  ClinicBl  InBtmctor  in  DiieueB  of  CbUdno. 

Jane  8,  1901 . 
Chablbr  SflORBT  BuTLBB,  Aitlttjuit  in  Anatomy.     June  8,  1901. 
Hdoh  CiBor,  AsriKuit  in  Oper»tiTe  Sni^ry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
RlCBAKD  (XiBSE  Cahot,  AisiiUnt  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Waltbb  Bbadfobd  Caknoh,  Initrnctor  in  Phyriologj.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
Fkbdbbick  BDWAmD  Chbhet,  Ai^lant  in  Ophthalmology,     June  8,  1901. 
Fjlrbjir  Cobb,  AwitUnt  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.     Jane  8,  1901. 
Bbicbbt  Anobv  Codnak,  Aisiatant  ia  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.     June  8, 

1901. 
JoHH  Hattbbw  Coi(1(ou.t,  AsiiiUnt  in  CheDUftiy.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Alsbbkob  Coouikib,  Jr.,  Clinic&l  Ingtmctor  in  Lu7iigolog7.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Gdwabd  Cowleb,  Clinical  Instmctor  in  UenCal  Diieases.     Jnne  S,  1901. 
Qbobob  AsTuns  Cbaioih,  Airiitant  in  Dlieasei  of  Children.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
EnoBMB  AirtHoml  Crocebtt,  Assiftant  in  Otology.     Jnne  8,  1901 . 
Blbbidob  Obrry  CtTTLER,  iDitracloi  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Fliyric. 

Jnne  S,  1001. 
Lnicour  Datu,  Auistant  in  Anatomy.     Jane  B,  1901 . 

Thomas  Amobt  DeBloib,  Clinical  Initmclor  in  Laryngology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Pbaxcu  Fabkmah  DuNvr,  Aiiiitant  in  Bacteriology.    Jane  3,  1901. 
Jamb«  Cbowlet  DoHOonuB,  Asaiitant  in  HiBtoIogy.    June  8,  1901. 
Samubl  Holmbb  Duroin,  Lectorer  on  Hygiene.    Jane  8, 1901. 
Bownr  Wbllbb  Dwioht,  Inetructor  in  Legal  Medicine  and  AisiMant  in  Clliticml 

and  Operative  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
JoHH  Wheelock  Eluot,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
EnoEKE  Ellbwobth  Etbbbtt,  Aniitant  in  Bacteriology.     June  8,  1901. 
JoHB  WoonroRD  Fablow,  Clinical  Instmclor  in  Laryngology .     Jnne  8,  1901. 
Qbobgb  WAiaiMGiOH  Oat,  I>ectnrer  on  Surgery.    Jane  S,  1901. 
CHARLBt  MoHTRAviLLB  Grbbk,  SecKtaiy  of  the  Facolty  of  Medicine.     JuneS, 

1901. 
RoBBRT  Battbi  Orbkhouoh,  AsEiBtant  in  Sargery.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Philip  Hamhohp,  Aitiftant  in  Otology.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Gbobob  Haten,  Irutructor  In  Gynaecology.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Hbhbt  Fox  Hbwbi,  Initrnctor  in  Clinical  Cbemiitry.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
Fbahk  Albbbt  HioaiHH,  Initructor  in  Obatetrici  and  Aiiiatant  in  Qyoaecology. 

June  8,  1901. 
JoBH  HoHANS,  Lecturer  on  Snrgeiy.    June  8, 1901. 
Bnivnt  BvEBETT  Jack,  Atiiitant  in  Ophthalmology.     June  8.  1901. 
Hbhbt  Jackson,  Initrnctor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     Jnne  S,  1901. 
Jakbi  Mabsh  Jagbioh,  Aiiiitant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  S,  1901. 
James  Obcab  Jobdar,  Aariitant  in  Materia  Medica.    Jane  S,  1901. 
Elliot  Pbootor  Joilir,  AiBiilant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phytic.  Jnne  8, 

1901. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapf,  Clinical  Instructor  in  DiaeaieB  of  the  Nervoui  Syitem. 

June  8,  1901. 
Waldemab  Koch,  Aiaislant  in  Physiology.    Jnne  S,  1901. 
Mathard  Ladd,  Aisiilant  in  Phynoloj^cal  Cbemisliy  and  in  Diieuei  of  Chil- 
dren.    Junes,  1901. 
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Waltbb  Bbackett  Lahoaitbb,  Aidtluit  in  Ophtiulmology.     June  S,  1901. 
Edwakd  BnniKT  Lute,  Clinical  InBtmctor  in  HenMl  Di>euei.    June  3,  1901. 
Ruf  H  Clihtor  Lassabie,  AeriBtuit  in  HlMology.    Joue  S,  1901. 
Fkbdibio  Thomab  Lbwib,  Asatin  TeAchiug  Fellow  in  Hl«tology  «nd  Bmbiy- 

olog;.     Jane  3,1901. 
TUltr  SriTirui  Lillu,  A»iistuit  in  Pbjrialogj.     Jane  8,  1901. 
Sn>RBT  AsCBsv  Lobs,  AinitaJit  in  Neurology.     June  3,  1901. 
HoWABD  AnonsTDi  Lothkop,  Aaiistant  in  Bnrgnr;.    June  8,  1901. 
FmBD  Batbs  LDai>,  Attietant  in  CSinitsl  and  Operative  Surgeiy.    Jnne  8, 1901. 
Jomr  HiLDKBTfl  McCoLLOM,  Initractor  in  CoDtagioiu  Diaewei.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Gbo»ox  Bi7b«bbs  Maobatr,  Auiftsnt  in  Fatlioli^j.    Jnne  S,  1901. 
HcHRT  OnLAHDO  HxROi,  Jr.,  Aiiiiuot  in  Anatonij.     June  3,  1901. 
SutuBL  Jasoh  Mixtbk,  AwiiUnt  in  OperatiTe  Snigei;.    June  3,  1901. 
OaonoE  HowASD  MonEi,  Initrnctor  in  Clinical  Surgery  and  At(i«tant  in  Oper*- 

tiTc  Sui^ry.     June  3,  1901. 
JoHK  LovKTT  HoBBB,  Initractor  in  Diaeasea  of  Cliildren.    June  8,  1901. 
Eauus  Pbttoh  Hoshbk,  AstiMant  in  Anatomj.     Jane  8,  1901. 
Jakes  Gkboobi  MuiuomD,  Awiatant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Sargeiy-    Jnne 

3,  1901. 
JoHV  CinciiiMoa  HmiBO,  Inatmctor  in  Surgery.    Jnne  S,  1901. 
Pbkot  Mdbobavb,  AMiit«nt  in  Chemiatry.    June  9, 1901- 
I^hkuh  Spilham  Nbwbu,  Aaaiatant  in  ObttAtrica  and  Gynaecology.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
BDWAsn  Hau.  NicBoi-a,  Inatmctor  in  Surgical  Pathology.    June  3,  1901. 
Jat  Bbbobr  Oqdbk,  Inatmctor  in  Clinical  Chemlatiy.    Jnne  S,  1901. 
CjartM  Oatbs  Faoe,  Aaaiatant  in  Bacteriology.     June  3,  1901. 
Hebbt  Joibph  Pbsbt,  Aaaiatant  in  Bacteriology.     June  3,  1901. 
CBABLBa  Alleh  Pobtek,  iBctmctor  in  Surgery.     June  3,  1901. 
AsKXK  FoBT,  Innmctorin  Syphilis.     June  S,  1901. 
JoamrB  Hbbset  Fkatt,  Inatructoriu  Patiiology.    June  8,  1901. 
William  Hbkbbbt  Fkbsoott,  Aaaiatant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jnne  8, 1901. 
Alkxahdbr  QnACKBRBOM,  Aialftant  in  Uphtlialniology.    June  SG,  1901. 
WiLLUH  Hehbt  Kobbt,  Jr.,  Aaaiatant  in  Bacteriology.    Jnne  3, 1901. 
Chaxles  Locks  Scctooeb,  Aaaiatant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.    June 

3,  1901. 
WlLLiAK  Hehbt  Smith,  Auiatant  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  8,  1901. 
Htlbs  Stardibh,  Inatmctor  in  Ophtbalmology.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Fbbdebick  Wutblow  Stetbok,  Aaaiatant  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
AaxHini   KisosBDBi  Btohb,  Aaaiatant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyrio. 

June  8,  1901. 
Ualoolm  Stobbb,  Aaaiatant  in  Oynaecology.     June  3,  1901. 
Lawmbxcb  Watbok  SntOHO,  Aaaiatant  in  Hygiene.    June  8,  1901. 
HoicAXD  TowNBBKi)  SwAiR,  AsBistant  in  Olwtetrics.    June  8,  1901. 
Edward  Wtllvs  Tatlor,  Initractor  in  Neuropathology.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Padl  Thobxdiue,  Inatmctor  In  Oenito-Urinaiy  Surgery,     June  8.  1901. 
Hadbicb  Paui.  Octave  Vbjuz-Ttbodb,  Aaaiatant  in  Pharmacology.     June  3, 

1901. 
Fdbdbbick  Hebmae  Vebhoefp,  AsBlatant  in  Pathology.     June  3,  1901. 
Hbbmah  Fbahk  Vickbbt,  Instmctorin  Clinical  Medicine.     June  3,  1901. 
Qbobob  Lixcoln  Waltoh,  Clinical  laatnictor  in  DlBea«eE  of  the  Nervous  Sya- 

tem.    June  3, 1901. 
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JoHH  Wabben,  J)«iaoiiitr*toT  of  Anatomj.     Jane  3,  1901. 

Frascir  Sedowice  Watioh,  Lecturer   on   Genito-Urinaiy   SnTgei?.     Jnne  8, 

1901. 
Joseph  Dedtsoh  Weib,  AHtxtuit  in  Bscteriolagy.     Jime  S,  1901, 
CnAKi.EB  Jambi  White,  Anirtant  in  Dennatologj.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
Franklix  Wasbbh  White,   AMistant  in  the  Theor?  and  Practice  of   Phytic. 

Jane  8,  1901. 
Geoioe  SsATTrcK  Wbitbside,  Aiurtunt  in  AoaUimy.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
WnjjAM  Whittridob  WrujAXS,  A»ii«»at  in  Pathology.    July  12,  1901. 
Chableb  Fbabcis  WrrHiNOTOB,  InitrucEor  In  Clinical  Medicine.     Jnne  3,  1901. 
Fbbdbbick  Ai>a>8  Woods,  Initrnctor  in  Hiitology  and  EmbTyology.    Jane  8, 

1901. 
Jambs  Hombk  Wriomt,  Instmctorin  Pathology.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Ermest  Botrh  YonHO,  AMiataot  in  AnUomy.    Jnne  8,  1SK>1. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
[for  1900-01.^ 
Obobob  Csabdlbr  Baldwin,  Atdftantin  Oral  Snrgeiy.    October  99,  1900. 

a  Dental  Materia  Hedica.     October  S9, 

[For  1901-02.^ 
Lawrence  W11.1.B  Bakrr,  AMiHant  in  Orthodontia.     June  3,  1901. 
Obobge  Chanhlsr  Baldwin,  Asiittont  in  Oral  Surgery.    June  S,  1901. 
Edwih  Carter  Blaibdzll,  Inttmctor  in  OperallTe  Deotiatry.    Jnne  S,  1901. 
Fridebice  Bbadlbv,  Inatrnctor  in  Operative  DeRtiitiy.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
BtTRT  Mtboh  Bristol,  Initructor  in  OpeiatiTe  Dentistry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Allbh  Stahlbt  Bprhhah,  Initmnor  in  Meciianical  Dentistry.    June  3,  1901. 
AsHBR   Harrimak    St.  Clair   Chase,   Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mechanleal 

Dentistry.     June  3,  1901. 
Brjibbt  Howard  Chute,  Initrnctor  in  Mecbanicsl  Dentistry.     June  3,  1901. 
DwioRT  HoSBS  Clapf,  Cliniital  lecturer  on  OperatiTe  Dentistry.    June 8, 190). 
Harold  DbWitt  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.    June  8,  1901 . 
DwiGBT  Wabd   Diokinsok,  Assistant   l>etnonstr«tOT   of  Operative   Dentitby. 

June  8,  1901. 
JoHB  Dana  Dickimsoh,  Clinical  Instmctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jnne  8, 

1901. 
FoBRBST  Qbbbkwood  Eddt,  InstmctOT  in  Operative  Dentittiy.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Akthor  Wabrbk  Eldbbd,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jnne  8,  1901. 
Bdwih  LiitwooD  FARRiifOTON,  Instractor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  3,  1901. 
Oborob  LmcoLH  Forrbst,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  3,  1901. 
Hakrt  Likwood  Orant,  Inibnctor  in  Mechanical  Dentiatry.     June  3,  1901. 
Georoe  Rofuh  Orat,  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    June  3,  1901. 
Fbahcis  Hrrbrbt  HABDna,  Inttrtictor  in  Operative  Dentistry.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Ermest  Jbwbtt  Habt,  Instmctor  in  Extracting  and  Anaesthesia.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
Thomas  Bbbhard  Hatdex,  Instmctor  in  Hechanical  Dentistry.    Jane  8,  1901. 
Ellis  Pboctob  Holmes.  Instmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
BoBBBT    John    McHbbkih,    Demonstrator   of  Operative   Dentistry.     June  St 

1901. 
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Okosob  Howard  Hohkb,  Initractor  In  Surgical  Pathology.    June  8,  1901. 
LaauB  Hbbbbrt,  Nitlob,  Inttmctor  id  Operatire  Denditiy.     June  S,  1901. 
JoiEPH  ToTTBH  Faih.,  iDitrnctoF  in  Opentire  Denditry.     June  3,  1901. 
CHARLaa  Erhbbt  Pikkiks,  loitnictof  in  Operative  DentUtry.     Jane  S,  1901. 
CEAU.Ba  WiLLUM  BoDOUts,  Awiitant  In  Dental  HaUria  Medic*.    Jnoe  8,  1901. 
Hehbt  Casi-ton  Smith,  Atiiitant  in  Chemiiitiy.    June  S,  1901. 
WnjUAv    Daniel    Squabebbioh,   Initmctor  in  Eztrauting   and   Anaeilbena. 

Jane  8,  1901. 
WiLPBao  Hablow  Staskatt,  Inttmctor  Id  OperattTe  Dentiatt?.    Jnne  3,  1901. 
Abtksb  Hbhbt  Stoddabd,  Clinical  LectaTer  on  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June 

8,  leoi. 

BsBA  Flstcbib  Taft,  Initrnctorin  OpcraliTe  DenHrtry.     Jnne  S,  1901. 
BnwAnD  WTLLTi  Tatlob,  Initmctor  in  Nenrotogy.     Jnne  8,  1901. 
Hnrar  Laitbistom  Upham,  InBtrnctor  in  OperatiTe  Dendatry.     June  S,  1901. 
EVAH  Pabkbb  Wbittwobth,  IntUnctor  in  OperatiTe  DenHrtry.     Jane  8,  1901. 
JuLiiTS  Ghosob  WiujAK  Webkbk,  CUnical  Initractor  in  Operative  Dentirtry. 
Jnne  8,  1901. 

VETERINARY  SCHOOL. 

[for  iSOO-02.] 


BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 
{For  1901-02.} 
Frark  Tbompson  DaxtHOHAM,  Aifittaat  in  Cliemiatry.    Jnne  35,  1901. 
Haanr  Hbtwood  Pox,  Inrtnictor  in  Hathematica  and  SnrrejinK.     September 
St,  1901. 

OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 

Hbext  PiGKBRiiro  Wai«ott,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  dnriag  tlie  ahaence 
of  the  Pretident;  a  member  of  all  the  Facnltiea  of  the  UiiiTerrity,  with 
Uie  powera  and  dntiea  of  the  Preaident  therein  daring  the  abaence  of  the 
Frendent;  to  act  aa  the  ordinary  medhuD  of  commnnicadon  between  the 
Corporation  and  tiie  Board  of  Overaeera  during  the  abaence  of  the  Preai- 
dent.    NoTcmber  26,  1900. 

Gboboe  T.  Pubtbs,  I>ecturer  on  the  William  Belden  Noble  Foundation  for  the 
year  1901-02.     February  86,  1901. 

Jom  Geobob  Jack,  Lecturer  at  the  Arnold  Arlraretuin  for  the  calendar  year* 
1900  and  1901. 

Walteb  Bbapfobd  Canhoh,  Auditor  of  the  Bandall  Hall  Aaaociation  for  one 
year  from  September  1,  1900.     October  9,  1900. 

Jekomb  Datih  Gbbbhb,  Secretary  to  the  President,  from  Aaguat  1,  1901. 
8ept«nber24,  1901. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 
[Hh-  1901-02.-] 
Skptembbr  M,  1901. 
LbBakoh  ItnasBLL  Briuoi,  Dtan.         Gbobob  Wjisbhtotoh  Cbam. 
RoBBKt  Wbbblkb  Willsoh.  Hobkbt  DbCodkct  Ward. 

Chablbb  Pohbbot  Pabker.  Chableh  Bcbtoh  QnucK. 

Chablbi  Geoss.  Fred  Norris  Robihsoh. 

Chablsb  Hall  GRAHDQiin.  Jai  Backub  Woodworth. 

John  Hatb  Garducbb.  Chablbs  Herrt  Cobrad  'Wbiqht. 

AsCHiBAUi  Cabt  Coolidob.  Richard  Cobb. 

Lewis  Jbromb  Johnson.  Charlri  Valachb. 

Jamkb  Kblsbt  Whittbhobb. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
[For  2901-02.] 
Nathaitiel  Socthoate  Shalbb,  Dean,    Heibbich  ComAD  Bibritikth. 
Iba  Nblbon  Holub.  Robert  Txact  Jaokbor. 

Hbkbbbt  Lahovosd  Wabbbh.  Jambs  Lbb  Lotb. 

Chablbs  Robbbt  Sakobb.  Gburob  Howard  Pabkbr. 

Hbrrt  Llotd  Smtth.  Comfort  Atbrt  Adams,  Jr. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 
[For  1001-03.] 
Sbptbmbbb  24,  1901. 
John  Hehrv  Wbiobt,  Dean.  Hans  Carl  Gdnthbr  toh  jAUBMAirir. 

Crawford  Howbll  Tot.  Edward  Hbnrt  Strobbl. 

Charles  Loriho  Jacbsoh.  Albert  Bubhhell  Hart. 

William  Hobris  Datib.  Qeokoe  Lthan  Kittredob. 

MlHTOH    WaRREH.  HcaO   MuiCSTERBEBa. 

Maxim  B  BAcbbr. 

PROCTORS. 

[F\>r  1900-01.] 

DwioHT  St.  JocM  BoBB,  for  the  KDiainder  of  the  •cademlc  jear.    Febnuuyll, 

1901. 
Hbnrt  Cook  Bothton.    October  9,  1900. 
SiDHBT  Bradshaw  Fat.     October  9,  1900. 
Edward  Dwight  Fdllerton.     October  9,  1900. 
Arthcb  Stbdman  Hrxs.     October  S9,  1900. 
KEMKETa  Gbaht  Trbmatnb  Wbbstbr.    KoTember  19,  1900. 
Arthdr  Bbtant  Whithbt,  from  Ma;  4,  1901,  for  tbe  remaiDdei  of  the  BCBd«mic 

rear.     March  25,  1901. 
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APPOnmiENTS. 


Appoiktbd  Jcnb  10,  1901,  d 
Chabus  Haiiiltos  Atbbs.  W1LL11.M  Jav  Hai^. 

HowABD  Clabk  Barbbb.  Axthub  Stbdmah  Hu.m. 

WiixiAK  Lebtbb  BARHKi,  September    John  Pehhah  Htlan. 


84,  1901. 

LTm    StALET    BlALg. 

Chasleb  Bbabdhlei. 
Chableb  Fbancih  Dobb  Bblde 
DwiGHT  St.  Johr  Bobb. 
Hbhbt  Cook  Bothtok. 
Jambs  Freeh  an  CuBTii. 
Malcolm  Dorald. 

WlU-LAM    PaIMB    BTEHTS. 

81DKET  Bb  A  DIM  AW  Fat. 
HBRBirr  Ltndok  Fbbkald. 
Edwabd  Dwiobt  Ftlibbtob. 
Pbilip  Jacob  Gbithbb. 

TSOMAS    HaKYBY    HAnfBR. 


William  Edwabd  McELrRBSH. 

Leon  Cabboll  Habshall. 

Jameb  Ambbose  MorsB. 

Jahbb  Hobace  Patten. 

Wiu,iAH  Thomas  Rbid,  Jr.,  Septem- 
ber 24,  1901. 

Frbdbbick  Wiluam  Rbtholpb. 

Geobqe  KoasELL  Stobbb. 

Henbt  Smith  Thompbon,  SepUmbet 
24,  1901. 

Kbhnbth  Or  ant  Tbbmathb  Wrbmbb. 

Artuus  Bryant  WarrHBY,  Mkrcb  96, 
1901. 

LociB  Eliot  Wtman. 


ROBBBT    MEABHB    YbBKBB. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   EXAMINATION   PROCTORS. 
[FbrlBOO-Ol.^ 
Appointed  Octobbr  39,  1000,  dne 


Lbbot  Allbtoh  Ambb. 
William  Wilson  Bakbb. 
Lnni  Stale  r  Bbals. 
Oboroe  Hubbabd  Blaebsleb. 
Hnnir  Cook  Bointob. 
Harbison  Hitchcock  Bbowh. 
Daniel  Fbakcis  Calhakb. 
Wallace  Pattbh  Cobob. 
Howard  Cbawlbt. 
Wallace  Brett  Donham. 
William  Edwin  Dobmah. 
RiCBABD  Blair  Eamlb. 
William  Cubtis  Fababeb. 

SlDKBT   BRADSMAW   FaT. 

Edward  Dwioht  Fullbbtoh. 
Tbomab  Habtbi  Haines. 
Chablbb  Thomson  Habkell. 
Gbobqb  William  Hbimbod. 
Lawbbhcb  Jobeph  Hbhdrrson. 
Harold  Lincoln  Hdohes. 
Juuus  MnNBOB  Johnson. 


Waldbmab  Koch. 

Geo  rob  Richard  Ltman. 

William  Edwabd  McElfbssh. 

Thomas  Caltin  McKat. 

Geoboe  Fbbdebick  Woodward  Hark. 

Kbknbth  Lahabtihb  Mabk. 

Ravmohd  Tabkeb  Pabke. 

Jambs  Horace  Pattbh. 

William  Hbnrt  Powers. 

Chables  William  Pbentiss. 

Hebbebt  Wilbdb  Rand. 

Frbdbbick  William  Ketnolds. 

William    Danibl    Shub,    Norember 

12,  1900. 
Qeobob  Russell  Stobbs. 

JoHAB    VlLBS. 

William  Abbott  Willabd. 
Alfred  William  Gdnhino  Wilson. 
Joseph  Edmund  Woodman. 
Henrt  Aaron  Ybomans. 
Bobbbt  Mbabnb  Yebkeb. 
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APPENDIX. 


PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

[ftr  190I--02.2 

JcME  36,  1901. 

LxHAH  Abbott.  Pavl  Rbtekk  Fbothihoham. 

Fkancis  Bbown.  Gkobgb  Foot  Moose. 

Ekdicott  Peabodt. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 
[«»■  1901-02.-} 
JuHB  36,  1901. 
Paatlty  Me»btr$!  Oradvatt  Mtn^en: 

Iba  Nbisom  Holus.  Jambs  JACKaov  Stokiow. 

AbCHIBAU)   CaBT   CoOUDOB.  R0I.AHD   WlUJAJI   BOTDBK. 

Tbomab  NtzoM  Cabvbb.  Behtbam  Gobddx  Watbbs. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE   HARVARD   UNION. 

Mat  13,  1901. 

Ira  Nbuon  Holui.  James  Jackson  Stobbow. 

BoBEBT  Bacoh.  Wiluam  Cowpeb  Botdbv. 

W11J.IAM  BoBCOB  Thatbb.  Ckables  Fbancis  Adams,  3d. 

Malcolm  Dohald. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE   ARTS. 
[For  one  year  from  Janvar^/  1,  J90J.] 
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NUHBEB  OF  OBDINAKT  DKGBEE8  OONFEBBED. 


OBDINABY   DEGREES   CONFERRED  IN  1899,    1900, 
AND   1901. 


Bushelon  of  Arta 448 

B&chelora  of  Arta  oat  of  coune 3S 

Bachelort  of  Science 18 

Bachelors  of  Science  on  of  conne II 

Bttchelon  of  DiTinil^ 2 

Bachelor*  of  Lbwi 109 

BkcheloTB  of  Lftwi  ontof  conrae 8 

Bkchelora  of  Agricnltunl  Science 0 

I>octon  of  Medicine 108 

Doctor*  of  Medicine  oat  of  coorae 1 

Doctors  of  Dental  Uedidne 86 

Docton  of  Dental  Medicine  out  of  conrae I 

Doctora  of  Teterinar?  Hedldne 8 

Doctora  of  Yeterlnar;  Hedidue  ont  of  coorw 1 

Maatera  of  Arta 118 

Bfaatera  of  Arta  ont  of  conrae £ 

Haatera  of  Science 6 

Maatera  of  Science  oat  of  coarM 0 

Docton  of  PhiloBoph; 2S 

I>octora  of  Science 1 

Total 988 
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PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY  FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  TEAR  1900-01. 

Bulletin :  — 

Vol.  XXXVI. 

No.  5.  Contribudons  from  Uie  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  114.  The 
Development  of  the  Moutb-parts  of  Anurida  maritima  Gu^r.  By  Jiutua 
Watson  Folsom.     73  pp.     S  Plates.     October,  1900. 

No.  6.  Reports  on  the  Dredging  Opemtions  oS  the  West  Coast  of 
Central  America  to  the  Galapagoe,  to  the  West  Coast  ol  Mexico,  and  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  in  Charge  of  Alexander  Agassiz,  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commiaaion  Steamer  "Albatrosa,"  during  1891,  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Z,  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N..  commanding.  XXVIII.  Description  of 
two  new  Lizards  of  the  Genua  Anolis  from  Cocoa  and  Malpelo  Islands. 
By  Leonhard  Stejneger.     6  pp.     1  Plate.     Novemiwr,  1900. 

No.  7.  Contributions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  123.  The 
OtocyAt  of  Decapod  Crustacea :  its  Structure,  Development,  and  Functions. 
By  C.  W.  Prentisa.     87  pp.     10  Plates.     July,  1901. 

No.  8.  On  a  Collection  of  Birds  from  Liu  Kiu  Islands.  By  Oatnun 
Bauga.     17  pp.     July,  1901. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.     Geological  Series,  Vol.  V. 

No.  I.  Notes  on  the  Limestones  and  General  Geology  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  with  special  reference  to  the  Lan  Group.  Based  upon  Surveys 
made  for  Alexander  Agaasiz.  By  E.  C.  Andrews.  With  a  Preface  by 
T.  W.  Edgeworth  David.     50  pp.     40  Plates.     November,  1900. 

No.  2.  The  Structural  Relations  of  the  amygdaloidal  Melaphyr  in 
Brookline,  Newton,  and  Brighton,  Uass.  By  Henry  T,  Burr.  19  pp. 
2  Plates.     March,  1901. 

No.  3.  The  Physiography  of  Acadfa.  By  Reginald  A.  Daly.  34  pp. 
11  Rates.     March,  1901. 

No.  4.  An  Excursion  to  the  Grand  OaBon  of  the  Colorado.  By  W.  U. 
Davis.     97  pp.     2  Plates.     May,  1901. 


Report:  — 

1899-1900.     41  pp.     January.  1901. 
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ILLNESS   aEPOBT. 


tLLMBSa   BEPOKI,    1900-01. 


DIMMM. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dec 

J«o. 

F«fc. 

Kai. 

Apr. 

U»j. 

Juki. 

Toed. 

4 

ise 

4 

47 

4 

190 
8 
89 

166 

36 
1 
6 
83 
11 
38 
90 

9 
4 

92 
32 
13 
U 

7 
1 
5 
S4 
12 
8 

1 
4 

877 

30 

6 
29 
10 
19 
43 

12* 

1 

136 
8 
B 
IS 

8 

6 
44 

17 
3 

168 

S8 

14 
86 

41 

6S 

11 

10 

81 

19 

8 
248 
18 

e 

7 
38 
19 
31 
46 

2 
50 

1 

8S 
18 
11 
6 

1 
8 

4 

40 
S3 

6 

116 

18 
1 
11 
28 

13 
39 

20 
8 

9 
10 
9 

10 

9 

40 
31 

6 
1 
91 

9 
1 
3 
36 
10 
IS 
27 

18 

9 

71 

6 
6 
1 
6 

17 
48 
23 

1 

88 

6 

1896 

14 

184 

^ 

3G9 
96 

147 

411 
17 

276 
38 
1 

719 
66 
68 
80 
6 
S8 
4 
79 

439 

168 
16 

Chicken-pox    .... 
"Cold." 

4 

29 
10 
U 
63 
4 
3 
IS 

90 
4 
6 
6 

6 
42 
IS 

as 

70 
1 

10 
3 

122 

e 

9 
IS 
3 
4 
1 
13 
80 
37 
4 

General  Debility     .   . 

1*  Grippe 

Heulet 

HlMelkDeonj.   .   .   . 

Rbemnatlam     .... 

10 

11 

86 
B 

4 

8iitsS«a 

ToUU 

13 

B68 

687 

696 

76S 

468 

REO 

414 

883 

4608 

vtiit* isas 

Office  consnHatioiit 2379 

Total  number  of  conlaltationi 8606 

CUli  OD  nodenu  not  fonnd  In  (not  include  In  aboTe) 4S4 

Cuei  not  .een  by  the  Medical  Viritor SlSfl 
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STATISTICS    RBLATINQ   TO    QBADUATION. 


STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  GRADUATION  FROM 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  IN  LESS  THAN 

FOUR  YEARS. 

(See  pp.  83-89.) 


AVERAGE  AGE 


OF   COLLEGE   STUDENTS    I 


I   ENTRAKCK   ON   THE 


Cluiet  entering  1666-1660 
1SGI-1S66 

1866-1870 
1871-1876 
1876-1880 
1881-1886 
1886-1890 
1891-1896 
1896-1900 

These  averages  are  made  up  from  the  tables  in  the  President's 
Beports,  which  are  "  compaled  on  the  assnmptioD  that  all  who  ever 
joined  each  class  were  admitted  as  FreshmeD." 

THE  FOUB  YEARS  COLLEGE  COURSE. 


1884-1890  18.4  cotmea. 

1890-1894  18,S       >< 

1894-1899  18  " 

1899-  17* 

DEFICIENCIES 

Of   STDDKKTB   ENTEBINQ   THE   FBESHKAN   OLA.83   BT   EXAHINATIOK 
IW    1900. 

Nmnber  »diiiitted  with  no  deflcieoc}' 241 

"  "       deflciem  in  sncb  ftdmiiiion  atodiei  only 

u  sre  not  ttraght  in  College 42 

"  "        deficient  in  ■dmieBion  itadiei  tangbt  in 

College,  amaonling  to:  i  conree     .   .      91 


IJc. 


29 


S)      «        .   .        t 
Total  number  with  deflcienciei  which  may  be  made  op  bj 

additional  College  work 316 

Total  nnmber  admitted  by  examination  .   .  601 

•For  nnduiti  who  fall  UMUtlaOndt  C  iuSiiBllih^,  UiBCotal  ltI7.t  coarwa. 
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ANTICIPATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  stadeats  who  have 
ftnticipated  college  work  in  yarious  amounts,  on  their  admisBioD  to 
the  Freehman  class,  in  the  last  fonr  years :  — 


.^^^ 

KDmbcrofStDdHila 

i*n 

1>W 

im 

IM. 

Aconm 

28 

81 

e 

2D 
1 
S 

42 
62 
16 
16 

e 

4 

47 
81 
17 
IE 
4 
B 
1 
1 

41 
77 
20 
82 
2 
6 
2 
t 

11    CODTMI 

S  conraea  or  mora 

IH 

28 
106 

96 
124 

44 
141 

ToUl  immber  of  ■tndenta  antici- 

P-ifg 

ToUl  nnmber  of  coonei  uitid- 

143 
160 

148 
170 

171 
1924 

280 

ToUl  number  of  rtndentt  entei^ 

430 

428 

467 

501 

ADDITIONAL  STUDIES. 
(CLASS  OF  im.) 
The  following  figures  are  based  on  the  records  of  39fi  studenta 
who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  in  1900,  including  70 
who  had  had  leave  of  abeence  doling  their  Senior  year.  Of  these 
seventy,  11  completed  more  than  the  total  number  of  courses  (18) 
leqoired  tor  the  degree. 
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STATIffriCS   REI^TINQ   TO   GRADUATION.  < 

The  first  table  shows  the  extent  to  whit^  additional  studies  v 
taken  and  completed  b;  students  of  the  Class  of  1900. 


ToUl 20* 

The  second  table  ebowB  the  work  done  in  their  Senior  year,  in 
excees  of  the  amount  needed  to  complete  the  total  of  18  courses,  by 
182  of  these  students  who  had  reached  the  banning  of  that  year 
with  "  additional "  studies  to  their  credit.  Two  of  the  182  were  on 
leave  of  absence. 

AB»<uit  complBtAd  barond  what 
wu  nqnlrtd  to  nak*  op  Cha  Number  of 

tolkl  oTlS  coonM.  StudeuU. 


Total 188 

Of  ttiese  182,  22  expected  a  part  of  the  work  of  their  Senior  year 
to  be  counted  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  students  represented  in  the  next  table  might  have  applied  for 
leave  to  reduce  their  college  work  on  the  ground  of  having  antici- 
pated college  studies  at  admission  (see  page  310),  but  refrained 
from  doing  so.  The  work  anticipated  constitutes  therefore,  in  their 
case,  a  clear  addition  to  the  total  requirement. 
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Amonut  uiticipMcd. 


Nnmbto'  of  BtndenM. 


Whole  namber  of  Kndenta 

Totkl  namber  of  coones  antldpated  . 


GRADUATION  IN  THREE  YEARS. 

The  followiog  table  shows  the  number  of  students  who  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  each  of  the  last  five  years  after 
completing  the  work  of  the  course  in  three  years,  and  shows  what 
became  of  them,  eo  far  as  their  destination  iB  known. 


DetOtmUm. 

18M 

ISM 

IBM 

IMM 

UW 

Total  Int 

Harrud  Law  School .... 

la 

SO 

13 

ss 

SI 

116 

"       Medic»l  School  .  . 

8 

la 

7 

32 

"        Gruloale  School  .   . 

s 

8 

23 

"       Divinity  School  .  . 

2 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  . 

1 

2 

1 

8 

6 

Tewhing 

1 

1 

IS 

BnrineM 

8 

Ifi 

21 

Unknown  

11 

18 

» 

G 

42 

Whole  nnmber*  completing 
courte  in  3  year«  .... 

87 

40 

48 

64 

73 

266 

Nomber"  completing  courte 
regnlu-l;  in  4  years  .   .    . 

27G 

8GS 

26S 

29S 

338 

1824 

Whole  nnmbert  grsdnated  A.B. 

393 

asi 

391 

443 

40* 

2011 

*  Not  InclQding  Kadanta  who  were  adrait 
br  tht  regular  admlmlon  examlnUlaiu. 
t  Not  Incladlng  drgrcFS  grwitcd  oaEof  co 


d  to  tirUMed  nuding  or  sntend  ol 
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TEACHERS    IN    CUBAN    SUMMER   SCHOOL. 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  CUBAN 
TEACHERS,    1901. 

CsAKLBa   CdKTIS  ElTOir,  LttlAXU  ESTBLLE   Cl&bb, 

ArTHDB  FliBBK   WHITTBN,  HlLBBIBT    M.    CuTLKK, 

NosMAH  Fibber  Hall,  Elizabeth  Fobbk8. 
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INDEX. 


Abbot,  Bin,  llbnu?  derice*  inrented  b; 89 

Academic  Diitioctioni,  pnblicKtioii  of      100 

AdmlDinntiTedepsTtnientof  UniToni^ 46 

AdmiMioQ  enndnatioiu,  itatiftic*  of 18,  H 

AdndNioD  reqnireineiitt, 

OradoMc  School 115 

HuTMd  College 9 

Profeidoiial  schooU 9,  SS 

Scientific  School 10,  108 

Aid  to  Studmta 19,  20,  101 

AmericBn  UniTerritieB,  AMocUUoa  of lU 

Amei  Botanical  Laboratoiy 226 

Appointmeut  Committee 10 

Apptdutmenta S90 

An^tectare,  neiT  bnildlng  for  Department  of 31,44,16,110 

Abkold  Abborbtun,  report  od 8S,  SBl 

Am  AMD  ScnsHCES,  Facolt;  of, 

Bepon  on 61 

AntointmeDta S90 

Inatniction 61-83 

Inatracdon  b;  Doctors  of  PblloMpby 77 

Bummer  conrtef 77 

Athletic  Sporti, 

Committee  on  RegoUtioa  «f IB,  SM 

Effect  of  BDoceM  or  taUnre  in li 

Number  of  Mddenta  migaged  in 18 

AaiHn,  Edward,  Fellowahipt 49 

AnMin  Hall,  needed  enlargement  of 24 

Bachelor  of  Arta,  degree  of 9, 10,  88 

StatiitJci  relating  to  gradmUioii  in  let*  than  four  7ean 809 

Bachelor  of  Bdence,  degree  of 21 

BeneBclary  tiA 19,  90,  101 

Bertram  Hall 41, 187 

BoTANto  Gakdbh,  report  on 88,  226 

Building*  newi;  erected 46 

BUMBT    iNITITtrnOK, 

Heport  on 27,  191 

Appointment! SOI 

Chbmicu.  Labokatobt, 

Beport  on 238 

Croirded  coodiUou  of 164,  288 
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CoLLBOB  Rntrance  EzMuiiutum  Board  of  the  Middle  Statei  and  tlarjUnd  .    100 

Coolidffe,  T.  J.,  pft  of S6,  28» 

Cnban  SmDmer  School U 

Teachera  in 81S 

Deatlu 6. 119,  2W 

Degree* S 

Number  of,  cooferred  in  1899,  1900  and  1901 306 

Dextil  School 

Report  on 26,  188 

Appointmeata      800 

Change!  io  teaching  Maff 165 

EarolmeDt 188 

InMniction 189 

Record  of  iroik  done  in  OperatiTe  department,  Inflrmar;  and  Mechani- 
cal department 181 

Dirram  School, 

Report  on 29,  149 

Appointmentf     969 

Clatdflcation  of  Btndeota  by  lei^h  of  residence,  and  by  college!  and 

geminariea  whence  thej  came 160 

Pacnl^,  cliangeB  in 119 

Enrolment,  1676-1901 160 

Initniction 163 

Librarj' 155 

Summer  School  of  Theology ISl 

Dltdpline 100,  111 

Doctor  of  Pbiloiophy,  degree  of Si 

Age  of  candidate!  for 28,  191 

Requirement*  for 116 

Academic  hiitot;  of  recipients  of,  1901 181 

Theaea  of  caodldatet  for,  pnblicatioD  of SS,  146 

DoctoTt  of  Philoiophy,  imtniction  by 77 

Endowment,  increase  of 49 

Engineeriag,  new  building  for 21,  110 

Ererett,  C.  C,  death  of 6 

Examination  Proctora,  Board  of 303 

Feea  charged  for  taking  higher  degrees,  and  for  taking  A.  B.  or  S.  B.  In 

one,  two,  or  tliree  years 19 

Fellowships 19,  20 

Fenn,  W.W 84 

Finances 18 

Piike,  John,  death  of 6 

Fooo  Art  Museuk,  report  on 40,  278 

Gboloot  AMD  Obooupht,  Department  of,  report  on 88,  39,  363 

Gifts     .   .  26,  39.  96,  40,  44,  4fi,  16,  101,  162,  196,  226,  282,  289,  2S1,  265,  371, 
273,  271,  275,  379,  28T 

Qoodwin,  W.  W.,  resignation  of 7 

OoKB  Hall,  no  more  room  for  books  in 29 

Gore  Pnnd 29 

Gottingen,  UniTerai^  of.  Assistant  Professor  Richards  luTlted  to 33 
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INDEX.  317 

ORiDum  School, 

Report  on !1, 118 

AdminidTstlTe  Board 113,  SOS 

AdmitrioD  leqnirements 116 

Age  of  Btadenta  recommended  far  degrees 38,  134 

BiithpUue*  of  «nideiito 129 

College!  and  anivenitiet  vbence  ttodent*  came  and  degree*  held  .   .    .    130 
CoUegeB  and  Dnirerdtiei  reprewnted  bf  tour  or  more  gradiu>l«i    .   .   .    125 

Fellowihipi  and  icholanhlpi,  applicatioiii  and  appinntmenU 141 

Fellowihipa  and  ■cholanhipa,  holden  of 186 

IiMtrDctonhips  and  Msiatantsbipi  held  hj  itndenU  in 144 

Migration  of  ttndenM 32,  127,  145 

Nnmber  of  A.B.'i,  A.M.'i,  S.M.'i,  and  Fh.D.'i  bald  b;  membera  .   .   .    1S4 
Noinber  of  Btndent*  and  their  cUtliflcation  b;  amoDiit  of  irork  taken, 
b;  departmenta  of  atoAj,  bj  length  of  reiddence,  and  b;  degrees  held    114 

Becommendationi  for  degree*,  nnmber  of 139 

BeiidenceB  of  itadenta 128 

Theae*,  pDblicalioii  of 29,  146 

G>«T  HaRBAXiDii,  report  on 38,  228 

HABVAaS  COLLBOB, 

Report  on 90,  90-106 

AdminiftratiTe  Board 100,  302 

AdmiHion  examination  ttatiMlci IS,  04 

DiidpUne 100 

"Dropped"  Freshmen 99 

Enrolment , 90 

Higheit  icholars,  list  of 103 

ScfaoUnbips,  need  of 20,  101 

Special  Stndenta,  falling  off  in  nomber  of 90 

Haktakd  Uhiok 46,  106,  804 

Hooper,  G.  W.,  deaUi  of 6 

Hnimeweli,  H.  H.,  gift  of 2SE 

Bnnneirell,  Waller,  ^  of 2BS 

Horlbat,  B.  8 10 

Dlneta 19,  111,  807,  306 

Jeffbkson  Pbtsicu.  Labobatoit,  report  on 35,  287 

Kimball,  Hre.  David  P.,  gift  of .    287 

Langdell,  C.  C,  resignation  of 7 

Law  School, 

Report  on 24,  167 

Appointments 39S 

Inrtrnction 168 

Ubrary 160 

Number  of  College  Gradnatei  registered  each  year,  1890-1901  ....    167 

LaWKBHCB   SCIKNTIFIC   SCBOOL, 

Report  on 20,  107 

Administrative  Board 802 

Admission  requirements 20,  lOT,  108,  109 

Enrolment 107 

General  Science  Groop,  d 
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318  INDBX. 

Mining  sod  MetftUorg;  Gioap,  Increued  retort  to 110 

Profeiiional  career,  early  preparatian  for SI,  111 

Report  on M,  193 

Admiselon  to  (tack 804 

AccettiODi IS,  19S,  196 

Archive 220 

Book-plate*,  theft  of 191 

Catali^ning,  coctlinesi  of 31,  216 

Catalogue  Department 212 

Coin  collectioD 199 

Collection  of  pictorei  illoatratlng  College  hiitor]' and  topography  .   .   .    198 

Cooperadfe  cataloKaing 214 

Connt  of  books,  correction  in 196 

Crowded  condition  of 29,  192 

Gxpenditnret  of      3S 

Financial  condition SIT 

OifM  and  pnrcha«ei 196 

Library  of  CongreH,  catalogning  fadUtiei  offered  by  ...  .    SI,  215,  216 

Nnmber  of  gift*,  1896-1901 19fi 

Oidering  Deputment 217 

Radcliffe  College,  books  loaned  to 906 

Reference  libraries 199 

Beserred  books 202 

Sbelf  Department 207 

Storing  books,  new  method  of 80,  81 

8und^  use  of  reading-room 206 

U»e  of  books 203,  306 

Library  of  CongreM,  cataloguing  fkcilities  offered  by 81,  21fi,  216 

Lyman,  C.  P 27 

Haslcr  of  Arts,  degree  of 38 

As  conferring  suffrage  for  OTeneers 48 

MBDICAt   ScHOOl, 

Admimstrative  Board 

Anatomy 

App<dntmeuts 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry 

Clinical  Medicine 

CompiratiTe  Pathology 

Endowment  of 

Hinolog;  and  Embryology 

Hygiene >..... 

InstmcUon 

Husenm 

New  bnlldingi  for 


Pbarmacolt^y  and  Thenpentic*    , 
Phyiiology 
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Scbol>Tih]p«  Bnd  feUowthip* 17i 

Statiitici  of  admliaion,  aCtenduice,  Bad  flnal  ezaminMioiu  ....    17S-1S1 

Surgery ITl 

Siunmer  connei 178,  1S2 

Tbeorj  and  Practice ITS 

HkDICH'K,    FaCULTT    OV) 

Report  on 161 

New  buildiugt 161 

RecommendBtiaiu  f  oi  degreei 161 

Hbmobial  Hall,  improvementi  in 48 

If  ezican  Bnd  CentrBl  AmericBn  ReieBTCh,  fund  for  the  eDOOUBgement  of   .      29 

HcKenzie,  Ber.  Alexander,  reiignUion  of 8 

Higration  of  OradnaW  StudenU 23 

HiiiBmA).ooicAi.  MnsBUM  and  LABOKATOBisa  of  HiimtALOOT  and  Pbt- 

BOOBAPHr,  report  on 41,  38* 

Morgan  Feltowshipi  discontinaed 48 

Hoi^bh,  J.  p.,  gift  of 36,  16S 

HUBBDM    or   CoMPjlK«TITB   ZoOLCOT, 

Report  on 38,  368 

LibTBTj  changei 88,  311 

Pnblicationt  of 806 

UuBBUM  or  Five  Abts,  Tnuteet  of 804 

New  bnildinga 46 

Newell  Boat  Club ' 18 

Obbbrtatoit, 

Report  on 87,842 

New  building  needed  for  naei  of 

StelUr  phologr^h«  at  the 87 

OTeneen,  inffnge  for 47 

Feabod;,  F.  Q 38 

Pbabodt  Mdibth, 

Report  on 89,  267 

Needed  enlargement  of 40 

Serpent  Monnd  Parle 378 

PenniylranlB,  Unirenitj  of,  Veterinary  Department 27 

Fhilotopby,  DiTirion  of,  proposed  bnilding  for 86 

New  bnilding  for  DiriBion  of 341 

Fhyiical  Training,  Siunmer  coDTBe  In 48 

FbyticB,  adranee  in  knowledge  of 86 

[Phyiica] .    See  alio  Jefferaon  Pbyiical  Laboratory. 

Herce  Hall 4S 

Prearheri  to  tbe  UnireTaity 804 

Frendenl,  five  montbi'  abtence  of 46 

Princeton,  athletic  iporta  between  Yale  and 17 

Procton 803 

ProfeBiional  Schools,  itandard  of 9 

ReqaJrementi  for  admiirion 88 

PsTCBOLOQiCAL  Labohatokt,  report  on 240 

BAocMFrB  COLLBOB,  repoH  on 41,  386 

RcBeareh  and  lubnctioa,  relatlona  of 84 
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BeMBTch,  eodoiriiMnt  of M 

BeilfnUloiu B89 

Bichuds,  T.  W 8S 

Bobtmon  H«ll U,  M 

Bobiiuon,  Mi.  uid  Mn.  NeUon,  gift  of SI,  44,  4S,  110 

Rowing 18 

"  Sabbatickl  year " 18 

Scholtnbip* 19,  SO,  101 

Sscondaij  ScluMla,  improTement  of 9,  10 

Secretary  to  tlie  Preaideiit,  appointment  of 47 

SBMirro  MrBBm,  report  oo 40,  4G,  975 

SoLDnn'e  Fikls,  ImproTementt  on 18 

Obierradon  ibuidE  on 19 

Special  Stadenta,  BdenCiOc  School SO 

Stillman  Inflnnar; 46,  46 

Sdmhbk  Sohooi. 77 

Sommer  8«bool  of  Tbeolog; S4,  ISl 

Tba;eT,  J.  H.,  reaignadoii  of 7 

Tluee-year  conrae  for  A.B 10,  88,  809 

Tfaeiei,  printing  of SS,  146 

Treararer'a  Statement,  improved  arrsngeineiit  of 60 

TBTBaillA>T  Hobpitju. 189 

BepoTt  on 36,  187 

Appointment! 801 

Clodng  of 18S,  187 

InitractioD  proTided  for  remaning  Modents  at  Unlvetvi^  of  Fenntyl- 

Tania 188 

Walcott,  Dr.  H.  P.,  Acting  Preiident 46,  801 

Gift  of 46 

Wolcott,  Roger,  beqneat  of S74 

Weld  Boat  Clnb 18 

T»le,  athletic  iporta  between  Harrard  and 16 

Attiletlc  sports  between  Princeton  and 17 

ZofiLOOIOU.   lUBOKATOHT 89 

Report  on 967 
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TREASUEEE'S  STATEMENT. 


1901. 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Board  of  Oterseebs  of  Habtabd  Collsob  :  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  aubmits  the  Annual  St&tement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31,  1901,  in  the  usual  form. 
The  Funds  separately  invested,  with  the  income  thereof. 

are  as  follows :  — 

DNIVEE8ITr.  jj^^^      iDcooia. 

060rge  B.  Dorr, 

TJniTenrity  Bonaei  aod  Irfwdi, tllG,96e.fi6   (8,fil6.08 

Oeorge  Draper  (t»rt), 

Univernt7  Houmb  and  Landi 8,949.04         14S.88 

John  Cowdin, 

Beal  EBtale,  Wuhingbin  St.,  Nortli,  Boaton,  .  .  .  SS,000.00  S,0tS,4« 
John  C.  Qray, 

UoiTenitf  Hmiaet  and  Landi, 3G,000.00         TGT.76 

IninraDce  and  Oaaranty, 

UniTersily  Houki  and  Luidi, 189,388.80      8,986.69 

Walter  HastiiigB, 

ReslE8tMe,8Mninento  St.,  Cambridge,  ....  90,000.00  637 .89 
Joseph  Iiee, 

Univenity  Hoasea  and  Lands, 10,000.00         808.11 

Francis  E.  Parker, 

UniTeraltj  Honaei  and  Lands, 118,81? >44      8,449.86 

William  F-  Weld, 

Unireruty  HoQaes  and  Landi, 100,000.00      8,031.07 

COLLEGE. 
Fenaoyer  ScholanhipB  (part), 

Pennoyer  Anonitf  in  England, 4,444.44         117.68 

Jonathan  Phillips'  Gift, 

$10,000  CHy  of  B4»ton  Si's, 10,000.00         SfiO.OO 

Profestonhip  of  Hygiene  (part). 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Iniarance  Co.,    .   .  S,000.00         200.00 

80  shareE  Chicago,  Barliogton  &  Quincy  B.B.,  .  .         1S,881.S5 
Scholarslilp  of  tbe  Glass  of  18S8, 

(S,000  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Genl  H.  G's,     .   .  5,000.00         950.00 

Stooghton  Scholarship  (part), 

Beal  Estate  in  Dorchester, 1,294.30 

Amounts  carried  forward «GH3,T41.98  $18,e3G.7& 

i:QI,.^r:::,G(X">'^IC 


AmoanU  brongtat  forward, t5SS,741.98  f  18,6S<(.T5 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bamkm)  iBland,  Boiton  Harbor,   .   .   .  1.00 
Henry  C-  Warren  (put), 

200  BhareB  Weat  End  Street  Ratlwaj,  preferred  (lold 

during  year), 80.00 

64      "      BMton  Elerated  Railirs;  (told  doriug 

jear), IM.OO 

S9     "     Firm  National  Bank  (told  dnring year),  166.00 

84      <■      Boston  &  Albany  B.  R.  ■■        "          "  357.00 
David  Ames  Welle  (pan), 

$4,000AduijBExpreMCo.  Deb.i'Bof  1948,  .   .    .   .  4,800.00 

3,000  Bnffalo  City  Gas  Co.  iBtM.G'B  of  1947,   .   .  1,S00.00 

1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  T'e  of  1993,  ....  1,000.00 

60  afaarei  Cleveland  &  Pittabnrg  R.B 4,760.00 

20  "      Illinoii  Central  B.B., 3,800.00 

17      "      Manhattan  R'y, 2,169.00           17.00 

16     "      Northern  Padflc  E'j,  preferred,  ....     1,456.00  16^ 

21  "      PenntrWania  R.R., 1,568.00 

40      "      FittBbnrg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  R.R.,  7,600.00 

30      ■'      West  Virginia  Central  i  Pittabnrg  R'y,  1,800.00 

88     "      The  Pullman  Co., 7,028.00 

40      X      Adams  Expreii  Co., 6,660.00 

26      "      IllinoU  i.  Miu.  Telegraph  Co.,    .   .   .  876.00           26.00 

25      "      Northwestern            "            "...  1,536.00 

60     "      Weslera  Union        "           "...  4,860.00          62.50 

10      "      The  Electric  Corporation, .40 

8      "      General  Electric  Co., 1,816.00           16.00 

8      '■      BnfFalo  Ci^  Gaa  Co., 84.00 

4     "      AmericaoUgbttTractionCo., .   .  .  60.00 

16      "              "            "             "          "     pref.,  1,620.00 

83      "      Ameri<»n  Sureij-  Co., 7,677.60           88.00 

10      "       Morton  Tmst  Co., 7,250.00 

10  "      New  York  Security  4  Trust  Co.,     .   .  8,000.00 

11  "       Walter  A .  Wood  M.  &  R.  Machine  Co.,  660.00 

16     "      WetiemGuCo.  (sold  during  year), .  48.00 

1  share  NewYoA  EvenhigPostPnblishingCo.,  600.00 


lohabod  Taoker  (part), 

Policy  of  Mass.  Hosidtal  Life  Inanrance  Co., .  .  .  6,000.00        MOXO 


LAW  SCHOOL. 


3,800.00         116.00 

Amotmts  carried  f  onrud, 9868.88938  (l»,Mfi.U 


J.ooglc 


Amonnl*  bnnight  lorwui, t668,SS9.8S  (19,90S  J6 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
Ctlvtn  BUis  (pan), 

ISO  Bhara  Old  Colony  R.  R.  (sold  doling  jew),  .    .  310.00 

156      "      New  York,  New  HaTenA  Huttord  R.  R. 

(Mid  daring  Tear) 81SJX) 

ISO     "     BoMoii&AltHui;R.R.  (Mid  during  jsm),  A8TJKI 

60      "      Bodon  ft  Lowell  E.B.      "         "       "  MO.OO 

91      "      Boiton  t  Maine  R.  R.,  preferred  (Mid 

during  year), 978.00 

SOO     "     Chici«o,  Bnrliikgtoo  &  Qoinor  B.  B.,    .        S6,58G.00     1,800X0 
8     "     Old  Boiton  National  Bank  (told  dnitng 

jrear) 16.00 

IT      "      Merchant*  National  Bank  (told  duiiim 

year), BIJXI 

Interett  on  receipt  for  wal«  of  Boaton  ft  Lowell 

K.B.  ttock, 6.T5 

Seal  Estate  in  Boiton 96,468.80         «iS£9 

LnorEUifl  (part), 

Real  Estate  in  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,    ....  10,000.00 

OeoTge  C.  ShKttuok  (pan^t 

996,000  Kanias  a^.  Fort  Scott  ft  Memphis  R.  R. 

Con*.  M.  6's, 80.B00.0O 

OBSERVATORY. 
Advancement  of  Aatronomlcal  Sdence  (part), 

30  iliarei  Masuchuietta  Electric  Companlei,  pref .,  9,781.90 

10     ■•      New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Hartford  R.R.,  9,154.80 

90     "      Weit  End  Street  Railway 1,984.80 


Feabodr  Building  (part),    ~ 
Fesbody  CoUeotdon  (part),  | 
Feabody  Frofeasor  (part),  > 
^law  (part)  (t8.48  dednctedfrom  income  forrinking 
preminm) , 
«90,000  Qiratd  Point  Storage  Co.  in  M.  8j's,   .    .    .         90,880.54         691  Jtt 

SPECIAL  FUNDS. 
BoMey  Tmit, 

RealEitate 899,710.18    19,789.53 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (accumulating), 

$48,000  MasiachnKtta  Si's  ($165.60  deducted  from 

income  tor  sinking  premium), 45,133.16      1,889.40 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1834, 

PolicyofHaiB.  Hospital  Life  lumranoe  Co., .   .   .  1,000.00  40.00 

Amotuts  carried  forward f  I^T7,S7SX)B  948,I0SJi8 


/ 
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Amonnla  bnnigfat  fonrud, tl.S77,6TS.08  148,105.63 

Fnnd  of  the  Class  of  1844, 

Polic^of  Mm*.  HoipltalLife  IiunraoceCo.,  .   .   .  6,600.00         260.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1S63, 

PoUcyof  Masi.HoBpiUlUfelntimaceCo 8,726.00         149.00 

Charles  !■.  Hanoook  Beqneit  (p&n). 

Real  Eitate  in  Chelaea 710.00 

Calvin  mnd  LQoy  Ellis  Aid  (put). 

Real  EMate  In  Boiton, 26,462.80         6SS.S9 

10  sharei  Improred  Dwelling  Honae  Association 

(told  dnring  /ear), 10.00 

Frloe  Greenleaf.  ((S61.S0  deducted  from  income 
for  sinking  preminini.)  The  total  amount  of 
this  Fund  Ib  $719,391.61,  whicli  a  inveited  aa 

tli,aoo  Rutland  R.  B.  6'i, 

3,000Chic>go,  Borl.  AQolncyR.  R.  4'i,  .   .   .   . 
290  iharea  NorUtern  R.  R.  (N.  H.) 

Rntland       "    preferred,     

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. 

Boiton  &  Lowell    "       

Fltchbnrg  B.  R.,  preferred, 

Old  Colony  "         

Chicago,  Bar).  A  Qalncy  R.  R.,   .    .   . 

N.T.  Central  &HndBon  River  R.R.,   . 

West  End  Street  Bailwaj,  preferred,   . 

Central  Vermont  R'y 

Boston  Real  Estate  Tmst, 

Paddock  Bldg.  Trust  (65%  paid  in),   . 
9S4,000  New  York  Central  t  Hudson  Kiver  R.  B. 
(Hichiitan  Central  Collateral)  S^'s,    .   .   , 

48,600  Central  Vermont  Ry  Ist  M.  4' 

SOpOOO  Union  Pacific  B.  R.  Isl  M.  &  L.  0.  4'b,  .  . 
2,000  Chicago,  Burl,  t  Qaincy  R.  R.  S^'i,  .  .  . 
26,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  in  Neb.  non  ex.  6'g, .  . 
60,000  Metropolitan  Tet.&Tei. Co.  latM.6'8,  .  . 
25,000  New  England  "  "  "  6'b,  .... 
60,000  Chic.  Jan(;.R'fs&UniDnStockYBTds6'8,  .  47,000.00  E,6O0.OO 
70,000  Broadway    Realty    Co.    Pnrcbase    money 

IstM.  6'B, T4,e»T.3*      3,316.78 

70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4'b,   ....         70,902.66      2,671.06   . 
Caih  in  New  England  Tnut  Co., 3,238.82  62.26 

Total «a,034,661.U»84,426.68 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  aa  a  whole.  The  general 
investmentB  are  stated  in  detail  on  p&ges  38,  39,  and  40  of  this 
report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  inoome,  is 
as  follows ;  — 


13,448.99 

669.38 

3,830.00 

180.00 

39,390.00 

1,740.00 

88,000.00 

8,800.00 

48,724.00 

2,319.00 

46,800.00 

2.880.00 

33,306.27 

1,186.00 

63,190.00 

8,485.00 

20,188.66 

983.60 

2,260.00 

100.00 

4,305.56 

308.00 

428.72 

30,708.75 

676.00 

6,600.00 

230.00 

88,412.10 

1,190.00 

37,845.00 

1,740.00 

44,626.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

70.00 

27,438.67 

1,208.86 

49,760.00 

2,500.00 

26.371.09 

1,425.78 
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Aug.  l.lSfc. 

jQiyai.TSoi. 

Inc!™.. 

1818,000.00 

1988,000.00 

»47,989.86 

United  States  Bonds 

187,690.80 

464,965.88 

13,266.08 

lUilroad  Bonds, 

8,678,903.80 

8,887,228.70 

160,888.61 

Sundry  Bondi, 

1,418,182.80 

S18,381.5T 
89,023.29 

1,612,037.89 
668,998.46 
89,023.39 

Railroad  Stock*, 

27,980.00 

1,161.00 

Real  Estate  Trait  Stoeki 

380.1)00.00 

278,696.34 

10,788.87 

BealBrtate 

S,GG2,81S.S0 
1,016.00 

3,768,641.92 
1,016.00 

116,106.64 

Brattle  Street  ReTeMion  (1918),    . 

Ad*ancea  to  BoMey  Tnwt,  .  .  . 

29,786.61 

29,786.61 

1,489.38 

"       "  Calvin  &  Lnoy  Ellla 

Real  Estate,     .  .  . 

166.82 

8.82 

"        '^  8ch.ofVeterliuu7Med. 

24,406.01 

94,406.01 

1,220.80 

"   FMbody  Mnaetun   o 

EUiDology,   .... 

689.01 

1,607.80 

81.96 

16,649.89 

18,626.67 

777.46 

"  Gray  Herbarium,  .  . 

26.41 

1.27 

14,001.60 

12,522.66 

700.08 

■•  BandaU  Hall    " 

23,875.71 

88,481.27 

1,143.79 

6,687.62 

"         "   Snndr;  Accounts,   .   . 

1,076.36 

BulDg  Brothers  &  Company,  .   .    . 

2,4B8.26 

2,688.69 

76.71 

Term  Bills  dne  in  October 

239,160.09 

386,781.03 

"        "  overdue, 

8,838.69 

9,066.28 

Cub  in  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .   . 

9,636.65 

26,480.66 

100.68 

"     NaUonal  Union  Bank,    .   . 

167,002.68 

186,670.67 

8,794.09 

»     Old  Boston  NUioiua  Bank, 

69,748.60 

819.89 

»     Iwnds  of  Bursar 

18,980.14 

29,086.7! 

$10,507,759.82  $11, 084,977.47  »483,905.71 

TotaU  of  special  inTestments, 

3,106,688.87 

2,084,561.14 

84,428.68 

Amouuta,  .... 

»ia,6 14,448. 19  »18, 119,638.61 

1667,332.39 

The  flams  of  $11,997.03  and  $1,135.28  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premiam  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  fair  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiuma  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  tJie  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  they 
belong,  after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary  Funds 
and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $299.63,  has  been 
placed  as  usual  to  Uie  credit  of  the  University  account. 
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The  rate  of  iocome  compared  with  that  for  1899-1900  Aowb 
an  increase  of  foarteen  on^-handredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  iocome  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  tibe  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  College 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

lulereit  on  Fondi  for 

Unirerutj  Skluiei  and  EzpeDww |eS,S60^ 

Library  SftUries  sod  Expense!  (not  book*),    .   .   .     S4,6M.18 

CoUege  Salute*  utd  Ezpenaei, 61,716.18 

Ofnmuinm,  and  repaira  oa  CoUege  bnildinga.    .   .  Done. 

College  Term  Billi, iH,9T1.00 

Snndry  receipto,  $»  followi :  — 

OifU  for  SaUriei  and  EzpenBei,  .   .    .   .  W,0G7.11 

Uie  of  boUdinga  (not  UniTersit;  Honiea 
and  ImoAm) 1,660.00 

Laboratoiy  and  other  feei.  Ac,   .   .    .   .  49,S10.10 

Sales  of  catalognea,  pamphleta,  Ac.,  .   .    8,HTT.20 

Bepi^menM  of  loan* t37.(i2 

8(iiidT7  recelpti  ud  TeparmenU,  ....       436.76    60,978.79    9697,675.99 

Expended  for 

OnlTenltf  Salaries  and  Expenaei, $Si,829.S7 

Library  Salariea  and  Ezpenrci  (not  books), 4a,GS6.69 

College  Expense 119,497.64 

College  Salaries,  for  iDBtructioii, 381,184.99 

GynuusiDm  Expenses 9,398.18 

Bepairs,  insnraiice  and  cleaning  on  College  buildings 

not  valued  in  Treasurer's  books 49,687.66 

Bcbolanhjpa  paid  by  the  UniTersity, 8,000.00 

"              "         "      College 8,960.00 

Exhibitions      "         ■>            "         4G0.00 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  for  1900- 

1901,  awnmed  bytheUniveraity 8,456.48      696,998.08 

Balance,  shoving  the  snrplos  for  the  year,  which  has 

been  credited  to  Insnrance  and  Goaranty  Fund,    .   .  $9,347.91 


The  University,  College,  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
Library  accounts,  taken  togetbev,  after  paying  the  Veterinary 
School  deficit  of  $8,456.45,  show  a  surplus  of  $2,347.91.  In 
1899-1900  there  was  a  deficit  of  (36,669.51. 

The  Divinity  School  has  a  surplus  of  $223.33.  In  1899-1900 
there  was  a  deficit  of  $642.84. 
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The  Law  School  has  a  surplus  of  $33,225.35.  In  1899-1900 
the  surplus  was  |32,870.16. 

The  Medical  School  has  a  surplus  of  $7,609.83.  In  1899- 
1900  the  surplus  was  $1,306.84. 

The  Dental  School  has  a  surplus  of  $4,086.98.  In  1899- 
1900  the  surplus  was  $4,885.70. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  used  tihe  income  of  its 
restricted  Funds  as  required  by  the  conditions  of  gift.  It  has 
a  surplus  of  unrestricted  income  of  $2,453.50.  In  1899-1900 
the  surplus  was  $6,098.81. 

The  General  Account  of  the  Observatory  has  a  surplus  of 
$543.44.  In  1899-1900  the  surplus  was  of  $2,431.64.  The 
income  of  the  Boyden  Fund  has  been  used  for  work  in  Peru, 
and  the  usual  large  gifts  from  Mrs.  Draper  have  been  used 
for  the  special  research  work  of  the  Draper  Memorial. 

The  Bussey  Institution  has  a  surplus  of  $3,767.09,  after 
paying  $2,454.34  towards  the  cost  of  new  greenhouses.  In 
1899-1900  there  was  a  surplus  of  $6,794,85. 

The  Peabody  Museum  has  a  deficit  of  $968.29.  In  1899- 
1900  the  deficit  was  $115.81. 

The  Veterinary  School  has  a  deficit  of  $8,456.45.  In  1899- 
1900  the  deficit  was  $4,206.96. 


Gifts  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  JbUowB  :  — 

GIFTS  TO  70BM   IfEW  FDND8   OR  INCREASE   OLD  ONES. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,370.80  in  cash,  and  securi- 
ties valued  at  $30,500,  to  be  added  to  the  George  C. 
Sbattuck  Fund  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  the  anonymoas  giver  of  the  Fund  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Hygiene,  securities  valued  at  $15,680,  to  be  added 
to  that  Fund. 

For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  additional,  from 

ThomwAlleD tGOO  Amount  broaght  fonrud   .   .  H,860 


Un.  F.  L.  Ainei 1,000 

OUTerAmeB 1,000 

C.  W.  AmoTj 1,000 

AnonTmoQ* 600 

AnonjiDOui 100 

Anonjmons 250 

Amount  ckiTicd  forwud  .  .  94,350 


Wilder  D.  Bancroft  . 
E.  KeTBon  B«ebe  .  .   . 

A.  S.  Bigelow 

Mrl.  W.  W.  Blackm&r  . 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  BUke 
WUUmd  Brewiter  .  ,  , 
AmonDt  carried  torwitd    , 
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AnMant  brought  forwud  .  . 

Shepherd  Brooks 

John  C.  Chaffln 

P.  W.  Ch«pin 

FhiUpA.  Chue 

Juoea  CofttM 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Junei  H.  CodiiMii 
Mil*  Helen  Collamore   .... 

J.  R.  CooUdge 

MlM  Sarah  E.  Crocker .... 

Henry  P.  Curtii 

P.  Gordon  Dexter 

Geoi^  Dexter 

Ebcn  S.  Dr^ter 

H.  C.  Enwt 

George  P.  Pab;ui 

HiM  Sarah  B.  Pay 

Demond  PlUgeraU 

HIm  Cornelia  A.  Frencb  .  .  . 

Robert  H.  Gaidiner 

Mr*.  A.  P.  Gardner 

George  A.  Gardner 

John  h.  GudoeT 

Wendell  F.  Garriion 

Hri.  W.  H.  Goodwin  .... 
Hra.  Q.  Q.  Hammond  .... 
MiBB  Ellen  R.  Hathaway  .   .  . 

Arthur  Hnnnewell 

H.  H.  Hnnnewell 

Walter  Hnnnevell 

Eben  D.  Jordan 

B.  P.  Keith 

Mrs.  DaTM  P.  Kimball  .... 


5,000 
1,000 
5,000 


AmonntcBirledfonrard  .  .937,210 


Amount  bronglit  fonrard   .  987,240 

Thoma<  W.  Lawion 6,000 

Mr».  Henry  Lee 1,000 

Joseph  I.ee fiO 

Mn.  Elizabeth  R.  Lyman,  Tr.  260 

Mn.  Heniy  A.  Milei 10 

J,  Pierpont  Morgan 860 

Lonii  Morri* 100 

Hn.  David  Nerin* 100 

Grenville  H.  Norcroat  ....  100 

Edvatd  E.  Norton S 

William  J.  Palmer 1,000 

George  Foster  Peabody     ...  GOO 

B.  E.  Peabody 1,000 

DaTld  Pingree 1,500 

James  M.  Prendergaat  ....  SOO 

Hn.  Sarah  E.  Potter     ....  1,000 

Thomas  E.  Proctor 600 

Hn.  J.  H.  Robbins 10 

S.  W.  Hodman SB 

Miss  Marian  Rnuell SOO 

Stephen  Salisbnry tOO 

James  Schooler 26 

Frederick  C.  Shattnck  ....  100 

Mrs.  Rowland  Shaw SOO 

Mn.  Robert  G.  Shaw    ....  lOO 

A.  Shnman 100 

Mn.  Bayaid  Thayer 2,000 

Mn.  Ezra  R.  Thayer     ....  26 

John  E.  Thayer S,00O 

MiH  M.  S.  Walker 1,000 

HenshawB.  Walley 5 

John  D.  Williams 600 

$57,395 


From  the  estate  of  Luciaa  F.  Billings,  $5,000,  the  income 
thereof  to  be  used  for  scholarships  "  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
hut  deserving  medical  students  in  said  Medica]  Department." 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Charles  Billings,  $7,500  addi- 
tional, on  account  of  bis  unrestricted  bequest  of  $100,000. 

From  Mrs.  Arthur  Blake,  $1,000,  for  establishing  the  F.  B. 
Greenough  Fund  for  Surgical  Research. 

For  the  Iliillips  Brooks  House  Endowment,  from 

Anonymons,  throngh  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Secy  .  $10,000.00 

Frauds  H.  JohnMU 500.00 

Balance  of  rabscriptions,  throngh  P.  G.  Peabody  6.66 
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Prom  members  of  the  Claas  of  1868,  *1,276,  to  be  added  to 
the  Free  Bed  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1868. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Eddy,  $45,000,  on  account 
of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Calvin  Ellis,  $5,000,  the  final  payment 
on  accoont  of  his  bequest  of  $50,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be 
^iplied  primarily  towards  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of 
such  descendants  of  David  Ellis  and  Beulah  Newell,  formerly 
of  Dedham,  and  of  John  Ellis  and  Hannah  Ellis,  formerly 
of  Walpole,^  as  may  be  students  in  Harvard  College ;  also 
$48,488.39,  the  final  payment  of  his  residuary  bequeet, 
amouDting  to  $317,122.09,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used 
towards  ibe  increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain  professors  in 
the  Medical  School  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  for  other  puiposes 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

From  the  estate  of  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  in  addition  to  previous 
receipts  from  her  estate  amounting  to  $50,942.47  for  the  same 
purpose,  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 
valued  at  $10,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  towards  tlie 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain  professors  in  the  Medical 
School  to  $5,000  a  year,  and  for  other  purposes  in  the  Departs 
ment  of  Medicine;  also  cash  and  securities  amounting  to 
$48,401.47,  the  final  payment  of  her  residuary  bequest 
amounting  to  $108,801.47,  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied 
primarily  towards  the  payment  of  certain  expenses  of  such 
descendants  of  David  Ellis  and  Beulah  Newell,  formerly  of 
Dedham,  and  of  John  Ellis  and  Hann^  Ellis,  formerly 
of  Walpole,  as  may  be  students  in  Harvard  College. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Davis  Williams  French,  his 
unrestricted  bequest  of  $5,000. 

From  Walter  Hunnewell,  $5,000,  in  memory  of  Willard 
Peele  Hunnewell,  of  the  Claas  of  1904,  to  be  used  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  King,  $500,  for  establishing 
a  Free  Bed  Fund  for  the  Stillman  Infirmary. 

For  the  Henry  Lee  Professorship  of  History,  or  of  some 
otiier  branch  of  social  science,  additional,  from 
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From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  |5,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  UDFestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $4,681.80  in  cash  and  $45,318.20 
in  securities,  to  establish  a  Fond  to  be  used  eventually  for  the 
adTBDcement  of  astronomical  science. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Kobinson,  $200,000,  to  be  added 
to  their  previous  gift  of  $100,000,  to  eatablisfa,  in  memory  of 
their  son,  the  Nelson  BobiDson  Jr.  Endowment  Fmid,  in  the 
Department  of  Architecture. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Saltonatall,  $50,000,  for  eetablish- 
ing,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  the  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Fund, 
the  income  to  be  used  ' '  for  the  maintenanofl  of  instruction  in 
the  liberal  arts,  whether  for  nndergraduatee  or  graduates, 
or  for  the  support  of  students,  undergraduates  or  gradaates, 
who  may  need  assistance  and  who  by  their  good  conduct  and 
success  in  study  may  deserve  the  same";  also  $6,000  to  be 
added  to  the  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fand,  and  $3,000  to 
be  added  to  the  Leverett  Saltonstall  Scholarship  Fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Henry  Saltonstall,  $10,000,  to  be 
added  to  the  Gordon  Saltonstall  Fund,  which  was  established 
under  the  will  of  her  hnsband. 

From  William  A.  Wadsworth  and  Herbert  Wadsworth, 
$25,000,  to  be  added  to  the  Edward  Austin  Fund  for 
Scholars  and  Teachers,  and  $1,500,  to  be  added  to  tiie 
Edward  Austin  Fund  for  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  of 
tiie  Medical  School. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  P.  Weld,  $2,000  addi- 
tional, the  final  payment  on  account  of  her  bequest  of  $10,000, 
for  establishing  the  Christopher  M.  Weld  Scholarship. 

From  two  members  of  the  Wilder  family,  $25,000,  tlieir 
final  payment  towards  a  fund  of  $40,000,  which  they  offered 
to  give  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  professorship  in 
the  Medical  School  "to  be  known  forever  as  the  Charles 
Wilder  Chair" ;  the  department  of  medicine  which  this 
chair  shall  represent  to  be  named  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Corporation. 

From  Henry  P.  Walcott,  $2,500,  to  establish  a  fund,  "the 
income  of  which  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
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sick  stndenta  of  the  University  as  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Stillman  Infirmary  for  treatment,  and  are  not  able  to  meet 
its  necessary  charges." 

From  the  estate  of  David  Ames  Wells,  $1,335.21  in  cash, 
and  securities  valued  by  the  executor  at  176,816.90,  on 
account  of  Mr.  Wells's  residuary  bequest  for  ostebliehing  a 
prize  and  publication  fund. 

From  the  estate  of  Roger  Wolcott,  $10,000,  to  be  added  to 
the  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  Fund,  and  $10,000,  to  be  added  to 
t^e  Huntington  Frothiogham  Wolcott  Fund.  These  Funds 
were  established  by  Roger  Wolcott  in  1891  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000  each. 

The  total  anunmt  of  iheae  gifts  Jbr  capital  account  is 
f826,669.43,  aa  is  also  stated  on  page  30  of  this  rgxjrt. 

6IFT8    FOB    IMMEDIATE    USE. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $2,250,  towards  the  payment  of 
a  salary  in  the  College. 

From  anonymous  givers,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  Nor- 
wegian photc^rapbs  for  the  Department  of  Creology  and 
Geography,  in  remembrance  of  Ole  Bull. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholarship  for  1901-02. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $600,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $304.10,  for  a  microscope  for 
the  Department  of  the  Medical  School  "devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  cancer  under  the  trust  fund  created  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Caroline  Croft." 

From  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  $2,500  additional,  "for  the  study 
of  the  improvement  of  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  plants." 

From  the  Babcock-Wilcox  Co.,  $3,000,  towards  the  cost  of 
two  boilers  and  a  superheater  for  Pierce  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $600,  her  eighteenth  yearly 
payment  for  the  Warren  H.  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  F.  F.  Bonney,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  reference 
books  for  Professor  Macvane's  courses  in  government. 
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Por  the  Botanic  Garden,  from 

AnonTmous tSS.SO 

Anonynioui 180.00 

Anonymoiu ■ 200.00 

A.  F.  Eitabrook 100.00 

Henry  Omvei 100.00 

C.  G.  Roebling 100.00 

J.  E.  Rotbwell 80.00 

A.  Shammn 10.00 

t802.60 

Throngh  Francis  G.  Peabodj,  $45.48,  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  a  gift  for  furnishing  the  Shepard  Room  in  Phillips 
Brooks  HoQse,  to  be  added  to  the  income  of  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House  Endowment. 

From  W.  E.  Byerly,  157. 11,  towards  the  cost  of  publishing 
the  Annals  of  Mathematics  in  1899-1900. 

For  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  books,  etc.,  for  the  Labora- 
toiy  of  Comparative  Pathology,  from 

George  F.  Fabyui |S60 

Frederick  C.  ShattDCk SSO 

$600 

For  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of  certain  Cuban  Teach- 
ers during  a  course  at  the  Summer  School  of  1900,  from 

Miw  K.  L.  Bktei tSO.OO 

Mr.  and  Hra.  Joiet^  H.  BeUe,  Jr.  (mdditloiud)    .  SS.OO 

F.  A.  BUckmer(«ddmoiul) 100.00 

Bo«tot)  School  Teschen  (addidonal) 8.00 

Charles  J.  Olidden 100.00 

Walter  E.Hafwwd S.OO 

Arthur  H.  NichoU 60.00 

R 50.00 

Mn.  Quiacy  A.Shaw 186.40 

Ten  Cuban  Teachen 18.35 

Undergnduates 807.96 

$891.61 

From  Harold  J.  Coolidge,  $50,  the  first  of  five  annual  gifts 
of  $50  each,  ofiered  by  him  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  the 
Chinese  question,  for  the  College  Library. 

From  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  sum 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory in  prosecuting  the  researches  in  ihe  photography  of  stellar 
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Bpectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper's  name  is  honoi^ 
ably  associated. 

From  Charles  W.  Eliot,  *63.90,  for  the  Laboratory  of 
Comparative  Pathology. 

For  the  purchase  of  wax  models  for  the  Embryological 
Laboratory,  illustrating  the  deTelopment  of  the  human  ear, 
from 

CUrence  J.  Blake $ln 

HutU  Kennedy +(( 

ChuleB  S.  Minot 16 

From  Miss  Kate  Furbish,  $25,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  Gray  Herbariam  Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  David  Gamck 
for  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Justin  Winsor,  from 


.  f  100 


Amount  brought  forward     .  .  (196 

A.  H.  Newman 10 

J.  A.  Sojei 10 

Arthur  Pier 6 

Franklin  H.  Sargent 10 

Albert  Sticknej 10 

P.  B.  Thompson 6 

E.J.  Wendell 2S 

J.  Weodell,  Jr 10 


'Winthrop  Amei  .  .   . 

O.  P.  Baker 86 

B.  F.  Bell 10 

Gordon  Knox  Bell SO 

Gilman  CoUamore 10 

D.  P.  Gri»wold 10 

J-  H.  Hyde 10 

A.  D.  Irnng 1 

Edward  King 10 

Amount  carried  forward  .   .   .  $196 

From  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, 1500,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  performance  of  Lessing's 
"Minna  von  Bamhelm  "  given  in  Sanders  Theatre,  to  be  added 
to  the  gifts  for  collections  for  a  Gennauic  Museum. 

From  Mrs.  Asa  Gray,  $25.29,  for  binding  periodicals  in  the 
Library  of  the  Gray  Herbarium. 

For  the  Gray  Herbariam,  from 

Walter  B.  Adami   .... 
UiM  Mary  S.  Ames   .   .    . 

Anoiif  mouB 

Anonymous 

Howard  P.  Arnold  .... 

I.omB  Arnold 

Walter  C.  Baylies  .... 

Thomaf  P.  Beal 

A.  C.  Bent 

Amount  carried  forward 


Amount  brongbt  forward  .  . 
Francis  S.  Blake     ...... 

William  P.  Blake 

James  C.  Braman 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Bremer 

Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .   .   .   . 

Addiion  Brown 

Edward  I.  Browne 

Stephen  Bnllard 

Amount  carried  forward    .  . 
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Mtb.  Williwn  9.  BnlltLrd  ...  10 

J.  Elliot  C&bot 10 

Junes  B.  Caae 10 

H.  D,  Cha}dD 10 

Cbarlei  F.  Choale 10 

Mrs.  Eliot  C.  Clarke 10 

Hill  Helen  Collunore  ....  10 

John  T.  Coolldge 10 

Mri.  C.  A.  CninmiDgs  ....  10 

Chwle*  P.  Curti* 10 

Mrs.  Charlei  P.  Cards  ....  10 

HeniT  P.  CdKU 10 

Louis  CurHt 10 

C.  H.  Dalton 10 

Sunuel  B.  Dana 10 

EdwMd  S.  Dodge 10 

Hn.  Samuel  Downer    ....  10 

M™,  J.  W.  ElUot 10 

E.  M.  Farntworth 10 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 86 

M«.  J.N.  Piske 10 

S.  W.  Fletcher 10 

Mils  Am?  Foltom 10 

Mra.  W.  H.Porbeg 16 

Francia  A.  Potter 10 

Francis  C.  Porter 10 

Mrt.  Francis  C.  Foater ....  10 

A  friend 6 

A  friend 10 

C.  W.Gallonpe 10 

Robert  U.  Gardiner 10 

W.  .\.  Gardner 10 

George  A.  Goddud 10 

Reginald  Gra^ 10 

Mrs.  Mar;  L.  Greenleaf  ...  26 

John  Greenongh 10 

Mn.  H.  8.  Grew 26 

George  W.  Hammond   ....  10 

Mn.  Oeorge  W.  Hammond  .   .  10 

Cbarlei  Head 10 

AnguatUB  HemeDway     ....  10 

J.  P.  B.  Henshaw 10 

E.  A.  HiUi 10 

Bobert  C.  Hooper >0 

Clement  8.  Hooghton    ....  10 

MiM  Katbarine  Hortfotd  ...  10 

Hem?  S.  Howe 10 

Henry  S.  Hnnnewell 10 

Amonnt  carrisd  forward  .  .  9800 


AoMont  broDght  forward  .   .  9800 

Waller  Hnnnewell 10 

Mn.  Bnian  M.  Jackion     ...  10 

William  A.  JefFrieg 10 

Charles  W.  Jenks 10 

Bernard  Jenney 10 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

George  G.  Kennedy 626 

David  P.  Kimball 10 

Mn.  David  P.  Kimball ....  10 

Henry  H.KimbaU 10 

Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr.     ...  10 

Mrs.  H.  M.  LanghUn     ....  10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

J.  R.  Leeaon 60 

George  V.  Leverett 26 

Mrt.  George  Under 10 

Hra.  Hary  E.  Lodge 15 

Angnstus  P.  Loring 10 

Mil*  Katharine  P.  Loring  ...  10 

MIrb  Louisa  P.  Loring  ....  10 

William  Caleb  Loring   ....  16 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Lothrop 10 

Artbor  T.  Lyman 10 

HatlettMcKim 90 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason 10 

Albert  Matthews 6 

Mrs.  Samnel  T.  Morse  ....  10 

William  A.  Munroe 10 

Grenville  H.  Norcrofs  ....  10 

Mrs.  Otis  Morcroa* 10 

Peder  Olsen 10 

Miss  Emily  L.  Osgood  ....  10 

Misi  B.  S.  Parfcman 10 

Frank  E.  Peabody  ......  10 

F.  H.  Peabody 600 

Miss  Maiy  R.  Peabody,  trustee  10 

Mrt.  J.  C.  PbUlipc 86 

Henry  Pickering 10 

Mrs.  Henry  Pickering   ....  10 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Pickman 10 

David  Pingree 10 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Pott«r 600 

Mitt  Elliabetb  C.  Putnam    .   .  10 

George  Putnam 60 

Edward  L.  Raod 10 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read W 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed 10 

Oeo^Ce  E.  Richard* 10 

Amonnt  carri«d  forward  .  .  98.010 
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S.  W.  Kodnan 10        C.  W 60 

Mn.  W.  B.  Hogen 10  Min  CaroUne  G.  Ward  ....        10 

Dennun  W.  Boh 10        Mrt-  8.  D.  Warren 10 


Hn.  U.  Demuu  Rom  ....  10  Frank  G.  Webater  .   .    .  . 

Un.  Waldo  O.  Roti 10  Mn.  Fnnk  O.  Webster  . 

J.  B.  Eothwoll 10  BCri.  Charlei  W.  Welch  , 

Un.  Robert  S.  Raiwll  ....  10  Qeorge  W.  Weld 


I.  D.  Sargeant 10  Mr.  AMrs.  Walter  WeiMlhoeft  10 

Mr*.  Winthrop  Sargent    ...  10  George  B.  White 600 

0«oTge  O.  Sean 10  8.  B.  Whidng 10 

Frandi  Sha* 10  Mrs.  Edward  WUtner  ....  80 

Hn.  a.  H.  8baw 20  Emile  F.  WlUiami 800 

DaTid  N.  Skiilinga 10  Edward  8.  Wood 10 

Iwac  Spngne 10  Hn.  Chartotte  V.  Woodmao   .  10 

Hn.  iMac  SpngDe 10  Bflis  Marj  Woodman    ....  10 

F.  P.  8pngne 10  Henry  Woods 10 

Charlei  H.  Tweed 10  Chajles  L.  Tonng 10 

B.  Vanghan 10 

Amovnt  canned  forward    .    .$8,9)0  $4,110 

From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  in  memory  of  her  hasband, 
formerly  DsDJah  Consul  at  Boston,  1500  ftdditional,  for  the 
purchase  of  Scandinavian  books. 

From  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  $2,500  additional, 
towards  building  the  new  boat-house. 

From  Francis  L.  Higginson,  $10,000,  for  the  purchase 
and  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  land  for  summer  work  in 
connectioD  with  the  Scientific  School,  and  $10,000  for  uses 
in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Union ;  any  residue  not  re- 
quired for  those  purposes  to  be  used  for  furnishing  Herce 
Hall. 

From  James  J.  Higginson,  $200,  for  the  purchase  of  land  in 
New  Hampshire  for  summer  surveying. 

From  Samuel  Hill,  $50,  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy  in  such  manner  as  the  Chairman  may 
direct. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $S50,  for  an  additional  course 
in  History  in  l&OO-Ol. 

From  the  estate  of  John  Holmes,  $13.77,  the  final  payment 
on  account  of  his  bequest  of  $300  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
students. 

From  Horatio  A.  Lamb,  $100,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  muBifi  for  the  library  of  the  Division  of  Music. 
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For  the  porchaae  of  books  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Archilxaa  Cw7  CooUdge t»,7M 

Daute  Socie^ 25 

SUDtdar  Club  of  Boaton 500 

John  Harvej  Treat ■   ■        ■       3M 

»4,SS9 

From  James  Loeb,  |100,  for  the  parcbaae  of  pnblications  of 
Labor  UnioDs,  and  $300  od  account  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
Fellowship  for  1901-02. 

For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Lowell  Memorial  Library, 
from 

M.  L.  Gate » 

A.K.  Manh 60 


From  Theodore  Lyman,  |500,  to  be  osed  for  any  purpose 
connected  with  the  Jefferson  Physical  liaboratory  approved  by 
Professor  Trowbridge,  and  $500  for  improving  the  ventilation 
of  room  41  therein,  and  for  any  other  purpose  connected  with 
the  Laboratory  approved  by  Assistant  Professor  Sabine. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  mammal  skins  for  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  additional,  from 

AnonymoDi  . $620  Amount  brought  forvard  .   .  |l,fi>0 

William  Brewster 100        D.  L.  Ptckman 800 

Louis  Cabot 500        Francii  Shaw SO 

Arthur  F.  EsUbrook 100        W.  S.  BpaoMing 50 

Charlei  F.FolBom  (additional)  50        Hr*.  Bajard  Thayer 600 

Henry  S.  Ilunnewell 50        W.  P.  Wharton 200 

A.  LawrenL-e  Lowell 100        Walter  Woodman 100 


Amonnt  carried  forward   .   .  |1,630  (3,720 

From  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  fourth  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  "to  be  expended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees." 

From  the  Division  of  Mathematics,  $15,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  that  Department. 

From  A.  H.  Parker,  $50,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Francis  James  Child  Memorial  Library. 

From  Francis  H.  Peabody,  $100,  "to  enable  the  Gray 
Herbarium  to  have  certain  type  specimens  examined  and 
sketched  at  the  Boyal  Botanical  Moseum  of  Berlin." 
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For  the  Feabodj  Mnseum  of  Amerioan  Arobaeolf^y  and 
Ethnology,  from 


From  James  J.  PiftDam  and  Moorfield  Storey,  trustees,  $500 
towards  a  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  who  have  previously 
given,  in  memory  of  their  son.  Nelson  Robinson,  Jr.,  of  the 
Clasa  of  1900,  1115,000  for  the  erection  of  an  Architecture 
Building  and  120,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  prints,  casta, 
etc.,  130,000  additional  for  the  Architecture  Boilding. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $10,000  additional,  for  "the  erection 
of  a  building  to  house  the  Semitic  collection,"  and  $10,000  for 
its  furnishing. 

From  Charlra  Liebmann,  James  Loeb,  Luther  Mott,  and 
Percy  S.  Straus,  $75,  for  a  course  of  public  lectures  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Semitic  Department. 

Towards  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Slavic 
Languages  and  Literatures  for  five  years  from  September  1, 
11101,  from 

J.  It.  CooUdge «s,ooo 

Hni«llGiV 360 

«S,S50 

From  Theobald  Smith,  $25,  towards  the  expenses  for  re- 
sean^h  in  the  Laboratory  of  Comparatire  Pathology. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting '  Theological  Education, 
$3,704.05,  for  the  library  of  the  Divinity  School. 

For  additions  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  from 


t«,ooo 
For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Ch«rle«B.  Barnea,  Jr 900  Amonnt  broD^ forwtud  .    .    .9800 

Jolian  L.  Coolidge 100        Edward  W.  Grew 100 

William  A.  T)iipee 100        Raadolph  C.  Grew lOO 

George  S.  Flike     .......      60        June*  a   Lowell 100 

Amonnt  carried  f  orwud  .   .   .  9H00  9600 
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From  Oscar  F.  Straus,  $100,  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
students. 
For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 


C.  W.  AmoTj #200 

W.  8.  Bigelow 200 

George  Buy  BUke        ) 

FrwiclB  Stanton  Blake  > J5? 

Loirell  Blake  )  «»00 


From  Ezra  R.  Tbayer,  $25,  to  be  added  to  the  gifts  for 
collectiona  for  a  Germanic  Moseum. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  a  Trarelling  Fellowship 
in  Botany  for  1900-01. 

2%«  total  amount  of  tkene  gift*  for  immediate  use  is 
$129,497.77,  as  is  aim  staled  on  page  28  of  this  repoH. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  Tmumnr. 
BoaroH,  Horember  4,  1901 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Beeeipta  and  Ditbttrsementa 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME. 

Interett  on  notea,  mortgage!,  adruicei,  Ac., $Se,OMJtD 

Intereit  on  Polidei  Maai.  HoapiUl  Life  Innrance  Co., 849XK) 

InlereM  on  Bank  DeponU. 

Depoilt  In  New  England  TrnM  Co 908.03 

"       "   National  Union  Buk, S.TM.OI 

"        "  Old  Boiton  National  Bank 819.89 

"        "   Suffolk  National  Bank, 100.«8         4,981.88 

Interert  on  Pnblic  Fonda  (after  dedndiiig  9S,900.6S  for  dnkidB 
piemituM). 

United  State!  4'i «lS,2ee.06 

Hauachnaetta  Sl'a, 1,SS9.40 

at^of  BoatonSl't, SOO.OO       14,964.40 

InteNrt  on  Snndrr  Bondi  (after  dednctiiig  U,4S6.58  for  itnklDg 
preminma). 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4'*, $10,16S.71 

<<      Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  4' 8,000.00 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  4t'a, 10,800X)0 

Broadwaj  Bealtjr  Co.  S'a, 8,687.61 

BrooUine  Gm  Li^t  Co.  S'l XW.OO 

ChlcagD  EdlMD  Co.  S'l, 111.11 

CUcagoJm>e.RaUw«ri&Unlon8tockTaidaCa.6't,  14,9T9.8« 

ChicagoJnnc.Bailirara&lJidon  Stock  Tard«Co.4'i,  8,811.11 

Oirard  Point  Storage  Co.  Sl'i MIJIS 

HetropoUtan  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  fi'i, 7,500.00 

New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  S'l, 7,lS8.eO 

'•                  "            '•          S'l, 4,058.88        Te/ttIM 

Intereit  on  Railroad  Bondi  (after  dednctlnK  $7,606.81 
for  rinking  premlnmi). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4'i, $4,000.00 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  8o.  Wealem  SI 8,500.00 

Bangor  &  Aroostook  G'a  (Van  Bnren  extension),  .  4,767.60 

BnrlingtoD  k  Mo.  River  In  Neb.  6'a 30,177.95 

Central  Vermont  i'%, 1,740.00 

Chicago,  Bnrlington  t  QdIdc^  4'*, 180.00 

Chicago,  BDTlington&QnincrSl'a, 38,814.48 

Chic^o  4  No.  W.,  MadJion  Eztenaion  7' 6,810.00 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padlic  4'b 8,980.90 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  4'i, 4,000.00 

Baatern  S's 17,880.88      . 

Saltern  sterling  G's, 6,786.68 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  Uemphis  Ts, 6,890.00 

Indiana,  Illinois  L  Iowa  4's 1,686.67 

Kansas  &  Missonri  G'a 8,700.00 

Long  Island  4'!, 9,875.00 

Amonnti  carried  forward, ....  $118,860.09  |164,164J[4 
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of  tte  TVwwttrer  of  Harvard  College, 
July  31, 1901. 


Paid  to  acconDt  of  Expeiuei  in  the 

TToiTersity,  u  per  Table  I  (page  S5). 

SaUrie $89,953.99 

Betiring  AUowancei, 9,637 .62 

Snudr;  parmenU  made  from  special  Fundi,  .  7,4SS.60 

Other  ezpenaea, 44,87B.SS 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterioar;  Medicioe 

for  1900-01, 8,4m  46 

9110,376.94 
LeM  repttrmeat  to  WUliam  HaTOfl  7o^ 

Fond 3,080.9B   $l(n,UtiM 

OoU^«,  aa  per  Table  II  (page  69). 

Salariei  for  InstiDctioD, 9S66,9S4.M 

SnudiT  MOariei, 14,9(0.00 

Bepidn,  Inionuice,  and  cleaning  on  Collese 

Bnildingi,  not  rained  in  Treaanrer'i  books,  49,627.66 

Qeneral  ezpetues, 49,096.66 

FelloirtUpt, 9076.00 

ScholanUpa, 46,947.78 

XxUbitiona 39,676.94 

Friiea, 9,186.74 

Botanic  Gaiden  aztd  Botanic  HnMom, ....  10,011.SS 

Onj  Herbartnni, 7,T6S.iS 

Hemenway  Ojnmasiain, 9,S96.18 

JeflbrsoD  Pbyilcal  LiUMntor;, 2,803.08 

AppletOU  Cbapel, 8,669.71 

Bnnuner  Scbools, 17,644.18 

Books,  from  ipet^  Fnndi  and  gifta,    ....  1,G1S.80 

Apparatni,  Ac.,  from  special  Fnads  and  gifu,  .  677.06 
Pnbllcation  ezpenaes,  from  apedal  Fnndt  and 

gifts, 3,338.66 

Sondiy  payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifta,  6,678.98 

Appropriations  for  collectioBB  and  laboiatories,  87.097.10      676,673.86 

UbrUT.  as  per  Table  III  (page  79). 

Salariea, $16,390.88 

Bervices  and  wage 17,738.44 

Books, 86,191.97 

Other  ezpeiuee, 9,666,63        67,647.86 

Divinity  Bohool,  a«  per  Ttiiie  TV  (page  76) . 

Balarics  for  inatrucllon, $37,101.48 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitiont, 1,632.88 

Other  ezpentet, 8,868.86        87,49SJ1 

Amoiuit  carried  fonraid, $888,969.91 
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General  StaUment  of  SeceipU  and  IHabursementa 
for  the  year  ending 
mCOHB  (t«ntinaed). 
AmoDnUbronKhtforwaid,    .   .     $112,360.09    »154,161.H 
Interest  aa  Railroad  Bondi  (tentiymtd). 

MMMchmetla  Electric  Go's.  4i'a, 8,260.00 

HetropoUULD  Weit  Side  Elerated  4' 6,000.00 

HinneftpoUs  Uoion  G'l,      4,B66.S8 

New  Tork  Central  &  RudtonRiTeT81'((L.8.  &  H.8. 

Coll.) 6,87*.8a 

New  Tork  Central  &  H.R.  34'i  (M.C.CoU.),   .  .  1,190.00 

New  Tork,  Ontario  &  WeHern  4> 7,884.18 

Rutland  6'i. 569.38 

Second  Avenne  S'l 8,911.67 

TbiTd  Arenoe  4'a 8,963.80 

Union  Padflc  4'», 16,000.00     169,986.70 

DiTJdendi  on  8nndi7  Stocki. 

American  Surety  Co., 983.00 

First  National  Bank 166.00 

General  Electric  Co. 16.00 

Ulinoii  A  Hlu.  Telegraph  Co 36.00 

ImproTed  Dwelling  Houm  Auodation, 10.00 

HerchanU  National  Bank, 61J)0 

OldBoalon         "           "       16.00 

Western  Gaa  Co., 48.00 

Weitem  Union  Telegraph  Co., 6S.60            467 .SO 

Diridends  on  Manofactnring  Stocks. 

Ainotkeag  MauniMtatine  Co., $1,300.00 

Merrimack              "              "      661.00 

Pacific  MilU 3,400.00         4,181.00 

DiTidends  on  Railroad  Stocka. 

Boston  A  Alban;, $994.60 

Boaton  Elerated, 144.00 

Bofton  ft  LoweU, 8,060.00 

Boston  A  Maine 2,319.00 

Boston  A  Maine,  preferred, 37S.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Qninc}', 13,748.60 

Fitctabnrg,  preferred, 1,166.00 

Manhattan, 17.00 

New  York  Central  A  Hndton  River 11,616.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  ft  Eaitfoid, 813.00 

Northern  (N.  H.) 1,740.00 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred IBM 

Old  Colony 3,686.00 

FenDiylvania, 6,000.00 

Rutland,  preferred, 8,300.00 

West  End  Street,  preferred 338.00       46,476.00 

Amount  cairied  forward, $376,146.74 
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ef  (A«  TVetwurer  of  Saruard  College, 
Jviy31,1901. 

EXPENSES  (eoniwKttO- 

Amount  brought  forwud, $888,969.01 

Law  Sohool,  u  per  Table  T  (p«ge  TT). 

Saluiea  f or  iiutniL-tion ^g.lSS.SS 

8cfaoIarihipa, 8,100.00 

Other  ezpeniei, SS.STS.BO       8S,908.«8 

Uedioal  Sohool,  m  per  Ttible  VI  (page  78). 

Saluie*  for  iustractioii, 1100,891.64 

Feei  repaid  to  Inttrnctore, 5,760.00 

reliowihipi, 8,086.00 

ScholiTBhipB  uid  Ezhibitioiw, 4,687.98 

Ptixea  md  expeiuei, 112.50 

Warren  Anatomical  MoHiim, 887.63 

Booka,  from  apedal  Fnitdi  and  gifta 1,848.06 

SimdTj'  paTmenU  made  Irom  ipecial  Fnnds 

andglfu, 8,478.65 

Laboratoi7  approprlatloni, 16,800J8 

Other  espeiues, 89.617.84      168,014.09 

Dontal  School,  u  per  Table  VII  (page  82). 

Salariei  for  iaitructiotii, $18,605.00 

Otber  ezpeiuei,      16,668.98        98,968  J5 

Knsetim  of  ComparatiTe  Zo91og7,  ae  per' 
TaUe  VIII  (page  88). 
Paid  from  Bimdty  Fniidi  on  Ibe  order  of  the 

Facnlt; 186,967.01 

Stoi^ifl  Hooper  Fond,  Mtlarr, 5,416.86 

Scbolarihip 166.66 

Collection  of  Mammal  akliu, 6,013.65       87,661.68 

FsBbody  If  useuin  of  Amerioan  Arobae- 
ology  and  Ethnology,  a*  per  Table  IX 
(page  M). 
Peabody  Profeuor  Fnnd,  Feabody  Pro- 

fewoT, 18.890.98 

Fellowihipt  and  Scholarahip, 1,771.08 

Other  expeotea, 6,308.68        10,894.48 

Obserratory,  a«  per  Table  X  (page  85). 

SaUriea, $18,600.00 

Other  expeniea, 89,070.07        69,570.07 

Bnraey  Institntion,  ai  per  table  XI  (page  86) . 

Balailei  for  Inatnicdon, $6,960.00 

Other  expeutei, 11,008.79        17,958.78 

Amohl  Arboretum,  at  per  Table  XII  (page  87) . 

Salariea, $8,600.00 

Other  ezpenaeB, 16,761.88        19,261.88 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,318,187.79 
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General  Staiement  of  Receipts  and  Diaburtementt 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (cotiiMucif}. 

Amonnt  broogtit  forward $876,245.74 

DiTidendi  on  Beal  EitUe  Tnut  Stocks. 

Baniiten  Riil  TniiC, «8,SS0.34 

BoMon  BmI  EmUfl  Tniit 67S.00 

EtMX  Street  Tnwt, 8,000.00 

Paddock  BniktinK  Trntt, .      4,898.68       11,«M  J7 

Beal  EMale  InrettmenU,  frotn  rent*,  &c.,  net  re<!elpti. 
Cunbrldge  (UniTeni^  Hoowi  andLanda) . 

Gtom  reoeipti »0,8T6.aO 

LeasTaxei $4,089.60 

Ininrkoce, 87^ 

Bepain,  improTementi, 
cw«,  fa., 81,811.08   26,788.88  tl5.188.17 

Boaton  (general  inreatmenta). 

Oroaa  receipia 9189,794.70 

LeiiTaxea, «S7,766.08 

Ininiaooe, 8,679.18 

Bepaira,  unproTeinento, 
care,  fa., 8,848.79   48,688.08  146,108.64 

Boaaey  real  estate. 

OnMirecelpta •41,488.78 

LeMTaxea #,061.94 

Ininnmce 9S1.B1 

lotereA. 1,489.28 

Bepain,  improTementi, 

care,  fa., 5,030.78 

Heatandpower,     .    .    .  6,180.75    Sl.eU.Sl    19,789.68 

Snndrj  eitates  (aperial  inTeitmeott). 

OroH  receipta, 86,044.01 

LeuTaxea, 81,268.66 

Bepaira, 467.66 

Inaoraoce, 2B0.04 

AdTancei  repaid,    .   .   .  40.78      3,021.98      4,0M.08      186,066.48 

TeimBilU. 

CoUege,  Bi  per  Table  II, f484,974.00 

DWini^  School,  aa  per  Table  IT, 7,013.18 

Law  School,  a«  per  Table  V, 96,626.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI 123,828.68 

Dental  School,  at  per  Table  YII 30,000.45 

BiiMey  Itutitntioo,  ai  per  Table  XI 3,610.00 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  u  per  Table  XIII,       8,665.88      786, 1 16.08 
Amount  carried  forward,      tl, 807,047, 10 
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of  tft«  TmjMTvr  of  Harvard  Coikge, 
July  31, 1901. 

EXFBNBBS  ( 

AmoDDt  bronght  fonrard $1,818,187.79 

SolUMl  at  "VeterinM^  Mediolne,  u  p«r  Table 
Xni  (page  87). 

Saluiei  for  iiutniction, 9e,507.JH) 

BchoUrshliM S90.00 

OUwi  expentea,      14,eGS.S7 

«S1 ,4(1.07 

Leaa  defldt  for  1900-01  •NUmed  hy  the  Unirer^,  8,*B6.«       11,904.89 

Annnitlei  from  the  following  Fonda. 

Aaouymoat, ttOO.OO 

BuEBoy  Trait, 4,000^ 

CuoUne  BreT«r  OroA, S,O4a.0S 

Oomey, 1,000.00 

Frofeiaanhlp  of  H;^ne S,O00J)O 

Alexwoder  W.  Thayor, 480.oo 

OharlM  Wilder, aw  JO        9,984.55 

Claaa  Fnnda. 

P^  the  Secretary  of  the  CUu  of  1858, 140JM 

Suidr;  paTmenta  from  Income. 

Gittt  for  Cnbao  Teachen,  expeniei, 158,871.48 

>>        ihe  paruhaie  of  land  in  New  HatDpddrB,  6,800.00 

Eamrd  Memorial  SodeQr  Fnnd,  aerrice*,  .   .   .  71.87 

John  W.  ft  Belinda  I<.  Randall  Fond,  .   .  900.00 
Daniel  Williams  Fnnd,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Herring  Pond  and  Hsipbee  Indian*. 74E.S8 

Sarah   Wlnslow   Fund,  to  Uie  Uiniater  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngiborongh,  Haii., 812,70        68,951.98 

Conttraction  Fond*. 

Architecture  Bnilding 6109,175.71 

Brighton  Manh  Fence, 8»,GS7.68 

New  Boat  Hoom 85,414.81 

Pieroe  Hall, 188,409.56 

Semitic  Bollding 85,891.79 

John  Simpklns  Hall, 11,789.84 

Smiman  Infinnary 67,686.70 

nnlTeiutr  Mnieom, 60,322.79      477,867.18 


Total  amoont  of  ezpenaea,  carried  forward,  . 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Beoeiptt  and  Diiimraemetda 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (Mn<Mt*«(I). 

Amonnt  brongtit  forwud, (1,807,047.10 

Snndriei. 

WUll&m  Fennojer  Aiuiti%, 9117.68 

Asa  Grsy's  copTrighta 1,S61.69 

Matthews  ^choluibipa  (1  net  rentf  of  Hall),  .  5,399.S6 

Trruuei  of  Bdward  Hopkins, 191.98 

B»le  of  grui,  wood,  old  nulerial,  Ac., 3,83S.1& 

8*le  of  old  ezamiiimtioD  papen, i25.78. 

Sale  of  Uckett  to  ConuDencenieiit  Dinner,  ....  623.00 

Sale  of  tlckeU  to  Dirini^  School  Alumni  Dinner,  .  58.00 

Sale  of  books,  pamphlela,  catatognei,  &c.,  ....  4,15S.eS 

Board  of  hone*,  cattle,  Ac.,  at  Bussey  Inatttntioa,  6,0SS.44 

RepaymeDt  of  adTancet  for  microtcopet,     ....  1,707.80 
Bep^ment  of  part  of  cof  t  of  pnblithing  Obaerr*- 

loiy  annali, 3,140.2S 

Snndrr  Tep>7menti, SOSJIS 

Laboratory  instrnction  to  Dental  ctndenta  at  Medi- 
cal School, 4,100.00 

LaboratoT7  imtmctjon  to  Medical  and  Velerlnai; 

■tndenti  at  Dental  School, 960.00 

SnbBcriptioni  to  Veterinar;  Horpital, 20.00 

Use  of  Library  by  resident  gradnatei  and  other*,  .  70.00 

U*e  of  locker*  in  Hemenway  Gymnaainzn,     .   .  8,668.S0 

n*e  of  aymnadnm  by  grsdnatei, SO.OO 

Use  of  Building*  (not  UnlT.  Honae*  and  Land*),  .  8,160.00 

Fee*  for  adml*»ion  and  condition  ezaminationa,     .  3,993.00 

Fee*  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, B,SS1.S» 

Pee*  from  Veterinary  Ho*pital  and  Forge,  .    .    .    .  10,167.10 

Fee*  from  Divlni^  Summer  School 1,886.00 

Laboratory  fee*, SS,466.6S 

Fee*  for  Sommer  Coarse*, $18,146.86 

Otherreceipt*  from  Summer  Coarse*,              400.00  16,646.88 

Fe««  from  Summer  Camp,  Bn^eering, 1,086.60 

Fees  from  Laboratoiy,  Deiital  School, 3,176.66 

Fee*  for  ii*e  of  microKopea,  Vetertoaiy  School,    .  84.00 

Sine*, 861.46 

Tmitee  of  O-  L.  Hanoook  real  estate 848.81 

Loan*  to  stoden**  repiOd,          1,578.64      108,668.30 

Sondiy  QifU  for  immediate  a*e  (see  page  30), 189,497.77 

Total  amount  of  income,      «1,64S,218,U 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF   INCOME. 

OIFTS   FOK  GAPrrAL  ACOOUHT. 

Kdward  Austbi  Fund  (addmonal), $26,000.00 

Edward  AuBtlQ  Fund,  Bact.  Laboraioiy  (additional),    1.600.00 • 

Amoonti  carried  forward, $86,600.00$l,64S,tlS-U 
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qf  the  Treaturer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
My  81, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  SUNDRY  PATMBHTS. 

AnuNiDt  brought  forwud, $l,879,eSfiJ)t 


$100,000  Baltimon  ft  Qbio  R.  R.  Conr.  Deb.  4'a  of 

1911  (70$  of  piincip*!  ud  full  premlam),  $70,760.00 

100,000  Indimna,  lUinott  t  Iowa  R.  R.  lit  H.4'i  of  1950,  9«,S00.00 

100,000  Long  Iiluid  Railway  Co.  Unifled  H.  4'i  of  1949,  9S,SS7.60 
100,000  MasMchnietU  Electric  Companiet  41%  QoU 

Coupon  Notei  of  1006, 98,000.00 

40,000  Broadwif  Beal^  Co.  Pnrchaae  Honej  1st  M. 

S'l  of  1926 60,62S.00 

100,000  Chicago  Edison  Co.  IMH.  6'«  of  1916,    .    .    .  107,360.00 

1S6  (harea  Chicago,  Barilngton  A  Qnincj  R.  B.,  .  1S,600.00 

667      "     Peniu7lTBiiia  R.  R., 40,036.04 

2,000      ■■    Barriitera  Hall  Tnut  (20%) 40,000.00 

1,760      ■'             "                 "          (10%) 17,600.00 

1,700      "             "                 "               "         17,000.00 

1,81S  tharot  Paddock  BnildiDK  Trait  (10%),   .   .   .  18,180.00 
Geniab  Block,  47  to  69  Blackittme  St.  and  72  to  76 

North  St.,  BoitoD 192,876.75 

Ettate,  WaiMngtoQ  St.,  North,  Bocton,  ImproTementa,  8,847.87 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  tn  account, (196.62 

LeM  ezpenaei, 2.18  194.84 

Accrued  interest  and  expenses  on  bond*  bonght,    .    .    .  4,122.22 

Adraocei  to  Botoh  Laboraioiy, 6,687.62 

«        <i  Harwd  Dining  Association 21.16 

"  Handall  HaU  AHOciatJon, 11,156.66 

Nolesof mannfactnringcoiiipBuieSi&c.,.  .   $780,000.00 

Less  notes  pdd, 710.000.00  70.OQO.O0      966,002.06 

SPBOIAI,  IHTBBTmiTTa. 

Eitate  No.  8  Dirlnltj  Avenue,  Cambridge  (Univerri^ 

Houses  and  Land*  Account), $18,168.60 

Heal  Estate  in  Chelsea.  Legal  Brpente*  (C.  L.  Han- 
cock Fund),     10.00 

14  share*  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qoincy  B.  R.  (Frioe 
Oreenlflaf  Fund) i,*OO.oo 

16  shares  American  Ligtit  &  Traction  Co.,  preferred, 
recetred  in  part  paTinent  for  16  ihsres  Western  Gas 
Co.  exchanged  (David  Amea  Weld  Fund),    .   .       1,620.00 

4]^  shares  American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  receired 
in  part  payment  for  16  shares  Western  Gas  Co.  ex- 
changed (DaVid  Amea  Weld  Fund), 80.00 

100  share*  Paddock    Building    Trust    (10%)    (Frioe 

Oreenleaf  Fund), i,ooo.oo      i7,l68.so 

Amount  carried  forward,    ....  $2,862,806^ 
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OenercU  Statemeta  of  Receipts  and  Di^mrBemerUe 
for  the  year  endi'ng 
EECEIPT8  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME  (coniinutd). 

AmoiiDtt  broQglit  forward,    ....  «Se,S00.00$l,S46,918.18 

Arnold  Arboretwn  Food  (additioiMl) 967,296.00 

IiUOlus  F.  BUlingi  Fond 6,000.00 

Bobert  Charles  Billings  Fund  (addidoiul),    .  .      7,500.00 
F.  B.  OTdenoash  Fund  for  Sargical  JUseucti,     .    .        1,000.00 

Phillips  Broolca  Honw  Endowment, 10,606.66 

Free  Bed  Fiuid  of  the  Class  of  1868  (addltioiul),    .        1,876.00 

Bobert  Henry  Eddy  Fund 46,000.00 

Calvin  XUls  Fund  (addltioDml), 18,4S8.3ft 

ColTin  tad  I>noy  SlliS  Aid  Fond  (idditioiul),    .   .  68,401.17 

Iisoy  Ellis  Pnnd  (additioiul) 10,000.00 

John  Davis  Williams  Frenoh  Fund, 6,000.00 

Fond  for  the  AdTWicement  of  AitroncMnlcal  Science  50,000.00 
Willard  Feele  HnnneweU  Fund,  ....>..     6,000.00 

Free  Bed  Fnnd  for  the  Stlllman  Inflnnur 600.00 

Henry  Lee  Prof  euoribip  Fund  (■dditioDsl),      .    .    .  60,000.00 
Henry  L.  Fleroe  Reiidiuir;  Beqaett  (rnddltional),       6,000,00 

ITelSOQBoblnson  Jr.  Endowment  Fund  (additioiial],  900,000X)0 

FrofetwiTahlp  of  Hygiene  Pnnd  (addjdoiua), 16,680.00 

Ourdon  SaltonstaU  Fond 6o,0oo.00 

Saltmatall  HchoUnhip  Fund  (addltknul),    ....       6,000.00 
Leverett  SaltOOBtall  Scbolanblp  Fnnd  (additional),       8,000.00 

George  0.  Shattuok  Fnnd  Cadditional),      ....  82,870.80 
Christopher  H-WeldScholanhipFnndCadditional),      S.OOOXX) 

Charles  Wilder  Prof ewonhip  Fnnd  (additional),    .  S6,000.00 

Henry  P.  W&loott  Fnnd 3,600.00 

David  Ames  Wella  Fond, 78,161.11 

Hnntinston  Prothingham  Woloott  Fnnd  (addi- 

tlanal), 10,000.00 

J.  Hnntfngton  Woloott  Fond  (additional), .   .   .  10,000.00     836,669.48 


tSS,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited  4i't,  called  and 

piddoffatpar, (66,000.00 

85,000  Burl.  &  Mo.  Birer  (Neb.)  R.  B.  non.  ex.  6'i, 

called  and  pud  off  at  par, 86,000.00 

100,000  Eaitera  R.  R.  lit  U.  6'i  of  1906 114,S5O.0O 

14,000  Fort  Scott,  Sont)i  Eaatem  A  Hemplda  B.  B. 

IM  M.  Tt,  called  and  paid  off  at  106,  .   .   .     14,700.00 

S  lUgbta  Chicago,  Bnrliogton  &  Qnlncy  R.  R.,  .  8.16 

250  ihareiBarriRen  Hall  Tnut  (80%  paid),      .    .      39,000.00 

60      "  '      (90%  paid),      .    .        4,860.00 

Anuninti  cuiied  torwaid,    .   .   .  .  «146,808.1S$S^T1,B81J(6 
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of  the  Treaewer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jvly31,1901. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDBY   PATHENT8  {tontiimtd'). 

Amoant  brought  fonraid, es,BG3,80B.68 

Fioper^  received  on  accoant  of  the  bequeita  of  Hlsa 
I.ao7  Ellis. 
13,000  Alehuon,  Topeka  &  Santa  ¥e  Ruliraj  Ren. 

M.  4'b  of  1396, ■   .    . 

S,000  AtchJioD,  Topek»  &  Santa  Fe  Bailwaj  Adjoat-' 

ment  ¥s  at  1996, 

1,000  Chicago  &  Ea<t«m  lUinoii  R.  R.  Coni.  M.  G'l 

of  1987, 

3,000  Central  Venuont  VL'j  lit  M.  Va  of  19S0,    .  . 
4,000  Little  Rock  &  Fort  SmiUi  R'y  lat  H.  7'a  of 

1906 

S.OOO  Erie  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  Coll.  Tr.  fi'a 

0(1926, 

9,000  SomeTKt  Tmat  2d  M.  6'a  of  1903, 

1  ahare  Central  Vermoiit  R'7 

41  (harei  Chicago,  Barlington  &  Qnlney  R.  R.,  . 
50     "     Chicago,  St.  Panl,  tOnneapolit  &  Omaha 

R'y,  preferred 8,»91.60 

Tl      >'      Fitchburg  S.  R.,  preferred 10,097^ 

13      '>      Chicago  Junction  R^i  &  Union  Stot^ 

YardiCo 

fi      •>      B.  &T,  Fairbanki&Co 

10  "      Improved  Dwelling  Home  Auociatlon, 

11  "      HaaMchuietta  Cremation  Society,      .   . 
Beal  Estate  In  the  totrn  of  Eden,  Bar  Harbor,  Me., 

about  9  acrei 


3,0S6.00 


1,805.00 


i,SEa.7B 

S,094.G9 

3,079.83 

7.78 

5,862.16 


1,784.60 

1,498.00 

400.00 


10,000.00        55,974.94 


Property  received  on  «< 


It  of  the  beqnest  of  David 


Ames  WellB. 

$4,000  Adami  Eipreu  Co.  Deb.  4'b  of  1946,   . 

3,000  Buffalo  Qty  Qma  Co.  lit  M.  G's  of  1947, 

1,000  The  Electric  Corpoiation  V*  of  1993,  . 

60  tbaret  Oeveland  &  Fittabnrg  R.  R.,     . 

20  "      Illinoia  Central  R.  R 

17      "      Manhattan  R'y,      

15      "      Northern  I'aclflc  R'y,  preferred, 

21  "      Penniylvania  R.  R., 

40      "      ntlabarg.  Fort  Wayne  ft  Chicago  R'y, 
SO      "      West  VirgAoia  Central  &  Flttibarg  R'y, 

83     "     Pallman  Co., 

40      "      Adami  Expreaa  Co 

35      •■      Illinola  t  MIm.  Telegraph  Co.,  ...   . 

Araoiint*  carried  forward,  .... 


»4,200.00 
1,600.00 
1,000.00 
4,760.00 
3,600.00 
3,169.00 
1,465.00 
1,666.00 
7,600.00 
1,600.00 
7,039.00 
6,560.00 

876.00 

948,084.00  #2,908,780.63 
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Chneral  Statement  of  Beeeipta  and  Ditburaemente 
for  the  year  ending 

RECaiPTS  BXCLUSIVB  OP  INCOME  («»Km.»«0- 

Amoont*  brongfat  forwwd,  .   .   .  ta4e,80B.15|S,871,8SS.5« 
SAI.U,  ETC.,  anBKAL  iWBBnmrTB  (rmiMmiciI). 
686  ihureiBmrriitei*  Hall  Tntt  (fnUp^),     .   .     68,561.80 
«8T      '•    PK]dockBiiUaingTnut(6fi%pMd),  .   .     41,106.76 
120      "  "  "         "         (66%  paid),  .    .       e,S»7.60      868,993.81 


B*le  of  FriM  Oreenleaf  InTeatmenta. 

317  rfghU  Boriaa  Jb  Maine  R.  R., tlS.Sl 

7  ■'       Cbicago,  BnTUngtOD  &  Qvincj  R.  R.,  .  S9.6S 
91,000  BuTlingtan  t  Miuonri  RWer  (Keb.)  R.  R.  non 

ex.  6'B,  called  and  paid  off  at  par 1,000.00          1,061JS 

Sale  of  property  received  from  the  ettate  of  Henry 
C.  Warren. 

84  iharea  BotUm  t  Albany  R.  B., 991,407.86 

64      "      Boaton  Elerated  R'y 9,948.88 

200      "      Wert  Bod  St.  R'7,  preferred BS,7I6.86 

89      ■'      First  National  Bank, 6,814. M        60,886.SS 

Sale  of  proper^  received  from  the  eitale  of  OftlTiU 
Ellis. 

160  Bbaret  Barton  t  Albany  R.  R $88,936.79 

60      >>      Barton  £  Lovell  R.  R 19,142.76 

91      >'      Bocton  A  Ualne  R.  R.,  preferred,     .    .  16,464.86 

156      "     NewYorkiNew  Haveo^i Hartford  B.B.,  89,948  46 

lao      "     Old  Colony  R.  R., 94,916.68 

17      "      Mercbants  National  Bank 9,788.16 

8  "     Old  Borton  Nadonal  Bank, 797.59 

900  right*  Chica^,  Bnrlington  &  Qaincy  R.  R.,  ' .  816.00      197,887.91 
Sale  of  property   Teceived   from  the  ertale   of  Miii 
Lucy  ELUb. 
$3,000  Atchiion,  Topeka  Jb  Santa  Fe  R";  Gen.  M.  4'b 

of  1995, 99,086.00 

2,000  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  R'y  Adj.  4's  of 

1995 1,805.00 

9,000  CbicBgo  &  Eartem  Illinois  R.  R.  Coot.  M.  6'b 

of  1937, 9,846.35 

2,000  Central  Vermont  R'y  IM  M.  4'b  of  1920,     .    .  1,604.78 

4,000  Little  Rock  4  Y'l  Smith  R'y  1«  M.  7's  of  1906,  4,268.78 
8,000  Brie  Tel^crapb  &  Telephone  Co.,  Coll.  Tr. 

6'B  of  1936 8,094.69 

2,000  Somerset  Trust  9d  M.  6'b  of  1903, 2,079.88 

1  share  Central  Vermont  R'y 7.78 

41  shares  Chicago,  Barilngton  &  Qnlncy  R.  R.,  .  6,869.18 

Amount*  carried  forward, $28,828.6499,930, 800.8& 
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of  A«  3Vea«urer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
JiOst  81, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   BUNDRT  PATUENTS  (tmiMfUMd). 

AmoanU  broaght  forwud, $48,081.00 (3,908,780. AS 

BPBCiAL  nrrBsnusTi  (aonimutd). 
Propertj  recelred  on  account  of  the  beqneit  of  David 
Ames  Wella  (conit'nvAl). 

t5  ihrnTea  NoithweiterD  Telegraph  Co., 1,SSS.00 

60      "      Weilem  Union  Telegraph  Co.,   ....  4,650.00 

10     "     The  Eleittiiv  CoTporation, .40 

8     •'     Q«neral  Electric  Co 1,816.00 

8      "      Buffalo  City  Gm  Co., S4.00 

16  "      Weitern  Gu  Co 1,600,00 

88     "     Aiuericu  Snrety  Co., T,6T7J>0 

10     "     HortoD  Tnut  Co., 7,300.00 

10  "     New  York  Secorl^  &  Tnwt  Co.,  ....      8,000.00 

11  •'      Walter  A.  Wood  M.  ft  R.  Machine  Co.,  560.00 

1  (hare  New  York  E*eniDg  Foit  Pnbllihing  Co.,  600.00        78,816.90 
Fioper^  leceiTsd  for  the  Fniid  for  the  Advancenieiit 
of  AitTODomical  Sdence. 

86  ihatei  Boiton  &  Alhanr  R.  B $6,808.36 

11      '■•      Borton  &  Mune  R.  R., 2,181.03 

17  "      Boston  A  FroTJdence  R.  B 6,096.41 

11      "      CoDnectJcut  Rirer  R.  R., 8,111.03 

10      •'      New  York,  New  Hareo  ft  Hartford  R.R.,  3,164.80 

SB      "      Norwich  ft  Worceiter  R.R., 6,748.36 

80      "      Maisachasetti  Electric  Companies,  pre- 
ferred   2,781.90 

80      "      We«t  End  St.  B'y 1,934.80 

16      "      American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.,   .       3,676.88 

IT      "      Calnmet  ft  Hecla  Mining  Co 18,431.40        46,818.80 

Property  received  for  the   Frofeiiorahip   of   Hygiene 
Fond  from  iti  anonymoai  fonnder. 
80  (hares  Chicago,  Bnrlington  ft  Quincy  R.  R.,   .   116,680.00 

Com  of  transfer  of  tame, l.SG       16,681.86 

Property  received   for  tiie  QeorgO  0.  Shftttaok  Fnnd  from 
an  anonymous  giver. 
36,000  Kansas  City,  Port  Scott  ft  Memphis  R.  B.  Cons.  M. 

6'BOf  1938 80,600.00 

480  Beacon  St.,  taxes  and  other  expense*, 610.66 

Woodland  HUl  Estate,  taxes  and  legal  expenses 1,080.11 


d  forward, $8,078,688.34 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Seceipls  and  XKafrursemento 
for  the  year  ending 
BECEIPT8    EXCLUSIVE   OF    INCOME  {ttrntinutd). 

AmouDto  brought  forward, #BS,828 .61$!, 910,100 J8 

■ALBI,  BTC.,  8FB0IAL   IITVESTHlCIfTI  (fOntinUUl). 

Sale  of  proper^  received  from  the  eaUte  of  Uin  liaoj 
Ellis  (tontinutd). 
60  BbueB  Chiiago,  St.  fool,  HltmekpoU*  &  OdmIm 

R'y,  preferred 8,»81.» 

71      "      PitchburgR.R.,  preferred, I0,0S7.S0 

1>      "      Chicago   Junction  R'fi  £  Union   Stock 

YaidsCo I,78*.60 

B      "      E.  £  T.  Fairbantti  &  Co., 1,4»8.00 

10  "      ImprOTed  Dwelling  Houie  Auodation,   .  400.00 
Ettte  480  BeKCQQ  St.,  Borion tSS.OOO.OO 

LeiB  Broker' 1  oommiMion  and  legal 

expenwi, 8Te.«a     ai.CTS.Tg        80,6»8.» 

Sale  of  propertj  received  for  the  Fund  for  tlie  Ad* 
Taccement  of  Aitronomlcai  Science- 
IB  sharei  American  Telephone  &  Teiegiapb  Co.,    .  tt,88S.BB 
18  rigliU  American  Telephone  &  Telegr^h  Co.,    .  S40.88 
S6  ihaies  Boston  t  Albany  R.  R.,  .        6,868.36 

11  "      Boiton  t  Maine  R.  R S.lSl.OS 

IT      "      Bonon  A  Providence  R.  R., B,0»6.41 

17      "      Ctlnmet  t  Hecla  Mining  Co 18,481.40 

10      "      Connecticut  River  R.  H 8,111.08 

SB      "      Norwich  &  Worcener  R.  R., B,74S.SS        88,440.70 

Fart  of  note  held  for  Junes  Barr  Ames  Fand,  paid, 100.00 

16  (hares  Weitem  Oae  Co.   (DftTid  AmM  Weill 
Fond)  exchanged  for 
16  iharea  American  Light  ft  TiaclJOD  Co.,  pref.,    .     f  1,830.00 
4A  ihare*  American  Light  &  Traction  Co..     ...  80  00  1,600.00 

Sale  of  ff  share  American  Light  &  TractioD  Co.  (David  Atnei 
Wells  Pnnd) »0.00 


Hamrd  Dining  AswKladon,  to  reduce  debt,  ....  S1,B00.00 

RiWiiftll  Hall  Atiociation,  to  rednce  debt 600.00 

FremiomtonBoDdi,  rep^dinpart, 18,131.81 

Advancet  for  accrued  interest  and  expenaea  on  bonds, 

rep^d, 4,S47JS 

Advances  to  OftlTln  and   IiUOy  Xllls  real  estate, 

repaid  in  part, 40.7f 

Special  deposit,  to  be  rep^ S18.S0 

Sundry  repayments, 2,090.84        M,169J» 

Amount  carried  (onraid •S,06S,lSej>t 
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of  the  Tretuurer  of  Harvard  GoQtge, 
July  31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   8UN»Hlf  PAYMENTS  («w«««im«I)- 

Amonnt  broogfat  forwiid, (8,0T6,B6B.24 


Amoqiit  (■■Triad  fiirwaid, ta,0TS,e88.M 
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Chneral  Statement  of  BeeeipU  and  DMursementa 
for  tile  year  ending 

KBCBIFT8  BXCLUBIVB  OF  INCOHB  (nmMnMif). 

Amonnt  bronght  foTwud, •S,OeS,lSfi.Oi 


Bnnar'*  8UIMI17  Ace<mntt. 

Receipts  during  the  year,      636,790.12 

BkUnce,  Au^it  1,  1900. 

Cuh  in  Suffolk  Nktionml  BkOk, $9,986.65 

'■       National  Union  Banlc, 107,002.88 

>■       Old  Bon«n  National  Bank 69,748.60 

"      New  England  Trnst  Co., 0,61S  J6 

"       hand!  of  Charlet  F.  Hbmd,  Bnfaar,  .    .    .      16,980.44 

Term  BlUi  doe  in  October,  1900 229,100.09 

"        "    orerine 8,628.89      494,M7JM 

Total, t4,084,772.gt 
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of  Uw  Treamrer  of  fldruani  ColUge, 
Jviy  31, 1901. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SCHDKT  PATHBNTS  (mmMmm^. 

Amount  broa^  forwatd,  ' 9&,07e,688.M 


Butmu'*  Simdry  Accowitt. 
PkymenU  daring  the  year. 

On  uconot  of  Hurud  DinlDg  Anodadoa,    .  1186,999.8$ 

"           "      lUndkll  H>U  AiaodrntioQ,  .    .    .  76,878.76 

On  fUDdn'  mccOBittB, SG1,684.90      616,979.90 

Btlance,  JnlySl,  1901. 

Cub  iD  Suffolk  NadoDml  Book, »Se,4«0.6e 

"      NUional  Union  Bulk 185,670.67 

<*      Neir  Engluid  Tnut  Co., S,318.B2 

"      hutdB  of  Chulei  F.  Maaon,  BiUMr,  .    .   .  39,036.78 

Teno  BiUi  dne  in  October,  1901, 286,731.08 

"       "    OTordoe 9,066.88     490,111.68 

Total, $l,0S4,77S.at 
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The  following  Account  exAi&ito  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treasurer's  Booke,  July  31,  1901. 

Sepumte  InTestments,  m  tl«I«d  in  detail  6d  page*  3, 
4,  5  and  6  of  thii  report,  conaiitJDg  of 

Rsilrokd  Bondt, (ESS.OflS.OS 

8iuidi7  Bonds, 354,878.80 

R^lroad  Stocki, 8S6,651,*6 

Sundry  Stock*, 70,880.66 

Dniveraity  HouKi  and  Landt, S00,831.&4 

Other  Real  Eitate, 499,641.08 

Snndriei 88,469.44 

Caah  In  New  Eniland  Tmat  Co., S,SS8.Si  tS,084,S61.14 

And  ^'Qeneral  iDTeitaienti,"  Mfollowt:  — 
Hottgages  and  Note*. 

Mortgage* |SS8,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Mill*"  Note, 100,000.00 

Cocheco  Hanofadarlng  Co.'*  Notea, IM.OOO.OO 

BdiaoD  Electric  UlmnlnallDg  Co.'*  Note,   ....  60,000.00 

Hancbeiter  Mills'  Note, 100,000.00 

MaaaacbnaetU  Cotton  Mills' Note*, 100,000.00 

kfenimackHaoufactnTingCo.'sNctea, 100,000.00 

TretDOnt  *  SnlTolk  Mill*'  Note, 60,000.00 

P«d«c  mil*' Note 100,000.00        988,000.00 

•United  States  Bond*. 

400,000  United  States  4'*  of  19M, U4,0U.88 

Bailroad  Bonds. 

9100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  4'*  of  1948,     ....  fM,<».00 
100,000  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Codt.  Deb.  4'i  of  1911 
(70%  of  principal  and  full  premiunt 

P^) 70,780.00 

100,000  Baltimore  A  Ohio  (8.  W.  Dirisioo)  Ist 

M.  ai't  of  1935, 69,760.00 

100,000  Bangor  ft  Arooitook  (Van  Buren  Exten- 

■ion)  1st  M.  e'l  of  1948 109,861.26 

,   830,S00BDr1.  &Mo.  R.  inMebr.noD  ex.  S's,   .   .  S88,T16.19 

644,000Chlc.,BDrl.&QDiDcj  Si's  of  1949,     .   .  688,987.84 
100,000  Chic.  &  No.  W.  (Madison  Extension) 

HtM.T'sof  1911 116,899.08 

100,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  PaciAc  4's  of 

1988, 106,842.08 

100,000  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  1st  M.  4's 

ofl94T, 96,772  JW 

Amounts  carried  forwaid,  .   .   ,  11,687,993.89  43,462,617.01 

*  TfacH  |40D,<Xn  ol  United  ijtUa  4's  or  IBIS  bin,  from  D«.  B,  1R«g,  been  lent  to  Ifag 
NUioiul  Sbswmai  Bunk,  wblcb  pifi  to  tbs  CoUcp,  (or  tbe  uh,  mureu  u  tbg  rue  of  tiro  p« 
ocDl.  ■  jr«.  In  sddiUon  to  tb«  iDtcnM  of  lem  per  cnt.  reeciTed  b/  tbe  bulk  tnta  tbc  boadi. 
thoa  naUng  Uw  tueone  of  tbe  CoUcga  froB  Uig  bonds  «qaal  to  ox  per  cent,  upon  (hair  p«i  nlBS. 
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Amounts  broDght  torwMd,  .   .   .  »l,6S7,99S.e9  •8,489,617.0S 
ItailroM]  Bonds  {conttnutd) . 

$243,000  Eastern,  lit  M.  6'i  of  190« 3G3.233.6T 

£t9,G00  Eutern         >'         "    SWrling  of  I90«,  9S,48S.iO 

•70,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  i.  Mem.,  1st  M.  7'e,  .  69,608.68 

100,000  Indiana,  111.  &  Iowa  1st  M.  i's  of  1950,  96,500.00 

300,000  Long  IsUnd  Unified  M.  4'i  of  194<),  .   .  283,257 JM 
100,000  MusacliusFtts  Electric  Companies  14% 

Gold  Coupon  Notes  of  1906 98,000.00 

100,000  Metrop.  West  Side  Elevated  i's  of  I9S8,  192,74«.M 

100,000  HiniieapoUs  Union  lit  M.  5'b  of  1922,  .  102,796.49 
200,000  New  York   Central  t  H.  B.  (L.  S.  t 

U.S.  Coll.)  81'»  of  1998, 202,439^0 

200,000  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Bef.  M. 

4'i  of  199S 210,H8.98 

100,000  Second  Are.  (N.  Y.)  Con.  M.  6's  of  1948,  11B,552.78 
100,000  Thltd  ATenne  (N.  Y.)  Ist  Consol.  H. 

4'i  of  2000 108,96»J0 

400,000  Union  PKiflc  lit  H.  &  L.  0. 4'i  of  1947,  BBS,1U.TS    8,S67,M8.70 

Bnndiy  Bond*. 

9200,000  American  Bell  Tel.  Co.  4-*  of  1908,   .   .  t208,SU.82 

900,000AiuericanTel.&Tel.  Co.  4'iof  1929,  .  1»«,000.00 

184,000  Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  H'l  of  1908,  .  184,000.00 
116,000  Broadway  Realtj  Co.  Pnrctuwe  money 

lit  M.  5'i  of  1936, 1GT,SS6J>2 

100,000  Chicago  Bdbon  Co.  lit  M.  5'*  of  19S6,  .  107,260.00 
250,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  6's  of  191G,  .  260,282.011 
100,000  Chicago  JnncHon  Railways  and  Unicm 

Stock  Yards  4's  of  1940 »8,S00.00 

100,000  Metrop.Tel.&Tel.  Co.  IstM.E'sof  1918,  99,600.00 

100,000  New  England  Tel.  4  Tel.  Co.  6's  of  1906,  101,481.36 

100,000  New  Englaitd  Tel.  ATel.  Co.  6's  of  1916,  111,117.61     1,812,087.89 

Bailroad  Stocks. 

1716  shares  Chicago,  Bnrl.  ft  Qoincy  R.  B.,    .  .  |I64,910.92 

2808      "      N.  Y.  Central  &  Hnd.  Rixor  K.  R.,  .  281,987.60 

2667      "      FennsyWania  R.  R., 169,100.04       668,998.48 

Mannfactnring  Stocks. 

12  shares  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .   .  (3,664.00 

187      "      Merrimack            "               "...  18,700.00 

21      "      Pacific  Mllli, 16,666.39          39,022.39 

Beal  EslAte  Tmst  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Essex  Street  Tmst $100,000.00 

1116     •<     Baniit«n  Hall  Trust, 106,068.70 

1193      "      Paddock  Building  Trust  (66%  pwd),  78,526.64        278J19B.84 

Amount  carried  forward, 19,748,899,70 
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Amoiint  brought  forward, |9,Ti8,S99.70 

SmIBsUU. 
Aduna  Eitat«,  Wwhington  Street,  Baiton,  .    .    .  $260,000.00 

A1D017  EaUte,  Franklin  Street,  BmIod,    ....  166,616.61 

Eitate  in  WaibingUm  Street,  Nortb,  Botton,    .    .  6e,918JtS 
Genisb   Block,   Blackstone    and    North  StreeU, 

BoWon 192,876.76 

Onj  Eabtte,  Wuhington  Street,  Boston,  ....  884,381.77 

Hayward  Estate.  Wathington  Street,  Boaton,  .    .  678,361.88 

I^well  Estate,  WaihingtoQ  Street,  Bo«ton,  .    .    .  464,368.91 

Towniend  Estate,  HavkinB  Street,  Boiton.  .    .    .  44,669.49 

Webb  Estate,  Waabingtoo  Street,  Boston,    .    .    .  164,604.79 

KeverrioD  of  Bnildinga  in  Brattle  Street,  BostOD.  I,01S.OO    8,764,666.99 

Snitdrie*. 

Advances  to  BUMey  Trust, •39,786Jll 

"         "    School  of  Veti^rinHr^  Medicine,    .    .  34,406.01 
"         "    Fesbody   Museum    of    American 

Archaeolog;-  anil  Ethnolog;,  .   .  1,607.80 

'■        "  Botanic  Department, 18,626.67 

>•         >•   Dining  Hall  Association, 18,693.66 

'■   BsndaU  Hall  Association 83,461.97 

"        "  Botoh  Laboratoir a,6B7.69 

«ia7,016.04 

Baring  Brotiiers  &  Co., 2,689.69 

Term  bills  due  In  October,  1901 986,781.08 

•'       "     oTSidne, 9,066.98        376,494.94 

Caab  in  Snffolk  National  Bank, $96,480.66 

"     "  National  Union  Bank, 180,670.67 

"    "  hands  of  Charles  F.  MaMm,  Btinar,  .   .   .  >9,086.79       941,087.06 

Total, 918,119,638.61 
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3^  foregoing  Property  repre»eiU»  the  foUowing  FawU  attd 
Balancea,*  and  is  awtwerable  for  the  attme. 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 


PriBdpul,  July  n.  MM. 


♦4.9S0.00  Andrew  Blgelow  (1898),  .... 

»4,9SOX» 

»G,D00.00BobertC.Bimiigs(l9a0),     .   .   . 

93,600  XX) 

6,000.00  St&nton  Blake  (1699), 

5,000.00 

4,771.88  Charlotte  P.  Blanohard  {1891), . 

4,771.88 

S,S50.00  Samuel  D.  BradfOTd  (1866),    .  . 

6,360.00 

18,600.00  John  W.  Carter  (1898),     .... 

13,600.00 

164.64  Thomas  Cotton  (ITST), 

164.76 

SS.000.00  John  Covdln  (1888), 

13,000.00 

116,966.66  Qeoi^e  B.  Dorr  (188S) 

116,966.66 

46,468.60  Qeorge  Draper  (1893) 

48,466.60 

B.  H.  Eddy  (1901) 

46,000.00 

101.S26.49  Harvard  XUia  (1896), 

101,236.49 

10,871.18  Qore  (1834), 

10,671.18 

86,000.00  John  C.Ckray  (1881), 

16,000.00 

«),ooo.oo  Walter  Hasttngs  (1888) 

30,000.00 

6,000.00 

139,940.89  Iniurance  tni  Qu>Tuit7  (18G0),  .    .    . 

181,288.80 

16,871.68  Leonard  Jarvia  (1869) 

16,871. «S 

10.000.00  Henry  P.  Kidder  (1894) 

10,000.00 

10,000.00  Joaeph  I«e  (1802) 

lO,000X» 

10,000.00  Theodore  Lyman  (1898) 

10,000.00 

81,950.54  Henry  T.Uorgan  (1888) 

81,950.54 

16,750.00  larael  Hnnaon  (1844) 

16,760.00 

118,817.44  Pranoia K.Parker (1880),.  .  .  . 

118,817.44 

80,000.00  WllUam  Portdna  (18S8),    .... 

80,000.00 

61,686-17  Henry  L.  Pioroe  (1898),     .... 

61.000.71 

Toua  received «750,000.00 

647,900.00 

68,616.48  Preitdenf.  (1888), 

63,608.76 

864,066.68  Bearing  AHowBuiie  (1870) 

361.169.69 

98,370.03  John  L.  BuaaeU  (1889), 

28,870.08 

46,918.13  laaaoSweetser  (1894) 

46,918.18 

6,000.00  Beth  Turner  (1S88) 

6,000.00 

100.000.00  William  P.  Weld  (1898) 

100,000.00 

$3,168,061.80 

d  the  dM»  at  tha 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 
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Prlndpal.  Jnlj  Bl.  M 


tS,10S,7IS.04    .   .  AmonnU  brought  forwKrd, 92,163,061.80 

•COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

8,161.81  Joha  W.P.Abbot  (1874),    .   .   .  (8,G84.S0 

87,748.64  Alford  ProfeasorBUp  (1766),   .   .   .  87,748.64 

6,230.00  Danidl  Austin  (1879) 6,230.00 

1.010.00  John  A.  Blanohard  (I87S),    .  .  1,060.00 

89,780.00  Botanic  Deputmeat  (18GT) 39,780.00 

28,887.*0  BoyUitOii  Profeiionhip  (1778),  .  .  28,387.40 

11,074.66  FrmiioUJameBChildMem.(l8»7),  il,i6l.27 

6,684.16  CUultwlPnbl.F'dofOlHflOf  1860, 

(1888) 6,026.18 

150,29T.M  Qh*  Snbiciipdon  (1870) lSa,M7.S4 

8,888.78  Pan!  Dudley  (1761), 8,840.22 

21,6Id.fiO  KUot  PioleiMnhip  (1814), ....  21,619.60 
10,000.00  SUot            "           (Jon.  Philip* 

glft)(18M), 10,000.00 

3.600.01  Xrvin«  ProfewHvUp  (1791),  .   .   .  8,600.01 
86,990.99  Fisher         "                 (1884),  .   .   .  86,990.99 

869.10  Henry  Flynt  (1760), 878.97 

16,840.38  Fund  for  Peraunent  Tator*  (1796), .  16,240.88 

1,088.67  Fnod  for  ReW^iuServicei  (1887),  .  1,088.67 

6,034.41  Q««pel  Chorch  (1868), 6,176.81 

Gray  HerbviaDi  (balance),  .   .   .   .  846.S7 

88,611.00  Am  Gray  Hemori*!  (1898),   .   .   .  32,611.00 
21,669.48  Aaa  Oltty  ProfeuonhJp  of  Sjtte- 

matlcBotnir  (1897), 81,699.16 

194,661.64  Gumey  (1868), 194,466.96 

16,000.00  Hurard  Oriental  Beilei  (1899),  .   .  16,118.68 

20,666.91  Herbarfnin  (1866), 20,666.91 

90,217.08  HerseyProfeuonhip  (1778),  .   .   .  20,217.06 
31,744.18  Heney    FrofeMonhlp   (Thomas 

Lee's  gift)  (1866), 21,744.18 

84,617.60  HDmBProfeHonhipofI>iTlni^(1726),  84,617.60 

8,747.33  HolllB         "     of  M«themtflca(1718),  3,747.38 

6,886.20  Ingersoll  Lecture  (1894),    ....  6,463.37 

1,846.06  JefibrBOnPhj«icalLab'7(bBUnce),  3,166.81 

9,464.01  Lectures  on  PoUdcal  BcoDom7(1889),  »,608.62 

16,796.97  I,ee  Fund  for  Reading  (1868),  .   .    .  16,796.97 

60,617.47  Henry  Lee  Profeuorabip  (1900),  .  104,416.89 

8,830.87  Joseph  Iiovering  (1891), .  .  .  .  8,048.01 
66,883.81  Ztowell  Fund  for  a  Botanic  Gaideu 
(1882),  (formerly  rrofciiorship  of 

Natural  Hiitory,  leOS), 66,383.31 

48,062.93  HolAUlProfeHorghtp  (18M),    .    .  48,062.98 

80,834.37  WiUiSmB.irobleLecture>(1898),  21,232.69 
•8,072,281.66    .   ,  Amoonta  carried  forward,    .   ,   .  •1,019,602.39  $2,163,061.80 
*  Including  njme  kCHuU;  and  In  the  Gndout  Bdraol. 
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Avg.  1,  IHW.  Principal,  Jol;  SI,  ItOl. 
$3,078,281.66    .   .  AmonnU  broQgfat  forward,  .    .   .  tUOia.eOZ.S'J  $2,163,061.80 

18,930.66  Daniel  H.PetToe(]ST6),  ....  I3,g9i!.u 

81,000.00  Perkins  ProfeuorBhip  (1841),    .   .  21,000.00 

31,G0O.oo  Jonathan  Fbilllps  (1861),    .  .  .  Si.soo.oo 

78,000.00  Fh;iicBlLaboratoT7En<Ioinnt(1881),  76,000.00 

38,020.19  PlummeTProfewonliip(1864),  .   .  28,0S0.I9 

63,800.00  Pope                    "             (1668),  .   .  81,800.00 

1M,7SI.88  FrofeMonUp  of  Hygiene  (189&),  .   .  186,118.71 

100,000.00  Nelson  Bobinson,  Jr.  (1899),  .  800,000.00 

66,4il.SS  BainfordFroreHorihlp(lB19),  .   .  8«,441.S6 

s,ooo.oo  John  L-BuMeU  (1889),    ....  s,ooo.oo 

anrdon  SaltonfltoU  (1901),    .  .  80,000.00 

4,886.68  Oeoi^  WilUazn  Bawin  (1890),  4,SCS.7S 

1,926.66  Schol.&Benef. money TeliiTned(biU.),  1,416.93 

98,189.88  Bmitii  ProfeMonhip  (1816),    .   .  .  88,189.68 

U,8ll.i4  Josiah  Btiekney  (1899) is,8ll.l4 

16,107.80  John  B.Thayer  (1686) 16,808.11 

1,1T7.0S  Elisabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .  .  i,saS34 

10,000.00  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890),  .  10,697.58 

101,886.95  Unlcnown  Memorial  (1896),    .   .  .  101,798.41 

16,081.88  Samuel  Ward  (I680), 16,764.74 

6,9M J4  Oynu  M.  Warren  (1S»3>,    .  .  .  6,487.78 

118,978.61  Henry  O.  Warren  (1890),  .  .  .  117,878.44 

80,000.00  Inoreaae  S.  Wheeler  (1S89), .  .  50,000.00 

976.98  Ohannoey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  .  994.68 

Gift*  for  land  in  New  Hunpihiie(b«a.),  8,408.18 

6M.se         '•         CUnial  Library  (balmnce),  446.06 

169.72         "         Hlrtorical     "  " 

■■        8iigu>«aiieinve*tig«tioii,etc. 

(bdanoe), 1,646.98 

2,490.48         ■<         eaaei,  etc.,  at  Botanic  Gar- 
den (balance), 1,989.66 

8,668.80       •■        Sanskrit  Departinent(b«a.),  9,671.18 

10,186.97        "        Semitic  Collection  (baUnce),  80,048.43 

1,687.87         "              "       Library,          "  1,631.11 
8,659.46         "        Collection!  for  a  Germanic 

Maseam  (balance),   .    .   .  3,841.69 
80,116.66         "         Booki,  PrinU,  Casti,   etc., 

forDept.ofArchltec.(bal.),  18,876.39 

860.00         •■         Physical  KeEearcli       "  76.16 

100.00         »         Miiaic  7                         "  12.30 

960.00         "         SHl&rieR                         "  6,829.36 

1,668.61  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  1,784.49 


10,680.41  OziasOoodwin  ME-morial  (1889),         11,077.67 

t0,8O9.G2  Harris  (1868), 10,817.69 

10,808.97  John  Thornton  Kirkland(lSTl),        10.641.99 

4,068.060.61    .   .  Amonnti  carried  forwani,    .   .   .  f3,2»8,819.38  $9,168,061.80 


ib/Goot^lc 


.st^. 


$1,OM,OG0.61    .    .  Amonutt  broogfat  forwud.  . 

n,8fi7.69  Henry  I.ee  Memorial  (teS9),    .   . 

OharlM  Sliot  Norton  (bMUuce), 

12,SS8.T9  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1867),  .  . 

S5,2J>8.10  John  Porker  (1BT3) 

8a,6S6.S8  Bogerfl  (1869) 

11,004.7*  Henry  BromlleldBogers  HecDo- 

ri»l  (1889), 

100.00  Sontta  End  Hoom  (baUoce),  .... 

11,841.07  John  TyndaU(168S) 

1I,S2S.81  JameB  Walker  (1881), 

81,744.60  Whltdng  (1896), 


BCHOtUUBIP  rOMDH. 

Abbot  (1863), 

Alford  (1785), 

BartlOtt  (1881) 

BaflMtt  (1876), 

Blgelow  (1866), 

Borden  (1696) 

Bowditoh  (1864), 

Bright  (baluiM), 

Brown*  (1687), 

Horey  Willard  Buokminitw 

(1898) 

BtUT  (1890), 

Bnlnff  S.  Ohoato  (1884),  .... 
Glass  of  L80a  (1870), 

"         1814  (1868), 

"        181S(Eirtland)  (I86i) , 

"         1817  (ISBS), 

"        1838  (188S) 

"        1836  (1868), 

"         1841  (1871), 

"        1862  (Dana)  (1878), .   . 

"        1866  (1686) 

"        1867  (1886) 

"        1883  (1900), 

Crowninabield  (1877) 

v.  H.  Cndworth  (baluice),  .  . 
Francis  H.  Ogmminga  (1898), . 
Oeo.  and  Hartha  Derby  (1881), 

Jnlius  Dexter  (1892), 

O.  W.  Doe  (1698), 

W.  S.  SUot  (1876), 

Joseph  Bveleth  (1896),    .... 

FkU  Rirer  (1698), 

Farrar  (1878), 


PiindiMl,  Jalf  n,  un. 
t9,S98,8 19.38  $2,168,061.80 
11,441.49 


8,627.83 
1,732.84 
8,443.00 
6,665.62 
12,824.08 
2,004.92 
111,948.37 
1,066.00 
8,787.67 
6,078.78 

82,176.80 
6,060.60 
8,087.06 
8,114.74 

8.487 .87 
4,886.49 
8,494.69 
4,768.08 

4.068 .88 
4,987.68 

16,264.67 
4,682.51 
6,000.00 

11,684.66 
800.00 
6,817.78 
5,607.90 
4,901.86 
2,696.96 
8,640.90 

89,679.80 
2,100.06 
6,210.78 


12,663.66 
66,447.41 
81,878.96 

11,896.98 
400.00 
11,684.10 
11,864.89 
28,4<«.81 


3,697.79 
1,808.27 
6,448.88 
6,699.46 
18.848.41 
2,080.18 
119,681.87 
8,ie4.M 
8,762.79 

6,117.49 

88,430.88 
8,091^8 
8,814.79 
8,186.14 
6,413.88 
4,442.68 
8,409.16 
4,801.47 
4,049.08 
6,088.78 

16,871.66 
4,688.91 
6,260.00 

11,789.73 
600.00 
6,867.78 
6,616.08 
4,986.08 
8,786.80 
0,467.89 

89,906.19 

8,ioe.u 

8,169.80 


.  $8,810,768^8  ta,10S,081.M 
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U,6e5,800.6T 
ll,07i.0B 

T.OIS.GI 
4,100.17 
900.00 
98,100.77 
10,896.96 
B,161.SS 
lS,09S.0e 

e,osi.si 

10,687.08 

10,156.81 
8,778.95 
0,88S.S4 
8,OS4.5S 
6,696.0* 
6,481.86 
4,786.89 
6,374.66 
4,167.88 
1,461.44 
860.00 
1,878.10 
8,898.91 
e,S16.98 
5,430.99 
4,580.S7 
6,116.68 
6,867.67 
8,980.89 

10,694.69 

48,197.87 
5,880.66 
4,874.77 
S,48G.09 
8,084.94 

76,860.78 
4,119.68 
7,877.67 

94,911.71 
4,497.44 
8,160.80 
6,177.96 

11,168.96 


.   .  Amonatt  bronght  fonrud,  .    .    .  $8,810,766.48  $8,158,061.80 
XUohard  Angiutine  Gambrill 

(1890), 11,169.60 

Charles  Haven  Qoodwin(i869),  7,04s.lT 

Greene  (1863) 4.142.87 

Trice  Oreenleof  (bklance),  .   .   .  900.00 

WlUlam  Hilton  (1S97),    ....  98,911.59 

EbflneserBook«roodHou(1696),  10,484.67 

I.eTln&Hoar(lS76), 6,200.84 

Hodg«B  (1878) 18,608.49 

HoUiS  (1792), 6,099.91 

Henry  B.  Humphrey  (1890), .  .  10,6»6.96 

a.  S.  iKtweU  (1886) 10,989J>9 

Ufttthewa  (balance), 8,777.78 

Herrlfik  (1888) 6,086.40 

Horey  (1868), 8,164.61 

Lady  Xovlson  (1648), 6,669.06 

Howard  Oardner  mobola  (1897),  5,487.16 

Lnoy  Osgood  (1878) 5,011.88 

Pennoyer  (1670) 6,878.30 

PerkinB  (1869), 4,209.76 

WendeU  FbilUpi  Mem'l  (1895),  1,486.30 

Bloardo  Friie  (baUnce), SGO.OO 

Bodger  (1833), 1,898.87 

Henry  B.  Bt^iera  (1359) 8,467.98 

■dmrdBuMeU(l877),  ....  6,576.88 

Salea  (1893), 6,418.82 

SaltonBtall  (1789) 10,789.37 

I.eTerett  SaltonataU  (1895),  .  .  8,275JIT 

Hary  BaltonstaU  (1730), ....  6,890.37 

Borer  (1868) 8,884.45 

BewaU  (1696) 10,6»9.G3 

Shattnok  (1854), 48,469.68 

Blade  (1877), 5,959.33 

story  (1864) 4,380.39 

Stoughton  (1701), 8,663.73 

Bwift(1899) 8,182.98 

Thayer  (1867), 77,189.88 

Gorham  Thomas  (1866), ....  4,113.89 

Toppan  (1868) 7,624.84 

Townaend  (1881), 26,089,67 

WalOOtt  (1865), 4,575.46 

Christopher  K.  Weld  (1899),    .  10,830.58 

Jaoob  WendeU  (1899), 5,891.39 

Whiting  (1874) 11.287-61 

.  .  AmonnU  curled  forward,   .  .   .  $8,824,768.36  $9,163,061.30 
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Ang.  1,  IWa.  FMndpil,  Jaly  II,  1)01. 

#1,864,46S.43    .    .  Amonnta  brongfat  fonrud,  .    .    .  >3,a24,TS8.36  $ll,lfi8,0«l,SO 


4T8.S6 
1,636.30 

i,3ii.es 

854.04 
0,448.73 

S41.SB 
1,888.&4 

640.56 

S68.SS 

128.0S 

8«S.81 
9,B85.9I 
6,330.59 

807.4* 
3,004.18 

SS9.6S 
4,976.69 

179.86 
10,813.86 
1,979.49 
4,370.89 

170.79 
18,978.28 
11,166.10 

380.60 


Kathanlel  Appleton  (17T8),  .  .  S00.T8 

Frank  Bolles  Memorial  (1894),    .  1,663.68 

William  Brattle  (1717),    ....  1,873.39 

Thomas  Danforth  (1TS4),    .  .  .  894.18 

HOWB  Day  (1880) 6,448.76 

John  Bllery  (1788) 857.6S 

EzUbittoDi  (1798), 1,888.84 

Thomas  Vitoh  (1787), 870.69 

Xphraim  Flynt  (1738) 886.53 

Heiuy  Vlynt  (1760) 184.07 

Heniy  Gflsbs  (1733), 400.81 

John  Glover  (i663), 9,866.11 

Frioe  Greeoleaf  am  (Ulance), .  7,6S6.4S 

ZdwardHolyoke  (IT48),    .  .  .  931.87 

BobertEeynd  (iSE9) 3,134.18 

Uai7LiiiilaU(1813), 879.10 

Busan  B.  I4niian(i899), .  .  .  .  5,310.51 

Anne  Kills  (1786), 187.76 

Hnnroe  (I88O) 10,813.88 

FaUtey  Exhibition  (1831),   ....  1,998.60 

I>T.A.P.PeabodyUemoii«l(lBM),  4,381.88 

Joseph  Bewail  (1766), 178.88 

Alexander  W.  Thayw  (18B9).  ■  14,149.95 

Qninor  Tnfts  (1877) li,i66.io 

Bei(jamln'Wad8worth(l787),  .  341.46 


1,888.91  JameBaordonBeimett(i898), .  1,861.10 
14,863.06  Bowdoln  Prizei  for  Diiieita^oiu, 

(1791) 14,451.17 

8,694.64  Bo7UtonFrizeiforElocntion(161T),  8,813.30 

6,108.08  CoOlld«e  Debating  (1899) 6,148.11 

100.00  Dante  (balance), 100.00 

1,607.36  Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "De- 

tnn"  (1718) (balance) 1,796.65 

1,066.88  Bales  (1899) 1,069.96 

3,486.71  John  O.Bu«ent  (1889),    ....  9,503.66 

7,101.11  George  B.Sohler  (1890) 7,074.47 

8.037.79  Charles  Sumner  (1874),  ....  s,ieo.5l 

8.494.80  BobertN.Toppan  (1894),  .   .   .  8,608.69 
9,068.40  Philip  Washburn  (1899),     .   .   .  9,090.60 

David  A.  Wells  (1901),     ....  78,436.46    3,494,059.04 

•6,063,898.68    .   .  Amoonti  carried  forwart,  .   . 95,577,U0.H 
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Aii«  1,  UOC.  Frlnclptl,  Jul^  U.  ISM. 

$G,0S2,8»S.e8    .   .  AmoonU  brought  fonrud, te.STT.iaO.U 

UBBABT  FUNDS. 

8,169.39  Bovdltoh  (1841) «a,123.e2 

138.51  Bright  (balance), 195.93 

ESS.9e  Fnndotthe  OlMI  of  1651(1699),    .  USSM 
6S*.88      "          "           "        18S1  (0.  F. 

Dunbar's  Gift)  (1899) G49.49 

87,788.06  Edwin  Conant  (1893) 37,783.46 

SG,9G1.8S  Oonatantliu  (1886) 26,978.38 

6,847.88  Denny  (1876), S,S08.T9 

6,310.70  FaiT»r  (1871), 6,809.08 

3,161.63  Haven  (1844), S,196.84 

10,098.63  Hayes  (188S) 10,079.69 

6,2T4.99  Hayward  (1864), 6,298.67 

2,871.60  HoUis  (1781) 8,378.12 

2,168.47  Homer  (ISTl), 1,147.96 

600.00  Jarvis  (1886), 600.00 

6,983.43  lAne  (1863) 6,820.37 

36,674.78  Lowell  (1881) 36,084.63 

60,876.66  Hlnot  (1870), 60,724.96 

7.196.03  Luoy  Osgood  (1878), 7,180.76 

7,071.75  Mary  Osgood  (I860), 7,040.32 

3,951.19  Sales  (1893), 8,942.06 

5.381.04  SaUsbury  (1868), 6,807.TS 

30,090.31  Sorer  (1878), 20,188.68 

4,013.04  Shaplelgli  (1801), 4,000.48 

10,614.72  Snbtcription  for  Ubniy  (1860),   .   .  10,663.12 

37,568.47  Simmer  (1875) 37,631.60 

5,087.98  EeimethHatbe8onTaylor(iS»9),  6,118.14 

11,936.34  Daniel  TreadveU  (1886),    .   .  .  11,926.84 

6,228.03  lohabod  Taoker  (1876),  ....  6,268.09 

15,888.98  Walker  (1875), 16,901J)2 

6,337.78  Ward  (1856), 6,809.60 

270.03  Watereton  Gift  (balance),  ....  286.41 

10,137.65  J.  Huntangton  Woloott  (1891),  80,133.29 

100,000.00  Sben  Wright  (1888) 100,000.00 

64.04  J.BandolpliCoolldgeGift(biU.), 

667.82  SnndryGifta  (unexpended  ball.),   .   .  1,736.48      f444,694.90 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

37,996.74  Divinitr  School  (balance), $28,219.07 

71,427.08  New  Eodowineot  (1879), 71,437.02 

17,000.00  OUver  Ames  (1880) 17,000.00 

526.00  Hannah  G.  Andrews  (18S6), .  .  686.00 

890.00  Daniel  Austin  (1880) 690.00 

1.000.00  Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

«6,e8G,242.0S    .   .  Amounti  carried  forward $119,061.09  96,082,016.24 
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rrteefaiL 

Atn.  l.^m.  Prteelptl.  J«lj  n,  IWL 

91,636.242.08    .    .  Amonnti  broaght  forwud,  .    .    .      1119,061.09  |e,OU,01K.8i 

T,ST6.00  JOBSph  Baker  (1876) 7,87B.OO 

4,617.79  B«neaciaTjmone7  returned  (IwlBDce),  4,730.14 

S,es6.84  BiuhtonDs8hwoo<lBarr(ie94),  S,S92.0« 

ST,6S3.74  Biuaey  ProfeiKinhip  (ISflS),      .    .  S7,5SS.74 

9,177.96  JoBhna  Clapp  (1886), S,IT7.9S 

6,000.00  Edwin  Conuit  (IS9S) 6,OOO.0O 

10,260.38  Dext6T  Lectnreihip  (1810),     .    .   .  M,9S0^ 

44,210.77  FrotbiDgliamPn>fenonbip(I8B2),  46,288.69 

1,060.00  Abraham  W.  Puller  (1847),  .  .  l,060.00 

911.34  Lewis  Gould  (1862) 9I1.S4 

6S8.16  Louisa  J.  HaU  (1893), 688.66 

6,008.43  Hsnoook  Profewonhip  (1766),     .  6,008.48 

76,881.81  Charl«a  L.  Hanoook  (1891),  .  .  76,866.81 

6,000.00  Haven  (1898) 6,000.00 

1,060.00  Etamuel  Hoar  (1BS7) i,060.00 

10,000.00  Henry  F.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

9,184.69  Henry  Lienow  (1841), 9,184.69 

1,050.00  Caroline  Herriam  (1867),  .  .  .  1,060.00 

16,016.81  Farknuui  ProfeuanUp  (1814),     .  16,016.81 

440.14  John  W.  Quinby  (1888) 460.e> 

1,000.00  AbbyCrookerBiohmond(1881),       1,000.00 

1,000.00  John  L.  BuBseU  (1890) 1,000.00 

10,000.00  William  B.  Spooner  (1890),  .  .  10,000.00 

40,000.00  Thomas  Tlleston  of  New  Tork 

Bndowmeat  (1879), 40,000.00 

6,860.00  Vary  F.Townsend  (1861),    ..  6,260.00 

3,100.00  Wlnthrop  Ward  (186S),  ....  2,100.00 

68,846.73  Winn  Profesrarthlp  (1877),     .    .    .  68,846.78 


12,964.47  Abner  W.  Bnttrlok  (1880), 

6,223.58  Thomas  Cuy  (IHSO),    .   .  , 

8,649.46  QeoTge  Chapman  (1884),  , 

4,372.78  Joshua  Clapp  (1889),    .   .  . 

14,471.26  JaokBonFoandKtion  (1836),  . 

6,249.14  J.  Henry  EendaU  (i86S),  . 

8,386.60  Nanoy  Kendall  (1846),     .  . 

1,060.00  William  Fomroy  (1886), .  . 


18,088.78 
6,469.11 
2.678.96 
4,898.31 

14,831.89 
6,296.64 
8,407.66 
1,060.00 


LAW   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 
180,175.64  Law  School  (balkoce) $163,400.81 


3,813.81  James  Barr  Ames  Priie  (1898), 
GI>,6(M.10  BemisProfeiionhlp  (1879),  .  .  . 
23,079.82  Bussey         "  (1862),    .    .   . 

16,750.00  Dane  "  (18«9),   .  .  . 

,290,056.66    .    .  AiuoimtB  carried  torward,    .   .    , 


8,977.33 
66.687.49 
28,979.82 
15,750.00 
«97S,795.63  (6,660.870.86 
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Pitadptd, 
Any.  1.  IWD.  Princlpil,  Jnly  tl,  MOl. 

16,990,056.66    .   .  AmonDta  bron^  fonrord,  . 
47,031.26  Law  School  Book  (1882),    .   .    . 

100,000.00  Law  School  Library  (1898),    ....  100,000.00 

8,840.81  Boyall  PTofEi«onbip(1781),  .   .    .  8,340.81 

I,310.0S  Scholanhip  mone^  retnmed  (balance),  1,266.96 

94,994.97  Weld  Professonhip  (1882),     .   .   .  94,994.97 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

80,686.85  John  B.  Barringer  (1678),  .  .  .  »S0,686.86 
6,S70.O7  Cteorge  A.  Gardner  (1893),    .  .  G,684.09 

I0,41T.52  Heonen  JeniuiigBScholsrahip(lS98),  10,G0T.17 
61,686.43  Abbott  Lawrenoe  (1859),  .  .  .  81,S86.43 
80,876.00  James  Iiawrenoe  (1865),  .  .  .  .  60,876.00 
40,806.78  Frofeuurship  of  Engineering  (1847),         40,806.78 

26,000.00  Arthur  RotOh  (1896) 26,000.00 

6,047.26  StaartWad9worthWheder(189e).    6,109.47 


MUSEUM  OF   COMFAEATIVE  ZOOLOGY   FUNDS. 

29,291.86  MiueiunofCompanitlTeZoolosr(bal.),  $81,746.86 

297,988.10  Agaaslz   Memorial  (1875) 297,988.10 

7,694.01  Teachen' and  Pupils' (I8T6),      .   .    .  7,694.01 
5,466.69  Tirginis  Barret  Olbbs  SchoUr- 

■Up  (1898), 6,676^7 

60,000.00  Qray  FuDd  for  Zoalogical  Motenm 

(1869), 60,000.00 

108,706.66  Sturgifl  Hooper  (1866),     ....  108,369.66 

7,740.66  Hmnboldt  (1869), 7.740.66 

Willard  Peele  HanneweU  (1901),     6,000.00 

117,469.84  Permanent  (1869), 117,469.64 

2,292.66  Gift*,  Collection  of  Mammal  Skini,      61 


PEABODT  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHABOLOOr 
AND  ETHNOLOGY  FUNDS. 

11,244.87  Hemenway  Fellowihip  (1891),      .  •11,848.39 

28,856.66  Feabody  Boildlng  (1866),  ....  38,366.66 

47,386.10  Peabody  Collectioa  (1866),    .   .    .  47,386.10 

47,496.08  Feabody  Profeuot  (1866),     .   .   .  47,635.39 

80,161.28  Thaw  Fellowihip  (1890),      ....  30,166.80 
10,268.64  Henry    0.  Warren   Exploration 

(1899), 10,300.68 

6,360.12  Bobert  C.  Wintbrop  Scholarship 

(1895), 6,807.84 

10,000.00  Huntington  Frothlngham  Wol- 

_^^_____      OOtt  (1891), 30,061.26        300,408.91 

97,687,676.18    .  .  AmonnU  carried  forward, $8,146,832.90 
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FHncful, 

Ang.  1,  IBOD.  PrtodiMl,  Jnly  »1.  WW. 

T,6ST,676.1B    ,    .  AmoDQIa  brought  fonrud, 9e,14«,89S.M} 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

£6,786.10  Medical  School  (balance), $64,397.98 

8,»89.e0  Edward   AlUtin  (Bactpiiological 

LabonKory)  (1899), 10,866.97 

36,S13.S8  XdwardH.  BfUTlllger  (1861),   .  36,612.68 

6.044.93  J.  Ingeraoll  Bowditoh  (1889),  .  6,168.99 
S,20fi.38  Boylflton  Fond  for  Medical  Books 

(1800), 8,088.08 

i8,G9i.T7  JotanB.  ft Bnokmlnster  Brown 

Profeworehip  (1H9G), 19,466.69 

93,750.64  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (1899),  93,912.09 

370,344.83  Calvln  EUifl  (1H9U) 816,787.43 

61,016.06  Lnoy  EUlB  (18'J9) 60,961.37 

100,8-2.51  Qoorge  Fabyan  (1896),    ....  101,886.03 

1,886.08  BamoelS.  Fibs  (1884) 1,8S6.08 

F.  B.  Qreenoogli  (Snrgical  Re- 

searcli)  (1901) 1,019.60 

19,193.66  Jaokaon  Medical  (1869), 19,193.66 

1,633.08  Medical  Library  (1872). 1,604.18 

63,900.83  WiUiatnO.lEaBeley  (1697),   .  .  63.900^ 

88,760.00  Nev  Subsciiptiun  (1888) 88,760.00 

9.386.94  Dr.  Buppaner  (189T), 9,886.94 

17,139.30  Oeo.  0.  Shattuok  (1858),    .  .  .  eo,ooo.eo 

6,819.96  Surgical  Laboratory  (1HH7),    ....  6,069.08 

16,766.11  Hary  W.  Swett  (1884) 16,765.11 

30,000.00  Samuel  W.  Swett  (1684),    .  .  .  30,000.00 

2,000.00  QumoyTufta  (1879),     2,000.00 

14,067.06  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mu- 
seum (1848) 14,340.55 

15,356.60  Charles  Wilder  (1900) 41,379.10 

83,089.15  Henry  WiUard  WUliamB  (1893),  88,831.61 
8,756.62  Gifts  for  Pathological  Dep't  Library 

(balance),  -   ■ 1,883.06 

404.48  Snodry  Qifta  (oneipended  balances),  1,087.41 


6,369.46  Geo.  Oheyne  Bhattuok  Memorial 

(1891),     6,893.10 

6,689.40  CharlOB    SUot  Ware  Memorial 

(1691) 5,684.78 

6,338.10  John  Ware  Memorial  (1691),  .   .  6,358.00 


Iiuolus  F.  BlllingB  (1900), . 
6,691.61  D.  W.  CheeTer  (1S89), .  .  . 

8,069.90  Cotting  Gift  (1900), 

496,866.33    .  .  Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


.  •1,041,808.81  S8,14S,898.fO 
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PrisdM), 

$S,498,2G8.S3    .  .    AmoDQti  broa^t  forward, 

3.698.95  Orlando  W.  Doe  (it)9S},  .... 
150.43  John  Foster   income  for  Medical 

StodenU  (balance), 

G,e07.ea  Lewis  and  HarrietHayden(ie94}, 

6,222.63  C.  M.  Jones  (1893), 

5,26n.30  AUted  HoBmer  Linder  (1896), 
S.433.T8  Chtirles  B.  Porter  (1887),    .  .  . 

4.808.96  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),  . 
6,250.60  laaao  Bweetser  (1892),  .... 
5,188.03  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899), 
G,38fi.6T  SdwardWi«gIeBworth(l897),  . 


PrindpH,  Joly  M.  MM. 


60.43 
5,8 17. S3 
6,366.11 
6,233.70 
6,619.54 
4,406.36 
G.294.40 
6,381.87 
6.S64.11 


8,476.68  BoylBton  (1808), 8,527.46 

G,9S0.89  Wmiam  H.  Thomdike  (1896),  6,309.66     1,098,489.74 

DENTAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

88,388.06  Dental  School  (balance), fST,870.04 

3,356.86  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),   .  8,356.66 
28,000.00  Henry  O-WarreQ  Gndowment(18e9),   38,000.00 

18,064.3»  Oifta  for  Bnildlng  (1893), 18,918  80         81,6S9.1» 

OBSERVATORr  FUNDS. 

3,349.86  Obcervatoiy  (balance) ^,793.80 

AdTaacement  of  Astronomical  Silence 

(1901) 50,088.65 

5,000.00  Thomas  Q.  Appleton  (1884),   .  5,000.00 

3.600.00  J.  IngersoUBovditoh  (1889),  .  3,500.00 

300,802.67  Uriah  A.  Hoyden  (1887),    .  .  .  198,965.70 

94.66  Bmoe  Gift  (balance), 91.66 

966.16  Draper  Kemorisl  (balance),   .  .  299.39 

2,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  (1877), ....  2,000.00 

45,000.00  Haven  (1898) 46,000.00 

31,000.00  James  Hayward  (1866), ....  3i,000.oo 

50,000.00  Obierratorj  Endowment  (1883),    .   .  50,000.00 

60,000.00  Paine  Frofe»or«hip  (1886),     .    .   .  60,000.00 

273,567.86  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1h86),  .  .  373,657.86 

110,393.88  Bdward  B.  PbillipH  (1849),   .  .  110,398.88 

11,187.86  JosiahQninoy  (1866) 11,713.14 

34,846.70  David  Bears  (1845), 85,605.61 

13,880.00  Augustus  story  (1871),     ....  13,880.00        873,861.69 


BUSSEV  INSTITUTION  FUNDS. 


34,433.84  Bossey  Inatitntion  (balance),  . 
11,618.46  Woodland  Hill  (189S),    .  .   .  . 


937,189.93 
10,638.34 


.  Amount!  carried  torrard, 910,836,481.69 
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|9,lSa,8&6.64    .   .  Amoanta  bronght  forward 910,386,481.69 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM  FUNDS. 

3»,B00.00  Arnold  Arboretnm  (1899),   ....  971,795.00 

108,6T6.1S  James  Arnold  (1872), 168,947.80 

6,459.S8  Arboretum  Constracdon  Gifts  (bal.),  16,155.04 

33,183.89  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),  .   .  23,261.98        269,169.77 

OTHER  FUND8  FOR   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 

fi,169.B9  Auoaj'inout  (1896) •5,194,78 

441,899.94  Xdward  Anatdn  (1899) 471,109.26 

50,000.00  Bright  Legacy  (ISSO), 50,000.00 

FMLUpB   Brooks  Honce  Bndow- 

ineQt(1901) 10,506.M 

27,929.80  BorsAr's  Snudty  AceonDtt  (balance),  88,747.12 

892,710.18  Boaeey  TtuM  (I861), 8«2,710.1S 

1,160.00  Fnnd  of  the  OlBM  of  1834(1887),  1,207.52 

6,e04.8S          "         "         "         18M(1896),  7,076.64 

8,726.00           "         "          "         18S3  (1887),  8,725.00 

105,503.69  CalTlnand  LuOyBllisAid  (1899),  168,786.55 

47,565.65  William  HayeB  Fogg  (1893),    .  so.ooo.oo 

8,171.60  John  Foster  (1840) 8,171.50 

S,6SS.77  Free   Bed    Fund   of  the   CUtSS  of 

1868(1898) 6,084.66 

Free  Bed  Fond  for  StUlman  Inflrm- 

■ry  (1900) 614.66 

185,468.08  Qain*  and  Loiaea  for  Qeneral  Inveat- 

metit*  (1891) 186,468.08 

16,861.77  Gray  Fund  for  EngraTingB  (1868),  16,988.68 

719,291.31  Price  Greenleaf  (1687),    ....  719,291.81 

29,989.38  Henry  Harris  (1888), 29,989.38 

1,271.87  Harvard  Memorial  Society  (1898),  1,259.78 

46,898.04  BobertTronpFaine  (1880),  .  .  48,237 .u 

15,814.07  William  U.  Friohard  (1898),  .  16,979.01 

32,786.97  John  Witt  Bandall  (1892),  .    .   .  82,384.76 
6,296.67  JohnW.andBellndaL.BandaU 

(1897), 6,846JJ8 

42,000.00  James  Savage  (18T8) 42,000.00 

4,128.38  School  of  CompanitiTe  Medicine  (1899),     4,322.40 

10,067.00  Ralph  H.  Bhepard(i90u),  .  .  .  io,i47.9i 
5,772.99  BalphHamiltonBhepardMemo- 

rittl  (1898), 5,897.78 

Henry  F.Waloott  (1901),  .  .  .  2,624.49 

60,092.63  Gifia  for  Cuban  Teacher* 2,831.00 

6,066.08  Gift    for    Fathological    Laboratorj 

(Veterinaij  School), 6,166.88 

$11,976,028.83   .   .  Amonnta  carried  forward,    .   .    12,825,060^0  910,506,d»l  .46 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 
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FriDdHl, 
Aug.  l.^MtL 

9]l,9TS,0a3.89    .   .  AmonnU  broaght  forwud,  .   .   $2,325,060.20  •10,OOS,691.U 
Gifts  for  Additioiu  to  Soldier'i  Field 

(1898),     6,0*7.77 

IS0,688.6o  Architecture  Building  (balance),    .    .       56,916.69 
80,000.00  Brighton  Muih  Fence      <>  .   .  517.91 

60.00  FmUipB  Brooks  House  (balance), 
22,786.04  New  Boat  Hotue  " 

l»8,«38.06  Fierce  Hull  "  60,666.06 

49,748.63  Semidc  Ballding  ••  86,251.67 

13,260.47  John  Simpklllfl  Hall  "  1,637.38 

97,971.98  BtillmanlnfirmBT;  "  33,111.49 

100,255.56  UniTenit^r  Mnfenm  Bnildii^     "  43,171.69 

F.    Ii.    HigglnBon'B    Gift    (The 

Harrard  Union),   .... 
Sniidt;  balance* 


16,847.61  Daniel  Williama  (1716),  .   . 
4,783. :)7  Sarah  Winslow  (I7ao),    -  . 
«U,614,14e.l9 
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Changa  in  the  Pwnda  daring  Ae  ytar  ending  Jviy  31, 1901. 

Total  unonnt  of  Fundi  uid  baUncea,  July  31,1901, 

u  before  rtmted, 9I8,119,SS8.61 

Totalunoant  of  Fandi  uid  iMlancet,  AngnM  1, 1900, 

M  before  fUIed U,6U,44e.l9 

Showing  ft  total  iDcreoM  daring  the  year  of 9006,090.49 

WUch  it  made  ap  m  foUowt :  — 
GlfttformiDg  new  Fonda  or  Increaaing old  onei,    .        1836,669.48 
IncreMe  of  FnndB  e«t«blished  during  the  year,  .   .  6SS  J9 

Credit  balance!  created, 38,461.70 

Gain  from  change  of  inTeitnwDti 7MM 

Iscreue  of  Intarance  and  Onarantj  Fnnd,   b^ 

exoet*  of  income  over  eipenditnrea  in  Dnl- 

Tertlt7,  College,  and  JJbruy  acconnta,   .   .   .  S,$47.91 

•St8,TSI.U 

Deduct  from  this  amount 

Snndrj  balances  nied  np, $1SS, 409.67 

Lou  from  change  of  invettmenla,     .    .        S,887.T4 
DeCTCBM  more  than  increaie  of  Fnndi 

and  balance*,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the /ear,    ai»,918.»         M8.fl60.70      »tOB,090.41 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  decrease  of  the  Fundi 
and  balances,  excluding  gifta  for  capital  ac- 
count  •831,579.01 
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The  foUoning  tablet  axe  not  found,  in  their  present  form,  in  the  TreMdrer'i 
books.  The;  are  ialended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  resoarces  and  the 
expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  UntTersity.  The  ineome  of  erery  Fond 
held  b;  the  UoiTersity  is  giren  in  these  tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the 
specific  object  of  each  and  cTery  Fund,  in  case  that  sum  be  either  lea)  or  more 
than  the  actual  Income  of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  tbe  income  of  a 
Fnnd  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  lalariea,  for  example,  —  no 
separate  mentian  ia  made  in  these  tablea  of  that  appropriation .  That  particular 
pajment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  noder  the  general  heading.  A 
balanced  raranuur  of  these  tables  will  be  found  on  page  9S. 

Table  No.  I. 
THE   UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  the  following  Vnnda :  — 

Andrew  Bigelow, W»M 

Robert  C.  BilUngB, 4,SSS.79 

BtsQton  Blake, S86.00 

Obarlotte  V,  Blanohard, SUM 

Sataael  D.  Bradford, XM.T5 

John  W.  Gurter, 687.60 

Thomas  Cotton, 7.39 

John  Cowdin, s,ou.46 

Oeoi^e  B.  Don, 8,&1S.0S 

Oeorge  Draper, 9,i98.s9 

Robert  H.  Sdd7, 778.68 

Harrard  Ellla, 4,767.68 

Gore, 96«.e4 

John  C.  Oray, 767.76 

Henry  Hania  (|  income), 708.66 

Walter  Hastinga, S37.S9 

Oeorge  Baxter  Hyde, sss.oo 

InsnraDce  and  Gnaran^, 8,988.69 

Leonard  Jarrla, 793.98 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 470.00 

Joseph  Iiee, 303.11 

Theodore  Lyman, 470.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan  (part), l,86i,70 

Israel  Hunson, 74o.S6 

Tranoia  E.  Parker, 8,449.88 

WUliam  Perkins,     1,410.00 

Henry  L.  Pieroe  Realdiiai7  (part) 19,798,76 

President's, 3,986.20 

Retiring  Allowance 16,640.68 

John  L.  Btusell, 1,098.39 

Xaaao  Bweetaer, 2,204.91 

Seth  ^Pomer 386.00 

William  F.  Weld, 8,031.07 

Amount  oairied  forwan), tSl,774.77 
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Tablk  No.  I,  Tee  Unitersitt,  coNTiHtTED. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brongfat  forwud, $61,774.77 

Balance  remaining  kfter  dlridlng;  the  net  Income  among 

the  Funds, (399.68 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fond, S.S9 

Sale  of  catalogue*,  calendan,  directoriet,  &c.,     ....       1,811.68 

"     wood  and  taod 60.00 

Uie  of  house*  by  College  offlcersi 1,800.00 

BeceiTed  on  account  of  ttolen  book  plates, 156.47       S,lt8.8i 

WUUam  Hares  Fogg  Art  Museum. 

Income  of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .   .   .  IS,S85.1S 
"         "  Qray   Fund  for  EngraTings,  .   $746.04 

Bepayment, 1,598.40      S,S87.44 

"       "  William  M.  Friohard  Fundi    TTT         T4SJ6 

"       "  John  Witt  BandaU  Fund,    ....      i,S40.9»      e.SK.SS 

Phillips  Brooks  House. 

Income  of  Endowment, $S4S.90 

Gift, 45.48        $391.88 

Income  of  Balph  H.  Bhepard  Fnnd,      .   .   .   ,  4TS.8S 

"       "  Balph  HamiltoD  Bhepard  Memorial 

Fond 371.88       1,085.89 

$93,810.38 

PAYMENTS. 
Orerteers'  Ezpenee*. 

Printing  Frestdent'i  Annual  Report, $1,160.78 

"        Treasurer's       "  "  393.40 

"        other  reports, 101.76 

Adrertising, 398.06 

Auditing  Treararer'*  accounts, 135.00     $1,978.96 

Office  Expenses. 
Pretidenl'*, 

Clerical  lerrices, $36>>.S0 

Other  expense*, 122.34        $488.84 

Treaanrer's, 

Clerical  serrices $017.50 

Other  expenses, 1,423.41       3,840.91 

Clerical  serrices, $»,295.90 

Other  expenses, .   . 1,862.91       6,158.81 

PnblicaCioD  Agent'*, 

Clerical  senicea, $1,332.12 

Other  expenses 3,663.26      3,974.38 

Amounto  carried  forward,  .    .   ....   $11,963.94      $1,978.96 
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Table  No.  I,  Tee  UNiTEBsriT,  coNminED. 
PATBIBNT8. 

Amomit*  broDgbt  fonnud, $11,962.94     tl.BTSM 

Ofllce  EzpeiiMi  (MnUtmtd) . 

Inspector  of  Oronnd*  and  Bnildingt', 

Cleriral  ierrict*, M1S.50 

Other  expeiuet, 193 .92  l,00liA3 

J»altor'i,     IT.*5 

CorporaUon  Room*  (foel,  rent,  fto.)< a,6M.44     IB.BM.SS 

SalAriM. 

Present, 

From  the  UniTenlty, $4,760.00 

"     Freiident'aFiiDi], 2,896.93 

"     Thomu  Cotton FoimI,  .   .   .    .             7.07  •7,668.99 

Acting  Preiident 3,500.00 

TTeasnrer, 6,000.00 

ComptroUer, 5,000.00 

BnrMT 4,000.00 

Aasistant  Bnnu, 3,000.00 

Corretpondlog  Secretary, 1,TSO.OO 

BecoTding  Secretary, 3,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  OTeneers, 900.00 

Pnblication  Agent, 3,000.00 

Clerks,  Treainrer'B  office, S,160.00 

Bnrsar'i  AtaUtant, 1,700.00 

SvperiDtendrnt  of  Bnildlngi, 3,000.00      80,9SS.99 

Betlrlnfi  Allowance!, 9,5ST.SS 

Memorial  Hall  and  Sanders  Theatre. 

Bep«r« $188.08 

Fuel,  lighting,  fnmitiire,  cleaning,  ke,, S78.48 

luinrance, fi64.48 

Motor  generator,  and  work  for  iteTeoFtlcon,    .  .   .  638.13       1,808.01 

Oeneral  Bzpensei. 

Repairs  and  ImproTementa, $3,269.00 

Janilon  and  cleaning, 113.00 

Labor 6,064.10 

Comnjencement  Tiogmoaae, 90.80 

Annnal  Catalogue  and  Calendar, S,878.S1 

Furniture, 48.60 

AdTcrtiBing, 1,600.77 

Taie>, 490.10 

Watchmen, 3,168.38 

Freight,  inppliea,  and  mmdrieB, 765.03 

Legal  lerricei  and  expense!, 40.00 

Muiic,  Conunencement, 1S6.00 

Amountf  carried  forward $16,636.88    $68,787.86 
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T^BLE   No.    I,    THB   UHiyKESlTT,    COWTINCID. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmonnW  brought  torwwd, »15,62e.88   «68.787.86 

Genenl  Bxpemea  (nrnMnueJ). 

Telephone 106.83 

Bnffklo  BzpoiitioD  ezpeiiMi lil.TO 

Faiii  Expoiitioa  eqieiue* SI.OO 

Delegite*' •zpeniea, 1S1.68 

Dniiu, 31S.S9 

Stteet-wMerlng  uieinnents, S06.ll 

nankwalki, ISS^S 

Hercantile  agencj 1,1IB.00 

Snrreyt  and  pl>nt, 388.00 

PreMTTliqi  old  aoooont-book*, 74.00 

Deficit  In  (be  School  of  Vetertnair  Hedidne  for 

1900-01, 8,*M.4B 

Fkynwnt*  nwde  from  TJolTerrity  income  on  ixieoimt 
of  WUliam  Hftyei  Togg  Art  MnMnm. 
Put  of  expenw*  for  1900-01,     .   .   .  «9,SU.05 
Part  of  expentu  far  former  yesra,  re- 
p^  to  WUliam  H^es  Fogg 

FuDd, S,0S0.»6 

$6,B8C.0S 
Lea*  Tepaymenta  to  the  UnlTertllf,   .       >01.0T      S,68S.H 
Pajmenia  mKle  from  Univenit7  income  on  account 

of  FhillipB  Brooks  Honae, 1,717.10     84,0V.4B 

WlUlam  Hftyes  Fogg  Art  Hnaenm. 

P^menti  of  9S,ftfi4.06,  made  from  Univeral^ income 
on  account  of  ezpenae*  for  1900-01,  u  abore 
■Wed,  kid  paTtaenIa  from  the  Income  of  Fundi 

William  HayoB  Fogg,  Director,  .     t600.00 

Collectioni  aod  ezpenaei,     .    .    .    .    8,381.76     #2,821.76 

William  K>  Friohard,  coUectioDt, B78.82 

John  Witt  Bandall,  Cnrator,    .   .     (250.00 

CollecUoni  and  eipentes 1,698.»0       1,948.20 

Qray  Vnnd  for  Engraving,  Cnntor,    .     1250.00 

CollectioQi  and  expensea,     ....    1,000.68       1,360.68        6,698.91 
Fblllips  Brooks  Home. 

Payment*  of  $1,717.10,  made  from  UniTerrity  in- 
come on  acconnt  of  ezpenses  for  1900-01,  a< 
above  stated,  and  payment!  for  f umituTB,  recep- 
tioa«,&c.,  from  the  income  of  Fnnde  aafoUows : 
RtUlips  Brooks  Home  Endowment,    ....         1291.88 

Bslph  H.  Shepard, 881.77 

Balph  Hamilton  Bbepard  Hemorial, .  .  .         14«.64 

GiftJ, 60.00  869.69 

$110,876.94 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
Ftom  Tenn  BUU. 

iDCtmctian, (408,978.70 

Beceipto  from  Coltege  dormitories,  not  iDcInded  in 

UniTenity  Hoiuei  and  Lwod 76,000.35  «4M,974.00 

Income  of  Fello*ildp  Fundi,  and  Glfti  for  Fellowdiipt. 

Sdvard  Ansttn  (put),' t9,Boo.CN> 

Osiss  Cloodwin  Hepiorial, 497.36 

Harris 506.07 

John  Thornton  EiiUsnd, soe.o> 

Hanry  Lee  Uemoriat, US.88 

Henry  T.  Uo^^sn  (put), S,0Ci0.00 

Ohkrles  Bllot  Korton  (gift), 800.00 

Bobert  Treat  Falne 574.76 

John  Parker, S,89e.0l 

Bt^ars, 1,SS8.«8 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Meioorial,    ....  517.M 

Booth  End  Hoiue  (gifti),      600.00 

TraveUing  Fellowihlp  in  Botanr  (gift), 600.00 

JohnTyndaU, 68S.08 

James  Walker, sss.is 

Whiang, 1,082.01      SS,864.0» 

Inoome  of  Scholanhip  Fund*,  ud  Qifti  for  Scholwriiipt. 

Abbot, »170.47 

AUbrd  (ucnmiiUting), 80.98 

Xdward  Austin  (put)  for  Teacben, 1,888.08 

Bartlett 160.89 

Bassett, 365.68 

Blgelow, 60S.7S 

Samuel  A.  Borden  (mccnmolaUng), 94.S4 

Bowdltoh, 5,361.8! 

Bright  (i  income  of  Bright  LegM;) 1,175.00 

Browne,    176.b> 

Horey  Wlllard  Buokminster, 3S8.7I 

Burr, 1,018.28 

Bnluif  Sterling  Ohoate, 285.76 

Class  of  1803, 877.74 

»       1814, He.40 

"      1816  (Kirkland), 802.12 

"       1817 206.14 

"       1628, 164.26 

"        1836, 328.39 

"        1841, ieo.78 

"      1862  (Dana), SS4.44 

AmonnM  cairied  forraid tt8,T96.80  9607,828.00 
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Taslx  No.  n,  Thb  Coukok,  ooNTiinrED. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmoDnU  bronght  forward, »1S, 796.80  |eOT,aSB.0B 

Income  of  SchoUrahip  Funds,  and  OlfH  for  Scbolanhliw 

Clan  of  18S9, n6.e9 

1887, 91fi.W 

1883, S60JW 

Orowniiubield, 646.U 

Wuren  H.  Cadworth  (gift) 600.00 

Prands  H.  Omnminga, S49.9S 

Q«orge  ±dA  Hutba  Bei^y 2G8.8S 

Julias  Dexter, S80.S6 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 126.B5 

William  Samuel  Bliot, 260.48 

Joseph  Breleth  (pan), 1^60.81 

FaII  Ri*eT 9S.T0 

Parrar 291.9S 

Biohard  Ansustine  OambriU, 630.48 

Charles  Haren  Ooodwin* 329.6S 

Benjamin  D.  Chreene, I9S.T0 

Piioe  Chremleaf, 8,000.00 

WOliam  Hilton  (put), 638.TS 

Bbeneier  Bookwpod  Hoar, 488.61 

Lerina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Unooln, 389.56 

Hodges, 61S.87 

HolliB, 383.60 

Henry  B.  Humpbreyt 499.94 

Hennen  Jomlngs, 489.68 

Oeorge  Emerson  LoweU, 47tjr 

Matthews  (4  net  ranU  of  Hdl), 5,899.88 

William  Uerridc. 3T6J10 

Korey, 879.99 

Lady  Kowlson, 368.01 

Howard  Gardner  HiobolSt sgs.so 

IiOOy  Osgood  (■"™"™'"'"b)i 234.99 

Fennoyer, 308.64 

FerkiiiB, 196.38 

WendeU  FhllUps, 68.30 

Bioardo  Piice  (gift), 860.00 

Bodger, 64.77 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, i69.7i 

Bdward  Bussell, 359.80 

Sales, 366.31 

Saltonstall. sig.66 

Leverett  BaltonBtall, 293.38 

Amounti  carried  fortraid 986,693.74  $607,338.09 
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Tablk  No.  II,  The  College,  ooimNCBD. 
RECEipra. 

AmonnU  brought  fonrud, |8S,6Ba.7t  tS07,SSS.09 

Income  of  Scbol*r«hip  Funda,  and  QifU  for  Scholtnhipi 
(cofiiinucJ). 

ICary  aaltoiutall, 32g.80 

Sftvage, 800.00 

asver, 1M.16 

Bewail. «7.96 

Sbattack, 2,366.S6 

EOade, 278.78 

Stoiy, S05.B2 

Stooghton, S28.6S 

Swift 97.99 

Thajer, 8^88.60 

Oorham  Thonuw 193.64 

Toppam, 8*a.77 

TOWUBMld, 1,170.86 

Waloott, aii.86 

Chiistoplier  M.  Weld. t69.72 

Jacob  Wendell, a48.il<i 

Whiting. S84.6fl     46,788.79 

Income  of  Beneflcluy  Fandi. 

Vatluuiiel  Appleton. tS2.47 

Xdward  Austin  (ptiH), 2,887.50 

Frank  BoUes  Menwri*], 76.38 

William  Brattle 61.66 

Thomaa  Danfbrth, 40.14 

Hoaes  Day, ase.io 

Calvin  and  Luo7  Ellis  Aid  (part), SIfi.oo 

John  Ellery, 16.07 

EihibitJon«.    Bequeit, tl8.7T 

Gift, 100.00 

IntereEt, 63.86  176.48 

Thomas  Fitoh, 30.18 

Bphraim  Flynt, 17.80 

Henry  Flynt, ....,,        6.09 

Henry  Gibba, 18.00 

John  Qlorer. 119.19 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid  (baUnce), 16,184.28 

Sdward  Holyoke, 14.48 

Hobert  Eeyne, 95.60 

Kary  Lindall, 89.48 

SoBan  B.  Iiyman. 288.92 

Anne  Mills, 8.41 

Amonnti  carried  fonrud, tai.OSe.fiO  $£54,021.88 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  coKTmuBD. 


AmooDta  brought  forwud, 121,068.50  9fi54,0S1.68 

Income  ot  Beneflciaiy  Foods  (eonttnutd)  : — 

Kunroe, 608.16 

Falfi^y  Eihibitinn 83.01 

Dr.  Andrew  P.  Feabody  Memorial, 

Repayment  of  Loan 99S.0O 

Inlereat, B00.7*  225,74 

BcboUrship  and  Beoeflciary  Monej  B^tnned. 

Loana  repaid 1,207 .82 

Joseph  Sewall, 8.04 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part), 178.78 

Qoina;  Tufts, SS4.28 

Benjamin  Wadsworth, lO.se 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler, 2S7.21     24,06O.S5 

Income  of  Piii«  Fnwli. 

James  Qordon  Bennett, t6S.89 

Bowdoin  Prise*  for  Diitertationi, 689.11 

Boylston  Prlie*  for  Elocntion, 178.66 

OOOlidse  Debating SW.OB 

Xdward  Hopkins  out  for  "  Detura." 

From  TruBteei, 9191.28 

Interest  on  onezpcDded  balance,  .    .    .       7B.T6  271.04 

Sales, .   .  .  49.68 

John  O.  Bargent, 116.84 

Oeorge  B.  Sohier  (pan) 360.00 

Charles  Sumner, 142.79 

Bobert  ir.  Toppan, 164.22 

Philip  Washburn, 97.S0 

DaTid  Ames  Wells, 274.86      2,581.76 

Income  of  Fundi  for  lutniction,  and  GKfia  for  Salariei. 

Alford  ProfeHorthip, 11,804.20 

John  B.  Barriuger, 1,442.29 

Boylston  Frofc^agorship, 1,381.84 

Class  Subsorlptloii 7,064.01 

Paul  Dudley, 164.44 

XUot  Frofeuorahip, 1,016.09 

Bliot          "          (Jon.  Phillips'  Gift),     .  .  860.00 

Oalvin  and  I.U07  BlUs  Aid  (part) 2,976.76 

Erring  Profeuorahip 1<4J10 

Tlsher         "            1,691.66 

Henry  Flynt, 16.87 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tntora 763.28 

QoapelCbnrcb  (1  income), 141.80 

Amotuitt  carried  fonnttd, $18,416.66  $680,618.99 
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Tablb  No.  U,  The  College, 
BECEIPT8. 

Amonnt*  bToogfat  forward, 9ie,41A.e6  (680,618.99 

Income  at  Funds  for  InstmctioD,  etc.  (eontinvtd). 

Abb  Qray  Profettonhjp, 1,008.20 

Oumey  Cp««)i 8,i44.4i 

Heraey  ProfeawirBhip  (i  income) 670.12 

Hollifl           "            (Divinity) 1,623.^6 

Hollis           "            (Mathemalici), 176.11 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (put), 189.66 

Abbott  Lawrenoe, S,89S.I9 

jBmeB  Iiawrenoe, S,86T.63 

IiectareB  on  Political  Bconomf, 444.81 

Henry  IiM  FrofeBBorBhip, 8,796.89 

Thos.  Iiee,  for  HerMf  Prof euonbip, 1,091.97 

ThOB.  Lee,  for  Reading 742.46 

KoIiOan  Profeaaanhip, 9,098.99 

William  Belden  IToble  Leetnrm  (put), .  .  .  600.00 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe, 664.76 

PerkillB  Profeiiorehip, 987.00 

Hammer  "          1,176.94 

Pope            "            1,467.60 

Profeararablp  of  Engineerlns, 1,917.68 

"             "     Hygiene  (part), 6,707.86 

Arthur  Botch, 1,17S.00 

Bumford  ProfeuorBhlp, 9,659.78 

Ourdon  Saltonstall 1,018.85 

Smith  ProfeBBOrthip, 1,087.68 

JoBi&h  Stlokney, 609.13 

Unknoirn  Hemoiial  (part) 2,966.09 

Gifts  for  lalariea  and  lectures, f7,8SG.O0 

Interest, 89.36  7,6S4.86      74,386.30 

Income  of  Fnnds  for  General  FnrpoBei. 

J.  W.  P.  Abbot  (accomntating) 1383.14 

John  A.  Blanohard, 49.SE 

Jonathan  Fbillipfl, 1,480.50      1,919.99 

Income  of  Sundry  Fnnda  for  Special  PnrpoieB. 
Franois  James  Child  Memorial, 

Inteieit, VtSO.Ol 

Gift, 60.00  »670.01 

Claatlcal  FnbUcation  Fnnd  of  tiie  OlasB  of  1866, 

Intereat $309.45 

Sales 200.23  509.67 

John  Davia  Williams  Frenoh 78.85 

George  A.  Gardner 361.79 

Harvard  Oriental  Series, 706.00 

Amonnta  carried  forwaid $2,124.83  9666,813.18 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collboe,  oomtikoxd. 
BECBIPT8. 

AmuunU  brought  fonrud, «3, 124. SS  $666,811.18 

Income  of  Faudi  for  Sp«cUI  Pnrpoiei  (^conttnued). 

Ingersoll  Lecture  (put), S8.8S 

JOMpb  IiOVering  for  Phyricttl  Betearcb,  .    .   .  S91.61 
William  Belden  TStdble  Lectnre*  (put), 

Intereit, 1879.30 

Sslei 19.ia  898.8S 

QeoTge  W.  Sawin, ■  .  .  808.84 

John  E.  Thayer, 757.08 

Elisabeth  Torrer, fis.si 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.   Interest, .  .  t4S4.T8 

SiUe*,  .  .  .    848.87  SOH.IS 

Dnknown  Memorlil  (p«it), 1,800.00 

Bamuel  Ward, 758.41 

Oyms  H.  Warren SSS.48 

Henry  O.  Warren, 4,»10.6t 

Ohannoey  Wright, 46.es     13,604.04 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Income  of  Fnnd  for  Religioni  Serrlcet, %i9.eo 

»       •'  Inorease  Bnmner  Wheeler  Fund, .  i.sso.oo      3,898.60 
JefllBraon  Fhjrical  Laboratory. 

Inlerest  on  unexpended  balance, $86.76 

Income  of  Endowment, 8,525.00 

Gift  for  preaent  nae, 600.00 

"       ■'  the  improTement  of  ventilation, 600.00        4,611.76 

Hemenway  Gymnaaium.  ~ 

For  use  of  lockers 98,668.60 

"       "  by  graduate!, 80.00        8,e9ej» 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Mnieum. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fund, $1,869.66 

>'          "    l/owell  Fnnd, 8,1I9.9G 

"        "   John  Ii.  Bnasell  Fnnd  (put), .  .  .  28.50 

"          "    Gifts  for  Caiea, 89.46 

UKofhouM 700.00 

(Mfti  for  preaent  n»e, 803.60 

Bep^ment 369.78        6,934.84 

Qray  Herbarinm. 

Income  of  Aaa  Oray  Memorial  Fund $1,628.02 

"        "  Herbarinm  Fand, 970.88 

"        <■  John  Ii.  BuBsell  Fimd  (put),   .  .  .  70.60 

Asa  Oray*s  copyrights, 1,361.69 

Sale  of  check  Vata  and  duplicate  books 68.46 

,>'        pnblicallonB  and  contrlbntiou, 79.33 

Gifu  for  present  Die, 4,160.39 

"          type  specimens, 100.00       8,234.01 

Amount  carried  forward, ;   .   .    .  $693,384.53 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Tablb  No.  II,  Thk  College,  coNTixirxD. 
RECEIPTS. 
AniovDt  brongbt  forward, 


mdijOUti. 

Pol  Depwttnentof  Architecture,  inUren, 

■'          "      Tbe  CliMic*.   Inteniit,  .     91.91 
Bklei,  .   .  ns.ii 
Geography  (luiteni)  inWreit,    . 
Mathematics, 

Political  Econom}', 

Santkrit.     Intereat,     .     t6B.n 
Salei,.    .   .       *6.Bq 

"    Amwla  of  Hathematicf , 

"    Book*  on  GoTenunent 

"    ItOWeHl  Hcmorial  Library, 

"    Norwegiaii  plMtograph*, 

"    Sagar-oane  invk-ttigationi, $1,500.00 

Interen, 1*.88 

"    Collectioni  for  a  Gennanic  Moieiun,     t52S.OO 

Interert, .    .    .   ,       67.14 

«   Bemitlc  CollectioD.    Interert,      .   .  .  (767.14 
BepaTmeiit,     .   .      189.61 

"  "      library,  laleren 

"    Pretent  nie,  anrestricted, 

Laboratory  fees  recrived. 

BoUoy, 

ChemiMry, 

Bygiene, 

Mineralogy, 

HlniDg  and  Metalinrgy, 

F^cbology, 

FhyiicB, 

Zoology, '■ 

Cambridge  Maant^  Training  School,  ihopwork,    .   . 
Snmlriei. 

For  oae  of  rooms  by  College  Society, 

Sale  of  ticket!  to  Commencement  Dinner,      .... 

"     hymn  books, 

"      pnbllcatioDB, 

"      old  examination  papera, 

Feei  for  admUnon  and  condition  ezaminationB,   .    . 

Summer  Conn^ $18,146.35 

Other  receiptj  from  Sammer  Cooraei,  .         400.00 

gmmner  Camp,  Enginet-ring 

AdTancei  to  Department  of  Engineering  repaid,  .   . 

Loam  repaid, 

Salary  repaid 

Unexpended  balance  of  appropriation  retnmed,   .   . 


$778.18 

180.86 
5.78 

16.00 
100.00 

50.00 

116.21 
67.11 

100.00 
63.00 

100.00 


600.00 

$»9S.OO 
13,187.79 
1,137.60 
1,040.00 
572.60 


B89.SI 

380.00 
8,646.00 

800.00 
1,019.66      38,466.66 

$1,360.00 

623.00 

6S.96 

1,847.15 

436.78 

2,993.00 

18,646.86 

1,035.60 

3.00 

287-63 

100.00 


Table  No.  II,  The  Colleob,  oomtihced. 


From  Fellowghip  Fnndt  ind  Gifti. 

Bdward  Austin,  ATchitectnre W.OOO.OO 

Xdword  AUBtin,  TeacUng, S.SOO.W 

Harris, soo.oo 

Jolm  Thornton  Kirkland, 676.00 

Henry  IJee  Memorial, 450.00 

Korgan, 9,000.00 

Robert  Treat  Paine, 960.00 

John  Parker, a,45O.00 

Bogers, S,1tb.oo 

~  826.00 
600.00 

Tntvelllng  Fellovihip  in  BotaDj, 600.00 

John  Tyndall, sso.oo 

James  Walker, 600.00 

Whiting, 800.00   «S0,87CJW 

From  ScboUraliip  Fundi  aod  GifU. 

Abbot, VIOO.O0 

Xdward  Austin  for  Teachen, 1,SS8.8S 

Bartlett, 8SO.O0 

Baasett, sss-OO 

Bigelow, 688.84 

Bowditoh, 4,6e3.8S 

Bright, 1,066.66 

Browne, iso.oo 

Korey  Willard  Buokminater 300.00 

Burr, i,sse.66 

Bulnff  Sterling  Ohoate S7.'i.oo 

Class  of  ISOa, soo.oo 

"         1814, 126.00 

1816  (Kirkland), 816.66 

••         1817, 150.00 

1828, 200.00 

1886, 176.00 

1841, 200.00 

1862  (Dana) 133.84 

1856, 600.00 

1887, 176.00 

Crowninshield, 441.S6 

Warren  H.  Cudworth, :  .  .  600.00 

Franols  H.  Cummings, 200.00 

George  and  Hartha  Derl^, 250.00 

Jnlius  Dexter, 166.66 

O.  W.  Doe 100.00 

WiUiam  Samuel  Sliot 8S3.S4 

AmwnU  carried  forward #14,896.97    tao,S75.00 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Tablk  Nd.  n,  The  Colleom,  ooiminixD. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmoDDU  bronght  forrud, «14,S96.97    C»,S7(!.00 

From  Scholwthip  Fundi  uid  Gifti  (conMitucd). 

Joseph  Eveleth, s&s.sa 

Fall  EiTer, 98.84 

Pftinir, 8S8J4 

Biobard  Augnstine  Oaml^Ul, 425.00 

Charles  Haren  Ooodwln, 800.00 

Benjamin  D.  Ordene, 160.00 

Price  Qreenleaf, 8,000.00 

Hilton, 6M.00 

Ebeneaer  Bookwood  Hoar, 400.00 

Iierina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Uncoln, 160.00 

Hodgea, 300.00 

HoUia, SS8.00 

Henry  B.  Hmnphre;, 460.00 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

Oeoi^  Emerson  I.oweU, 400.00 

HatthewB, 6,S»9.06 

William  Merrick, 188.84 

Uorer, 800.00 

lAdy  MowIhoq, 800.00 

Howard  Oardnar  Hiohols, 800.00    - 

Pennoyer, 100.00 

Bebeooa  A.  Perkina, 160.00 

Wendell  Phillips  Memorial, S8.84 

Bioardo  Priie 860.00 

Bodger, 160.00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers, 100.00 

Edward  BttsseU, SOO.OO 

Sales, S66.68 

Saltonatall, 116.66 

Iieverett  Saltonatall, 18S.84 

Hory  Saltonatall, SOO.OO 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever aoo.oo 

Sewall, 400.00 

Bhattuok, 8,000.00 

Blade, S60.00 

Story, 200.00 

•Fhayw, a,80o.oo 

Oorham  Thomas, aoo.oo 

Toppan, aoo.oo 

Townaend, 1,000.00 

WalCOtt, 183.84 

Christopher  K.  Weld, 800^ 

AmonnU  carried  forwud, 139,097.7!    C30,87S^ 


::G00'^|C 


Tablk  No.  n,  Tbk  Collbob,  ooktikubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amonnts  brought  forward $39,097.73    9SO,875.0D 

From  ScboluBhip  Fanda  and  Gifta  (cotUinutd) . 

Jacob  Wendell, aoo.oo 

Whitiiig, 400.00 

Univenity,  Ondoate  ScbDol, 8,000.00 

"         Lawrence  ScientiBc  Scbool, 9,3SO.0O 

Normal,                 "             "             "             900.00      45,947.78 

From  BeoeflcUry  Fonda. 

XdwardAustili.  AppiopriatioiM,   .  .   $1,080.00 
Loau  to  L.  B.  8.  atodenU,    ....      l.SU.SO 

"       "  Spedsl         "            ....         863.00  »!,887.60 

Frank  BollM  HemorUl 48.00 

ICoaes  Day, sse.io 

Oalvln  aiH)  Iruoy  Kills  Aid, 

Benefldariea, $800.00 

Expenaea 15.00  eiS.00 

Ezhibidona, .' 176. 4S 

Price  Oreenleaf  Aid, 14,769.83 

Bobert  Kejne, 6.60 

lEunroe, 608.16 

Palfrey  Exhibition 80.00 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Feabody  Memorial, 163.00 

Quinoy  Tufta, 334.38 

Stuart  Wadswortti  Wbeeler, l7fi.oo 

Bchotarahip  and  Buneflc-iary  monej  returned,    .    .   .  1,7I4J16 

College  Appropriationa  tor  L.  B.  8.  atndenta,    .    .    .  430.00      23,673.94 

From  Prize  Fniida. 

JameB  Gordon  Bennett, $40.00 

Bowdoln  Piiz«a  for  Diaaertationa, 900.00 

Boylflton  Piitea  for  Elocation 366.00 

CooUdge  Debating, 300.00 

Edward  Hopkins  Oift  for  "Detora,"    ....  171.74 

Sales 4S.O0 

John  O.  Sargent, lOO.oo 

Oeoi^e  B.  Sohler 260.00 

Bobert  IT.  Toppan, 160.00 

PhiUp  Waabbum, 76.00      3,186.74 

From  Sundry  Fanda  for  Special  Purpoaea. 

Francis  James  Child  Memorial, $478.18 

Claaalcal  Publication  Fond  of  the  Glass  of  ISSe,  .  1,067.70 

Oeorge  A.  Gtardner, 147.77 

Harvard  Oriental  Beriea, 591.47 

Joseph  IrfiTering  for  niyaical  Reaearcli, .   .   .  678.87 

la  carried  forward, $9,968.99   $81,063.40 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  Colleqk,  oomtimiikd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amonoti  brought  forvud, tt,S5S.99    t91,0etf.40 

From  Snndrj  Panda  for  Special  Porpoiei  (tmMiMitd). 

Q«orge  W.  Sawin, 186.76 

Jobn  E.  Thsyer, 66U1 

Unknown  Memorial 1,891.84 

Cyms  IC.  Warrea, 86.9S 

Cliaimoey  Wrigbt, SS.S9      S.ISS.M 

Appleton  Clwpel. 

Preaching  utd  morning  WTTlcei, ^BilW.OO 

Orgulit  mud  ChoiT-aiHteT >,000.00 

Cbcrir, 1,600.00 

HD«ic  and  binding, 5S9.89 

Fnel,  gaa,  cleamng,  Ac., 1,811.88 

Furniture 88.i4        8,689.11 

JeSbrson  Fhjilcsl  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  bnildi&g,  from  income  of  Fund $12.8! 

Laboratory  eipensea, 98,889.21 

Leu  pan  pdd  by  the  Collegt:, 600.00  8,789.81        2,8OS.08 

HflmSDWIV  G;miiaiium. 

Salariea  and  iragei, 9u.STT.81 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 9,878.08 

Fuel,  vater,  gai,  printing,  and  sandilM,        8,047.78 

Bep^ra  and  huprovemento, 498.70 

AppsratD 000.00 

Ininrance, 148.97  |1Q,787 .74 

Leu  amount  recetred  from  other  department*,  .  I,841.M        9,898.18 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  HnKom. 

Salariec,  labor,  repairs,  material!,  4c 99,184.81 

Interest  on  advance*, 777.46 

Case*,  from  gift, 49.6G      I0,011.8S 

Gray  Herbarium. 

Salary,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  intereat,  Ac.,     .   .  $7,781.96 

Interest  on  adrancei, 1.S7        7,76S.U 

Schools. 

Salari 914,674.88 

Clerical  serrlcet 400.00 

Sapidles,  material*,  cleaning,  Ac., 1,810.06 

Printing, 629.89 

AdTertising 172.80 

Instrument*  and  apparatus .68 

Stationery  and  postage, 456.98      17,644.18 

Amonnt  carried  forward, 9152,115.99 


:::G00'^|C 


Table  No.  II,  The  Collikie,  contimtted. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  broogbt  forward $16a,E16.M 

From  Spedsl  Olfta. 

For  Deputment  of  Architectnre,  printi,  cuta,  &c.,  $3,SI3.SS 

'■               '■              The  Clutici,  books, 866.64 

"  "  French,  booki,    .  .  .     (38.88 

Lew  College  •ppropriktioni,     ....      8<.B7  8.*I 

For  Deputment  of  Oeognptir,  lauteni, 499.80 

"             "             Oerman,  bodta, 6.S1 

"             "             HiMory,  book*, IM.TI 

"  ■•  Mathem»dL-8,    ....    HS.89 

Lew  amonnt  charged  to  Clunmoey 

Wright  Food, aa.88  16.00 

For  DepArtment  of  Made,  booki  and  mniic,    .   .   ,  11.67 

"               "              Political  Econam;,  booki,   .   .  179.71 

"               "              Political  Econamy,  appuMiw,  77.76 

•<              ■'              Bauakiit,  Mrrice*,  &c.,     .    .   .  1,908.88 

"  MathematicMl  pnblicationB, 100.00 

"  MojIc  7 87.80 

•>  PbjilcBl  renarch I7S.S5 

"  8ngarH»ie  inreitlgatioD, r  .    .   ,  1,U8.76 

"  Semitic  collectloaa, 98.60 

"  Semitic  Library 87.68 

■'  Social  QaeitiDnB  LibiW7,  booki, 107.60       7,040.iB 

AppropiiBtian*  for  collection!,  laboratoriea,  Ac. 

Anthropology  (Prof.  F.  W.  Patoam) (150.00 

Architectnre  (Prof.  Warren), 860.00 

Botany  (Dr.  True), 160.00 

Chemistry  (Prof .  H.  B.  Hill) 600.00 

Engineering,  expeniei  (Prof.  HolUs), 7,800JM 

Fine  Art!  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Hoore), SOO.OO 

Landscape  Atchltec.,  lantern  sUdei  (Initr.  Olmsted),  800.00 

"                '•         instmments    (Initr.  Olmtted) ,  50.00 

HammaliUns,  installation  (Dr.  Woodworth),     .   .  500.00 

Metallography  (Aast.  Prof.  Smyth), 760.00 

Mineralogy  (Prof.  Wolff), 800.00 

Petrography  (Prof.  Wolff), 100.00 

Phyiici  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Psychology  (Prof .  Mftnrterberg) 460.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mark), 360.00 

Zoology,  for  pnblications, 400.00 

Labonitoty  fees  appropriated, 82,447.10 

Fuel  and  services  in  Nat.  Hist.  Laboratories,   .   .   .  1,500.00 

Fnel,  lerricei,  Ac.,  In  JeSbTBOn  Ph.  Laboratory,  600.00      87,097.10 

Amount  carried  forward, (196,663.58 


::G00'^|C 


Table  No.  II,  Thk  Colleoe,  cohtintied. 
PATMENTS. 
Amount  broDght  forwud, 9196,SS8JM 

InMraction 9366,8M.99 

Demi, 5,600.00 

Ctulnnen  of  Committee  i, 1,400.00 

HedioiyintOT,  Beconien,  8ecTelai7,  CDntora,Ac.,  6,160.00 

BsamiDAtJon  Procton, 1,900.00   S81,184.W 

Por  College  Bnlldlngs  not  vklued  in  Treanrer'i  Booki. 

Bepftln,  tmproTementi,  ftc (18,880.48 

aemning  and  cue 1&,SS8.43 

Fnel, 7,996.04 

Water, 1,889.84 

UgitOag, 6,108.76 

InnuMce, l,9».4a     49,687.66 

Oenenl  EzpeuMt. 

DeMU  ftod  Ctu^rmen  of  Committee*,  clerical  and 

ofllce  expenMt, 91>,4S8.S9 

Commiulon  on  Admiaaion  to  N.  B.  CoHegei,    .    .    .  1S1.4S 

Beading  examination  booki, 8,81B.S9 

Seiricea  of  procton 1,147 .91 

"         MflftaDi*  to  initracton 8,946.63 

"         undergndiMtM, 1,108.29 

•<  mechanici  in  deputment  of  Fhyriolog; 

and  Hy^ene 900.00 

"          Head  Qnlde  in  College  gronndi, ....  68.80 

Expeoie*  of  Medical  Vliltor, S20.4S 

Attendants  in  department  libnulei  mxI  UborMorie*,  9,608.68 

Admiiiion  ezaminatlona, 2,768.83 

Electric  porer S69.18 

Feiri  hired  In  Cambridge  cbordtea, 1,769.60 

Commence  raent  Dinner, 681.64 

Printing  offlce,  expense*, tM,4ie.84 

Leai  receipt!, 13,828.68  6,698.21 

Printing 348.60 

"        for  Graduate  DepartiDent, 366.66 


Stationer;  and  postage, 1,052.99 

Book 48.66 

Binding, 1S.80 

AdyertWng 1,176.86 

Watchmen 1,278.80 

Freight,  and  sondries, 766.73 

Sopplies,  tools,  and  materials, 816.66 

Legal  serrices, 118.87 

Hnslc,  Class-Da;, 126.00 

Beceptions 308.SS 

Amoonti  canied  forward M(,79&  J8  (627,476.28 


b/Goot^lc 


Tablb  No.  II,  The  Collkoe,  coMTiKimD. 
PATMENTS. 

Amount!  brought  fonraid »W,T9S-SB  tN7,4T6J8 

Geoenl  Ezpensea  {amtinutd) . 

Use  of  Gray*  18  bj  Eni^lih  deputment, lOO.OO 

Delegmlet'  eipentei, 18.60 

8«rvicei  Mid  expenve*  at  Fftcutty  meetings 70.81 

Expenaef  on  Aniuli  of  Mmthemmtici 977.10 

Telephonea, 69.90 

Blank  bookt  for  exanfiutionf, SUM 

Studlei   and  Not«i  in    PhUologj   and  Utentnn, 

Vol.  Vir, 860.00 

Zo61ogicml  Imbontotj  cootiibatioaB, 91.91 

Re-editing    SaggeitionB   for  the    Study   of    United 

State*  Hiitory, US.OO 

ChMoberconcerti,  deflcil, 80.60 

BxpenieB  in  Hining  12 914.91 

TnTelling  expenM*, 99.10 

Model  of  MetropoUtM  Diftrict, 3*9.12     49,oa6.<B 

•670,673.88 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Book  Fundi,  and  Gifts  and  Receipt!  tor  the 
parchwe  of  )M>oki. 

Nathuiiel  I.  Bowditoh $101.47 

Bright  (i  income  of  the  Bright  Irf'gscy),    .    .    .  1,176.00 

Bdwin  Conartt  (j  income), 886.98 

Oonatwitliu  (1  income), 609.8S 

Denny, S6l.8e 

XUs&FUTSr, 349.68 

Horace  A.  Haven, 148.61 

FranoiB  B.  Hayes 174.66 

Q«OTge  Haywuxl, 347.93 

Thomas  HoIUb, 111.44 

Sidney  Homer, lOlifl 

Fredeiiok  A.  Lane, 360.60 

Lowell, 1,202.08 

Charles  Minot, 3,861.23 

Lucy  Osgood, 838.31 

Mary  Osgood. 882.88 

Henry  I..  Fierce.     Interest $4,779.34 

Xtepayment,    .    .           94.02  4,878.36 

Vranols  Bales, 166.70 

Stephen  SaUsbury 362.91 

Amonnt  carried  foiwaid, $14,098.84 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


78 

Tablk  No.  Ill,  The  Librabt,  cotrmfuiD. 
BBCBIFTS. 

Amoaiit  bnragfat  forward, tU,09S.S4 

Income  of  Book  Pimda,  Qifb,  etc.  ((WttMnwd). 

SOTer, Ht.83 

Bamoel  Shapleli^ lft8.M 

George  B.  Botaier  (pwt), 88.76 

SabaolptioD  for  Libniy, 498.91 

Obarlea  Sumner, l,76fi.70 

Eennetli  Hatheson  Taylor, SS9.14 

lohabod  Tadkm, 910.48 

James  Walker, 74«.7S 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 960.88 

ExecQton  of  Robert  Waterston  (bkl«nc«), .  .  19.69 

J.  Huntington  Woloott, 659.27 

OifU  for  book 6,690.00 

99S,906.7S 

Sale*  of  dnpUcmte  booki, 194.48 

ReceiTed  for  books  iMt, 44.9S 

Rues, 844.00   ♦86,7d9.4e 

Income  of  Fimdi  for  genend  pwpowi. 

Daniel  Austin, t999.81 

Xdwin  Oonant  ()  Income), 977.77 

Oonstantlaa  (1  income) 609.S6 

Fond  of  the  Class  of  1S61  (ftccnmnliiting),     .    .  26.06 

"           "           "           "    (C.  F.  l>nDb«r'*Oift),  24.67 

Price  Q-reenleaf, 16,134.28 

jgrvis, 28.S0 

James  Savage  (1  net  income), 1,266.60 

Daniel  Treadwell, 660.47 

Eben  Wright, 4,70o.oo    24,608.90 

Feei  for  Die  of  Library, $70.00 

Sale  of  Sondder  catalogDei, 24.00 

Sale  of  Index  Subject  Catalogue* 6.68 

Fart  of  reueipU  on  account  of  (tolen  book-pUtet,    .    .    .  177  .SO           277.98 

$60,671.84 

PAYMENTS.  

For  Booki,  from  the  fallowing  Fnnd*,  Glft^  etc. 

BowditOh 1188.14 

Br^ht, 1,I08.« 


Constsnttns, 689.92 

Denny, 990.B2 

yarrar, 281.24 

Havsn, 114.90 

Hayes, 498.88 

Hayvard, 224.94 

Holllfl, 109.62 

Amonnt  carried  forward, •3,688.67 


b/Goot^lc 


Table  No.  m,  The  Librart,  contdhjkd. 
PATMENTS. 

Amoviit  bron^t  fonrud, 98,586  J>T 

ForBooki,  from^efoUowiDBFimdi,  Qifta,eb:.  (emO'if). 

Homer, 108.70 

IiKne, 169.76 

Lowell 74S.19 

Kinot, 8,oia.gi 

Iiuey  Osgood, 8S8.47 

Kur  Osgood, 363.91 

Fleroe, fi,G68.7S 

BalM, 1M.S1 

BsUslnuT. SMJO 

Sorer, 8M.01 

Bhaplelgh, S00.19 

Sohier, 110.89 

SiibKription  Fund, GS1.5I 

Bnmner, 1,711.67 

Taylor, Si8.»> 

Taoker, i36.4i 

urelker, 78*.b9 

Ward, IB9.01 

WatoTSton, u.si 

J.  Huntington  Woloott. 667.38 

A.  C.  CooUdge  Gifti 8,S9I.09 

Harold  J.  CooUdge  <^lt, 50.0a 

J.  Bandolph  CooUdge  OUt, 84.04 

Mrs.  J.  B.  OooUdge  Gift, 11.98 

Duile  Societj  Oitt, 33.68 

H.  H.  PameaB  Gift, ,    B.ei 

Gardner  Gift, 7.73 

Gifts  for  David  GuTick  portMlU, 861.00 

Hammer  Gift, 146.16 

Loeb  Gift, 9.50 

Dupliuttte  money, 444.14 

Finei, 816.89    $86,181.97 

SaUriei, $16,830.88 

Serricei  aod  wage*, 17,738.44 

Repaln  tnd  improTement*! 479.87 

Janiton  and  cleaning, 95S.GS 

Fuel, 1,066.71 

Water, 80.86 

Lighting, 1,072.66 

Printtng, 1,648.76 

FnnutnTe, 398.33 

Btationei;  and  pottage, 673.90 

BindlDg, 3,606.66 

Electric  power 116.84 

Vtti$lA,  inppUei,  and  raodriet, 881.61      43,835.89 

967,647  .M 


Table  No.  IV. 

DIVINITT   SCHOOL. 

BECBIPT8. 
Income  of  Fundi  for  InitractloD,  or  for  general 
purpoiet. 

DiTinity  School  (bAlancs) $1,S16.SI 

New  Endowment, 8,8ST.07 

Oliver  AmeB, 799.00 

Hannah  O.  Audrewa 94.67 

Daniel  Aostlu (i.8S 

AdADU  Ayer 47.00 

Joseph  Baker, 870.19 

BeneBcUiy  money  retained  (ba]uic«), 919.35 

BOflBey  Profenortbip 1,766.45 

Beqjamin  Bnaser  Tmit  (J  net  income),  .   .   .  8,947.88 

JoBhua  Clapp, 109.86 

Edwin  Conant, 28G.0O 

Dexter  Lectureship, 0G8.16 

Frothlngham  Profettonhip, 2,077.98 

Abraham  W.  Fuller, 49.3S 

I>ewis  Gould,     48.82 

John  HanOOOk  Profeiionhip,     ....   (982.38 

O.  L.  Hancock, 3.984.43  4,206.81 

Haren 236.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 4S.35 

Henry  P.  Kidder, 470.00 

Henry  Iiienow, 431.70 

Caroline  Merriam, 49.85 

Parkman  ProCeaionhip, 76S.7fi 

John  W.  Quinby, 90.68 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond, 47.00 

John  I..  BuueU, 47.00 

William  B.  Spooner,     470.00 

Thomas  Tileston  of  New  York  Endowment,     .  1,H80.00 

Uary  P.  TownBond, 24ii.75 

Winthrop  Ward, as.TO 

Winn  Profeasoraliip, 2,607.26    t96,e64.64 

Income  of  Scholanhip  >nil  BuaeGciary  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttrick, »609.;tl 

Thomaa  Cary, 245.53 

George  Chapman, 121.50 

JoBhuB  Clapp, 2or...'i3 

JackBOn    FoimclBtJua, IMI.U 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 24(;.70 

Nancy  Kendall, i.'>!i,:!u 

William  Pomroy, 4'.l:15       2.320.34 

Amount  carried  forwBid, ?:;y,lT4.98 


D.oiiiz«iB,Google 


Table  No.  IV,  DivmiTir  Schooi.,  coNnmjKD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmoDnt  bronght  f oTwud 139,174.98 

Income  of  Book  Fauds.  ' 

Ruahton  HaabwooA  Burr tl8S.T3 

LouisB  J.  Hall, 30.9S           196.65 

Term  BUle. 

InMrnction, M,0B6.G0 

Receipts  from  DiTinlt;  Hall  and  home,  .    2.956.68  17,012.18 

Snnuner  School  fees,     1,835.00 

Gtft  from  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education,  S,T04.0S 

Sale  of  duplicate  books,  &c., 13.34 

"     tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 68.00 

"      catalogtie*, SS.IO' 

Finei, 7.46      H,148.0T 

(41,619.70 

PAYMENTS. 
From  ScholaMhip  Funds, 

QieoTse  ChRpnuui, tiOO.oo 

Joshua  Clapp, ISO.OO 

Jaokaon, 320.00 

J.  H.  EendaU, 200.00 

Nancy  Kendall, 140.00         940.00 

From  BeneSciaiy  Funds. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $636.00 

William  Pomroy, 47.60         683.88 

From  Book  Funds. 

Looiaa  J.  Hall, .43 

Salariea  for  instruttion $25,fi27.65 

"         "         "            Summer  School, 1,47:1.83 

Sefretnrj  and  Librarian, I,."i00.00 

StrriccB  and  waK^s, 261.26 

Library  AfleistantE, 1,156.97 

Lahor,  repairs,  Bad  improrementa, 514. 6G 

CleauiQg  and  care  of  rooms,      1,373.66 

Fui'l, 558.80 

Water, H3.53 

Lighting 360.00 

Printing, 233.57 

Furniture, 150.4U 

Stntiouery  and  postage, ISM. 46 

Books 7G!I.!I5 

Binding, B0.25 

Ineuranci', 4.'i.00 

Amounts  carried  font  ard |;:14,328.08      (1. 523.31 
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Tabli  No.  IV,  Drvmnr  School,  coMmnntD. 

PAYMENTS. 

AmonnU  broaght  forwud $84,328.08 

AdT«niaiiiK, S84.S8 

Diplomu  Mid  inodrieB, 69.65 

Tftzei  on  Chelsea  Real  EaUte, 39.56 

Alumoi  dimier, 61.00 

Proportion  of  expeoMS  of  OrmoMinni, 65.66 

Initalling,  toning,  and  repura,  new  organ, 411.57 

American   School   for   Oriental   stud;  and  rcBCarch  in 

FalcBdne  (Itt  paymenO, 100.00 

Subtcription  to  Uie  Fellowihip  in  ChriaUan  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  .  50.00 
Drairings    and    estimates    for   alteratloni   of    Library 

building, 150.00 

AppnuMl  of  O.  Ik  Hanoook  real  estate, 100.00 


Tablb  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

KECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fond*. 

Law  School,  balance, W,118,27 

James  Barr  Amee  Prize, 163.52 

fiemis  Profesiorship, 3,08:1. ;i9 

Benjamin  Busaer  I'rofesiorship i, 127.06 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trnst  (i  oet  income),  .    .    .  3,947.38 

Ifatban  Dane  Frofessorabip, 740.25 

John  Foster,   income   for   Law   Student*  every 

■econdyear, 141). 04 

Law  Scliool  Book 2,20!).9!) 

Law  School  Library, 4,700.00 

Isaac  Hoyall  I'rofee  sore  hip, ■MI2.m 

Weld                                   "                4,4(i4.7G 

Scholarship  moot)- retutopd, "ifi.M7    «27,152.fii 

Term  Bills,  iDstroctioQ, ♦!fr>,,")2.'i.lK) 

Sale  of  I^w  School  Quinquennial  Catalogue, 4.(j.'> 

■'      books, n.T.75      95,58.1.41 

H2Z,7:ir.!l( 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  tor  instruction, W!>.133.33 

Librarian  and  Assistants, 6.820.23 

Secretary, 1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward (56,933.56 
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Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  ooktimukd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forwardt $5E,968J(8 

B«ader  to  the  Dane  Frofewor, 464.S9 

Serricei  of  procton, fiSl.Sfi 

ScholkKbips, 8,100.00 

Repain  ood  improTemeiiti, 862.S4 

Juiitori  cleMiing,  Ac., 1,490.06 

Fuel, 954.0> 

WKter 40.66 

Lighting, I,410.7S 

Printing, 886.86 

Furniture S1S.86 

Statioaeiy  and  pottage, 1(68  Jl 

Books, 11,864.67 

Binding, 2,666.18 

AdTeraaing, 916.36 

Frelg^  dlplomaa,  and  anndilea, 874.«a 

FropoitioD  of  ezpeoMi  at  Qjnauahimt 1,SSG.90 

Iniuruce, 67.00 

TraTelling  expeniea 6B.89 

Electric  power, 60.00 

Legal  serTicei, 66JI8 

Catalogue SBS.Sfi 

Electric  light  wiring  and  anperTWon, 9,009.86 

Electric  llg^t  flxtnrea 2,S18.70 

nctnre  framei, 286.68 

Restoring  portraita,      US.OO    ee9,208.SS 

Tablb  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fundi  for  Initniction,  or  for  general 
porpoaea. 

Medical  School,  balance, $2,668.67 

Bdward  H.  Barringer  (part) 699.11 

John  B.  and  Buokminster  Brown, 678.82 

Caroline  Brewer  Oroft  (part), 1,800.00 

OolTlnEUia 12,288.64 

Iiuoy  EUiB, 2,S69.0T 

Oeorge  Fabyan  (part), 4,000.00 

Samuel  E.  Fit> 86.29 

Henrjr  Harris  (i  income), T0S.67 

Hersey  ProfeBsorBhip  (I  income), 880.08 

JaokBon, 902.07 

Amount  carried  forwatd, tS6,4V1.72 
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Table  No.  VI,  Hedicai.  School,  comtihqed. 
receipts. 

AiDOont  broDght  forward, tS6,491.T8 

Income  of  Funds  for  InttracUoo,  or  foi  general 
pnrpoaea  (ean(inu«d). 

WUlism  O.  Ho§eler, 3,4f>6.80 

New  ■abtcription, 1,631.25 

Dr.  Buppaner, 438.Ti) 

Oeoi^e  C.  Shattuok, 828.28 

Hary  W.  Swett, 7*0.96 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 940.00 

Qninc;  Tufts,    .  .  .' 91.00 

Henry  WiUard  WiUiuna, l,66i.8S  tS6.S98.«s 

Income  of  Fellowtldp  Fnndi. 

Sdward  Austin  (part)  TeMbing, (S.MO.OU 

Qeoi^  Cheyne  Shattnok  Memorial 247.64 

Charles  Bllot  Ware                "          ....  M0.88 

John  Ware                               "          ....  245.90      8,283.87 

Income  of  Scholaribip  Fonds. 

Sdward  M.  Barringer  (put), «fi00.00 

Lucius  F.  Billings S26.sa 

Darld  Williams  Cheever 267.62 

Getting  Gift 144.29 

Orlando  W.  Doe 126.8S 

Joseph  Xreleth  (put), eoo.oo 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden, 272.98 

William  Hilton  (part), 460.00 

C.  H.  Jones, 392.48 

Alfred  Hosmer  Zilnder 247.60 

Charles  B.  Porter 256.76 

Charles  Fratt  Strong, 302.29 

Isaac  Sweetser, 393.80 

John  Thomson  Taylmr, 243.84 

Edward  Wi^flesworth, 248.44      4,S7i.97 

Income  of  Prize  Fundi, 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston, $163.48     ' 

WUliam  H.  Thonidike, 378.76         443.18 

Income  of  Sundry  Funds  for  special  pnipoies. 

Edward  Austin  (part), 9800.00 

Sdward  Austin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  4TG.40 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 284.18 

Ward  mobolas  Boylston.  for  Medical  Boolii,  160.64 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (pan), 8U.2S 

Qeorge  Fabyan  (part).    Interest,    .  .  $741.03 

Gift 8S.00  766.08 

AmonnU  carried  fonraid,     .   .   .   .  «2,7e7.44   943,461.67 
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Table  No.  VI,  Mbdicai.  School,  oomnnntD. 
RBCBIFTS. 

Amonots  brought  forward,   ....  t2,TBT.44    $18,461.67 
Income  of  Sundry  Fnndi  for  spedal  pnrpoM*  (conf  d)- 

Medical  Libnrj, TS.04 

Gift!  for  Pathological  Bepartment  Library,  ....  61.78 

Surgical  Laboratory.     Interest, 9S)0.B4 

OUM, 400.00  7S0.54 

V.  B.  Qreenongll  (lorgical  rvtearch),     ....  19.60 

Wanen  Fond  for  Anatomical  Hoienm, 661.14        4,699.54 

Gifta  for  preKQt  Die, 1,968.00 

Term  Bill*. 

Inatmctlon (105,860.00 

OradoatioD  feei, 8,460.00 

HatricDlation  fee*, 970.00 

EzaminaUan  feel, 488.00 

AdmlMlon  Cheniutiy,  feea, StO.OO 

Operatire  Surgery,  fee*, 913.00 

Embryology,  feei 786.60 

BaitdaglnK,  feei S4.7S 

Cbemiitry,  bruJu^  and  obemlcali, 9,070.95 

Phyiiology,  material, 841.39 

Practical  Anatomy,  maUrial 1,U4.00    117,081.99 

Qradnatc  connei,  fees,       $1,065.00 

Summer        "          "          4,161.71        6,946.71 

From  Dental  School,  for  laboratory  iiutnictloD,  ....  $4,100.00 

Repayment  of  advaneei  for  the  pnrehaie  of  microMopei,  1,606.80 

SaU  of  barrels, 9.0O        5,717  JO 

$177,768.14 

PATUBNTS. 

From  Fellowihlp  Fund*. 

Bdward  Austin,  Teaching, $1,6(10.00 

Oeoi^e  CheTne  Bhattuok  Memorial,    ....  SS5.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 1S6.00 

John  Ware  Memorial 296.00     $3,086.00 

From  Scholanhip  Fnods. 

Bdward  M.  Barrlnger $500.00 

Iiuoiua  F.  Bluings, 300.00 

David  WUllama  Choerer S50.00 

CotUng  Gift 135.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 60.00 

Joseph  EreleUi, 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Student!  (bal.),  90-00 

I^eiris  aod  Harriet  Hayden 963.98 

William  Hilton, 460.00 

C.  M.  Jones, 160.00 

Amonnti  cairiea  forwaid $9,687.98     $8,065.00 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  comtikued. 
PATMBKT8. 

AiuoanU  brought  forward,  ,   ,   .   .  $1,687.98     98,0611.00 

From  Bcfaolknbip  Fnodi  (conHniitd). 

Alft«d  Hosmer  Linder, 280.00 

Obarles  B.  Porter, 200.00 

Obarles  Pratt  Strong, 100.00 

Ibsso  Sweeper, 360.00 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 800  00 

Sdward  Wiggleswortli, sso.oo 

Funlty  8cholusUp« 640.00        4,6S7.«S 

From  Priie  FnncU. 

'Ward  N^ioholaB  Boylston.    Prise, tlOO.OO 

AdvertiriiiK,   .   .  18.50          lU.EO 

Frooi  Saiidi7  PnDds  and  Gifu  for  ipecikl  pnrpowt. 

Edvard  Anetln  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  1109.08 

"                 ■>        (EmbiyologicalCoUectioa),  .    .  800.00 

J.  IngersoU  Bowdltoh, 166.06 

Ward  Kioholas  Boylston  for  Medical  Booki,  S88.95 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part), U9.TJ) 

Qeoige  Tabyan  (part), 800.68 

Gift!  for  PaUiological  Departmeot  Library,  ....  ],S36.G3 

Surreal  Laboratory 1,471.41 

Warren  Fond  for  Anatomical  Mvaeum,      ....  867.62 

Snndry  Gifts 766.68        6,708.88 

Atftropriatiotu. 

Anatomy,  .- ■.   .  18,260.00 

Bacteriology 600.00 

Chemlatry 1,980.66 

CliDical  Medidne 3SG.00 

CUnical  Surgery, 100.00 

<^aecology, 60.00 

Hlitology  and  Embryology 1,686.60 

Hygiene 200.00 

Hnaenm, 812.00 

New  conraea, 1,000X0 

Obttetrici, 360.00 

Pathology, 800.00 

Pharmacology  and  Tberapeatlot, 700.00 

PhjBiali«f, 3,961.33 

Sorgeiy B84.76 

Theory  and  Practice, 600.00      16,800.28 

Oraduatei  conrwa,  fee*  repaid  to  InKmctora,  .        .  $1,066.00 

Bomiiier           "           "             "              "            ...  4,606.00        6,760.00 

SaUiie*  lor  inatmction, 100,891.04 

J>ental  School,  for  laboratory  inatmotion, 830.00 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $186,816.88 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  cosmiDED 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bronght  fonrard tlSS.SU.eS 

Oenenl  EzpenHf. 

Deu.  Uid  SecreUry, $800.00 

aerical  »errioe«, 1,TS0.00 

Repair*  and  improvement*, 8,720.06 

Janitor  and  cleaning, 6,166.88 

Fuel, 1,706.10 

Waler 1,008.00 

Ligbtiog  and  gai, S,00B.99 

Printiog 297.88 

FoniituTe, 9A8.99 

InatnuneDts  and  apparatui, 15.00 

Stationery  and  pottage, S8S.09 

Advertising  and  catalognei, 1,800.00 

IninranL'e, 761.00 

Proctoii, 400.00 

Mechanics  and  lalwraloir  atteDdanM, 7,S76.04 

Legal  serricei, 71.67 

Electric  power, 1,1911.41 

Frei^t,  diplomai,  and  sundriea, B09.8S 

Snpptiei  and  material, 1,990.S8 

Typewriter*,      87.B0 

Serricei  on  account  of  new  buildlngi, 117.64      81.687.84 

$168,014.01 

Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

BECEIPT8. 
Income  of  Fnnd*. 

Dental  School,  lialance, (1,564.30 

Dental  School  Endowment, 106.03 

Hemy  C.  Warreii  Endowment, l.OSl.OO 

Gifu  for  new  buildlnK, 849.01      •8,600.34 

Term  bill*  for  inatmction, $19,S19.30 

Cliemiitry,  breakage  and  chemicali, 336.95 

Examination  fet'i, 116.00      30,000.45 

From  Veterinary  School,  for  laboratory  inabuclion,    .   .  fl40.00 

From  Medical  Scltool,               "                "  820.00 

Fees  from  inflrmHT7, '  6,881.88 

"        laboratory, S,176.S5 

RepaymenI  of  advaocea  fur  the  pnrcbate  of  microacopet,  99.00 

Sale  of  iweepinjn 874.01 

"    (crap  platinum, 118.00       9,608.15 

f88,a04.>4 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  ooiminjED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Ssluiet  for  iiutniction,     tl3,606.00 

Medical  Bcbool,  for  inatractian, 4,100.00 

Cnrator  and  Librmriao, IfiO.OO 

SecreUiy, 8TB.0O 

ProctoTi, 166.00 

Repain  and  improTemenU, S9t.ll 

Janitors  and  cleaniog, 1,645.44 

Foel 171.2B 

Water, 186.T0 

Lighting, 429.10 

Printing, 477J1 

ramitDre, 1.46 

InatmmenM  and  i^iparataa, 809.03 

Stationery  and  postage, 8T8.S8 

Books, 9.09 

Knding, ST.96 

AdTertising 610.61 

Serrices  and  wages, 1,S64.67 

Supplies,  etc., 4,098.88 

Freight  and  snndiies, 671.S8 

Cliemical  apparatus, 160.00 

Delegates' expenses, 8S.80 

Bacteiiologr, 100.00 

Models  of  teeOi  derelopineiit, 80.00   $S8,>68.S6 


Table  No.  VIII. 
MUSEUM   OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Funds. 

Mnsenm  of  ComparatlTe  Zodlogj  (balance),     .   .   .     ^1,876.79 

Ag&BBiX   Memorial, 14,009.86 

Teaotiers  and  Fnpila, 856.99 

Tlrgbiia  Burret  Oibba  Scholarship, 9d7.84 

Qrvy  Fnnd  for  Zoological  Hnieum, 9,330.00 

Bturgii  Hooper, 6,066.97 

Humboldt, 8S3.88 

WiUsrd  Feele  Hmmewell, 39. IS 

Permsnent  Fnnd  for  Museum  of  Zoology,    ....       6,691.04 

Henry  L.  Pleroa, 4,700.00  $84,084.63 

(MfU  for  a  Collection  of  Mammal  suns, 9,790.00 

Use  of  le«nire  rooms  by  Badcliffe  College, 700.00 

tST,464.S9 
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Tablk  No.  Vni,  MusECK  of  Coicpasatitk  Zo5loot,  coktimijiu). 

PAYMENTS. 
Pi^  OD  Uie  order  of  tiie  Faculty  of  tlie  Mdmdih  of  Com- 
p«rad*e  Zoology,  from  ttis  following  Pnnda. 

AgoMix  Hemorial, lu.oo3.86 

Teaohers  and  Pai^, 3nG.99 

any, 2,860.00 

Humboldt, 86S.8S 

William  Peele  Hazmewell, S9.ie 

FermaDent, 6,531.04 

Henry  I>.  Peiroe, 4,8tS.2a  926,967.01 

Tli^Clnia  B&rret  Oibbs  Scholtnbip •ie<l.S6 

Bturgls  Hooper,  laluy 6,416.86        6,Se3.02 

OittB  for  a  Collection  of  Mammal  Skint, 6,012.66 

»ST,6G1.68 

Tablk  No.  IX. 

PEABODY  MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

AND   ETHNOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 
InccHne  of  Fnndi. 

Hemenwfty  Fellowship, 9628.51 

Peabody  Building, i,4i3.9* 

Feabody  Collection, 8,360.29 

FeabOdy  Profesaor, 2,360.29 

Thaw  Fellowahip, 1,160.05 

Henry  C.  Warren  Exploration, 481.94 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  SchoUnhip, 247.22 

HuntlngtoQ  Frothin^^iam  Woloott, ....  M6.25     99,ise.60 

Gifia  for  present  om 660.00 

»,788.50 
PAYMENTS. 
P^  on  the  order  of  the  Facolty  of  tiie  Peabodj  Hntenm, 
from  the  followiog  Fundi,  gift*  and  adTaacei. 

Feabody  Building, »i,4is.94 

Feabody  CollectioD, 2,860.29 

HeiiT7  C.  Warren  Exploration 486.00 

Huntington  Frotfain^uun  Woloott,     .  .   .  686.00 

Gift* 650.00 

Advance!  from  general  inTertmenta 968.29      $6,811.69 

Hemenvay  Fellowihip, $425.00 

Feabody  ProfeiMr 9,S20.9S 

Thaw  FellawtUp, 1,186.08 

.  Winthrop  ScholarA^ IQO.OO      4.081.96 

$10,894.48 
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Tablk  No.  X. 

OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fnnda. 

Obserratory  (baUnce), (106.70 

Advanuement  of  AitroDomicaJ  Sdence, BSM 

Thomas  Q.  Appleton, S86.00 

J'.  IngerBoU  Bowdltoh 117.60 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, 9,i87.T* 

Oluu-lotte  Harris, 94.00 

Havsn, 9,lis.oo 

James  Hayward, 967.00 

Observmtoiy  Endowmeot, .   .^  .   .  3,350.00 

Falne  Profeiaonhip, 3,360.00 

Bobert  Treat  Faine, 12,857.18 

Bdward  B.  Fbillips, 6,183.69 

Joslah  Quincy, 635.79 

James  Savage  (4  net  iDcunie), 418.50 

David  Sears, 1,637,81 

Augnstus  Story, 62S.8G  $S»,isa.CO 

Urs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  foe  ipecial  re- 

«eut!li  (addttioitul), $9.9!*9.»6 

Intereit  on  nnezpended  balance,  ....  45.40  |10,04S,86 

Tnuteea  of  8targlsFQnd,onacconn(of  prlnttDgAnuali,    9,140.as 

Use  of  hotuc  by  College  officer, 600.00 

SdeofAnnali, 116.00 

"    lantern  alidei, 4.60 

"    talegimphic  code-book, 4.50      l!,910.et 

t68,Q48.ia 
PAYMENTS. 

Prom  Uriah  A.  Boyden  liud,  lappllea,  appBTBtna,ierTicei,  Ac.,    •11,274.61 
"     Draper  Memorial,  mppliea,  apparatiu,  aerricea,  &c.,  .  .  .        8,013.18 

Salariea, (18,600.00 

Benices  and  Tagea, 8,833.67 

Bepvra  and  improTementa, 1,303.68 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obaerratorj, 588.88 

Labor, 1,888.60 

Fuel, 297.35 

Water, 86.99 

Lighting, 131.47 

Printing, 9,586.70 

Eamiture, 808.91 

Initmments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  tame,  .  951.70 

Btationeiy,  poitage,  and  telegraphing, 891.46 

Amonnta  carried  forward $98,681.71    $19,M8,n 


Google 


Table  No.  X,  Obskbtatokt, 

PAYMENTS. 

AmcniiKf  bnmglit  tonrani, 9S8,621.T1    |1S,S36.74 

Book!, S96.18 

BindiuK, S74.SS 

Innuance, M.Si 

SappUea  u^  materikli, 1,813.98 

Frn^t,  chemical!,  and  aundrie*, 861.0S 

tr«e  of  hDou, 90.00 

Electric  power, UM.Sfi 

Junaica  ExpedHlOD  o^eiMM, '.  a.QQQ.OQ      88,888.88 

•BS,BT0.07 


Table  No.  XI. 

BnSSET   INSTITUTION. 

BECB1PT8. 
iDOome  of  Fundi. 

BnBMr  IiutinitiDn  (baUnce), tl,147.S8 

B1UM7  Trutt  (4  net  income), 7,894.78 

WoodlMidHiU gHJ7      tafi69J»l 

Fee*  for  instractioD, #2,610.00 

Sale  of  wood,  hay,  and  smidrlea, I7S.35 

Boitlcaltiir»lDepartm't,priief,aaleof  fli>wer«ipUDt»,&c.,  1,747.11 

Board  of  honea,  cattle,  Ac., 6,083.44 

Uie  of  hoMe  by  CoUege  officer 600.00      11,168.9<> 

t30.7SS.Sl 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, 16,960.00 

Serricei  and  wage* 8,044.98 

Bepwn  and  iinproTementt, 464.69 

Fnel, 816.00 

Qai, 47.40 

Water, 30.00 

Printing, 188.7B 

Booki, 186.48 

Binding ' 47.00 

Iiuurance, 36.04 

HorticDitural  Depanment,  expeniei, 1,946.18 

Gnun,  fanniag  tools,  Ac., 3,801.72 

Sundriei, 76J6 

New  freenhooKB, 8,464.84    »17,968.78 
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Table  No.  XII. 
ARNOLD    ARBORETUM. 


Income  of  Fnndi. 

Arnold  Arboretnm, (I,T81.81 

James  Arnold, 7,458.0S 

WUUun  Ii.  Bradley, l,iM2.60 

Gift!  for  cautTDctioii, 419.63    tlO,SU.9S 

lateren  on  depont, tlO.G4 

Sale  of  grui  uid  mmterialf, I,9G1.39 

Oifu  for  praMnt  OH 3,600.00        8,761.88 

fl4,108.78 
PATMBKTS. 

WUUam  L.  Bradley  Fund,  blbllogTH>h7, 9&U.06 

Salary  of  Director  and  AiiiaUut, 8,600.00 

EzpeiiKB  of  Arboretnm,  Mrricei,  labor,  Ac., 18,718.66 

Spedmena  and  expeniBB  for  Herbarinm  and  Hoaenin,    .  1,0S4.S1    (19,361.88 


Table  No.  XIII. 
SCHOOL  OP  VETERINARY   MEDICINE. 

RECEIPTS. 
TermBUli. 

Iiutniction, $3,040.00 

Pbarmacologj,  nwt«rlal !G.83      $2,6e6.8t 

Feei  from  Hofi^Ul  and  Forge, $10,167.10 

loUrert  on  d«po^ 6.77 

Baburiptlons  to  Hospital, SO.OO 

Gift  for  Pathological  I^Oioratory,  Intereat. 101.30 

Sale  of  bay  and  straw, 101.9S 

Feei  for  Die  of  mlcnMcopea, S4.00      10,480.10 

$18,096.93 
PAYMENTS. 

Salariei  f or  initmctian, $6,S07.B0 

DeaUl  School,       "         140.00 

Aidftance  at  free  clinic, 101.68 

Laboratoiy  aitUtant, TO.OO 

CleA 860.00 

Stenographer, 303.00 

Servicei  and  vagei, 4,364,81 

Procton,    .    ■ 81.00 

Scbolarahipa, 290.00 

Bepain  and  improTementa, 696.71 

Amount  carried  forward, $IS,B88.70 
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Tablb  No.  XIII,  School  of  Veterini.ry  Medicine,  coin-nnjED. 
PAYMESTS. 

Amount  brought  forwud,  . ' tlS,SSfl.TO 

Fuel, aB8.« 

Water 80.46 

Lifhtiiig soe.es 

Printiiig, SS.Ofi 

Fornitare, 80,30 

IiutrnmeDti  uid  nppantiu, SS.96 

Stationei7,  ptMtBge,  telephone,  Ic, 421.0B 

AdvertiaiDg, SB8.0T 

Tftxei, 899.07 

Hay,  gnlu,  lappUei,  Ic., 4,144.69 

Freight,  diplomu,  and  landrie* S94.T8 

Intereit  on  *dv  ftncu, 1,230.80 

Bent, 1,480.00    $91,461.07 


Tablk   No.   XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 

Boiidrr  Fonda  for  Special  Porpoflea, 

Income  of  Fnndi< 

Anonymoaa, tS4S.19 

Bdwurd  Aiutill.     Inlereit,     ....  tll.tiaT.OK 
Loani  repaid,    .    .         1U.1.IU 
Ml,730.ir. 

heas  appropr'ni  u  per  tablet  II  and  VI,    17,020.83  4,709.88 

BuBSey  Trust,  net  ineoine  from  Keal  Estate,  .    .  19,789.68 

Clasa  of  1834 47J18 

1844, 274.J9 

18B3 149.00 

OaroUae  Brewer  Oroft  (part), 3,048.06 

Calvin  u>d  I^uoy  SUls  Aid  (part), 199.61 

FT«e  Bed  Fnnd  of  the  Class  Of  1868, 176.78 

"             "      tor  BtUlman  Inflmiary,     .    ,    .    .  14.66 
Qifia  for  addition*  to  The  Soldier's  Field,  t5,000.00 

Intereit, 47.77  8,047.77 

QitU  for  Cnban  Teachers, >el94.Gl 

Interest, 215-24  1,109.88 

01ft  for  The  Harrard  Union, 110,000.00 

Interest, 96.11  10,096.11 

GlfU  for  Land  In  Kew  Hampsldre,  .    .    .  tlO.SOO.OO 

iDterest, 68.16  10,8SS.IS 

Qospel  Church  (1  income), 141.80 

Onmey  (part),     1,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, 966,808.63 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Hibcellameods  Funds,  contdtced. 
Sundry  Funds  for  Special  PnrposeB  (conMnvcd). 

AmoDnt  brongbt  forwud, |6G,30S.G2 

Harrard  HemoriAl  Socie^, G9.TB 

Bobert  Troup  Fame  (accnmnluing] ,    ....  1,3S9.40 

ProfeiioTBhip  of  Hygiene  (part), S.OOO.M 

John  W.  And  Belinda  L.  Bandall, S48.M 

School  of  CoroparAtiTe  Medidns 194.08 

Sondiy  bAlaDCes, 1,818.80 

Alexander  W.  Tbajer  (pwt), 480.00 

Henry  P.  'Valoott, M.49 

Charles  TWlder, i,!7».lo 

Daniel  WlUiame, 768.36 

Sarah  Wlnalow, 224.80 

Woodlmnd  Hill, 814.27    «8,764.» 

Faymtnit. 
Tm»  tbe  following  Funds  knd  QifU. 

Anonyrnoiu,  Annuity, t200JM 

Bnaaey  l^St.     Annuities, $4,000.00 

One  half  of  the  remAining  income  to 
the  Bnasey  InstitutioD,    ....      7,894.76 

One  qoATter  to  the  DiTinity  School,      8,947.88 

One  qvATter  to  the  Law  School,    .    .      3,947.88  19,789.6! 

Claw  of  1868,  to  the  SecretATy 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  Aonolty, s,O48.0g 

CalTin  ElUfli  l«g>l  eipenaet 901.64 

Calvin  and  Iiuoy  BUU  Aid,  legal  ezpensei, .  461 .61 

IiUOy  Ellia,  legAl  eipemei, 173.27 

Gifts  for  Cnban  Teachen,  ezpente*, 68,871.48 

Gifia  for  land  in  New  Hampcbire, 6,860.00 

Qomey,  annnities 1,000.00 

HaiTBTd  Memorial  Socie^,  Treas.  of  Sode^,  .    .    .  71.87 

Frofessorahip  of  Hygiene,  annuity, 9,000.00 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  Bandall,  Student 

Volunteer  Committee, 200.00 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annnity,    .  .  480.00 

Charles  Wilder,  annnity, 266.60 

Daniel  WilliamS) 

Treasurer  of  Hashpee  Indians,    .    .    .   I497.S6 

»          "  Hening  Fond  Indians,   .     248.88  74G.S8 
Sarah  Wlnslow, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborongh,  Mas*.,    .    .    $106.83 

Teacher  at  "  "        .   .     106.3B 

Commission  on  income.credited  to  UnlT.,      6-62  318.38 
Woodland  Hill, 

Taxes  and  legal  serrlce $1,080.11 

Bnssey  Insdtafn,  income  transferred,    614.27  1.694.88    $96,0014$ 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Misceixaiteods  Funds,  coirmirxD. 
Oonstraotlon  Aoaonnts. 

Archhectnre  Building.    Gift, tSO.OOO.OO 

Interert S.lM.ei 

Income  of  ITelAon  Bobinson  Jr. 

Endowinent, ll,SST.6a 

Bap^TDent, injsa   #W,509.T6 

lUM 

.    .    fS,500.00 

.   .         IM-BT       a,9WSt 

Fi«rae  Hall.    Gift «S,000.00 

Intereit, B,8S9.56       »fiaaM 

Semitic  Bnllding.     Gift, 990,000.00 

Interert, 1,896.08     S1,89S^ 

John  SimiAilU  Bail,  InteraM, 106.19 

StUlman  Inflnnaiy,  Interert, S,B2fi.Sl 

UniTeMl^  HiiMoni,  interert, 8,18833    •SS.SSS.Cr 


For  Ardiltectnra  Bnllding, $109,175.71 

'   Brighton  Marth  Fence 89,es7.es 

New  Boat  Home, 36,il4.ei 

'    Fieroe  Hall, 1S8,109.G6 

'    Bandall  Hall.    AdTUce*  from  gen'l  InTeMmenti,  11,165.SS 
'   Botoh  LaboraloT?  addition, 

Advancei  from  general  inTeatmenta, 6,637.81 

'    Semitic  Building,     .- 86,391.79 

I   John  Simpkttis  Hall, 11,789.84 

Stlllmsn  loflnnarj, 67,386.70 

'    Unireni^  Mnaenm, .    .  60,S82.T9    ' 


SiindiT  Aoaonnts. 

Bnnar'*  Sundry  Acconntt $626,790.3! 

AdTROM*    frvm     General    Inveitmenti    to 

Botanic  Department, (8,076.88 

Peabodf  Miuenm  of  AinericaD  Archae- 

ology  and  EOmologj, 968.89 

Ttandftll  Hall, 11,165.66 

Sotoh  Laboratory, 6.637.63     31,887.75 

Gains  from  change  of  Special  Inrestmenti, 

Calvin  SUis  Fnnd (142.76 

Oalvln  and  I^uoy  SUil  Aid  Fnnd,  .         133.49 

Henry  C.  Wuren  Fund 470.62         746.86 

Amount  carried  forward, 9649,874.88 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Hiscellahzocs  Fdmdb,  cONrranxD. 

Bnndiy  Aooonnte  {eonimtud). 

Rtnptt. 

Amoont  brongtat  fonrud, 9M9,371.eS 

School  of  VeterlDftTj  Medicine,  from  nnlrervltj'  Accoont 

to  pay  deficit  of  1900-01, e,«6.4« 

WlUlam  Hayes  Fogg  F<md, 

Siudi7  expeuwa  of  former  yeBn,   repaid  by  the 

UiiiT«rnt7, 8,080.98 

Tnwifen  to 

Gifts  for  CoDitractiDii  (Arnold  Aitiore- 

tnm) ,  from  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  $10,000.00 
Lomll  Memorial  LlbTM7,  from  E.  B. 

Sheldon'B  Gift, 45.00 

Seary  It.  Fleroe  Bnilding  Timd, 
from  Henry  L.  Fierce  Reridnary 

Beqnest, ST.IOO.OO 

Henry  I>.  Fleroe  Retidnary  Beqnen, 
from  Henry  Ii.  Fleroe  Fand  (Hn- 
Mun  of  CompantlTe  Zofilog]'),    .    .    .  100,000.00   14»,m.00  ♦TOa.OOT.at 


Bnnu'a  Sundry  Acconnti $BIS,97S.90 

AdTancM  from  General  InTestments,  repaid  1>7' 
nuiole    James    Ohild    Hemorial 

Fund, tlO.Sl 

Gray  Herbsrinm, 95.11 

Etonry  Warren  Torrey  Fnnd,    .  .        iio.es         1M.S4 

Lowei  from  cliai^e  of  Special  Inrestmenti. 

Calvin  SUia  Fond, tl,8«l.S4 

Henry  O.  Warren  Fimd, i,48«.4o      s,887.7i 

Ttaaifenfrom 

Arnold  Arboretom  Fmid,  to  Gifu  for 

ConMxncdoD  (Amold  Arboretum),  .  916,000.00 
Henry  I^.  Fleroe  Heiiduary  Bequeat, 

to  Henry  L.Fieroe  Building  Fund,    27, 100.00 
Henry  L.  Fleroe  Fund  (Museum  of 

CompwatlTe  Zoology),  to  Henry  Ii. 

Fleroe  Reaiduary  Bequeit, lOU.OOO.OO 

E.  S.  Sbeldon's  Gift,   to  Iiowell 

Memorial  Libraiy «.00   H8,H5 .00  $661,601.88 
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GENERAL  SUHHABT  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Tible.                                                                                              Rscelpta.  PsTauota. 

I.    UnlTeriit?, f92,810.88  $110,276.94 

U.     CoUege, 761,635. IS  676,672.88 

in.     Libru7, BO,671.M  67,617.86 

IV.    DiTinily  School, *1,6I9.70  87,*93.21 

V.     L»w  School, 128,737.86  89,208.83 

VI.     Medical  School, 177,768.14  168,014.03 

Vn.     Dental  Scboo), 33,204.24  28,368.26 

VIU.    HiueamofCompantiTeZoeiogj,  ....      S7,4M.eS  87,S61.e8 
IZ.    Feabody  Mmemn  of  AiiieiicMi  Aiohae' 

olog7  and  EUmolog?, 9,738.60  10,394.48 

Z.     ObKiratory, fiS,04S.lS  69,670.07 

XI.     BrUBer  iDititation, 20,786.81  17,968.72 

ZII.    Arnold  Arboretom, 14,408.78  19,261.68 

XUI.     School  o*  Veterinary  Medicine, 1S,096.9S  21,161.07 

{Sundry  Fundi  for  Special  Fuipo«e«,   .   .   .       83,764.90  96,001.42 

ConitrnctioD  Account!, 83,288.67  495,160.81 

Sundiy  AcGOunta, 708,007.26  661,601.88 

$2,367,864.44  $2,689,433.46 

2,267,«64.44 

Balance, $821,679.01 

Which  ii  (he  net  decrease  of  (he  Fundi  and  balancee,  excluding  gifia  for 

capital  Bccoont,  m  also  ahown  on  page  64.  Tbli  decreaie  li  more  than 
coTered  by  payments  on  account  of  the  constructian  of  buildings.  In  excess 
of  receipts  theMfor  in  the  cnirent  year. 
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Ctrt^ltatt  of  tKt  Cormiiiittttt  of  ikt  Corporation  and  Oufurw  of  Harvard 
CoUtgt,  for  txaminiing  the  Account!   of  iht    Trearurer. 

The  commiUees  appointed  tj  the  CoTporation  utd  Overteera  of  HutmxI 
College  to  examine  the  accotmta  of  tbe  TreMorer  for  the  jeti  endii^  July  81, 
1901,  hBTe,  with  the  uiiatAnce  of  ui  expert  cboien  by  them,  examined  and  aodited 
the  Caab-tiook  and  Journal  corering  the  period  from  Angnat  1,  1900,  to  July  SI, 
1901,  iDcliiii*e,  and  have  teen  that  all  the  bonds,  notet,  mortfagea,  certiflcateB 
of  ilock,  and  other  evidence!  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  aaid  year,  or  have  been  received  by  liim  during  aaid  year,  are  Dow  In  his 
poueuion,  at  are  fnlly  accounted  for  by  entriei  mode  therein ;  they  have  alio 
noticed  oil  paymentt,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorted  on  any  of  aaid 
bonda  or  notea,  and  hare  aeen  that  the  amonnta  ao  indorsed  have  been  duly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  like  manner  aatiafled  thenuelvea  that  all  the  entriee  for  moneya 
expended  by  the  Treaaarer,  or  charged  In  hia  book*  to  the  College,  ore  well 
vouched ;  anch  of  thcro  oa  are  not  supported  by  counter  entriea  being  proved  by 
regular  vonchera  and  receipt*. 

They  have  alao  aeen  that  all  the  entriea  for  aaid  year  are  duly  tranaferred  to 
(be  Ledxer,  and  that  the  acconnta  there  are  rightly  cart,  and  the  balance*  carried 
fonratd  correctly  to  new  acconnta. 


(Signed,) 


ARTHUR  T.  CABOT,  i  Corroration. 


F.  L.  HIGOINSON, 
HOSES  WILLIAMS, 
ALFRED  BOWDITCH, 
WILLIAM  C.   ENDICOTT, 
STEPHEN   U.  WELD, 


Commitlte  on  tht  part  of  ikt 
Board  of  Ovtrtttrt. 


Bono*,  December  S7,  1901. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

Jc1l^A«rl<.UM.] 


ludftd  nrl«i  >  month  tmm  Bcptember  to  J 
•U  Uraea  a  month  Imo  May  to  Aug 


These  pnbliotiona  inclade :  — 

The  Axmnol  Reports  of  the  President  and  of  the  TreMurei 

The  Annual  University  Catslogue 

The  Annnal  CatalogncE  of  the  College  and  the  Rereral  7n>- 

feMioBKl  SchoolB  of  the  Unlvcnit}' -,  the  Annonncemcnla 

of  the  terenil  Pepartmenta :  etc..  etc. 
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OF 
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or 
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PRESIDENT'S  BEPOfiT  FOB  1901-02. 


To  THE  Board  of  Ovebsebrb  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02,  —  namely, 
fivm  September  36,  1901,  to  September  25,  1902. 

Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  Bussey  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Criticism  and  Interpretation,  Emeritua,  died  in  Cambridge  on 
tiie  26th  of  November,  1901,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  retired  from  tlie  service  of  the  University 
in  the  preceding  summer.  His  service  to  Harvard  UDiver- 
sity  began  in  1877,  when  be  was  chosen  a  Fellow;  but  in 
1884  he  was  elected  to  the  Bussey  Professorship,  and  there- 
upon resigned  bis  seat  in  the  Corporation.  He  was  in  active 
service  as  professor  until  September  1st,  1901.  Professor 
Thayer  was  a  candid  and  generous  scholar,  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  a  delightful  colleague.  In  the  Divinity  School 
he  represented  the  conservative  view  of  theological  education 
and  the  Evangelical  view  of  the  New  Testament  record ;  but 
he  held  his  opinions  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  expressed 
them  with  moderation  though  distinctly.  As  a  scholar  he 
sought  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  grudged  no  labor 
which  could  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  revision 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  gave  years  of  his  life  to  that 
work ;  and  since  he  survived  most  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Committee,  it  felt  to  him  to  do  a  good  part  of 
the  work  of  issuing  the  American  Revisers'  edition.  This 
share  in  the  Revisers'  labors,  and  his  invaluable  edition  of 
Grimm's  "  Wilke's  Clavia  Novi  Testamenti"  were  the  princi- 
pal works  of  his  life. 

Ferdinand  Bocher,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  died 
in  Cambridge,  June  7,  1902,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
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age.  He  first  entered  the  seirice  of  the  UDiversity  as  so 
instructor  in  French  in  1861,  and  served  in  that  capacity  till 
1865.  He  waa  also  a  University  lecturer  in  the  year  1864-65. 
He  then  became  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  Massa- 
idiosetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  but  in  1870  returned  to 
the  University  as  professor.  Shortly  before  his  deaUi  he 
had  resigned  his  professorship,  and  claimed  the  retiring 
allowance  which  was  his  due.  Professor  Bocher  was  a  'skil- 
ful and  interesting  teacher,  and  a  genuine  lover  of  booke 
and  literature.  For  many  years  it  had  been  his  delight  to 
collect  French  books  in  his  specialty ;  so  that  he  left  at  his 
death  a  library  which  was  interesting  throughout,  and  of 
special  value  in  regard  to  the  works  of  Montaigne  and 
Moli^re.  Through  the  affectionat«  generosity  of  one  of  his 
students  the  entire  collection  is  to  be  made  permaDeatly 
available  for  Harvard  students,  and  Uie  most  precious  parts 
of  it  are  already  in  the  University  Library.  He  was  a  mao 
of  simple  tastes,  who  enjoyed  his  books,  bis  friends,  his  stu- 
dents, and  his  frequent  visits  to  France.  His  interests  were 
in  French  literature  and  poetry,  and  not  in  romance  phi- 
lology ;  although  he,  with  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell, 
first  introduced  the  study  of  Old  French  into  Harvard  Col- 
lege.    He  was  not  a  philologist,  but  a  man  of  letters. 

James  Bradley  Thayer,  Weld  Professor  of  Law,  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy,  1902,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.  In  1873  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  the  law,  and  accepted  the  Royall  Professorship  (1781). 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  a  new  endowed  professorship  to 
which  the  name  of  Weld  was  attached  ten  years  later  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  He  therefore  took  part  almost  from 
the  beginning  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Law  School,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  for  twenty-eight  years  and 
a  half  its  remarkable  development.  To  that  successful  develop- 
ment he  greatly  contributed  by  his  zeal  and  assiduity  as  a 
teacher,  and  by  his  gradually  acquired  mastery  of  the  law 
of  evidence,  a  mastery  demonstrated  in  his  publications  on 
that  fundamental  subject.  To  legal  knowledge  Professor 
Thayer  added  a  lai^e  acquaintance  with  literature  and  a  fine 
literary  taste,  which  frequently  appeared  in   both  his  con- 
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Tersation  and  his  writings.  He  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  not  only  of  his  students  but  of  the  legal  profession. 

James  Bradetreet  Greenough,  Professor  of  Latin,  died  in 
Cambridge  on  the  11th  of  October,  1901,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  hu  age.  Impaired  health  had  obliged  him  to  take 
leave  of  absence  in  the  year  1900-01,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  accepted  a  retiring 
allowance.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  University  in  the 
year  1865  as  tator  in  L^in,  and  was  made  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1873  and  professor  in  1883.  He  therefore  had  a 
oontinuous  service  of  thirty-six  years,  always  in  the  Latin 
Department.  He  was  an  enthusiaatio  and  inspiring  teacher, 
fond  of  his  subject  and  of  young  men,  kindly,  sympathetic, 
and  eager  to  render  all  friendly  services.  His  studies  extended 
much  beyond  the  Latin  language  and  literature ;  so  that  he 
oontribated  to  the  early  introduction  into  Harvard  College 
of  instruction  in  Sanskrit  and  in  Comparative  Philology. 
His  broad  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  enabled 
him  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  Latin 
grammars  which  became  widely  used.  While  a  devoted  stu- 
dent of  the  Classics,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
Latin  and  Greek  as  large  constituents  in  liberal  education, 
be  held  modern  views  concerning  the  worth  of  the  newer 
subjects,  and  therefore  contributed  by  his  influence  and  his 
vote  to  some  of  the  enlai^meuts  of  the  educational  policy 
of  Harvard  College  which  were  made  necessary  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge  and  the  changes  in  the  professions 
during  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alpheus  Hyatt,  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Palaeontology  at 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  died  suddenly  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  15th  of  January^  1902,  having  served  as  Assistant 
in  that  Museum  for  many  years,  much  of  the  time  without  salary. 
He  graduated  at  the  Scientific  School  in  1862  in  a  class  of 
fourteen  members  which  produced  no  fewer  than  aeven  distin- 
guished naturalists,  all  of  whom  were  pupils  of  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz.  Dr.  Hyatt  was  both  zoologist  and  pulaeontologist, 
his  researches  lying  in  both  these  fields.  His  teaching  work 
was  mostly  done  in  Boston  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  Boston  University ;  but  he  lived  by  far  the  greater  part 
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of  tuB  life  in  Cambridge,  nenr  the  Museum  to  which  bis  most 
congenial  labors  were  devoted.  His  candor,  uprightness,  and 
scientific  humility  commanded  the  perfect  respect  of  bis  brother 
students,  while  his  generous  and  affectionate  qualities  endeared 
him  to  a  lai^e  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Hajes,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  died  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1902,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  long  and  distressing  illness.  He  had  been  instructor  in  elocu- 
tion since  1886.  The  style  of  speaking  he  taught  was  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous ;  and  the  good  effects  of  bis  teaching 
plainly  appeared  whenever  his  students  spoke  in  public. 
He  had  an  excellent  faculty  for  criticising  the  performance  of 
each  individual  pupil,  a  faculty  which  was  reinforced  by  a 
considerable  gift  for  imitation.  The  instruction  he  gave  was 
equally  good  for  the  minister,  lawyer,  and  political  debater. 

James  Clarke  White,  Professor  of  Dermatology,  and  the 
senior  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  resigned  his  chair  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1901-02.  He  was  first  a  Lecturer  in  the 
Medical  School  in  the  year  1863-64,  then  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Chemistry  from  1866  to  187],  in  1871-72  Instructor  in 
Medical  Chemistry,  and  since  1871  Professor  of  Dermatology. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  before  the  reorganization  of 
the  Medical  School  in  1870,  and  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
of  that  revolution.  He  has  seen  bis  subject  of  instruction 
develop  from  a  small  appendage  of  the  department  of  surgery 
into  a  well-organized  and  well-equipped  independent  depart- 
ment of  his  own  creation.  On  his  resignation  Dr.  White  was 
chosen  Professor  Emeritttg. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs  as 
Dean  of  Harvard  College  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation 
with  great  regret.  His  administration  was  not  only  singu- 
larly successful  &6  regards  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and 
the  relations  of  the  students  to  the  teachers  and  the  Faculty, 
but  it  was  also  universally  acceptable.  He  bad  discharged  the 
difficult  duties  of  his  office  with  ready  sympathy,  keen  insight, 
stciidy  justice,  and  extraordinary  patience  and  nssiduity. 
Nevertheless,  the  Corporation  was  obliged  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  state  of  Professor  Briggs's  health  made  r 
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his  transfer  to  lesa  laborious  and  anxious  duties.  He  was 
acc«')rdJngly  made  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
on  the  retirement  of  Pi-ofessor  Clement  L.  Smith,  the  state  of 
whose  health  compelled  him  to  take  leave  of  absence  for  the 
year  1902-03.  Professor  Smith  has  had  a  long  administrative 
service.  He  waa  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  from  1882  to 
1890,  Dean  of  Harvard  College  from  1890  to  1891,  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  1898  to  1902.  His 
term  of  service  as  Dean  includes  eight  years  before  the  oi^ni- 
zation  of  the  Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  in  1890,  and  five 
years  since  that  Faculty  was  organized.  He  also  gave  much 
assistance  to  Dean  Dunbar  during  the  later  years  of  his 
administration  (1890-95).  The  series  of  excellent  reports 
which  Dean  Smith  has  contributed  to  the  President's  Reports 
demonstrates  the  value  of  his  service  to  the  University.  He 
took  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  important  topics  during 
a  period  of  grave  changes,  and  had  a  large  share  in  pro- 
curing for  new  measures  administrative  success. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Over- 
seers appointed  early  in  June,  1901,  to  present  to  the  General 
Couit  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  enlargement  of  the  sutfrage  for 
Overseers,  after  having  been  defeated  in  their  efforts  before 
the  legislature  of  1901,  succeeded  before  the  legislature  of 
1902  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  following  Act :  — 

AN  ACT 
Relative  li}  the  Buaku  of  Overseers  op  Hauvaro  Coli^or. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows :  — 

Section  1.  —  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvaitl  College 
and  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  said  College,  acting  separately  at 
meetings  called  for  that  purpose,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  this  Act,  as  proWded  for  in 
Section  2|  determine  from  time  to  time  by  concurrent  vote  whether 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  degrees  issued  by  said  College  other  than  those 
meDtioned  in  the  first  section  of  chapter  173  of  the  Acta  of  the  year 
186i>  shall  entitle  the  recipients  thereof  to  vote  for  Overseers  to  the 
same  extent  and  under  the  same  restrictions  to  and  under  which  re- 
cipients of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  from  said  College  may  now 
so  vote. 
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Section  2.  — This  Act  shall  take  effect  when  the  Board  of  Over- 

eeers  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har^'ard  College,  respectively, 

at  meetingB  held  for  that  purpose,  shall  by  vote  assent  to  the  same. 

lApproved  March  27,  1902.} 

This  Act  was  assented  to  by  the  President  and  Fellows  od 
September  23,  1902,  and  by  the  Board  of  Overseers  on 
October  15,  1902. 

The  Act  leaves  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  be  determined 
by  concurrent  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows  and  the 
Board  of  Overseers ;  bat  these  two  Boards  cannot  take  action 
aotil  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their 
acceptance  of  the  Act.  This  delay  will  enable  the  present 
holders  of  the  suArage  to  elect  three  new  classes  of  Overseers 
before  any  change  in  the  safirage  can  be  effected.  Of  the 
ordinary  degrees  conferred  in  1902,  574  gave,  or  might  have 
given,  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  459  did  not.  The  anomalous 
condition  pointed  out  in  the  last  Report,  whereby  a  consider- 
able number  of  Masters  of  Arts,  who  have  spent  only  one  year 
in  Cambridge,  acquire  the  suffrage,  whereas  graduates  of  the 
Scientific  School,  who  have  spent  four  years  in  Cambridge, 
and  graduates  of  the  Law  School  and  the  Divinity  School,  who 
have  spent  three  years  in  Cambridge,  do  not  acquire  it,  con- 
tinues to  engage  the  attention  of  careful  observers  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  legislation  which  now  prescribes  the  suffrage. 

In  the  conduct  of  a  university  there  is  no  more  important 
question  of  policy  than  the  most  expedient  division  of  the  total 
expenditure  among  the  six  following  groups  —  (1)  salaries  for 
instruction,  (2)  aids  for  students,  (3)  libraries,  (4)  museums, 
(5)  the  maintenance  and  care  of  the  other  public  buildings 
(except  dormitories),  and  (6)  a  miscellaneous  group  compris- 
ing administration,  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  drafting- 
rooms,  publications,  grounds,  hospitalities,  and  sundries.  The 
different  departments  of  the  University  differ  widely  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  their  total  cont  among  these  six  groups  ; 
and  the  department  which  presents  the  most  complex  problem 
is  the  department  of  Arts  und  Sciences,  because  it  is  this 
department  which  must  maintain  a  comprehensive  library  and 
costly  laboratories  and  museums.      The  following  table  (I) 
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16        TBE    APPORTIONMENT    OP    UNIVERSITY    EXPENDITURE, 

exhibits  the  expeoditure  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years  in  each 
of  the  six  gi'oups  into  which  the  expenditures  have  been 
classified,  and  also  the  percentage  of  the  expenditure  in 
each  group  to  the  total  expenditure.  Two  exceptional 
departments,  in  which  no  instruction  is  given,  are  placed 
by  themeelves  in  a  separate  group  (7).  The  percentage 
expenditures  by  groups  are  remarkably  steady  from  year  to 
year.  Thus,  in  ten  years  the  percentage  of  expenditure  on 
salaries  for  instruction  in  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
has  only  varied  between  42  and  48  percent.,  and  has  averaged 
45  per  cent.  It  appears  also  in  Table  I  that  the  percentages 
of  expenditure  for  aids  to  students,  the  general  library,  the 
museums,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  buildings,  have 
been  noticeably  steady.  The  percentage  of  expenditure  in  the 
aixth  group  exhibits  a  rising  tendency,  which  is  doubtless  due 
to  administrative  improvements,  and  more  liberal  expenditures 
on  laboratories,  grounds,  and  hospitalities.  The  percentage 
of  expenditure  on  salaries  for  instruction  in  the  department  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  is  much  lower  than  the  corresponding  per- 
centages in  the  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools.  The 
reason  is  that  the  department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  bears,  in 
conformity  with  old  custom,  the  cost  of  the  university  library, 
of  Uie  museums,  of  the  business  offices,  and  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  &lly  three-quarters 
of  the  students  in  the  University,  if  four  Summer  School 
students  may  be  counted  as  equivalent  to  one  regular  student. 
A  summary  of  the  results  contained  in  Table  I  is  presented 
in  Table  U ;  and  in  this  summary  the  steadiness  of  the  per- 
centages through  ten  years  is  even  more  noticeable  than  it  is 
in  Table  I,  as  was,  indeed,  to  be  anticipated.  The  gradual 
rise  through  ten  years  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  univer- 
sity under  the  heads  selected  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  final 
Table  of  Totals.  The  increase  of  exjienditure  in  ten  years  is 
nearly  47  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
daring  the  same  years  is  56  per  cent.  The  highest  percen- 
tAges  of  expenditures  for  salaries  for  instruction  occur  in  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Medical  School,  the  propoition  oi 
teachers  to  students  being  larger  in  those  Faculties  than  in 
any  other. 
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The  experienced  University  administrator  would  naturally 
desire  to  raise  the  percentage  expenditure  for  the  first  group 
at  the  expense  of  the  sixth  group ;  but  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  expenditures  under  the  sixth  group  are  iadis- 
pensable,  and  that  in  most  universities  some  of  them  — 
pablications  for  instance  —  need  to  be  increased.  A  certain 
distrust  is  apt  to  exist  between  the  humanities  and  the  sci- 
eoces  concerning  the  relative  expenditures  for  libraries  on 
the  one  hand  and  museums  or  collections  on  the  other,  the 
humanities  having  most  use  for  libraries  and  the  sciences 
for  museums.  At  Harvard  University  the  percentage  ex- 
penditures in  these  two  groups  (3  and  4)  have  been  almost 
identical  dunng  the  past  ten  years.  The  large  expenditures 
for  the  laboratories  of  pure  and  applied  science,  however, 
are  not  balanced  by  the  relatively  small  expenditures  for  the 
departmental  libraries  and  reading-rooms  which  the  humani- 
ties enjoy,  and  for  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  history, 
economics,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts. 

This  instructive  analysis  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
University  has  been  made  by  the  Comptroller,  Mr.  Allen 
Danforth,  who  has  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the 
details  of  the  University  expenditure,  and  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  income  of  all  the  Ainds  and  of  the  gifts  for 
immediate  use.     No  one  else  could  have  made  it. 

The  salaries  for  instruction  comprised  in  the  first  group  of 
Table  I  above  discussed  include  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers 
in  Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  the 
Graduate  School,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide 
the  body  of  teachers  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  among  tiiese 
three  departments.  Most  of  these  teachers  have  students 
from  all  three  departments;  and  all  of  them  have  students 
from  two  of  the  three  departments, — that  is,  from  Harvard 
College  and  the  Graduate  School,  Harvard  College  and  the 
Scientific  School,  or  the  Scientific  School  and  the  Graduate 
School.  In  the  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  students 
of  all  three  departments  find  themselves  in  close  association. 
In  consequence,  it  would  now  be  quite  impossible  to  construct 
a  separate  budget  for  any  one    of  the    three    departments 
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admiDiBtered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Id  r^ard 
to  receipts  and  expenses  these  three  departments  have  iDevit- 
ably  been  blended  into  one. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  inatniotion  offered  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  utilized  by  the  members  of 
these  three  departments,  and  must  be  considered  and  admin- 
istered as  one  group  of  courses.  The  most  instructiye  docu- 
ment in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  University  is 
always  the  list  of  courses  of  instruction  actually  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  year  to  which  the  report 
relates  (pp.  65-94).  No  one  can  understand  the  development 
of  this  instruction  duiing  the  Inst  twenty  years,  or  the  history 
of  the  elective  system,  without  careful  attention  to  all  the 
details  given  in  this  list.  Moreover,  for  a  complete  survey 
of  all  the  instruction  offered,  the  lists  of  three  successive 
years  should  he  examined ;  for  there  are  in  these  lists  many 
courses  and  half-courses  that  are  given  only  once  in  two 
years,  and   some   that  are  given   only  once   in  three  years. 

The  list  is  always  divided  into  four  categories:  (1)  the 
courses  and  half-courses  primarily  for  undergiuduates,  (2) 
those  for  undergraduates  and  graduates,  (3)  those  primarily  for 
graduates,  and  (4)  the  seminaries  or  courses  of  research.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  courses,  half-courses,  and 
seminaries  by  departments  of  instruction.  It  appears  at  once 
that  the  number  of  courses  and  half-courses  intended  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates  together  exceeds  the  number  of  those 
primarily  for  undergraduates,  added  to  those  primarily  for 
graduates  ;  and  this  fact  indicates  the  general  truth,  that  the  in- 
struction intended  for  all  or  any  of  the  students  under  the  care  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  constitutes  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  all  the  instruction  the  Faculty  offers.  It  should  be 
added  that  graduates  are  often  found  in  courses  intended 
primarily  for  undergraduates,  and  undergraduates  in  courses 
intended  primarily  for  graduates.  Indeed,  even  the  semi- 
naries and  courses  of  research  are  resorted  to  by  undergradu- 
ates ;  thus,  in  the  year  under  review,  one-sixth  of  the  choices 
of  seminaries,  or  research  courses,  were  made  by  undergradu- 
ates, the  whole  number  of  seminary  choices  being  200.  In  the 
courses  primarily  for  graduates,  undergraduates  predominate 
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in  the  departments  of  education,  music,  ohemietry,  and  eth- 
nology ;  undergraduates  and  graduates  are  in  equal  numbers 
in  the  departments  of  Slavic  languages,  economios,  and  fine 
arts ;  and  graduates  predominate  in  the  language  and  litera- 
ture departments,  except  Slavic,  and  in  history,  government, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Of  the  courses  announced 
for  undei^radnates  and  graduates,  the  greater  number  are 
given  to  undei^;raduates  with  the  addition  of  a  small  pro- 
portion of  graduates ;  there  are,  however,  twelve  courses 
and  twelve  half-courses  in  which  graduates  preponderate, 
the  departments  to  which  these  twenty-four  courses  belong 
being  physics,  mathematios,  philosophy,  government,  history, 
Russian,  comparative  literature,  German  literature,  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  composition,  Indo-Iranian,  and  Semitic. 
These  courses  are  exceptional ;  they  probably  belong  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  primarily  for  graduates,  —  at 
least,  the  actual  choices  place  them  there.  The  term  under^ 
graduate,  as  here  used,  includes  the  College  students  and  the 
Scientific  School  students.  The  College  student  appears 
through  the  entire  range  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Facnlty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  including  the  seminaries,  all  the  courses 
in  pure  knowledge,  and  much  of  the  instruction  called  technical. 
The  technical  courses  include  such  subjects  as  economics, 
government,  sociology,  architecture,  landscape  architecture, 
astronomy,  mechanical  drawing,  plane  and  geodetic  survey* 
ing,  shop-work,  elementary  statics,  steam  machinery,  general 
metallurgy,  microscopic  anatomy,  and  hygiene.  Subjects  of 
this  technical  sort  the  College  student  shares  with  the  Scientific 
student,  and  the  Scientific  student  also  chooses  the  elementary 
courses  in  languages  and  history.  Except  in  scientific  Bubjecttt 
the  Scientific  student,  unlike  the  College  student,  does  not 
retort  to  advanced  courses.  It  is  then  quite  impossible  to 
distinguish  Graduate  School  instruction  from  College  instruc- 
tion, or  College  from  Graduate  School,  and,  with  the  exception 
just  noted  concerning  advanced  courses,  there  is  no  clear 
demarcation  between  College  courses  and  Scientific  School 
courses. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain   body  of  instruction  which 
nearly  all  College  students,  and  the  greater  nnmber  of  Scientific 
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students  do,  as  a  fact,  seek, — the  fundamental  elementary 
courses  in  English,  French,  and  German,  history,  government, 
economics,  philoaopliy,  and  geolojry.  These  courses  taken 
together  make  up  about  four-ninths  of  the  total  number  of 
courses  which  a  College  student  needs  to  take  to  procure  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  average  student,  therefore, 
if  he  has  not  brought  with  him  to  college  a  good  knowledge  of 
either  FrBuch  or  German,  has  only  five-ninths  of  his  choices 
to  spend  elsewhere  than  in  this  general  elementary  group  of 
courses.  This  is,  of  course,  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the 
real  fact,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  average  student. 
Nevertheless  it  is  plain  that  the  manner  in  which  those  seven 
and  a  half  large  courses  are  given  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
the  very  careful  attention  of  the  Faculty.  Several  experi- 
ments have  been  in  progress  during  recent  years ;  for  the 
different  departments  do  not  treat  these  courses  alike.  In -the 
languages  a  good  small-section  method  has  been  worked  out. 
In  history  and  government  a  lecture  method  is  used  ;  but  the 
class  is  also  divided  into  eight  sections,  with  one  tutor  or 
assistant  for  each  pair  of  sections.  In  philosophy  two  parallel 
courses  are  given,  three  professors,  one  assistant  professor  and 
one  assistant  taking  part  in  them,  and  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  two  courses  being  427  in  the  year  under  review 
{p.  78).  In  economics  three  instructors  and  two  assistants 
gave  EkiOQomics  1  to  432  students.  In  Geology  4  one  profes- 
sor with  two  assistants  gave  the  instruction  to  451  students. 
Geology  4  is  only  a  half-course.  Here  are  five  different 
methods  in  seven  and  a  half  courses.  The  lecture  method  has 
great  merits  for  large  classes.  The  outline  of  the  subject  is 
given  by  an  experienced  lecturer ;  and  the  personality  of  the 
lecturer  tells  strongly  on  the  class.  This  outline  is  filled  in 
by  prescribed  reading ;  and  the  assistants,  who  perhaps  might 
better  be  called  tutors,  reinforce  the  instruction  given  by  the 
profeasor,  and  come  personally  in  contact  with  every  student 
in  the  class.  The  effectiveness  of  the  instruction  might  per- 
haps be  promoted  by  employing  a  larger  number  of  assistants, 
snd  dividing  the  class  into  a  greater  number  of  sections.  In 
the  year  1901-02  the  average  section  in  History  1  or  E^d- 
omics  1  numbered  about  fifty-four.     The  method  adopted  in 
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the  departoient  of  philosopby  bringa  more  professors  and  fewer 
sssistaDts  into  contact  with  the  class.  In  Geology  4  there 
is  less  attempt  to  keep  informed  concerning  the  weekly  pro- 
gress of  each  student ;  nererthelese  Geology  4  has  been  for 
many  years  a  profitable  course  of  instruction  for  large  numbers 
of  students.  The  Faculty  has  lately  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider,  among  other  things,  whether  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  lai^e  elementary  courses  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  can  be  improved.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
certain  that  all  five  of  the  methods  now  in  use  have  plain 
advantages,  and  that  the  Faculty  has  learned  something  from 
each  one  of  these  experiments.  The  methods  used  outside  of 
the  languages  all  bring  into  play  the  experienced  and  interest- 
ing lecturer,  and  the  assistant  or  tutor  following  after  him 
witJi  more  of  personal  insistence  and  suggestion  addressed  to 
each  student.  It  is  the  professor  who  makes  the  lay-out  of 
the  course,  and  determines  its  character  through  his  own 
attainments  and  scholarly  interests.  The  student  is,  however, 
by  no  means  a  mere  listener  to  lectures ;  he  must  be  a  reader 
also,  and  must  give  frequent  account  of  the  work  he  does. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  Harvard 
College  during  these  remarkable  developments  of  instruction. 
The  prescribed  curriculum  of  forty  years  ago  is  now  repre- 
sented by  about  one-quarter  of  the  courses  and  half-ooorses 
intended  primarily  for  undergraduates;  but  the  sixty-one 
courses  and  forty-six  half-courses  in  that  category  represent 
a  much  greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction  than  appeared 
in  the  old  curriculum.  The  Harvard  College  student,  how- 
ever, now  ranges  through  the  entire  body  of  instruction  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  that  is,  through  189 
full  courses,  192  half-courses  and  39  seminaries  or  courses  of 
research.  He  may  be  found  in  any  of  them,  and  he  is  actually 
found  in  all  but  a  small  proportion  of  them.  As  a  place  of 
instraction,  therefore.  Harvard  College  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Harvard  University  in  the  department  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Under  a  wide  elective  system  this  result  is  in- 
evitable. The  strictly  professional  departments  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  conditions  of  admission.  They  are  clearly 
distinguished  if  a  degree  in  letters  or  science  is  demanded 
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for  admission ;  but  if,  aa  in  most  American  universities,  no 
Bachelor's  degree,  or  no  serious  entrance  examination  is 
demanded  for  admisBion  to  the  professional  schools,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  is  the  real  grade  of  instruction  in  the 
professional  schools,  or  what  is  the  real  quality  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  such  professional  schools  as  scholars  or  cultivated  men. 
Thus,  in  the  Harvard  University  of  forty  years  ago  many 
College  students  possessed  a  much  higher  degree  of  cultiva^ 
taon  than  many  professional  students ;  and  at  this  day  the 
same  is  true  of  some  College  students  compared  with  some 
students  in  the  Graduate  School.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  are  Graduate  students  who  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  enter  elementary  courses,  and  there  are  College  stu- 
dents who  are  able  to  enter  the  most  advanced  courses  in 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Therefore,  there  is  no  telling  where  the 
College  ends  and  the  Graduate  School  begins ;  they  are  inter- 
fused or  commingled.  The  same  is  true  of  the  College  and 
the  Scientific  School,  and  of  the  Scientitic  School  and  the 
Graduate  School,  but  in  a  less  degree;  because  there  are 
many  advanced  courses  in  the  humanities  which  the  Scientific 
student  never  attempts  to  enter ;  they  would  not  advance  him 
towards  the  definite  ends  he  has  in  view. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  successive  lists  of  courses  of  in- 
struction actually  given  in  Arts  and  Sciences  year  after  year 
will  perceive  that  the  lists  increase  gradually  in  extent,  and 
that  the  offerings  in  every  department  develop  in  range  and 
variety.  The  process  is  not  unifoi-m  through  all  the  depart- 
ments, but  is  nevertheless  similar.  Each  department  studies 
for  itself  how  to  magnify  and  diversify  its  offerings ;  each  takes 
account  of  its  intellectual  resources,  and  endeavors  to  utilize 
them  to  the  utmost  for  new  courses  and  half-coui-ses.  The 
chairmen  of  departments  are  changed  every  few  years ;  and 
each  new  chairman  tries  to  invent  some  improvement  or 
enlargement,  and  to  persuade  his  department  to  urge  it,  and 
the  Corporation  to  yield  to  this  urgency.  Every  dejmrtment 
also  studies  the  offerings  of  the  corresponding  department  in 
other  universities,  and  represents  to  the  Corporation  that  such 
and  such  increases  must  l>e  allowed,  if  the  Harvard  department 
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is  to  bear  comparisoD  with  the  same  department  in  aome  other 
university.  In  other  words,  each  department  competes  with 
other  departments  in  the  same  Faculty,  and  also  feels  itself  in 
competition  with  the  same  department  in  other  uniTersities. 
All  the  younger  teachers  seek  to  get  control  of  advanced 
courses  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  students ;  and  the  older 
teachers  tend  to  draw  away  from  elementary  courses.  The 
theory  is  that  the  older  and  more  espenenced  teachers  should 
retain  portions  of  the  elementary  instruction,  and  that  the  young 
teachers  should  have  some  share  in  the  advanced  instruction  ; 
but  constant  watchfulness  ia  necessary  to  get  these  excellent 
theories  carried  out  in  practice.  The  whole  process  tends  to 
the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  advanced  courses  for  small 
number  of  students,  such  courses  being  as  a  rule  more  inter- 
esting for  the  teachers  and  less  lahorioas.  The  correctives  for 
this  tendency  are  found  in  two  plain  &cts  of  experience  :  first, 
that  a  department  which  does  not  maintain  thoroughly  good 
elementary  courses  will  have  difficulty  in  recruiting  adequately 
its  advanced  courses;  and,  secondly,  that  a  teacher  who  does 
not  prove  bis  value  year  after  year  to  large  elementary  classes 
may  find  himself  without  a  suitable  audience  in  the  advanced 
courses  he  especially  likes  to  give. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  stimulated  by  the  Board 
of  Overseers,  arrived  during  the  year  under  review  at  a 
clear  definition  of  the  terms  on  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  may  be  taken  in  Harvard  College.  In  order  to  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  a  candidate 
must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses, 
t<^ther  with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for 
him,  making  a  total  of  17  or  17J  courses  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least 
two-thirds  of  all  the  work  done  by  him  in  Harvard  University 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  A  student 
who  enters  the  Freshman  Class  without  serious  deficiency 
may  complete  the  requisite  number  of  courses  in  four,  three 
and  a  half,  or  three  years. 

This  8t«tement  is  the  result  of  discussions  which  began  in 
1887.      On    December    6,    1887,    the    Faculty  of    Harvard 
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College  received  from  the  Academic  Council  the  following 
oommunication :  — 

■■  Vo/ed,  That  with  a  riew  to  lower  the  average  age  at  which  Bachelora 
of  Arts  of  Harvard  College  uan  enter  the  professional  schools  and  the 
graduate  department  the  College  Facultj-  be  requested  to  coiiBider  the 
expediency  of  a  reduction  of  the  College  course." 

This  action  of  the  Council  was  due  to  the  increasing  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  prolongation  of  the  peiiod  of  profesaional 
education.  The  subject  was  first  considered  at  some  length 
by  a  large  committee  of  the  Faculty,  and  after  November  12, 

1889,  the  Faculty  itself  gave  much  time  to  it.     On  March  25, 

1890,  the  Faculty  sent  the  following  communication  to  the 
President  and  Fellows ;  — 

■•  The  Kacultj  desires  to  modify  its  preseut  regulations  in  act^ordanoe 
with  the  following  propositions :  — 

"  1.  That  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  be  ex- 
pressed, under  suitable  regulations  with  regard  to  length  of  residence  and 
distribution  of  work,  in  terms  of  courses  of  study  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished. 

"  S.   That  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  degree  be  sixteen. 

■'  9.  That  when  a  student  enters  College,  there  shall  be  placed  to  bis 
credit,  towards  satisfying  the  foregoing  requirement  of  sixteen  courses, 
(1)  any  advanced  studies  on  which  he  has  passed  in  his  admission  exam- 
ination beyond  the  number  re<|nired  for  admission,  and  (2)  any  other 
College  studies  which  he  has  anticipated. 

"  4.  That  a  student  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arte  in  the  middle,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  of  the  academic  year. 

"  In  case  the  measures  here  proposed  should  be  adopted,  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Faculty  to  encourage  the  anticipation  of  College  studies  by 
students  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  and  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  less  than  four  years. 

"The  Faculty  further  proposes  to  advise  parents  and  teachers  that 
eighteen  years  is  a  suitable  age  for  entering  Harvard  College." 

The  regular  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
were  at  that  time  18.4  courses.  It  appearing  to  the  Board  of 
Overseers  that  the  proposition  of  the  Faculty  distinctly  reduced 
the  requirements  for  the  Harvard  A.B.,  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  that  Board,  the  President  of  the  University  voting 
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alone  in  favor  of  it.  After  that  arrest  of  action,  certain  votes 
were  adopted  by  the  Faculty  which  reduced  the  total  number 
of  couraes  required  for  the  degree ;  bat  they  were  not  adopted 
with  any  intention  to  facilitate  tlie  gaining  of  the  A.B.  in  less 
than  four  years.  These  votes  were  as  follows:  In  1890  a 
required  course  of  elementary  lectures  on  physics  which  had 
counted  0.2  of  a  course  was  abolished;  and  in  1894  a  similar 
course  in  chemistry  was  abolished.  These  two  Faculty 
votes  reduced  the  number  of  courses  required  for  the  A.B.  to 
18.  In  1898  students  who  attaine<i  grade  ^  or  j9  in  prescribed 
English  A  were  exempted  from  the  prescription  of  English  B 
or  BC ;  and  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  A  .B.  for  such 
students  was  thereby  reduced  by  a  half-conrse.  In  1899  pre- 
scribed English  G  (a  half-course)  was  abolished ;  so  that  the 
requirement  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  became  for  all  students  not 
more  than  1?^  courses,  and  for  some  not  more  than  17.  In 
1899  also  English  A  and  English  B  were  united  to  form  a 
single  lull  course  prescribed  for  Freshmen,  so  that  the  course 
now  called  English  A  became  the  only  prescribed  English. 
In  consequence  of  the  reductions  which  have  been  made  ia 
prescribed  Enghsh  since  1894,  the  amount  of  prescribed 
English  is  now  one  course  or  one  and  one^half  course,  depend- 
ing on  the  grade  the  Freshman  obtains  in  English  A.  The 
student  who  obtains  a  grade  higher  than  D  in  English  A  has 
no  more  required  English  ;  but  the  student  who  receives  grade 
D  is  required  to  take  in  the  ensuing  year  a  half-course  in 
English  Composition  in  addition  to  his  regular  elective  work. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  Faculty  make  it  practicable 
for  any  student  to  complete  17  or  17^  courses  in  three  years 
without  undue  exertion,  and  the  standard  of  attainment,  as 
expressed  in  grades,  is  precisely  the  same  for  students  who 
obtain  the  degree  in  3  years,  3^  years,  or  4  years,  this  standard 
having  been  slightly  raised  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  during  the 
year  now  under  review. 

The  Overseers  having  requested  the  Faculty  in  April,  1900, 
to  make  a  plain  statement  for  the  Catalogue  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  —  the  existing  state- 
ments  being   in   their   opinion   confusing  and  obscure  —  the 
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Faculty  accepted  for  publicaticn  in  ttie  Catalogue  issued  in 
December,  1901,  a  statement  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
Faculty  at  that  time,  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Cobb,  then 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  this  statement  being  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Board  passed  on  December  11, 
1901,  the  following  vote :  — 

■■  The  Overseers  are  gratified  to  find  id  ttae  Catalo^e  a  clearer  ataleinent 
of  the  raqnirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte,  and  they  await  wiUi 
Interest  and  sympathy  the  report  of  the  Facnl^  which  will  recogniiw  Id  a 
more  formal  way  the  ayatem  by  which  studetita  of  nnosiial  diligence  or 
mailed  muital  capacity  may  obti^  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ol  Arti)  in 
three  years." 

This  vote  encouraged  the  Faculty  to  pursue  the  subject ;  so 
that  last  spring  they  abandoned  the  practice  of  requiring  a 
candidate  who  accomplished  the  work  for  the  degree  in  three 
years  either  to  attain  higher  grades  than  were  required  of  the 
candidate  who  took  four  years  to  complete  the  work,  or  to 
wait  a  year  for  his  degree  on  leave  of  absence ;  and  they  also 
raised  a  little  the  minimum  attainment  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 
as  expressed  in  grades.  A  minority  of  the  Faculty  favored  a 
greater  raising  of  the  standard  expressed  in  grades. 

It  ie  obvious  from  this  review  that  the  three  years' course  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard  College  is  intended  to  demand 
as  much  work  and  as  high  attainments  as  are  demanded  in 
the  four  years'  course.  The  governing  Boards  and  the  Faculty 
have  had  no  intention  of  permitting  the  requirements  for  the 
Harvard  A.B.  to  be  lowered,  although  they  have  made  it 
possible  for  diligent  students  to  attain  the  degree  in  three 
years,  or  three  years  and  a  half.  This  insistence  on  the  sum 
of  attainments  for  the  degree  is  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  whole  evolution.  Since  the  general  effect  of  the  elective 
system  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  greatly  to  raise 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  throughout  all  the  courses  and 
half-courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  candidate  who  shall  hereafter  obtain  the 
Harvard  degree  in  three  years  will  have  to  give,  on  the 
average,  distinct  evidences  of  higher  scholarship  than  has  been 
expected  of  his  predecessors  in  any  former  generation. 
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To  establiah  clearly  thie  principle  is  worth  tiie  delay  which 
has  been  experienced  in  briDging  about  this  reform.  From 
the  financial  point  of  view  the  delay  has  had  one  advantage : 
it  has  enabled  the  Corporation  to  adapt  its  budget  to  a  pro- 
gressive loss  of  College  students  in  the  Senior  year.  On  the 
other  hand  the  College  has  had  to  forego  the  advantage  of  the 
large  acceseions  of  Freshmen,  which  might  have  followed  from 
the  sudden,  unguarded  offer  of  an  A.B.  degree  in  three  years. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  now  done  what  it  can  to 
combat  the  great  evil  of  too  late  entrance  upon  the  professional 
careers  or  the  business  career.  It  has  expressed  its  preference 
for  the  age  of  eighteen  as  the  age  for  entering  college,  and  its 
conviction  that  boys  can  be  well  prepared  for  college  by  that 
age,  and  it  has  made  it  possible  for  any  diligent  student  to  get 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years.  These  two 
measures  combined  should  enable  parents  to  get  their  well- 
trained  sons  into  the  learned  professions  by  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  into  business  careers 
much  earlier.  To  effect  these  improvements,  however,  the 
cooperation  of  parents,  schools,  and  the  community  at  laige 
is  essential. 

The  foregoing  narrative  shows  conclusively  that  Harvard 
University  has  no  sympathy  with  any  efforts  to  lower  the 
standard  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  to  substitute 
for  it  an  inferior  degree.  It  proposes  to  uphold  the  standard 
of  that  degree  by  all  appropriate  legislation  within  its  own 
walls,  and  by  the  effect  of  its  admission  examinations  on  the 
secondary  schools ;  and  it  has  already  done  all  that  a  univer- 
sity  can  do  to  support  the  primary  degrees  in  arts  and  science, 
by  requiring  such  a  degree  for  admission  to  its  principal  pro- 
fessional schools. 

The  difiTerent  universities  of  the  country  are  in  very  different 
positions  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  requiring  a  degree  in  arts 
or  science  for  admission  to  their  professional  schools.  The 
table  which  follows  brings  out  these  differences  for  a  few 
institutions. 
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FBOPOBTION     IK    NINE    UNIVERSITIEa    OF    LA.W    AND    MEDICAL    STUDENTS 
THAT   HOLD   A   PBELIHINABT   DEGREE  TO   ALL   SGCH   STUDENTS.* 

Uoldanofa  Wbole  niunbrr  Per  cent,  of 

Unlnnitlei.        pnlimlnM}  orLkwuid  holdenofftpn- 

ddgrae.  Btwlia)  •todcuts.  UiuIdvt  degne. 

Hnrrard 886  UU  78.1 

Colombia 66S  1260  *i.e 

PennsylTanis     ...      S81  988  36.6 

NonhweM«ni     .    .   .      2S0  691  31.8 

Michigan 216  1S67  15.8 

Yale 119  398  S9.9 

California 118  868  i*. 

CUc^o  (Hed.)     .   .      100  335  80.7 

Conteil 76  607  li.S 

In  the  higher  education  in  America  there  is  no  more  important 
questioD  ttian  this,  —  shall  the  professional  schools  of  the  uni- 
versities continue  to  be  open  to  uneducated  persons  or  persons 
of  very  slight  eduoation,  or  shall  they  all  require  for  admission  a 
preliminary  degree  in  arts  or  science  ?  Private- venture  schools 
with  low  requirements  for  admission,  or  none,  might  still  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  important  question  is,  what  should  the 
universities  do  iu  this  matter?  Harvard  University  has  definitely 
determined  to  pursae  the  policy  of  requiring  for  admission  to 
its  professional  schools  a  preliminary  degree,  and  has  already 
applied  this  policy  in  all  its  professional  schools  except  the 
Dental  School.  The  result  has  been  an  improvement  in  its 
professional  schools  striking  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contrast  between  the  former  students  and  the  present  In 
regard  to  their  previous  training.  Thus,  in  the  Law  School, 
which  before  this  requirement  was  made  had  often  had  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  college  graduates  in  its  classes,  the 
improvement  was  of  course  less  striking  than  in  the  Medical 
School,  which  sometimes  had  in  its  classes  not  more  than  35  per 
cent,  of  college  graduates.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  level  of 
instruction  ao  high  for  a  class  which  contains  college  graduates, 
high  school  graduates,  and  persons  who  can  barely  read  and 
write,  as  for  a  cJass  which  consists  exclusively  of  college  grad- 
uates.    Unless  the  American  colleges  are  entirely  deceived  as 

*  The  flgnrea  are  obtained  from  the  cstalogues  of  the  several  nuirersltieB  by 
coQDtiiig  aamei  (oirhich  an  academic  degree,  or  iU  obrioiu  equivalent,  in  affixed. 
The  requirement  of  a  preliminary  degree,  at  itt  eqnivaleDt,  for  admiiBJon  affected 
in  1901-03  all  claiKB  in  the  Harvud  Law  School,  bat  only  the  Snt-y ear  ctaaa  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
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to  the  value  of  a  college  coarse,  it  stands  to  reason  that  much 
better  instmctioQ  can  be  given  to  a  class  composed  exclusively 
of  college  graduBtOB  than  to  any  class  in  which  there  are  many 
persons  of  very  inferior  training.  Since  the  wise  and  efficient 
conduct  of  American  a^rs,  commercial,  industrial,  and  public, 
depends  more  and  more  upon  the  learned  and  scientific  profee- 
aions,  the  universities  owe  it  to  the  country  to  provide  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  all  the  professions.  This  best  possible 
preparation  can  only  be  given  to  young  men  who  up  to  their 
twenty-first  year  have  had  the  advantages  of  continuous  and 
progressive  school  and  college  training. 

Two  objections  may  be  urged  against  this  policy :  first,  that 
the  number  of  students  in  university  professional  schools  would 
be  diminished  :  this  objection  is  but  temporary,  for  when  the 
requirement  is  once  made,  ambitious  young  men  and  their 
parents  will  find  the  means  of  meeting  it.  The  pecuniary  diffi- 
culty can  be  diminished  by  giving  four  years'  notice  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  policy,  and  by  laying  up  money  for  a  few 
years  beforehand  to  offset  the  temporary  reduction  in  tuition 
fees.  Secondly,  it  may  be  objected  that  in  our  sparsely  settled 
country,  in  large  areas  of  which  no  good  schools  or  colleges  are 
to  be  found,  young  men  of  very  remarkable  capacity  might  be 
prevented  from  reaching  the  learned  or  scientific  professions 
because  of  deficiencies  in  their  early  training,  to  the  ultimate 
loss  of  the  country.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  that 
geniuses  always  make  their  own  way,  in  spite  of  any  educa- 
tional regulations  made  in  the  interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population. 

Whenever  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  admission  to  an 
upper  grade  in  education  is  set  up,  the  studies  and  methods  of 
all  the  lower  grades  are  immediately  affected.  If  the  principal 
universities  in  the  United  States  should  now  declare  that  in 
1907  they  should  demand  for  admission  to  their  professional 
schools  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  the  first  effect  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country.  Prudent  and  forelooking  parents  would  say  to  them- 
selves, —  we  must  send  our  boys  to  a  good  secondary  school, 
and  so  get  them  later  into  a  college  or  scientific  school,  for 
otherwise  they  will  be  cut  off  from  all  the  learned  professions. 
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A  few  years  later  the  coUe^res  and  ecientific  schools  would  find 
their  numbers  increased  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  both  these 
effects  would  be  highly  beneficent.  The  United  States  will 
lack  this  inducement  to  thorou(;h  secondaiy  and  college  train- 
ing forpromising  youth  so  long  as  the  university  schools  for 
the  learned  professions  are  open  to  persona  whose  systematic 
education  may  have  ceased  when  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
old.  It  is  in  this  way  that  universities  can  effectively  support 
the  preliminary  degrees  in  arts  and  science. 


The  post-graduate  organization  of  the  successive  Classes 
that  are  graduated  from  Harvard  College  has  been  oonsidei^ 
ably  improved  during  the  past  thirty  years.  Each  Class 
endeavors  to  select  a  competent  and  interested  member  to 
serve  as  Class  secretary  ;  and  each  Class  subscribes  a  fiind,  the 
interest  on  which  defrays  the  Class  expenses  in  subsequent 
years.  It  has  become  the  custom  for  the  Class  secretary  to 
publish  at  intervals  of  three  or  five  years  a  report  which  gives 
some  account  of  all  the  members  of  the  Claas,  and  contains 
lists  of  deaths,  marriages,  and  births  to  date.  These  Class 
reports  taken  together  contain  valuable  vital  statistics ;  for 
they  describe  the  careers  of  thousands  of  educated  men,  and 
give  their  &mity  records.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  yet  their  mistakes  and  omissions  are 
relatively  few.  The  following  table  has  been  made  up  from 
returns  by  the  secretaries  of  the  six  Classes  named.  It  gives 
Hie  number  of  surviving  children  of  members  of  these  six 
Classes  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  after  graduation. 


1673  . 
1ST3. 
1S74. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877  . 


It  is  not  probable  that  many  more  children  will  be  bom  to 
these  graduates,  unless  indeed  a  few  may  have  married  women 
much  younger  than  themselves.     If  it  be  assumed  that  the  sut^ 
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viviDg  children  Kre  about  one-half  m&les,  it  follows  that  these 
six  Classes  have  by  no  means  reproduced  themselres ;  that 
they  have,  indeed,  fallen  28  per  cent,  short  of  it.  Twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  these  Classes  are  anmarried,  and 
those  who  are  married  have  on  the  average  only  two  surviving 
children ;  so  that  the  married  pairs  just  reproduce  themselves 
on  the  average.  It  is  obvious  from  these  figures  that  the 
entering  classes  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School  to-day  can  be  reci-uited  from  sons  of  Harvard  grad- 
uates only  in  small  degree.  If  the  graduates  of  the  six  Classes 
named  could  send  all  their  sons  to  Harvard  College  within 
the  six  years  1902-07  inclusive,  they  would  only  supply  one 
hundred  Freshmen  a  year,  or  possibly  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  who  will  enter.  The  table  suggests  further  that  the 
highly  educated  part  of  the  American  people  does  not  increase 
the  population  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  fails  to  reproduce 
itself.  If  many  other  colleges  and  universities  publish  Class 
reports  analogous  to  the  Harvard  reports,  a  competent  statis- 
tician might  establish  from  the  assembled  reports  some  inter- 
esting and  important  conclusions.  It  is  probable  that  the 
regrettable  result  indicated  in  the  above  table  is  due  in  part 
to  the  late  postponement  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  educated 
young  men,  a  postponement  which  the  protracted  education 
now  prescribed  for  men  who  enter  the  learned  and  scientific 
professions  mako:^  almost  unavoidalile.  The  young  physician, 
lawyer,  engineer,  or  architect  is  now  fortunate  if  he  mairies 
at  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine :  whereas  he  should  have 
mairied  at  twenty-tive  or  twenty-six.  To  make  earlier  mar- 
rii^  possible  is  one  of  the  strong  in<lucements  for  bringing  to 
an  end  the  school  coarse  at  He\cnteen  or  eighteen,  the  college 
course  at  twenty  or  twenty-one,  and  the  professional  training 
at  twenty-four  or  twenty-live. 

In  the  fall  of  I'MtO  there  were  «(l.'>  studeiitn  in  the  Medical 
School,  and  the  Dean  wrote  in  his  report  on  the  preceding 
year,  "The  present  School  Iniilding  affords  accommodations 
which  are  totally  inadetiuate  to  the  demands  of  the  lecturers 
and  the  regular  teachers  in  the  laboratories.  Additional  space 
must  be  provide<l    if  even   the  work  of  the  School  is  to  be 
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carried  on.  At  present  scientific  invet-tigations  and  i-esearch- 
work  of  the  teaching  staff  are  almost  at  a  standstill,  all  the 
available  room  being  needed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
students."  A  committee  of  the  Faculty  had  been  appointed 
June  9th,  1900,  to  utudy  the  needs  of  each  of  the  departments 
of  instruction  and  research  as  regards  space,  fittings,  and  funii- 
ture,  and  to  consider  plans  for  new  buildings.  This  committee 
feeling  the  need  of  professional  advice  the  Corporation  author- 
ized the  employment  of  Mesitrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  CooUdge, 
Architects,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Faculty  Committee  these 
gentlemen  made  sketches  of  five  buildings,  one  for  offices, 
lecture-rooms,  and  the  Warren  Museum,  and  four  for  labora- 
tories with  lecture-rooms  attached.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  plans,  ideas  contributed  by  Prcffessors  W,  T.  Porter  and 
Charles  S.  Minot  were  useful.  On  January  .5,  1901,  Mr. 
Coolidge  gave  the  Faculty  a  lantf  ni-jslide  demonstration  of  the 
results  of  his  studies.  Messrs,  Shepley,  Rutim  and  Coolidge 
finally  made  a  large  persiiet-tive  drawing  pillowing  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  five  buildings  and  their  architectural  efiect.  Thet^e 
drawings  were  exhibited  to  the  Corpomtion  and  Overseers  and 
to  the  Medical  Faculty,  and  to  some  other  person."  interested 
in  the  general  project. 

While  the  labors  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
were  in  progress  a  possible  site  for  new  Medical  School 
buildings  had  been  secured  for  the  Univemtv  by  a  method 
suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Higginson  and  curried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson.  On  September  11, 1900,  twenty 
gentlemen  agreed  to  contribute  severally  sums  which  varied 
from  ten  thousand  to  fifty  thousjind  ilollars  for  the  purchase  i>f 
l,128,tJ24  square  feet  of  land  bounded  in  part  on  Huntington 
and  Longwood  Avenues  and  Fraiici.s  and  Vila  Streets,  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President  and  Follows  of 
Harvard  College  to  purchase  the  said  laud  at  cost,  if  they 
should  desire  so  to  do,  at  any  time  within  fifty-seven  m<mths 
from  the  date  of  tlie  agreement.  Thin  agreement  was  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  the  land  was  held  at  the  disposition  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.  The  area  of  the  land  was  more  tlian 
twice  as  great  as  would  be  needed  l»j'  the  Medical  School,  and 
the  pniject  therefore  contemplated  the  possible  use  of  the  rest 
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of  the  land  for  hospitals  or  similar  institntions  which  could 
make  profitable  use  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Medical  School, 
and  in  return  supply  facilities  for  clinical  teaching.  Failing 
such  use  of  the  balance  of  the  land,  it  was  to  be  disposed  of  in 
their  own  interest  by  the  twenty  gentlemen  who  had  bought  it. 
The  estimates  of  cost  for  the  five  buildings  and  the  cost  of 
the  land  needed  to  give  them  convenient  and  dignified  sur- 
ronndingx  together  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000 ;  and  it  was 
apparent  that  large  sums  of  money  must  be  raised  before  it 
would  be  possible  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  project. 
In  March,  1901,  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren  had  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  these  plans  and  estimates  to  Mr.  John  Pierpont 
Morgan  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Morgan  subsequently  went 
to  Europe,  but  sent  from  London  the  following  cable  message 
to  Dr.  Warren :  — 

De.  J.  C.  Warhbn,  Bobton:  — 

lieferring  onr  converaation  and  plans  submitted  I  tun  prepared  erect 
centre  Pavilion  and  two  buildings  new  Medical  School,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Said  buildings  to  be  known  as  aad  designated  Memorial  Halls  in 
memoriam  Jamea  Spencer  Morgan,  native  of  Massachusetts,  formerly  a 
merchant  of  Boston  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  metchant  of  London, 
England.     You  can  announce  this. 

John  Pierpont  Morqan. 

(London,  June  31,  1901.) 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Morgan's  message  was  $1,135,000.  A  new  Committee*  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  was  appointed  at  once  to  advise  the  Cor- 
poration about  the  future  needs  of  every  department  of  the 
School,  these  needs  to  embrace  research  as  well  as  instruction, 
and  to  provide  for  growth  and  expansion  in  both  these  direc- 
tions. The  architects  in  connection  with  this  Committee 
resumed  the  study  of  their  plans,  and  have  continued  those 
studies  to  this  day. 

When  in  the  fall  of  1901  the  Corporation  began  seriously 
to  consider  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  new  plans  for  the 

■  This  addaory  committee  coitBlMed  of  ]>r.  J.  ColliHE  Warren,  Chairmui, 
Dean  W.  L.  Richardson,  vaA  Drt.  Bowditch,  Wood,  Shattnck,  E.  H.  Smith, 
Wbitney,  Miaol,  Buirell,  Brnat,  Harrington,  FfaS,  T.  Smith,  Dextet,  and 
Hallory.  Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  wai  appointed  Secrelarj.  The  principal  depart- 
menU  of  instruction  and  research  were  represented  in  it. 
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Medical  School,  they  saw  that  the  School  could  by  no  means 
live  suitably  in  the  five  new  buildings,  were  they  already 
provided ;  that  so  great  an  increase  in  the  plant  and  equipment 
of  the  School  would  involve  a  corresponding  increase  in  run- 
ning expenses,  to  meet  which  the  School  had  no  adequate 
resources.  While  the  Corporation  wei-e  hesitating  what  to  do 
in  view  of  Mr.  Morgan's  proposed  great  gift  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  lack  of  endowment  for  carrying  on  the  new  plant  on  the 
other,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren 
through  Dr.  William  Bradley  Coley  of  New  York  City  that 
Mr.  John  D.  liockeieller  was  disposed  to  make  a  large  gift  to 
Harvard  University  for  the  promotion  of  medical  instruction 
and  research,  but  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  desired  first  to  under- 
stand what  the  whole  project  of  the  Medical  School  was,  and 
to  be  assured  that  in  the  end  the  President  and  Fellows  would 
be  put  in  possession  of  funds  enough  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
posed new  plant  could  be  properly  carried  on  and  effectively 
utilized.  Mr.  Rockefeller  having  entrusted  the  inquiry  on  tliia 
subject  to  Mr.  Starr  J,  Murphy,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
eorrespondence  and  interviews  took  place  between  Mr.  Murphy 
and  representatives  of  the  Harvard  Corporation  and  the  Medi- 
eal  Faculty ;  and  the  President  was  ultimately  called  upon  to 
give  estimates  of  the  annua!  expenditures  of  the  Medical  School 
transferred  to  the  three  buildings  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  later  similar  estimates  for  the  Medical  School  transferred 
to  the  five  buildings  contemplated  in  the  plans  laid  before  Mr. 
Morgan.  The  letter  in  which  the  latter  estimates  were  pre- 
sented will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  336.  On  the  Idth 
of  December  Mr.  Murphy  presented  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  a  careful  report  with  the  recommendation  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  case  it  be  decided 
to  proceed  with  three  buildings  only,  and  a  lai^er  sum  in  case 
it  be  decided  to  provide  five  buildings.  The  next  step  was  a 
critical  one.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
met  the  President  of  the  University  and  Drs.  Warren  and 
Bowditch  at  Mr.  Rockefeller's  office  in  New  York,  and  dis- 
cussed in  detail  these  questions :  What  would  it  cost  to  buy 
the  land  for  the  Medical  School,  erect  the  five  proposed  build- 
ings, furnish  the  same,  and  provide  an  endowment  adequate  to 
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carry  on  the  School  soitably  in  the  new  premises  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  was  14,950,000.  The  next  qoestion  was, 
what  Bum  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
available  for  the  above  purposes  ?  The  answer  was  $3,185,000, 
including  the  $1,135,000  pledged  by  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  John 
D.  Kockefeller,  Jr.,  then  stated  that  his  fother  would  give 
$1,OQO,000  applicable  to  buildings  or  to  endowment,  or  partly 
for  each  purpose,  provided  that  the  balance  of  $7(>5,000  were 
procured  from  other  sources.  The  question  arising  as  to  the 
time  to  be  allowed  for  raising  this  large  sum  of  money,  a  date 
was  finally  fixed  at  the  approaching  Commencement.  Drs. 
Warren  and  Bowditch  had  already  secured  contributions  which 
amounted  to  $310,000,  but  $455,000  remained  to  be  secured  in 
a  little  over  four  months.  The  representatives  of  the  Univer- 
sity were,  nevertheless,  very  glad  to  accept  the  pledge  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  on  the  terms  stated.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  wrote  two  letters  to  President  Eliot  which 
stated  clearly  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  his  father's  pledge 
(see  Appendix,  p.  342) .  Drs.  Warren  and  Bowditch,  who  had 
thus  far  done  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  direct  solicitation 
for  new  endowments  for  the  Medical  School,  re-doubled  their 
exertions,  and  in  three  weeks  were  enabled  to  write  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  President  and  Fellows :  -~ 


To  THE  President  and  Fallows  of  Harvard  Colleqe:  — 

(iBNTLEHEN, — We  take  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  the  endoeed 
letter  jiut  received  from  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huiitiag:hin  oflering  $250,000  for  the 
erecdoD  of  a  building  to  be  called,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  the 
Coltis  P.  Huntington  l.aboratory  of  Patholc^  and  Bacteriology.  TUa 
generous  gift,  taken  in  connection  with  previoiu  subscriptions  already 
reported,  more  than  completes  the  sum  of  $765,000  required  to  secure 
Mr.  J.  V.  Kockefeller's  gift  of  $1,000,000  (or  the  enlargement  and  endow- 
ment ot  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  thus  ensures  the  realizati<»i  of 
our  great  project. 

Congratulating  the  University  on  this  successful  result  of  our  efforts, 
we  remain, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  CULUNB  Warkek. 
H,  P.  UOWUITCH. 
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A  list  of  the  subscriptions  received  up  to  April  1,  1902,  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  344.  The  largest  subscrip- 
tion came  from  Mrs.  Cotlis  P.  Huntington  of  New  York,  who 
contributed  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pathological  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory.  The  letter  in 
which  she  made  this  great  gift  is  printed  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  343.  The  project  of  the  Medical  Faculty  had  been  brought 
to  Mrs.  Huntington's  notice  by  Dr.  Coley  of  New  York  City, 
and  had  been  strongly  recommended  to  her  by  her  legal 
adviser,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tweed. 

The  execution  of  the  whole  undertaking  was  now  assured, 
but  much  study  of  the  building  plans  remained  to  be  done. 
The  pricet)  of  building  materials  and  labor  had  risen,  and  in 
some  respects  the  plans  already  made  were  extravagant  or  ill- 
proportioned  ;  moreover,  much  depended  upon  the  question 
whether  hospitals  were  or  were  not  to  occupy  the  sixteen  acres 
of  land  which  the  Medical  School  did  not  need.  The  negotia- 
tions with  several  bodies  of  hospital  trustees  were  necessarily 
alow,  and  the  most  important  body  of  trustees  was  hardly 
ready  to  take  definite  action.  It  has  now  (1  Jan.  1903)  been 
decided  "that  the  sixteen  acres  will  be  occupied  by  hospitals ; 
and  the  building  plans  which  have  been  studied  and  re-studied 
in  every  detail  are  now  in  such  condition  that  tenders  of  con- 
tract can  soon  be  obtained.  The  delays  have  been  serviceable 
to  the  undertaking  as  a  whole,  and  the  result  should  be  a 
perfect  establishment  for  the  promotion  of  medical  education 
and  research  on  a  large  scale. 

Seventeen  members  were  added  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  through  appointments  made  in  the  year  1901-02. 
There  were  many  promotions  as  well  as  many  new  appoint- 
ments during  the  year.  The  following  table  shows -how  the 
additions  were  distributed  through  the  different  grades  of 
appointments.  This  gain,  together  with  the  gain  in  the  num- 
ber of  annual  appointments  in  the  departments  under  the 
control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  caused  an 
increase  of  oVer  $40,000  in  the  salary  list  of  the  current  year 
for  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  consequence,  the  percentage  of 
expenditure  on  salaries  tor  instruction  in  this  Faculty  ought 
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to  rise  dariog  the  curreDt  year  to  the  highest  percentage  of 
the  ten  years  past,  unless  some  unexpected  expenditures  on 
buildings  or  their  maintenance  shall  become  necessary. 

ISOl-OS        190S-08 

ProfeHora 66  61 

AMOciate  Frofetton 3  8 

Awiaunt  FrofeiMTt 29  86 

Initrncton S6  SO 

LectQrer .  ■  1 

Becorder 1  1 


The  retirement  of  Professor  Smith  from  the  Deanship  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arte  and  Sciences  and  the  transfer  of  Professor 
Briggs  from  one  deanship  to  another  gave  occasion  for  several 
administratiTe  changes.  Assistant  Professor  Byron  Satterlee 
Hurlbut,  who  had  been  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Secretary  of  the  Appointment  Com- 
mittee, was  made  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  Mr.  Richard 
Cobb,  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Instructor  in  English,  was 
made  Chairman  of  the  Appointment  Committee,  and  given 
charge  of  its  work ;  and  Mr.  John  Goddard  Hart  was  made 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Special  Students.  The  Recorder,  Mr. 
O.  W.  Cram,  is  also  ChaiimaD  of  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion from  other  Colleges.  The  deanship  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  entire  admiuistration  of  Harvard 
College  ai-e  now  in  the  bands  of  a  group  of  comparatively 
young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  service  and  are  devoted 
to  it.  It  happens  that  four  of  them  are  connected  with  the 
English  Department. 

Dean  Briggs's  discussion  of  the  new  admission  requirements 
to  Harvard  College  (pp.  95-98)  ie  highly  interesting  and 
suggestive,  as  is  also  bis  (Uscuesion  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (pp.  101,  102).  Dean  Hurlbut 
also  discusses  the  change  in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  the  new  rules  for  promotion  from  one 
Class  to  another  within  the  College  (pp.  115-119).  He  points 
out  too  (p.  119)  the  importance  of  the  administrative  changes 
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which  were  brought  abont  in  1890  when  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  first  constituted. 

It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  that  the  increase  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  Scientific  School  has  not 
thus  lar  diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  School.  The 
progressive  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  will  be  com- 
pleted in  June,  1903  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  secondary 
schools  which  send  pupils  to  the  Scientific  School  will  then 
have  a  long  period  of  unchanging  requirements  for  admission 
to  this  undergraduate  scientific  department  of  the  University. 
Thereafter  for  tbe  first  time  in  this  country  a  good  scientific 
school  will  be  put  on  the  same  level  with  a  good  college  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  for  prepara- 
tion for  admission.  Thus  far  it  has  been  the  universal  practice 
to  admit  to  scientific  or  technological  schools  on  much  easier 
terms  than  to  colleges.  Hence  the  lower  repute  of  scientific 
schools  and  the  smaller  value  attached  to  their  degrees  by 
the  general  public.  The  Dean  of  the  School  makes  some 
interesting  remarks  (p.  122)  about  the  function  of  the  Course 
in  General  Science.  During  the  year  under  review  the  School 
began  to  enjoy  its  new  buildings,  namely,  —  Pierce  Hall  for 
engineering,  the  southwest  comer  of  the  University  Museum 
for  geology,  the  new  wing  of  the  Rotch  Laboratory  for  mining, 
and  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall  for  architecture  iind  landscape 
architecture.  These  buildings  are  all  well  adapted  to  their 
uses,  and  are  a  very  great  acquisition  both  for  the  Scientific 
School  and  the  University.  Their  combined  cost  was  nearly 
$600,000. 

Following  the  report  on  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School 
is  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regu- 
lation of  Athletic  Sports,  which  is  embodied  in  the  President's 
Report  for  the  first  time  (p.  126).  This  repoit  is  interesting 
from  several  points  of  view.  It  exhibits,  in  the  first  place, 
the  lai^e  number  of  students  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 
competitive  sports  taken  together.  The  figures  given  are  not 
accurate,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  least  two  thou- 
sand students  out  of  the  thirty-five  hundred  in  Cambridge  take 
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some  active  part  in  one  or  more  of  the  thirteen  sports  in  which 
an  enumeration  of  the  number  of  participants  was  made.  A 
second  table  in  this  report  demonstrates  that  the  receipts  of  gate- 
money  hare  nearly  doubled  in  eight  years,  while  the  expendi- 
tures have  increased  only  about  50  per  cent.  There  are  also 
tables  which  exhibit  the  expenditures  for  aix  years  in  each  one  of 
the  following  sports — foot-ball,  base-ball,  rowing,  and  track 
athletics.  The  Chairman  calls  attention  to  the  iact  that  the 
expenditures  for  foot-ball  are  steadily  increasing.  A  quarter 
part  of  all  who  take  part  in  this  sport  are  injured  enough  to 
lay  them  up  for  ten  days  on  the  average,  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  those  who  really  play  the  game  for  the  season 
are  thus  injured.  The  changes  in  the  rules  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  tended  to  increase  the  number  of  injuries,  rather 
tliaii  to  diminish  it.  The  temporary  injuries  are  so  nomerous, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  count  on  putting  any  particular  eleven 
men  into  an  important  game  on  a  given  day.  In  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  number  of  substitutes  for  each  place, 
the  foot^ball  squad  often  numbers  sixty  men.  Hence  lai^e 
expenditures.  The  outfit  for  candidates  grows  more  expen- 
sive, because  they  wear  about  fourteen  pounds'  weight  of 
padding  and  armor.  On  the  whole  the  game,  under  the  exist- 
ing rules,  tends  to  become  slower  and  less  visible  in  its  details, 
and  therefore  letta  interesting.  Moreover,  the  ethics  of  the 
game,  which  are  the  imperfect  ethics  of  war,  do  not  improve. 
The  martial  axiom — attack  the  enemy's  weakest  point  —  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  deliberate  onslaught  on  the  cripple  or 
the  convalescent  in  the  opposing  line ;  and  the  habitual  viola- 
tion of  rules,  if  penalties  be  escaped,  is  regarded  by  many  as 
merely  amusing.  The  Chairman's  discussion  of  eligibility  rules 
will  be  found  interesting,  if  also  somewhat  discouraging.  It  is 
a  cheerful  feature  of  the  report  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
gate-money  thjin  formerly  has  lately  been  used  for  the  peiv 
manent  impixtvement  of  the  playgrounds.  To  drain  and  grade 
the  large  surl'nce  of  the  Longfellow  marsh  will  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  will  call  every  year  for  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money. 

Of   all    the    competitive    games  in  which  the   students  are 
interested,  foot-ball  is  the  only  one  against  which  any  s 
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objections  can  be  raised  ;  but  there  ia  incretming  objection  to  the 
great  exaggeration  of  all  athletic  sports.  There  is  now  a  series 
of  competitive  games  which  covers  the  entire  academic  year ; 
and  the  distraction  of  large  bodies  of  students  from  the  proper 
work  of  a  university  grows  more  intense  and  continuous  year 
after  year.  This  unreasonable  exaggeration  of  sport  and  exer- 
cise has  become  a  serious  drawback  also  in  secondary  schools. 
Thus,  many  of  the  schools  fortunately  situated  in  the  country 
permit  their  pupils  to  be  diverted  almost  entirely  from  the 
study  of  natural  history  by  their  devotion  to  a  series  of  com- 
petitive sports  which  covers  the  entire  school  year.  In  the 
College  and  the  Scientific  School  the  afternoons  of  many 
students  during  far  the  greater  part  of  the  year  are  devoted  to 
play,  or  to  looking  at  the  games  which  the  most  expert  athletes 
are  playing.  The  range  of  elective  selection  among  the  studies 
of  the  College  is  seriously  limited,  because  of  the  desire  of 
students,  and  tiierefore  of  teachers,  to  avoid  appointments  in 
the  afternoons.  Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  attend  the 
prevailing  exaggeration  of  athletic  sports ;  hut  whenever  the 
evils  consequent  upon  this  exaggeration  are  mentioned,  it 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  outdoor  sports  on  the  aver- 
age and  in  the  mass  do  more  good  than  harm  ;  for  they  pro- 
mote vigorous  physical  development,  and  provide  invaluable 
safeguards  against  effeminacy  and  vice. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  tables  in  the  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  is  the  table  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  sent  students  to  the  School  in  1301-02,  with  a 
statement  of  the  degrees  these  students  brought  from  the 
various  institutions.  The  two  degrees  which  are  brought  in 
considerable  numl>ers  are  the  A.B.  and  the  A.M.,  the  A.B.'s 
being  294  and  the  A.M.'s  148  for  315  persons.  Of  course  in 
many  cases  one  person  brought  more  than  one  degree.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  has,  however,  Iwen  presented 
during  the  last  three  years  by  a  somewhat  laiger  percentage 
than  foiTOerly.  The  percentage  of  Graduate  Sch<K>l  students 
bom  in  New  England  has  been  declining.  In  1895-9ti  it 
was  44  per  cent. ;  in  lSIOl-02  it  was  34  per  cent.  Table  15 
in  the  Dean's  report  gives  as  usual  the  number  of  applicants 
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for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  the  number  of  appointments, 
and  the  number  of  applicants  who  were  not  at  the  University 
in  the  year  following  their  applications.  Nearly  half  of  the 
applicants,  obtaining  no  aid,  failed  to  appear  at  the  Univer- 
sity tlie  subsequent  year.  Near  the  close  of  this  report  the 
Dean  advocatea  the  erection  of  a  graduates'  quadrangle  or  hall 
which  should  pi-ovide  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  and 
studies  for  two  or  three  hundred  students  and  their  instruo- 
tors,  with  a  large  common  room,  reading  rooms,  a  dining 
ball,  and  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  societies  or  clubs. 
Such  a  quadrangle  would  doubtless  increase  very  much  the 
attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  (p.  172) 
it  is  pointed  out  anew  how  soon  any  good  department  of  a 
univei-sity  will  recover  from  the  shrinking  effects  of  higher 
requirements  either  for  admission  to  the  department  or  within 
it.  There  is  no  more  encouraging  fact  concerning  American 
education  than  this.  Nevertheless,  the  Divinity  School  is  in 
the  difficult  position  of  being  the  only  school  for  training 
ministers  which  actually  collects  a  full  tuition-fee,  such  as  is 
demanded  in  professional  schools  of  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, or  architecture.  It  is  confronted  by  the  competition  of 
schools  which  regard  education  for  the  ministry  as  a  form  of 
public  charity.  The  remarks  of  the  Dean  on  the  administration 
of  aids  for  students  in  the  principal  Protestant  seminaries  of 
this  country  will  be  found  instructive.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Divinity  Faculty  that  its  policy  as  regards  the  tuition-fee  and 
the  administration  of  scholarships  has  commended  the  pro- 
fession of  the  ministry  to  young  men  of  independent  spirit, 
has  led  to  excellent  intellectual  results  within  the  School  itself, 
and  has  procured  for  the  School  the  complete  respect  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  University.  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  invited  to  those  paragraphs  in  the  Dean's  report 
relating  to  the  Summer  School  in  Theology.  This  School 
demonstrates  that  at  the  present  day  theological  instruction 
can  be  given  by  teachers  drawn  from  many  denominations 
which  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  and  useful  to  students 
also  drawn  from  many  denominations.      It  will  he  noticed 
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that  the  students  coming  from  Evangelical  denominations  have 
alwaya  greatly  outnumbered  the  Unitarian  and  Universalist 
students. 

The  Parkman  Professorship  of  Theology  [1H14]  was  filled 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1901,  by  the  election  of  Edward 
Caldwell  Moore.  The  Professorship  had  been  vacant  since 
1886,  the  last  incumbent  having  been  Professor  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody,  who  was  in  that  year  transferred  from 
the  Parkman  Professorship  to  the  Plummer  Professorship  of 
Christian  Morals.  The  Divinity  Faculty  lost  at  the  end  of 
the  academic  year  1900-01  Professor  Joseph  Henry  Thayer. 
The  election  of  Professor  Edward  Caldwell  Moore  kept  the 
number  of  the  Faculty  good,  although  Professor  Moore's 
department  of  theological  study  is  different  from  that  of 
Professor  Thayer.  The  present  Faculty  of  Divinity  is,  in 
respect  to  variety  of  scholarship  and  of  instruction  offered, 
the  amplest  the  School  has  ever  possessed.  Professor  Moore's 
election  was  completed  by  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers on  December  11th,  but  he  did  not  enter  on  the  work 
of  his  professorship  till  the  opening  of  the  current  academic 
year,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding  with  the 
Corporation. 

The  first  table  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
(p.  181)  demonstrates  an  interesting  fact  connected  with  the 
requirement  of  a  degree  in  arts  or  science  tor  admission  to  a 
professional  school.  Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  colleges 
represented  among  the  students  of  the  Law  School  was  twenty- 
five.  In  the  year  under  review  it  was  ninety-two,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  colleges  represented  having  very  nearly  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  In  the  number  of  students.  The  fact 
speaks  well  for  the  School  and  for  the  colleges.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  law  students  are  now  graduates  in  arts  or 
science  at  entrance,  as  the  Dean  points  out  (p.  184).  This 
&ct,  with  others  of  like  nature  in  the  other  professional 
schools,  suggests  that  a  more  characteristic  name  ought  now 
to  be  found  for  the  department  called  the  Graduate  School. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year  under  review, 
plans  and  estimates  for  a  large  addition  to  Austin  Hall  were 
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completed,  and  tenders  of  contract  were  made ;  but  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  building  proved  to  be  so  high  that  the  Cor^ 
poratioD  and  the  Law  Faculty  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to 
postpone  the  erection  of  the  building.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  large  accessions  which  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
Law  Library,  the  Corporation  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Law 
School  the  northern  wing  (except  the  basement)  of  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  On  the 
completion  of  Pierce  Hall  this  building  was  abandoned  by 
the  Engineering  Department,  and  was  therefore  available  for 
new  uses.  There  is  room  in  the  northern  wing  to  store  the 
overflow  of  the  Law  School  Libraiy  for,  perhaps,  four  years. 
Meantime  the  annual  surpluses  of  the  School  can  be  accuma- 
lated  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  .the  new  building. 

At  the  request  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of  Professor 
Beale,  the  Corporation  gave  Professor  Beale  leave  of  absence 
daring  half  of  the  academic  year  1902-03,  and  the  whole  of 
the  academic  year  1903—04,  in  order  that  he  might  oi^anize, 
and  develop  during  its  first  two  years,  a  law  school  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  similar  to  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
methods  and  aims.  This  original  and  instructive  method  of 
establishing  8  new  law  school  ie  now  Iwing  successfully  carried 
out.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  eflTective  cooperation  by  two 
universities.  The  older  university  thus  puts  all  its  experience 
in  carrying  on  a  law  school  at  the  service  of  the  younger 
university,  and  lends  a  valued  professor  to  serve  as  organizer 
and  temporary  administrator  of  the  new  school.  It  is  evident 
that  the  common  commercial  motives  have  not  governed  this 
transaction. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  voted  in  June  last  that  beginning 
with  the  class  entering  the  Medical  School  in  the  fall  of  1902, 
the.  fourth  year  shall  be  elective  without  any  restriction.  This 
important  change  was  adopted  alter  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject  by  two  committees  of  the  Faculty,  a  study  which 
began  early  in  the  year  1901  (p.  185),  It  will  be  observed 
in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  that  the 
departments  of  physiology,  histology  and  embryology,  bacteri- 
ology, pathology,  comparative  pathology,  and  surgery  have 
all  been  very  active  in  medical  and  surgical  research. 
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In  the  year  1900-01  the  first  or  entering  class  of  the  Medical 
School  numbered  198,  accordiDg  to  the  Catalogue  published  in 
December.  In  the  Catalogue  for  the  ensuing  year,  1901-02,  the 
first  class  numbered  87,  The  first  class  numbers  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  current  year  89.  The  total  number  of  new  entries, 
however,  during  the  current  year  is  83,  whereas  the  total  num- 
ber of  new  entries  in  the  year  1901-02  was  67.  The  year  1900 
was  the  last  year  in  which  young  men  could  enter  the  School 
without  possessing  a  degree  in  arts  or  science,  and  on  this 
account  the  entering  class  of  that  year  was  abnormally  large. 
By  the  time  four  successiTe  classes  have  entered  under  the  new 
requirement,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  number  of  students 
will  be  reduced  from  600  in  October,  1900,  to  about  400  in 
October,  1904;  so  that  the  School  will  probably  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  its  new  buildings  with  a  body  of  students 
not  much  exceeding  400  in  number ;  they  will,  however,  be 
picked  men,  capable  of  profiting  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
eulatged  facilities  of  the  School.  All  the  teachers  in  the  Medi- 
cal School,  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  classes  that  have  entered  under  the  new  requirement,  agree 
that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  classes  completely 
justifies  the  addon  of  the  Faculty  in  demanding  a  degree  in 
arts  or  science  for  admission. 

The  other  important  experiment  which  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Medical  School  is  proceeding  favorably,  namely,  —  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  subjects  pursued  simultaneously 
by  the  individual  student,  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  each  subject  while  it  is  pursued.  This  sys- 
tem, which  may  be  described  as  the  block  system,  was  first 
applied  to  the  class  which  entered  in  1899 ;  so  that  three 
classes  have  already  been  subjected  to  it.  The  class  which 
entered  in  1900,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  was  not 
in  its  first  year  a  class  on  which  experiments  in  education 
could  be  advantageously  tried.  When  the  class  which  entered 
in  1899  shall  have  graduated,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an 
instructive  report  on  the  results  of  the  block  experiment. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  advice  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  I>ental  School,  took  important  action  during  the 
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year  under  review  providing  for  raising  the  entrance  reqnire- 
ments  for  the  Dental  School  to  the  same  standard  as  that 
for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  Several  years  will  be  needed  before  this  object  can 
be  fully  accomplished.  The  new  requirement  will  begin  to 
take  effect  in  .Tune,  1904. 

The  Dental  School  had  a  deficit  of  $5,345.53  in  1901-02 
instead  of  the  habitual  surplus  of  preceding  years.  This  deficit 
was  in  part  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  students,  and 
in  part  to  a  reduction  of  fees  at  the  infirmary.  It  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  School  needs  and  deserves  an  endowment. 
It  has  succeeded  in  contributing  largely  to  improve  the  educa- 
tion of  dentists,  and  it  also  does  every  year  a  very  large  amount 
of  charitable  work  for  thousands  of  patients  in  its  infirmary  and 
laboratory  (pp.  209-211).  The  School  has  no  building  of 
its  own,  and  its  entire  endowment  now  amounts  to  $77,152.68. 

The  Bussey  Institution  rebuilt  its  greenhouses  during  the 
year  under  review,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  durable  houses 
convenient  for  the  teachers  and  students  of  horticulture.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  unusual  outlay  the  Institution  would  have 
had  a  surplus.  As  it  was  the  deficit  was  but  small.  Some  of 
its  land  and  buildings  are  used  for  the  horses  employed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health  in  the  manuiacture  of  diphtheria 
anti-toxin  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theobald  Smith, 
who  lives  at  the  Bussey  mansion-bouse,  and  has  his  laboratory 
in  the  Stone  Building.  This  is  a  utilization  of  the  resources  of 
the  Institution  in  the  service  of  the  State.  The  Dean  of  the 
School  points  out  that  a  separate  fire-proof  building  for  the 
valuable  library  which  has  been  collected  during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  "of  the  nature  of  a  necessity  "  (p.  2 13) . 

The  Librarian  makes  a  full  report  on  the  needs  of  the  Library 
as  formulated  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation 
on  December  31, 1901,  to  study  that  subject.  The  Committee 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  building  which  would  fairly 
meet  these  needs  would  cost  not  less  than  $750,000.  There 
would  also  be  great  need  of  an  endowment  to  meet  the  larger 
cost  of  administration  and  service  in  the  larger  building.     The 
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Committee  proposed  no  specific  plaDR  for  the  Dew  building,  and 
made  no  recommendatiun  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of 
enlarging  the  present  building  or  beginning  anew.  The  acces- 
sions of  the  year  to  the  library  in  Gore  H&U  were  14,017, 
beside  17,679  pamphlets.  The  Librarian  mentions  that  the 
Library  has  doubled  in  size  since  1881,  and  quadrupled  since 
ltj61,  and  he  adds  (p.  219)  :  "  It  is  evident  that  at  some  point 
the  present  policy  of  maintaining  intact  the  accumulations  of  a 
large  library  must  be  modified."  The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity coincides  with  this  opinion,  and  thinks  that  this  modifica- 
tion of  traditional  policy  should  be  determined  before  the  plans 
of  ft  new  or  enlarged  building  for  the  University  Library  can 
he  intelligently  considered.  The  Librarian's  report  gives  some 
evidence  of  a  decrease  in  the  use  of  Gore  Hall  books  in  several 
directions,  but  the  decline  is  not  serious.  The  Library  of 
Congress  is  doing  a  great  service  to  all  other  libraries  in  the 
country  by  furnishing  on  request  its  own  printed  catalogue 
cards  for  use  in  the  catalogues  of  other  libraries.  The  College 
Library  avails  itself  of  these  cards,  and  thereby  makes  a  large 
saving  (p.  234).  The  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  per- 
fectly carried  out,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  greater  and  greater 
service  throughout  the  country. 

The  Cui-atxir  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  points  out  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  collection  and  of  the  library  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable accessory.  The  present  building  has  served  its 
purpose  well  for  nearly  forty  years,  but  is  now  entirely  out- 
grown. A  more  spacious  and  thoroughly  fire-proof  herbarium 
building  is  urgently  needed.  It  might  advantageously  make 
part  of  a  building  devoted  entirely  to  the  uses  of  the  Botanical 
Department ;  and  such  a  building  would  be  conveniently 
placed  near  the  University  Museum.  In  the  announcement 
of  the  courses  for  the  year  now  current,  made  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  spring  of  1902,  two  courses  in 
systematic  botany  were  included  for  the  first  time,  one  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Fernald  on  the  Classification  of  Flowering  Plants, 
with  special  reference  to  the  flora  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  other  a  research  course  on 
the  Taxonomy  of  Phanerogams  by  Professor  Robinson. 
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Several  decided  improvements  were  made  at  the  'Botanic 
Garden  during  the  year,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
Director  (p.  242) .  Both  the  Grarden  and  the  Botanical  Museum 
afford  numerous  opportunities  for  persons  who  are  disposed  to 
give  money  in  email  sums  or  large  for  the  promotion  of  botani- 
cal science,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  living  specimens,  or  of 
botanical  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  trades.  The  Director 
makes  special  reference  to  the  constant  help  which  the  Botani- 
cal Department  received  from  the  late  Hollis  H.  HunnewQll, 
of  Wellesley,  who  was  throughout  hie  long  life  one  of  the  most 
generous  benelactors  of  the  University,  and  especially  of  the 
Department  of  Botany,  in  which  his  own  tastes  and  horticul- 
tural enterprieea  led  him  to  take  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  Ware  collection  of  Bloschka  models  of  flowers  in  glass 
continues  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  visitors  to 
the  University,  both  American  and  foreign,  both  those  who 
have  some  licquaintaDce  with  botany  and  those  who  have  not. 
It  is  a  unique  exhibition  of  artistic  handiwork,  marvellously 
accurate,  delicate,  and  beautiful. 

At  the  Arnold  Arboretum  the  collection  of  North  American 
woods  presented  to  the  Arboretum  nine  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Morris  K.  Jesup  has  Iteen  arranged  in  suitable  glass  cases, 
and  is  now  properly  displayed  and  labelled  as  described  by  the 
Director  (p.  248).  Mr.  Jesup  was  good  ennu^  to  supply 
the  glass  cases  needed  for  this  important  collection.  The 
labels  give  in  a  condensed  form  much  useful  information. 
Professor  Sargent  has  published  two  supplementary  volumes 
of  his  monumental  Silva  of  North  America.  The  first  volnme 
of  the  series  appeared  in  October,  1890,  and  the  last  of  the 
fourteen  in  December,  1902.  With  characteristic  vigor  the 
Director  has  now  begun  the  publication  of  a  new  aeries  on 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  which  ia  intended  chiefly  to  make  known 
the  new  or  rare  plants  of  the  Arboretum,  and  other  undescribed 
woody  plants  from  different  pai-ts  of  the  world.  Sixty-eight 
givers  contributed  144,760  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  during  the  year  ltfOl-02,  and  the  total  endowment 
of  the  Arboretum  amounted  on  the  Slst  of  July,  1902,  to 
$312,755.69.  As  the  Director  has  repeatedly  testified,  the 
endowment  of  the  Arboretum  is  wholly  inadequate.    It  has  lieen 
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able  to  do  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  on  its  laige 
estate,  first,  because  the  City  of  Boston  has  constructed  all  tJiie 
driveways  and  gravel  paths  and  graded  the  contiguous  slopes ; 
and  secondly,  because  lai^  annual  gifts  for  immediate  expendi- 
ture have  been  made  by  friends  interested  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Since  the  care,  improvement,  and  renewal  of  the 
collections  of  living  specimens,  and  the  introduction  of  newly- 
discovered  plants  require  constant  large  expenditures,  the 
present  endowment  of  the  Arboretum  ought  to  be  trebled. 

The  laboratories  of  BoyUton  Hall  proved  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  654  students  who  wished  to  study  chemistry  in  the 
year  1901-02.  At  tlie  opening  of  the  aecond  half  of  the  year 
there  were  still  fifteen  men  who  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do  no 
laboratory  work,  seven  of  whom  were  stodents  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  for  whom  chemistry  whs  a  prescribed  study. 

The  laboratories  having  proved  inadequate  for  several  years, 
the  Corporation,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  caused  to  be  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Hall  a  low  one-story  building,  which 
furnishes  desks  for  two  divisions  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  men 
each.  The  cost  of  the  building  with  its  equipment  was  only 
about  18,000 ;  but  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  comfortable  of 
the  elementary  laboratories.  It  is  used  at  present  only  in  the 
afternoons.  This  structure  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  tem- 
porary device,  until  the  Division  of  Chemistry  can  be  pro- 
vided with  new  quarters,  ample  in  size,  and  fitted  with  all  the 
best  appliances  for  giving  chemical  instruction  and  carrying  on 
chemical  research. 

For  work  on  gases,  Professor  Richards  needed  another  room 
in  which  mechanical  power  conld  be  used.  A  good  room  was 
offered  to  him  in  Pierce  Hall,  where  all  the  needed  facilities 
were  at  hand;  but  Professor  Kicharda,  and  the  Division  of 
Chemistry,  thought  it  better  for  him  to  remain  in  Boylston 
Hall.  An  additional  room  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Hall  was  therefore  fitted  up  for  him.  Fifteen 
papers  were  issued  from  the  Laboratory  during  the  year,  for 
twelve  of  which  Professor  Richards  was  responsible. 

Since  Boylston  Hall  is  now  utilized  to  the  utmost,  and  is 
incapable  of  convenient  enlargement  on  ite  present  site,  it  is 
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clear  that  &  new  building  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  accom- 
modatiuus  for  the  Division  of  Chemistry. 

The  Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  tells 
how  the  cost  of  power  in  the  machine  shop  was  reduced 
one-half  by  cutting  the  main  shaft  in  two,  and  running  the 
halves  by  separate  motors.  The  shafting  had  been  consuming 
too  much  power.  The  number  of  students  electing  the  courses 
in  physics  has  increased  of  late  years  —  a  very  welcome  phe- 
nomenon. The  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  fund  for  oiiginal 
research  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  advanced  studies  in  the 
laboratory. 

A  report  fi-om  tlie  Division  of  Engineering  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  President's  Report  (p.  257).  The  Chairman 
of  the  Division,  Professor  Hollis,  points  out  that  the  enrolment 
in  this  Division  greatly  exceeds  the  enrolment  in  the  other 
Divisions  which  have  laboratory  courses,  and  that  the  number 
of  courses  offered  is  also  greater.  He  shows  too  that  the 
average  number  of  students  per  course  is  higher  in  the  Division 
of  Engineering  than  in  any  other  of  the  laboratory  Divisions 
except  chemistry,  where  the  very  large  number  of  students 
in  Chemistry  1  gives  the  Division  of  Chemistry  first  place  in 
this  respect.  Finally,  he  demonstrates  that  the  average  num- 
l>er  of  students  per  teacher  in  the  Division  of  Engineering  is 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  four  Divisions.  The 
inference  from  tliesc  facts  is  that  the  Division  of  Engineering 
is  undermanned ;  so  that  each  instructor  has  on  the  average 
too  many  students  in  his  course.  Several  new  appointments 
in  the  Division  were  made  in  the  year  under  review  to  take 
effect  at  the  oi^ening  of  the  current  year, — among  tliem  the 
appointment  of  a  full  profensor  of  electrical  engineering.  Pro- 
fessor Ilollis  also  compares  the  numitor  of  enrolments  with 
the  number  of  course.'*  in  the  fourteen  Divisions  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (p.  -")i^),  and  brings  out  tlie  great  inequal- 
ities which  exist  among  tlic  Divisions  in  this  respect.  It 
slifiuld  l)c  observed  tlitil  a  Division  which  ofiers  many  advanced 
coiii'ses  and  relatively  few  olenientary  courses  appears  to  dis- 
tidvauliige  in  (bis  liible.     Professor  Hollis  makes  stmie  interest- 
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iDg  remarks  on  the  present  needs  of  engineering  at  Harvard, 
and  on  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line  between  pure  and 
Applied  science.  He  maintains  that  no  univei-sity  can  in  these 
^ays  limit  its  field  of  work  to  subjects  which  are  ordinarily 
classified  as  pure,  and  that  no  technical  school  can  succeed  if 
it  gives  nothing  but  courses  in  applied  science. 

The  instruction  in  surveying  and  railroad  engineering,  which 
must  be  taken  by  students  of  engineering,  is  now  given 
altogether  in  the  suuimci',  but  is  required  of  the  students  just 
as  much  as  any  of  the  instruction  given  in  term  time.  After 
a  five  years'  experiment,  beginning  in  1895  on  the  estate  of 
Professor  Shaler  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  University  ac- 
quired, through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson, 
an  establishment  of  its  own  for  this  summer  teaching.  The 
Engineering  Camp  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  Squam 
Lake  in  New  Hampshire,  on  an  estate  comprising  nearly  three 
hundred  acres,  and  having  a  frontage  on  the  lake  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  tihore  ia  mostly  wooded ;  but  large  portions 
of  the  tract  are  open,  and  the  general  surface  is  irregular  and 
rough.  It  is  a  territory  very  well  adapted  for  field-teaching 
■of  the  elements  of  surveying  and  earth-work.  Four  wooden 
buildings  have  been  erected  near  the  lake,  which  provide  living 
rooms  and  drafting  rooms,  a  dormitory,  a  kitchen,  a  dining 
ixjom,  and  servants'  quarters,  A  grove  near  by  affords  room 
for  tents,  many  students  preferring  tents  to  the  doiToitoiy. 
Most  of  the  tents  are  12'X15'  in  area,  and  are  provided  with 
wooden  floors.  Such  a  tent  accommodates  four  students.  In 
summer  the  camp  is  reached  by  a  launch  from  Ashland,  across 
the  lake;  and  Mr.  George  \V.  Weld  of  Boston  last  summer 
gave  the  camp  an  excellent  launch,  suitable  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  camp  may  also  be 
reached  from  Centre  Harbor  by  road.  The  programme  of 
study  comprises  six  weeks  of  land  surveying,  two  weeks  of  geo- 
detic surveying  (with  night  work) ,  and  three  week.s  of  railroad 
surveying ;  so  that  the  camp  is  open  for  eleven  weeks.  Students 
divide  themselves  into  working  parties  of  four,  each  party  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  one  of  its  members  as  chief.  An 
assistant  has  charge  of  throe  of  these  parties.  The  camp  is 
aroused  at   6  a.m.,   and  the   working  day   Itrgins  at   7  a.m. 
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Luncheon  is  eaten  wherever  the  parties  happen  to  be  at  work. 
The  working  day  ends  at  four ;  and  dinner  is  served  at  5  p.m. 
Each  party  makes  a  report  at  the  end  of  the  day,  which  enablea 
the  instructor,  in  conference  with  his  assistants,  to  determine 
each  party's  programme  for  the  following  day.  Every  student 
must  have  his  own  field  book;  and  each  party  must  make  a 
complete  set  of  notes  for  the  survey  entrusted  to  them.  Each 
member,  of  a  party  serves  in  turn  as  head  of  the  party.  AU 
the  maps  of  each  survey  are  plotted  to  the  same  scale  ;  and  the 
assistants  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  plotting. 

This  active,  open-air  life,  combined  with  an  intellectual 
occupation,  has  proved  enjoyable  and  usefiil ;  so  that  the  camp 
has  already  justified  the  very  reaaonable  expenditures  which 
have  been  made  upon  it.  The  University  provides  the  in- 
struction and  the  whole  outfit ;  and  the  students  pay  for  their 
own  board  and  lodging,  the  charges  for  which  have  thus  far 
not  exceeded  a  dollar  a  day.  In  the  summer  of  1902,  93 
students  lived  at  the  camp,  about  half  of  whom  were  under- 
graduates of  Harvard  College.  This  mode  of  life  has  seemed 
to  the  University  teachers  who  have  conducted  the  camp,  or 
watched  its  development,  so  wholesome  and  profitable,  that 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  ext«nd  the  use  of  this  fine 
estate  to  other  departments  of  the  Scientific  School,  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  Between  the 
18th  of  June  and  the  3d  of  September  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  mathematics,  which  underlie  the  proper 
engineering  studies,  might  be  given  at  Squam  Lake  under 
very  healthy  conditions,  provided  that  a  suitable  outdoor  occu- 
pation for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  could  be  invented  for  the 
students.  Such  an  occupation,  analogous  to  the  outdoor  work 
of  the  students  of  surveying,  would  obviously  be  necessary. 

The  expenditure  upon  the  Squam  Lake  estate  has  thus  far 
been  very  moderate.  In  1900-01  Mr.  Francis  L.  Higginson 
gave  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  construction 
of  the  camp;  and  Mr.  James  J.  Higginson  gave  $200.  Id 
1901-02  an  anonymous  contributor  gave  $700,  and  Mr.  James 
J.  Higginson  $100.  In  1901-02  the  Corporation  spent  $1550 
for  instruments  to  be  used  at  the  camp,  but  in  the  same  year 
received  $854.90  more  than  they  expended  for  the  running 
expenses  of  the  camp. 
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The  Psychological  Laboratory  has  gained  what  it  is  hoped 
will  prove  a  permaneDt  method  of  publication  through  the 
Payehologioal  Review.  The  first  volume  of  the  "Harvard 
Psychological  Studies,"  containing  nearly  700  pages,  will  be 
issued  shortly.  There  are  sixteen  papers  iu  this  volume  which 
group  themselves  as  studies  iu  perception,  memory,  aesthetic 
feeling,  and  animal  psychology.  The  subjects  of  the  papers  in 
Animal  psychology  are  especially  interesting,  namely,  "  Psycho- 
It^cat  Processes  of  tJie  Fi-og,"  and  "  The  Formation  of  Habit 
Id  Crayfish."  The  Director  of  the  Laboratory  and  all  its 
students  feet  strongly  the  pressing  need  of  larger  quarters, 
such  as  the  new  Hall  planned  for  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy would  provide. 

The  Director  of  the  Observatory  desciibes  briefly  the  policy 
he  has  pursued  ever  since  he  was  appointed  Director  in  1876, 
— the  policy  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
scientific  outcome  from  the  available  income.  This  policy  has 
required  the  undertaking  of  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  and 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  observers  and  computers  shall 
continue  for  years  upon  work  of  the  same  character.  The 
establishment  of  the  Peruvian  Station  at  Arequipa  gave  wider 
application  to  this  policy  ;  for  it  then  became  possible  to  study 
the  entire  sky  instead  of  those  stars  only  which  are  visible  in 
Cambridge.  Good  examples  of  these  laige  pieces  of  routine 
work  are  the  Draper  Catalogue  which  describes  and  classifies 
the  spectra  of  10,000  stars,  the  30,000  measurements  of  the 
variables  in  w  Centanri,  the  Meridian  Circle  zones  +  50"  to 
+  55°  and  — 10°  to  — 14°,  each  of  which  contains  about 
-3,000  stars,  and  the  work  of  the  Meridian  Photometer  with 
which  more  than  a  million  measurements  have  been  made. 
This  field  of  work  has  been  occupied  without  interfering  in 
*ny  way  with  the  work  of  other  astronomers.  The  results 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  astronomical  science ; 
for  the  income  of  the  Observatory  has  increased  within  the 
same  (leriod  from  less  than  $20,000  a  year  to  $50,000,  and  in 
•consequence  the  namber  of  assistants  has  increased  from  six  to 
forty.  Nevertheless,  the  Observatory  has  many  needs,  such 
as  new  fire-proof  buildings,  funds  for  publication,  and  money 
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for  the  coDBtructioD  of  new  instrumeDts  of  proved  efficiency. 
An  aDonymous  gift  of  $20,000  made  in  1901-02  has  enabled  the 
Director  to  add  a  fire-proof  wing  to  tlie  building  which  contains 
the  invaluable  collection  of  photographs  of  the  sky.  This  addi- 
tion will  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  collection  for  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  With  the  exception  of  this  fire-proof  store- 
house the  buildings  of  the  Observatory,  which  are  of  wood,  are- 
old,  overcrowded  within,  and  in  too  dose  proximity  without. 
The  grounds  of  the  Observatory  are  spacious  and  handsome,, 
and  the  Director  hopes  that  persons  who  wish  to  erect  memo- 
rial buildings  on  University  grounds  where  buildings  last,  may 
select  the  Observatory  grounds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  reports- 
the  entrance  of  the  Department  of  Geology  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  new  geological  section  of  the  Museum  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  1901-02.  This  Department  vacated  rooms  in 
the  zoological  section  of  the  Museum,  and  hence  it  became 
possible  to  enlat^e  very  much  .the  accommodations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  in  the  northwestern  comer-piece  of  the 
Museum.  The  library  of  the  Museum  increases  in  a  truly  for- 
midable manner,  although  its  accessions  are  confined  strictly 
to  natural  history  subjecta.  The  Keeper  of  the  Museum 
accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz  on  bis  6Z|>edition  to  the  Maldivfr 
Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  coral  formations  were 
studied  in  every  possible  way  —  by  soundings,  photographs, 
surface-towing,  bottom- dredging,  and  shore-oollecting.  The 
publications  of  the  Museum  during  the  year  were  mor& 
numerous  than  usual. 

Professor  Mark,  Director  of  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 
reports  (p.  280)  the  number  of  students  in  the  various  classes 
of  Harvard  College,  the  Scientific  School,  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  who  attended  courses  in  zoot<^y 
during  the  year  under  review,  and  also  the  number  of  students 
of  Radclifie  College  who  received  instruction  in  zoology.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  number  is  small,  considering  that  in 
that  year  there  were  2,844  students  under  the  Faculty  of  Arta 
and  Sciences  and  451  students  in  Radclifie  College,  and  that 
nearly  one-balf  of  all  the  enrolments  were  in  the  elementary 
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oonrse  called  Zoology  1,  The  amall  resort  to  the  courses  in 
zo51ogy  is  due  to  the  fiict  that  the  sabject  ia  as  yet  supposed 
to  hare  but  few  applications.  Eren  College  and  Scientific 
students  who  propose  to  be  physicians  or  surgeons  are  often 
unaware  that  they  should  take  at  least  three  courses  in  zoology 
during  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  The  student  who  has 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  elements  of  zoology  and  botany, 
and  has  learned  the  technique  of  the  microscope,  comes  to  the 
study  of  medicine  with  great  advantages. 

The  description  of  the  new  building  for  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  Geography  is  the  feature  of  chief  interest  in  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  of  that  Department  (p.  285).  The 
new  quarters  are  spacious,  convenient,  and  attractive,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  their  value  to  both  teachers  and 
students.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  publications  of 
the  Department  during  the  year  related  to  geography  and 
meteorology. 

The  annual  publications  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  and  Ethnology  are  inci-easing  in  number  and 
value  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  anthro- 
pological and  ethnological  research  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Museum  also  increases  from  year  to  year.  It  follows  from 
these  facts  that  the  collections  increase  rapidly  in  interest  and 
value.  For  this  reason  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  Museum,  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  the 
original  quadrangle  designed  by  Professor  Louis  Agassis, 
should  be  built  without  delay.  The  sum  of  $150,000  is 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  completion  of  the  new  Semitic  Museum,  which  the  Uni- 
versity owes  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New 
York  City,  was  the  fact  of  chief  interest  in  1902  for  the  DivisioD 
of  Semitic  Languiiges  and  History.  The  Museum  accommo- 
dates all  the  ai'tivities  of  the  Division  ;  for  it  contains  three  lec- 
ture rooms  mid  the  library  as  well  as  exhibition  rooms  and  a 
room  for  the  Curator.  A  description  of  the  building  and  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  collections  therein  will  be  found  in  the 
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Ourator'a  report  (p.  301).  Valuable  gifts  were  received  and 
ottiers  promised  during  the  year.  Objects  were  also  purchased 
to  the  extent  of  about  $5,500.  The  Curator  is,  however,  con- 
vinced that  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  as  well  as  of  Semitic 
Archaeology,  may  best  be  promoted  by  actual  exploration  and 
excavation  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  or  Babylonia.  He  expresses 
the  hope  that  persons  interested  in  the  branches  of  learning 
which  the  Museum  illustrates  will  enable  the  University  to 
take  part  in  the  great  work  of  Semitic  exploration  and 
research  which  awaits  competent  field  students. 

Valuable  additions  were  made  to  the  Fogg  Art  Museum 
during  the  year  1901-02,  partly  as  indefinite  loans,  partly  by 
purchase.  The  acquisitions  of  original  works  of  art  were  all 
of  a  high  character.  They  include  precious  objects  of  Ancient 
Greek  and  Egyptian  art,  ten  prints  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum 
in  the  etched  utate,  a  water-color  drawing  by  Turner,  a  smalt 
early  drawing  by  the  same  master,  and  a  superb  drawing  of 
his  middle  period,  a  large  panel  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  and 
a  panel  by  John  Bellini.  When  the  Fogg  Museum,  was  first 
planned,  it  was  supposed  tliat  the  collection  might  be  confined 
to  casts,  prints,  and  photographs,  including  lantern  slides  ;  but 
it  has  already  become  clear  that  in  addition  to  these  collections 
of  reproductions,  the  Fogg  Museum  is  to  contain  a  selection  of 
valuable  original  works  of  art  in  considerable  variety.  In  one 
respect  the  building,  which  has  answered  its  original  purposes 
very  well,  is  not  adapted  to  this  new  use.  It  contains  no 
suitable  gallery  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings,  since  the  walls 
of  the  upper  story  are  not  well  lighted.  The  Museum  already 
includes  examples  of  the  early  Italian  schools  of  painting 
which  are  of  real  importance;  but  they  cannot  be  well  seen. 
Although  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  was  only  finished  in  1895,  it 
is  already  time  that  the  problem  of  enlarging  it  should  be 
carefully  studied,  particularly  with  a  view  to  obtaining  ample, 
well-lighted  wall  space  for  the  exhibition  of  paintings  and 
drawings. 

The  Department  of  Mineralogy  acquired  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  southwest  corner-piece  of  the  University 
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Museum  ;  so  that  its  laboratory  accommodations  are  now  good. 
The  Mineral  Collection  does  not  increase  as  it  should,  be- 
cause there  is  very  little  money  available  for  purchases.  The 
Curator  coutd  use  to  advantage  an  income  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  whether  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment  or 
gifls  for  immediate  use.  Minerals  were  the  material  of  one  of 
the  very  earliest  collections  made  for  Harvard  College ;  but 
of  late  years  the  University  has  not  been  able,  for  lack  of 
money,  to  keep  the  collection  in  the  leading  position  to  which 
its  age  entitles  it. 

The  important  events  at  Badcliffe  College  in  1901-02  were 
the  opening  of  Bertram  Hall,  and  the  conferring  of  the  first 
Radcliffe  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  Dean  calls 
attention  (p.  314)  to  the  fact  that  among  the  415  women  who 
had  taken  their  A.B.  degree,  or  a  certificate,  between  June, 
1883,  and  June,  1901,  inclusive,  the  first  death  occurred  in 
1902.  This  first  death  was  followed  by  two  others  before  the 
first  of  September,  1902.  The  death  rate  is  certainly  a  very 
low  one,  considering  that  nineteen  years  have  elapsed. 

Radcliffe  College  afibrds  admirable  opportunities  for  bene- 
factors who  wish  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Such  benefactions  might  take  the  form  of  buildings  or  of 
endowments ;  either  form  would  surely  be  immediately  and 
pennanentty  serviceable. 

The  Harvard  Union  did  not  succeed  during  its  first  year 
in  acquiring  »  membership  nnmerons  enough  to  support  it 
properly  with  the  low  fee  of  $10  for  active  membei'a.  It  was 
nevertheless  considered  imprudent  to  increase  this  fee.  The 
Union  could  not  pay  the  moderate  ground-rent  which  the 
University  charged  for  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Union, 
and  it  could  not  lay  aside  a  proper  sum  to  cover  deprecia- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  result  must  be  considered  a  very  fair 
one  for  the  first  year.  The  membership  to  the  middle  of 
December  of  the  current  year  presents  a  little  larger  total 
than  that  of  the  end  of  last  year,  the  life  memben^hips,  both 
graduate  and  student,  and  the  non-resident  memberships 
having  slightly  increased,  and  the  active  and  associate  mem- 
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berships  having  slightly  diminished.  There  being  in  Cam- 
bridge 3,686  students  and  594  teachers  and  other  officers, 
there  are  at  present  (December  19)  2,627  notive  and  associat© 
members  of  the  Union.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  thus  fiir 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  persons  eligible  to  the  Union  have 
failed  to  join  it.  There  is  need  of  500  more  active  members, 
or  2,000  more  life  members,  or  some  combination  of  these  two 
kinds  of  members  which  would  produce  $5000  a  year.  There 
are  now  (December  19,  1902)  880  life  members,  and  the  fees 
for  life  membership  are  funded.  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say 
that  the  Union  gives  its  members  a  great  deal  in  return  for 
its  annual  fee.  It  is  also  an  invaluable  social  centre  for  the 
student  body,  and  a  very  agreeable  place  for  hospitalities  to 
visiting  parents,  friends,  and  other  guests  in  Cambridge.  It 
commends  itself  greatly  to  every  experienced  university  official 
who  visits  Cambridge,  and  several  other  universities  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  reproduce  it  on  their  own  grounds. 

The  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  among  members  of  the 
University  continues  to  excite  some  apprehension  in  the  minds 
of  friends  of  the  higher  education.  The  rise  is  general,  and 
includes  lodgings,  food,  furniture,  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and 
the  provision  of  hooks  and  apparatus.  The  present  price  of 
board  in  Memorial  Hall  (about  $4.10  per  week)  is  higher  than 
the  highest  rate  of  board  in  private  houses  in  Cambridge  fifty 
years  ago.  The  poorest  student  of  to-day  in  the  cheapest 
college  dormitories  is  better  provided  with  light,  heat,  books, 
and  apparatus  than  the  richest  student  was  fifty  years  ago. 
The  rich  students  of  to-day  in  some  of  the  private  dormitories 
are  provided  with  luxuries  which  the  most  expensive  private 
houses  in  American  cities  do  not  provide, — such,  for  example, 
as  covered  courts  for  hall-play,  and  lai^e  swimming  baths  kept 
in  exquisite  order.  The  mode  of  life  of  professors  in  Cam- 
bridge has  not  changed  so  macb  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  life 
of  other  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  as  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  students  has  changed  in  reference  to  that  of  their 
predecessors.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  professors'  houses 
in  Cambridge  were  the  best  in  the  village.  Professors'  houses 
are  no  longer  the  best  *,  they  are  undoubtedly  more  comfortable 
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than  the  professoTs'  houses  were  one  hundred  years  ago,  bat 
the  houses  of  many  other  residents  now  much  surpass  theirs 
in  size  and  in  style.  The  rise  in  the  scale  of  living  is  general 
throughout  the  Ameincan  community,  and  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  university  life;  and  so  far  as  this  rise  procures 
any  comfort  or  security  for  health,  it  is  well ;  but  when  it  goes 
beyond  those  limits  and  adds  luxury  to  comfortable  living,  it 
is  not  well.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  private 
dormitories  are  objectionably  luxurious  :  a  few  are  too  luxuri- 
ous ;  but  several  private  investors  have  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  build  halls  for  students  which  are  large  and  well- 
equipped,  but  yet  make  no  extravagant  provisions  for  their 
occupants,  and  to  charge  rents  which  do  not  greatly  exceed 
the  rents  in  those  College  dormitories  where  the  prices  are 
highest.  The  University  cannot  expect  by  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers  to  repress  or  prevent  undue  luxury  among  its 
students ;  iJie  cooperation  of  parents  and  guardians  is  neces- 
sary to  this  end.  Fortunately  the  number  of  students  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  luxuries  is  relatively  very  small,  and  the 
mode  of  life  uf  a  great  majority  of  the  students  perforce  re- 
mains simple.  For  some  reasons  one  could  wish  that  the 
University  did  not  offer  the  same  contrast  between  the  rich 
man's  mode  of  life  and  the  poor  man's  that  the  outer  world 
offers ;  but  it  does,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  presence  of 
this  contrast  is  unwholesome  or  injurious.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  many  others,  the  University  is  an  epitome  of  the  modem 
world. 

The  Stillman  Infirmary  was  completed  by  Commencement, 
1902,  but  was  not  opened  until  the  beginning  of  the  current 
year.  The  establishment  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
The  Corporation  have  not  yet  learned  how  the  expenses  of 
the  Infirmary  are  to  be  met,  but  for  the  present  those  who 
resort  to  it  pay  $14  a  week  for  regular  hospital  accommoda^ 
tion,  diet,  and  nursing  in  a  ward,  and  higher  fees  for  a 
private  room  and  special  nursing.  These  rates  are  of  course 
prohibitory  for  poor  students.  An  effort  to  enroll  frum  among 
the  instructors  and  students  resident  in  Cambridge  two  thon- 
sand  men  who  would  pay  an  annual  fee  of  four  dollars,  in 
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return  for  which  they  should  be  entitled  to  ward  accommoda- 
tion and  nursing,  in  case  thej  were  aiok,  did  not  succeed. 
Rather  fewer  than  one  thousand  persons  desired  to  pay  auoh  an 
insurance  fee.  Thus  far  the  Corporation  have  hesitat«d  to 
impose  such  a  fee  on  all  students  resident  in  Cambridge. 
Three  small  fiinda  aggregating  $8,513  have  been  received,  the 
income  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  care  of  poor  students  at 
the  Infirmary. 

In  September,  1902,  there  came  before  the  Corporation  an 
interesting  proposition  from  a  coomiittee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Alumni  concerning  the  celebration  of  Commencement  week. 
The  Corporation  immediately  forwarded  it  to  the  several 
Faculties  with  a  request  for  their  advice,  but  the  current  year 
was  somewhat  advanced  before  the  advice  of  the  professional 
Faculties  was  received,  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
wishing  to  consult  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  has  not  yet 
made  reply. 

The  Comptroller  has  again  made  an  improvement  in  the 
accounts  annually  published  in  the  Treasui-er's  Statement. 
He  has  placed  at  the  head  of  Tables  I  to  XIV  (pages  56  to  97) 
the  gifts  for  capital  account,  if  any,  received  during  the  year. 
There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  School,  under 
which  head  a  separate  title  bas  been  created  called  "  Medical 
School  Undertaking."  During  the  progress  of  that  great  work 
s  separate  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  ren- 
dered each  year  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  aa  a  sub-head  in 
Table  VI. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  (p.  38)  that  a 
gain  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  "Brattle  Street  Reversion," 
amounting  to  $295,816.25,  was  credited  in  l!l01-02  to  the 
account  called  "Gains  and  losses  for  general  investments." 
This  transaction  is  an  unusually  interesting  one.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  Boston, 
March  12,  1818,  Mr.  John  Lowell  communicated  to  the  Cor- 
poration a  proposal  from  Messrs.  David  Greenough  and  Thomas 
B.  Wales,  proprietors  of  land  on  Brattle  Street,  to  convey  the 
same  to  the  President  and  Fellows  on  the  following  terms :  — 
That  the  Corporation  shall  assign  to  tbem  $70,000  of  6%  stock 
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at  the  present  market  value,  that  the  whole  of  said  land  ahall 
be  covered  by  its  proprietora  with  subatantinl  buildiuga  of 
atone  agreeably  to  a  plan  prodac«d,  and  that  these  buildings 
ahall  be  leased  by  the  Corporation  to  the  proprietors  for  one 
hundred  years  for  one  barley-corn  a  year,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  latter  are  to  repay  the  above  sam  of  $70,000  with 
interest.  The  Corporation  referred  this  proposition  to  Mr. 
John  Lowell  and  Mr.  John  Phillips  for  considemtlon,  who 
consulted  Messrs.  Prescott,  Steams,  and  Grorham  as  to  the 
l^ality  of  the  said  negotiation  and  contract.  These  gentle- 
men having  given  an  opinion  that  the  proposition  was  per- 
fectly legal,  and  might  be  carried  into  effect  without  risk, 
the  Committee  of  the  Corporation  reported  in  favor  of  accept- 
ing liie  proposition  of  Messrs.  Greenough  and  Wales,  provided 
that  the  sum  to  be  advanced  should  be  reduced  to  $50,000,  and 
that  the  rate  of  interest  from  the  time  of  the  advance  till  the 
year  1834  should  be  raised  to  ^\%.  With  tbese  modifications 
the  proposition  of  Messrs.  Oreenough  and  Wales  was  carried 
out.  This  lease  expires  in  June,  1919,  but  already  the  rever- 
sion has  been  bought  for  the  sum  named  above.  The  loans 
were  repaid  with  interest  as  agreed,  though  with  some  unan- 
ticipated delay.  Since  the  stores  built  on  the  land  with  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Corporation  increased  very  much  in 
value,  it  is  probable  that  the  transaction  was  a  profitable  one 
to  the  descendants  of  Messrs.  G-reenoogh  and  Wales.  It 
certainly  has  proved  a  profitable  one  to  the  President  and 
Fellows.  For  many  years  the  value  of  the  reversion  has 
been  carried  on  the  Treasurer's  books  at  $1,000.  All  the 
funds  represented  by  the  general  investments  share  in  the 
advantages  of  this  transaction. 

Of  all  University  endowments  the  most  fundamental  and 
permanently  valuable  are  endowed  professorships ;  for  they 
secure  good  teaching  generation  after  generation,  so  far  as 
security  can  be  predicated  of  any  human  contrivance  which 
depends  on  the  perpetuity  of  civilization.  The  two  essential 
provisions  at  any  seat  of  learning  are  teaching  and  accumu- 
lations of  books,  and  the  endowments  which  secure  these 
two  provisions  are  the  fundamental  endowments.     The  en- 
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dowed  professorships  in  Harvard  University  are  now  forty 
in  Dumber,  of  which  ten  have  been  provided  within  the  last 
six  years.  The  two  HolHs  professorshipB  are  the  earliest, 
for  they  date  from  1713  and  1726  respectively.  In  the  last 
thirty-five  years  of  the  18th  century  six  other  profesaorsbips 
were  founded.  Between  1814  and  1819  four  others  were 
established ;  and  between  1829  and  1892  inclusive  eighteen 
profeeeorahips  were  endowed  at  irregular  intervals.  Of  the 
ten  professorships  endowed  daring  the  last  six  years  seven 
have  endowments  of  $100,000  or  more,  whereas  many  of 
the  earlier  endowments  were  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
a  professor  even  at  ^e  time  they  were  given,  and  have 
since  become  still  more  inadequate.  Four  professorships 
were  endowed  in  the  year  under  review,  namely,  the  George 
Higginson  Professorship  of  Physiology,  the  James  Stillman 
Protessorahip  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  Professorship  of 
Architecture,  and  the  Professorship  of  Landscape  Architecture. 
The  Hollis  endowment  for  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  was  given  in  1713,  and  this  pro- 
fessorship has  been  held  by  a  line  of  seven  eminent  men, 
including  John  Winthrop  in  the  18th  century,  and  John 
Farrar  and  Joseph  Levering  in  the  19th.  The  Eliot  Professor- 
ship of  Greek  Literature,  endowed  in  1814,  has  been  held 
successively  by  Edward  Everett,  John  Snelling  Fopkin, 
Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  William  Watson  Goodwin,  and 
Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  The  Royall  Professorship,  which  was 
established  in  1815  under  the  will  of  Isaac  Royall  who  died 
in  1781,  has  been  held  successively  by  Isaac  Parker,  John 
Hooker  Ashmun,  Simon  '  Greenleaf,  William  Kent,  Joel 
Parker,  Nathaniel  Holmes,  James  Bradley  Thayer,  and  John 
Cbipman  Gray.  The  names  of  the  teachers  who  have  held 
these  three  endowed  professorships  well  illustrate  the  extra- 
ordinary productiveness  of  such  endowments.  On  the  other 
hand  the  names  of  the  benefactors  who  have  provided  pro- 
fessorship funds  are  conmiemorated  in  a  lively  and  lasting 
manner.  It  is  therefore  a  subject  for  hearty  congratulation 
that  the  present  generation  of  educational  benefactors  has 
resorted  in  so  many  instances  to  ^is  particular  form  of 
benefaction. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  observe  among  the  gifts  of  the  year  three 
which  are  reinforcements  of  funds  that  have  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Corporation.  The  Bowdoin  Prize  Fund 
given  by  Oovernor  James  Bowdoin  datea  from  1791.  In 
1901-02  Mr.  Q«orge  Sullivan  Bowdoin,  a  descendant  of 
Governor  Bowdoin,  added  $15,000  to  that  fund,  thus  doubling 
it.  In  the  same  year  the  George  C.  Shattuck  fund  in  the 
Medical  School,  which  dates  from  1853,  received  an  addition 
of  $13,500  from  the  sons  of  the  founder;  and  the  Jackson 
Fund,  which  dates  from  1859,  received  an  addition  of  $12,500 
from  a  kindred  sonrce.  These  reinforcements  of  old  funds 
have  occurred  before  in  the  history  of  Harvard  College  :  thus, 
the  Hersey  Professorship  fund  of  1772  was  doubled  in  1856  by 
Thomas  Lee'a  gift  of  $20,000,  and  the  Eliot  Professorship  fiind 
of  1814  was  increased  by  $10,000  in  1854  by  a  gift  from 
Jonathan  Phillips.  Again,  the  Hancock  Professorship  of  1765, 
which  had  a  fund  of  only  $6,000  down  to  1891,  has  now  a  fund 
of  $83,000  through  the  bequest  of  Charles  L.  Hancock,  a  remote 
descendant  of  the  founder.  These  instances  prove  that  the 
founders  of  wise  educational  endowments  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  descendant  will  reinforce  the  original  bene- 
faction if  it  become  inadequate,  and  will  take  satisfaction  in 
associating  himself  with  the  beneficent  work  of  his  ancestor. 
It  spears  that  this  expectation  vaay  be  fulfilled  even  after 
the  lapse  of  four  or  five  generations. 

The  professorships  of  architecture  and  landscape  architecture 
just  mentioned  were  endowed  last  summer  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson  Kobinson,  the  givers  of  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 
Informing  the  President  and  Fellows  that  they  intended  to 
add  to  the  endowment  of  $300,000  which  they  had  already 
provided  for  the  Hall,  they  recast  their  earlier  prescriptions 
concerning  the  uses  to  which  the  income  of  the  endowment 
should  be  applied.  This  new  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
endowment,  which  was  very  acceptable  to  tiie  President  and 
Fellows,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  (p.  346).  Among  the 
objects  of  the  enlarged  endowment  will  be  found  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  the  principal  professor  of  architecture  and 
the  professor  of  landscape  architecture. 
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On  the  6tb  of  March,  1902,  at  a  special  academic  session  io 
Sanders  Theatre,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred 
on  Prince  Heniy  of  Fmseia,  who  was  at  that  time  visidng  the 
United  States  as  the  personal  representative  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  guest  of  the  American  government.  This 
act  of  conferring  an  honorary  degree  on  a  foreign  prince  at  a 
special  session  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  respeotfiilly  invited  to  the 
following  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Faculties  and  Schools, 
and  the  Directors  of  the  Scientific  Estahlishments.  Theae 
reports  contain  not  only  the  usual  tabular  information,  but 
also  many  new  facts  and  valuable  discussions.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  any  satis&ctory  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  University 
without  reading  these  reports. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  Presidmt. 
CAJcraiDGB,  1!  imtmaxy,  I90S. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

To  THE  President  ok  the  UNivERsmf ;  — 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  of  presentiog  a  report  on  the  work  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciencee  for  the  academic  year  1901-03. 

Besides  the  President,  the  Faculty  contained  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  members,  of  whom  fifty-six  were  FrofeaBore,  two  Associate 
ProfesBorB,  twenty-eight  Assistant  Professors,  and  twenty-seven 
Instmctors.  Thronghont  the  year  five  memt>ers  were  os  leave  of 
absence ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  three  resident  members  died. 
The  number  of  Divisions  remained  as  in  1900-01 ;  but  the  Division 
of  the  Fine  Arts  was  subdivided  into  (A)  the  Department  of  History 
and  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  (B)  the  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture. Id  the  Division  of  Ancient  Languages  the  name  of 
Department  A,  Indo-Iranian  Langvages,  was  changed  to  Indie 
Philology. 

iTittruciion  given  in  1901-02. 

With  the  following  list  of  courses  of  instruction  that  were  actuaily 
given  under  the  authority  of  the  Faculty,  I  print  a  statement  of  the 
number  and  t^e  classification  of  the  students  in  each  course.  The 
figures  are  those  officially  returned  to  the  Recorder  by  the  several 
instructors  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  and  take  no  account  of 
persons  who,  regularly  or  irregularly,  attended  the  exercises  and  did 
the  work  of  a  course  without  being  oSlcially  recognized  as  members 
of  it.     The  abbreviations  are  those  ordinarily  used  in  such  lists : — 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION   GIVEN   IN   1901-03. 
Semitic  Languages  and  History. 
For  Ukderffraditatet  and  OraJuaiei :  — 
1.  Dr.  Hatkes.  —  Hebrew  (elumentary  course).  3  Se.,  1  So.     Totals. 

15.  FrofeBtor  Kbllmes.  —  HiBloiy  of  linel,  political  uid  bocIkI,  to  the  cftpture  of 

11  So.,  2  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  SO. 

16.  Prof eiior  Tor.  —  HiBtor;  of  pre-ChriBtian  Hebrew  Literature. 

1  Gr.,  2  8e.,  1  Ja.,  1  Sp.,  3  Di.     ToUl  8. 
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13.  Proteitoi  Tot.  —  HisMry  of  tbe  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparuou  of  other 

Semitic  religions.  S  Di.     Total  3. 

Primariiji  for  GradaaUi :  — 
ja.  Fro£e««or  ToT.^Hebrew  (second  conrw).     InierpretMion  of  puts  of  the 

Propheu  ftnd  the  Poetical  Books.  1  8e.,  I  8o.,  1  Sp.    Total  8. 

ifihf.  Di.  Haines. — Jewish  Aramaic — Interpi^tatioD  of  parts  of  Eira,  Uaoiel, 

and  the  Targnms.  1  R.     Total  1. 

Xia\f-  Dr.  Hath BB.— Classical  Aramaic  (Striae).  — Rodiger's  Chreslomathia 

Syriaca.    The  Peshitto  VeraioD  of  Uie  New  Testament. 

ISo.,  ISp.,  1  R.  Totals. 
{4.  Dr.  Hatkks.— Assyrian.  1  8e.    Total  1. 

XT.  Dr.  Hathbi.  — Arabic.     Na^ab  al  Holah.    The  Thoasand  and  One  Nights. 

1  8e.    ToUl  1. 
8.  Professor  Tot.  —  Arabic  (second  conrse).    TheMoallakAt;  Motenebbii  Ibn 

Haldnaj   tbe  KoriiQ.  I  Qr.     Total  1. 

lO'i^.  Professor  Tot.  — Fhoenlciao.  1  So.,  1  R.     Totals. 

Indo-Iianlan  lansnapa. 
For  Undtrgraduattt  oiki'  Oraduaiei :  — 
1  ^hf.  Dr.  Btdbb. — Elementary  Sanskrit.  1  Gr.,  1  8e.     Total  9. 

I  *hf.  Dr.  RiDBB.  —Elementary  Sanskrit  (continned).    1  Or.,  3  Be.     Total  S. 
Priniariiy  for  Graduatei ;  — 
ta  'A/-  Professor  L a nn an.  —  Advanced  Sanskrit  (course  for  rapid  reading). 

SOr.,  I  8e.,  IJn.  Total  4. 
tS'ft/'.  Professor  Lahhah. — Advanced  Sanskrit  (continned). 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.  Total  8. 
*'hf.  Professor  Lahkah.  — Advanced  PiU.  1  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Instr.  Total 8. 
S  *h/.  Professor  Larmam.  —  Advanced  Pill.  1  Se.,  1  Instr.    Total  S. 

CUMlcal  PUlolocj. 
Pritnarily  for  Undtrgraduatu : — 

a.  Dr.  Chasb.  — Covrse  for  Beginners.        1  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Fr.,  a  Sp.    Total  T. 

A.  Mr.  Habbib  and  Dr.  Cbasb.  —  Homer;  Attic  Prose.     CompositiOD. 

ajn.,  IBFr.     Totalis. 

B.  Professor  H.  W.  Shtth,  Asst.  PiofesBor  Guuck,  and  Mr,  Habbib.  —  Greek 

Literature.      Plato;    Lywas;    Xenopbon;    Elegiac,   Iambic,   and   I^rie 
Poets ;  Enripides.     Lectures  on  the  History  of  Greek  literature. 

9  8o.,  69  Pr.,  1  Sp.     Total  79. 
Bhf.  Dr.  Chabb.  —  Greek  Prose  Composition  (flm  course). 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  t  Jo.,  la  So.,  16  Fr.     Total  80. 

1.  Hr.  Habus.— Greek  Literature.    The  Period  of  Athenian  Supremacy. 

Herodotus;  Aescb^lns;  Plutarch;  Thucydides;  Aristophanes;  Sophocles. 

1  Gr.,  6  Jn.,  U  So.,  8  Fr.    Total  M. 
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5.  Ami.  pTofessoT  Clifiord  H.  Hookk.  —  Greek  Litermture.     Aristopbanei ; 

Thncf dides ;  Aescbylna;  SophocIeB.  1  Ju.,  17  So.     Total  18. 

3  hf.  Aert.  pTofeaiOT  C.  P.  Parkkr.  —  Greek    Prose    Compoiition    (tecond 

coune).  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  9  Ju.,  S  So.     Totkl  19. 

A.  Dr.  W.  W.  Bakbk.  — Cicero;  Virgil.    Compoiition. 

1  Se.,  8  So..  12  Fr.,  8  8p.,  1  Sc.    ToUl  86. 

B.  Profeifor  Howabd,  Ah(.  Profewori  C.  P.  Parker  and  Cliffobd  H.  Moobb, 

utd  Dr.  E.  K.  Rahd. — Latin  Litermture.     Livy;  Horace;  Terence. 

1  Ju.,  T  So.,  188  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  147. 
Shf.  Dr.  E.  K.  Rakd.  —  Lati 
English  narrative. 

1.  Professor  Hihtoh  Wahrbh  and  Asat.  Professor  C.  P.  Parkbb.  —  Ladn 
Literature.     Tadtns;  Horace;  Catnllns. 

1  Ja.,  31  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  88. 

a.  Professors  SHrrn,  Mintoh  Wabrbm,  Howakd,  Asst.  Professor  C.  P. 
Parkbb,  and  Dt.  E.  K.  Band.  — Latin  Literature.  General  Viev  of 
Latin  Poetrf.  1  Ju.,  a  So.     Total  8. 

3  Kf.  Frofeteor  Howard.  — Latin  Compotltian  (second  course). 

3  Gr.,  2  Se.,  9  Jn..  8  So.    Total  23. 
For  nndtrgTadiiatt$  and  Oraduatt* :  — 

e.  Professor  H.  W.  Smtth  and  Aist.  Profeitor  Odligk.  —  Greek  Literature. 
Demostbenes ;  Aeechines;  Aetchflus;  So^oclet;  Aristophanes. 

4  Or.,  8  Se.,  15  Ju.     Total  21. 
T  hf.  Professor  Wright. — Greek  Prose  Composition  (third  course). 

»  Or.,  S  Se.,  S  Ju.     Total  17. 
9  \f.  Asst.  Professor  Ropse.  —  Introduction  to  the  Stud;  of  the  Nev  Testament. 
I  Se.,  S  So.     Total  S. 
8.  FrofeiBor  Wrioht.  —  Greek  Philoaoi^j.    Plato;  Aristotle. 

8  Or.,  9  Se.,  1  Ju.     Totd  18. 
16.  Hr.  Harris.  —  Greek  Literatnre.    The  Homeric  Poems,  irtth  studies  of  their 
influence  to  the  time  of  the  Renaissance. 

S  Gr.,  6  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  So.    Total  19. 

6.  Professor    Howard.  —  Latin    Literature.      Suetonius;     Plinj';     JuTenal; 

Martial.  8  Or.,  1  Se.,  IT  Ju.,  I  So.     Total  3S. 

Ihf.  Asst.  Professor  C.  P.  FARKBm.- 


10.  Professor  MoBOAS.- 
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Primarily  for  Qraduata:  — 

Classical  Philoloot. 

S6.  Asst.  FrofesBor  CurroBD  H.  Hoork.  —  Proteminuy.  Introduction  to  the 
methodB  of  Criticum  and  Reieixch,  with  special  refereDce  to  the  teztuil 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  Classical  Anthors.  14  Gr.     Total  14. 

68  'fc/-  Profeiior  H.  W.  Smtth.  — Greek  Lyric  Poetry.  8  Or.    Total  8. 


ei.  Asat.  ProfeMorGDLtCK.  — The  Plays  of  Enripidet.  6  Or.     Total  S. 

40.  ProfesBor MOBOAH.  —  Literary CrlticitmiD Antiqait]'.    AriBtotle;  Longinns; 
Horace;  QointiliMi.  4  Gr.    Tot«14. 

47.  ProfeBsor  Miirroti  Warbbk. — Tbe  Comediea  of  Tetenoe. 

10  Gr.     Total  10. 

{4I'V.  Professor  SMrTH.  —  dcero'sCorreBpondeuce.  6  Se.,  8  K.     Total  T. 

fi6'Ji/.  Professor  Howard.  —  The  Beigns  of  CtandiDB  and  Nero.  —  Snetouint 
aodTadtns.  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Sp.     Totals. 

ST  'J^.  Dr.  B.  K.  Rahd.  —  Boethias  (Consolatio  Pbilowiphiae) .     1  Gr.    Total  1. 

12.  Professor  Smitb.  —  History  of  Ladn  Literature  (Prose) . 

IS  Gr.,  1  Se.     Total  14. 

S4 'A/.  Asst.  Professor  Gdlick.  —  Greek  Giammar  (Sounds  and  Inflections). 
Stody  of  Dialectic  Inscriptions.  9  Gr.     Total  9. 

tGS*fc/.  Professor  U.  W.  Smttb.  —  Greek  Graminar  (Syntax).     6  Gr.     Total  S. 

XiS*hf.  Professor  Uihton  Waxbbm. — Interpretation  of  Latin  Inscriptions  im- 
portant for  their  Language  or  Content.  1  Gr.,  1  R.    Total  8. 


fiS  *jl>^.  Professor  Moboah.  —  Isaens  and  the  Greek  Laws  of  Inberitanee. 

1  Gr.    Total  1. 
61  *A/.  Professor  How  ABD.  — Roman  Political  Antiquities.  8  Gr.     Totals. 

87.  Professor  Whitb.  — The  PriTate  Ufe  of  the  Greeks  (second  course).  In- 
vestigations of  the  literary  and  monumental  sources  and  study  of  special 
topics.  !Gr.     Total!. 

20.     Thb  Sehiiiaht  or  Clasbioal  Phii.oi/>ot. 
Professors  Whitb  and  Mintoh  Wahbzm,  Directors  for  1901-03.  —  Training 
in  pliiiological  criticism  and  research.     Text-criticism  and  interpretation 
of  Greek  and  Latin  authors :  for  1001-02,  Aristophanes  and  Plaatns. 

8  Or.    Tond  8. 
EnEllsh. 
FrxmaTily  for  Undtrgradiiaia  :  — 

A.  Professors  A.  S.  Hill  and  Brioos.  Asst.  Professor  Hurlbut,  Dr.  Matha- 
DiRR,  and  Messrs.  Copbland,  J.  O.  Hart,  Ndttbb,  Notes,  Qbbbnodob, 
MooBB,  Cablrton,  HiDBonT  and  Rbtnolds.  —  Rhetoric  and  Gn^lsh 
Composition.      1  Ja.,  10  So.,  386  Fr.,  87  3p.,  140  Sc,  I  Bn.     Total  676. 
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BChf.  Mr.  T.  Hall  and  an  uiutant.  —  English  Composition. 

1  Gr,,  2  So.,  a  Fr.,  70  Sc,  1  B.     Total  76. 
81.  Aast.  Ptofeuor  Gabdihbr,  Dr.  Matnadies,  and  Meun.  Weli^  and  SiLLa. 
—  English  Composition. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  16  Ju.,  77  So.,  35  Fr.,  U  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  154. 
39.  Mt.  la  Rosb,  and   Hessrs.  Steabki,  Johhston,  and   Habvih.  —  English 
Composition. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  iS  Ja.,  Ill  So.,  69  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  219. 
38  hf.    Professors  A.  S.  Hill,  Bbiogh,  Wbndell,  and  Kittredob,  and  Messrs. 
J.  G.  Habt  and  Genthbb.  —  Eoglisb  Literature.     History  and  Develop- 
ment of  EngliBb  Literature  in  oatUne.  185  Fr.,  11  Sp.     ToUd  148. 
IS.  MeMH.  H.  B.  HtrHnHaTON  aad  H.  L.  Pbbhcott.  —  The  Forms  of  PnbUo 
Address.                  20  Se.,  89  Jo.,  46  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  109. 
80>'*.   Hr.  Bolliko.  — Debadi^.                      18  Se.,  32  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  43. 

.,  3  Sc.     Total  lis. 

For  UndergraduaxtB  and  Oraduaif  .•  — 
i'kf.  Dr.  ScBOPiBLD.  —  Anglo-Saxon. 

8  Or.,  7  Se.,  7  Ju.,  4  So.,  3  Sp.     ToIaI  38. 
48'&/.   Professor  KiTTRiDOB.  —  The  English  Language.    Studies  in  the  Sonrcei 
and  Hittory  of  the  English  VocabvluT. 

18  Or.,  4  Se.,  10  Jo.,  7  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.     ToUtl  Sa. 
1.  Dr.  F.  N.  RoBiNSOK  and  Dr.  Nbilhom.  —  English  LileraniTe.     Chancer. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jd.,  1  Sp.     Total  IS. 
S6.  Asst.  Professor  Gabdihbb.  —  English  Literatare.     The  EogUsb  Bible. 

3  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Ju.,  1  Sp.     Total  16. 
3.  Professor  Kittbbimib.  —  English  Literature.     Shskspere  (six  plajs). 

31  Gr.,  34  Se.,  3!  Ju.,  23  So.,  I  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.     TotjJ  96. 


ll^hf.  Dr.  Nbilsov.  — EogUsbLiteratare.     Milton. 

10  Gr.,  18  Se.,  17  Ju.,  36  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  I  Sc,  1  Bu.     Tola!  76. 

43 'A/-   I^r.  ScHOPiBLD. — The  Litenii7  HIstor;  of  England  from  the  Normau 

Conquest  to  Chaucer.      9  Gr.,  9  Se.,  7  Jn,,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.     Total  33. 


Sib'kf.  Dr.  Nbilson  and  Mr.  Gbktheb.  —  English  Literature,  from  the  death 
of  Spenser  to  the  Closing  of  the  Theatres  (1699-1642). 

5  Or.,  7  Sc,  6  Jo.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  87. 

16'A/.  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Johnston. —  English  Literature.     From  the  Closing 
of  the  Theatres  to  the  death  of  Dr;den  (1643-lTOO) . 

3  Gr.,  13  Sc,  18  Jn.,  8  So.,  4  Fr.,  8  Sp.     Total  48. 
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ia'hf.    Mr.  Cofelamd  and  Mr.  Betkolds.  —  En^h  Litentare.     From  tbe 
p«bbc«ti0Q  of  the  Lyricftl  Bklkda  to  the  duth  of  Scott  (1798-1833) . 

11  Or,  TO  Se.,  124  Ju.,  86  So.,  9  Fr.,  13  Sp.,  14  Sc.     Total  836. 

Bb*hf.   Mr.  Flktchkb   uid   Hr.  Gehtitbr.  —  English  LlteratuTc.      From  tbe 
death  of  ScoU  to  the  death  of  TeDDTSon  (lBSa-lS92). 

10  Or.,  47  Se.,  12B  Ju.,  116  Bo.,  34  Fr.,  12  Sp.,  16  Sc.     Total  S49. 

411V'  PrafeBior  A.  S.  Hiu.  aod  Mr.  J.  O.  Habt.  ~  Engliah  LiterMnre.    Rl»- 

toTy  and  Derelopment  of  Bngliah  Literature  in  outline  trom  1700  to  1900. 

16  Se.,  14  Jn.,  19  So.,  I  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  64. 

87 'V-  Dr.  HATTiADiBB.  —  EngUib  Literature.    The  Storj  of  King  Arthnr, 
from  Maloi7  to  the  present  tine. 

1  Or.,  13  Se.,  11  Jn..  18  So.,  1  Fr.,  S  Sp..  1  8c.     Total  47. 

S&hf.  ProfeMor  A.  S.  Hill  and  Hr.  Cobb— Engllth  Literature.    Tbe  Begin- 
ning) of  tbe  English  Norel.  3  Or.,  8  Se.,  G  Ja.,  4  So.    Total  14. 

SS  *hf.  Profetior  Wbmdrll.  —  EngliBh  literature.     The  Worki  of  Shaktpere. 
7  Or.,  66  Se.,  41  Jn.,  47  So,,  8  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  3  9c.,  1  Di.     Total  164. 

88 'V-  ProfeMorWBNDBLLand  Mr.  GRBBRDtiaa. — Engliah  Literature.'  Literary 
Hiator;  of  America. 

4  Or.,  33  Se.,  86  Jn.,  31  So..  1  Fr..  3  Sp.,  3  Sc.    Total  89. 

13.  Profeasor  Wehdbll.  —  Eng-liah  CompoaitioD. 

7  Or,.  10  Se.,  11  Jd.,  6  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  Sc.    Total  87. 

JWntartJy  for  Oraduatt$ :  — 

8  'V-  y>T-  F.  1 

S6*A/.  Dr.  F.  N.  Robihhoh.— Anglo-Saxon 


CnURSBS    OF   RBaBAKCH. 

30.  The  inatractora  in  Engliah  held  themaeWea  teodj  to  aMin  and  advlae 
competent  Oradnaie  Stndeata  who  might  propose  plans  uf  special  study  in 
the  langnage  or  literature  of  the  periods,  or  in  Uie  topics,  mentioned  below. 
Such  plans,  haweTer,  mnbt  in  each  case  have  met  the  approral  of  the 
Department. 

I.   Fbriods. 

b.    ProfeworKiTTREDOE.  — Middle  English.  3  Or.     Totals 
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Gennanic  LansoagM  and  LiteratuiM. 

Frivarity  for  Vndtrgraduata :  — 

A.  Dn.  BuBWiKTH,  CoAR,  Ssnnmi,  and  Jbssbn,  and  Heiart.  Rsmo,  Duimtbb, 

mnd  Lawrbncb.  —  Elementary  Conrae. 

S  Gr.,  4  Se.,  2  Jn.,  7  So.,  196  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  16  8c.,  1  Bn.     ToUl  989. 

D.  Dn.  BiBswisTH  and  Skirmeb,  and  Meiirs,  Rnsu  and  Dbihtbb.  — Elemen- 

tarjt  Conrae.  68  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  09. 

B.  Mr.  W.  G.  HowASD.  —  Elemental;  Course  (5  dmes  a  veek,  coantlng  aa  two 

counei).  .  1  Se.,S8FT.,  ISp.     Total  30. 

C.  Dtb.  Coar  and  Skimhkr,  and  Mr.  Kendall.  —  German  Prose  and  Poetry 

1  Or,,  1  Se.,  1  Ju.,  S  So.,  68  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  5  Sc.     ToUl  78. 
lo.  Dn.  WAI.Z  and  Coab,  and  Mr.  WBRHxaR.  —  Qerman  Proie  and  Poetry. 

1  Se.,  4  Jr.,  50  So.,  S  Fr.,  8  8p.,  4  Sc.     Total  65. 
It.  Auociate  Profeuor  Bartlktt.  —  German  Proie.     Subjects  in  History  and 
Biography.  2  Se.,  S  Ju.,  16  So.,  8  Er.,  1  Sp.,  2  Sc.     Total  36. 

\t.  Dr.  jRaBBK  and  Mr,  Rebd.  ~  German  Yiok.     KarratiTe  and  description. 

8  Se.,  1  Ju.,  10  So.,  10  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  S8  Sc,  I  Bn.     Total  69. 
Fhf.  Mr.  W.  Q,  HowABD.- 

(flrat  course). 
Okf.  Dr,  Coar 
eourae). 
Hkf.  Dr.  BiERwiBTH.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  German. 

8  Se.,  i  Jo.,  1  So.,  I  Ft.    Total  14. 
8a.  Aisociate   Professor  BARTLErt   and   Dr.  Walk.  ^  Introduction   to  Ger- 
man Literature  of  (he  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,     I>esiing, 
Goethe,  and  Schiller;  ballads  and  lyrics;  composition. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se,,  7  Ju,,  84  So.,  SB  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  67. 
8i.  Mr.  W.  G.Howard,  —  Introdnction  to  German  Literatore  of  the  Bi^teenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries.    Selections  from  the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe, 
and  Schiller.     Oennan  Ballads  and  Lyrics;  compositiun, 

a  Se.,  e  Ju.,  11  Bo.,  6  Fr.     Total  36. 

8.  Dr.  BisRwiBTH.  —  Schiller  and  hit  Contemporaries.     Lesaing;   Schiller; 

Goethe.  1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  8  Jn.,  10  So.,  8  Fr.,  3  Sp.    TotiJ  36. 

4.  Professor  vow  Jaoemahh.  —  Ooethe  and   hia  Time.      Lessing;    Schiller; 

Goetfae.  4  Se.,  18  Jn.,  10  So.,  16  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  8  Sc.     Total  46. 

Obrman  Litkratorb. 
For  Uhdergraduaiti  and  Qradaatei :  — 
6.  Dr,  BiEHwiBTH —  History  of  German  Literature  to  the  Sinetcentli  Century, 
with  special  study  of  the  Classic  Periods  of  the  Twelfth  anil  Eighteenth 
Centuries.  S  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  6  So.,  1  Fr,     Total  IB. 

26  V-  !>"■■  Jesben.  — Oermao   Lilerature  in  the   flrit  halt  of  the  Nineteenth 
CentQiy.     Kleiat;  Uhland;  Heine. 

4  Or,,  8  Se.,  4  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  19. 
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S6  *\f.  Dr.  Jbhbh.  —  GenDmn  LiterUnre  in  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centni7.     The  DeTelopment  of  the  Novel  and  the  Dnuuk. 

3  Or.,  5  Se.,  4  Jd.,  S  So.,  1  Fr.  Tot«l  16. 
8.  Dr.  W*i,z.  — German  Literitnre  in  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centariei. 
Nibelangenlied ;  Kndron ;  Hartmann ;  Wolfram ;  Walther  Ton  der 
Vogelveide.  Traiulatiou  into  modern  German.  8  Gr.,  I  Se.  Total  9. 
Whf.  Ht.  W.  G.  HowAno.  —  German  LiterMnre  In  the  Sixteenth  Centat;. 
Homaniim  and  Beformadon.  Hutten,  Lather,  Ham  Sachs,  Fiachart. 
Fopolar  Literuore  in  prote  and  verse.    The  Drama. 

8Gr.,  18e.     ToUl  8. 

7*1^.  Dr.  JBaBBH. — Ltteiar;  and    seathetic   criticism   in   Germanf  in  the 

EighteeDth  Centory.  1  Or.,  I  Se..  I  So.    Total  4. 

SoAITDINATIljr   LiTBEATDBB. 

Prvmar^y  for  Oraduait$ :  — 
3.  Dr.  SoHOFisLD.  —  Icelandic  (Old  None).     Selections  from  the  Sa^a*  and 

the  Elder  Edda.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

German  10  Philoloot. 
Primairiiy  for  OradwUa:  — 
\  12  *hf.  FrofeMor  tok  Jaobuakh.     Gothic.     Introdaction  to  the  ttod;  of 

Germanic  Fbilolo^.    General  introdDction  and  Phonologj. 

I(  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.     Total  Ifl. 
X\%'\f.  Profewor  ton  Jaobnavn.  —  lotroductioD  to  the  atnd;  of  Germanic 

Philolog}',  continaed.     Morphology,  Etvmologj.  8  Gr.     Total  fi- 

le'V.  FrofeMor  KiTTKEDOB.  — Oermanic  Mjihologf.  S  Or.    Totals. 

Sbmihart  Codbsbs  in  Obbhahic  Lanodaobb  ahv  Litbbatubbs. 
Prtmortiy  for  Qraditaitt :  — 
tSDa.    Profenor    tor    Jaobmarh. — Topici  in  the   History   of    the    German 

Language.  6  Or.,  1  loatr.     Total  6. 

aOd.  Dr.  Walz.  — The  Storm  and  Straai  Movement.  7  Gr.     Total  T. 

Bomance  LaoEnaKea  and  Litetatnrea. 

Primarily  for  Undtrgradvaia ;  — 

A.  Hr.  C.  H.  C.  Wrioht,  ualsted  by  Meairi.  Clark,  B.  L.  Adahs,  and  N.  F. 

u.,  4  So.,  78  Fr.,  SI  Sp.,  2S  Sc.     Total  1ST. 
U.  Dr.  FoBD  and  Mr.  Moblbt.  —  Reading,  translation,  grammar,  and  con- 
position.  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  3  So.,  6  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  47  Sc.     Total  SI. 

ib,  Mr.  BADBirr.  —  French  Prole,  hiBlorical  and  general.  Translation  from 
French  Into  English.  4  Ju.,  15  So..  36  Fr..  1  Sp.,  G  Sc.     Total  61. 

la.  Mr.  C.  H.  C.  Wbwht  and  Dr.  M.  A.  1'ottbb.  — Reading,  translation, 
grammar,  and  composition.  36  So.,  22  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  66. 
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3e.  AsBt.  ProfeMor  MlBCou,  Dr.  Fosd,  and  Messrs.  Moklet  and  N.  F.  H1.LI.. 
— French  Prose  and  Poetry .  Conieille ;  Racine ;  Moliere ;  Beanmarchais ; 
Lamftrtine;  Victor  Hugo;  Alfred  de  Musset;  Baliac.     Compodtton. 

4  Se.,  10  .lu.,  89  80.,  S9  Ft.,  6  3p.,  3  Sc.     Total  U4. 
3a.   Hesin.  C.  H.  C.  Wbight,  Babbitt,  and  La  MbslAe,  and  Dr.  M.  A. 
PoTTSB. — Frencb   Prose   and   Pottry.       Comeille )    Bacine;    Moliire; 
Victor  Hngo;   Geor^  Sand;   Alfred  de  Mosset;    Sainte-Benre.     Com- 
potltian.  4  Be.,  14  Ja.,  31  So.,  S9  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  8  Sc.     ToUl  111. 

Skf.  Mewra.  Bam  and  La  Mebl£e.  —  Practice  in  speaking  and  writing 
French  (eleroentar]'  coarse) . 

8  Ju..  22  So.,  19  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  9  Sc.     Total  68. 

ikf.  Mr.  Brun.  —  Practice   in   speaking   and   writing   French   (intermediate 

course).  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  15  Jn.,  16  So.,  10  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  2  Sc.    Total  SS. 

6^.  Mr.  Broh.  — Practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French  (advanced  course). 

1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.    Total  10. 

fbr  Under gradualti  and  Oraduata :  — 

e«.  Professor  Oramdobht  and  Mr.  Babbitt.  —  General  view  of  French  Lilera- 
tare  (coarse  conducted  in  English). 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  9  Ju.,  35  So.,  3  Fr.     Total  Bl. 

6.  Mr.  Bninc.  —  General  rlew  of  French  Literature  (conrse  conducted  in 

French).  1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  G  Ju.,  17  So.,  3  Fr.,  I  Sc.     Total  80. 

18.  Hr.  C.  H.  C.  Wriout.  —The  rise  and  growth  of  Classicism  in  French  Lttera- 

tnre.  1  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

14.   Agrt.   Professor   Maxcod.  —  French   Lyric   Poetry   from   Villon   and   the 

Fifteenth   CentnTy   to  the  present  time. 

a  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Jn.,  S  Sc,  1  Me.     Total  10. 
9.  Profesior  V.  BAchgb.  —  French  literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Centnry. 

2  Gr.,  13  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.     Total  SE. 
JV*mart/y /or  Oraduaif  :  — 

16.  Professor  F.  B4cheb.  — French  Tragedy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  SeTenteentfa 

Centuries.  3  Or.,  1  Jn.     Total  4. 

II.  Professor  8 RBUKm.  —  Old  French  Literature,    Rapid  reading  of  texts,  with 

consideration  of  their  literary  telatlooi.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

JVintori/y  for  Undtrgraduaiet :  — 
1.  Dr.  Ford,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cafotosto.  —  Elementary  coarse. 

IS  Se.,  B  Jo.,  11  So.,  10  Fr.,  I  Sp.     Total  8ft. 
For  Undergraduattt  and  Oradvata  :  — 

10.  Professor  Gsandobnt.  —  The  Works  of  Dante,  partlcularl;  the  Vita  Noova 
and  the  Divine  Comedy.  4  Gr.,  4  Se.,  8  Jn.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  IS. 

lyinarily  for  Oraduata :  — 

B.  Professor  Obabdoeht.  —  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Cen- 
turies. Selections  from  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  and  Dante.  Barly  Italian. 
Honaci's  Crestomasda  itaiiana  dei  primi  secoli. 

9  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.    Total  II. 
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Sfanihh. 
lYimarily  for  UndergraduaitB :  — 

1.  Dr.  FoBD,  Mr.  La  MBflLftB,  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Pottbb,  utMed  bj  HeHn. 

E.  L.  Adams  and  N.  F.  Hall.  —  Elementuj  conrae. 

5  Gr.,  12  Se.,  Se  Jn.,  81  So.,  26  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  T  Sc.     ToUl  18S. 
For  Uitdergraduaia  and  Qradaaiit :  — 
5.  Dr.  FoBD.  —  Spuiiih  Pnue  and  Poetiy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     Com- 
poaition.  I  Gr.,  S  Se.,  16  Ju.,  10  So.,  1  Fr.     Total  SS. 

2.  A(ft.  ProfeaaoT  Makcou.  —  Literature  of  the  Sixteenth   and  Seventeenth 

CeDturies.     Cervantes;  Lope  de  Vega;  CalderAn. 

8  Gr.,  7  Se.,  3  Ja.,  S  So.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

ROMANCB    PbILOLOOT. 

BrimarUy  for  Oraduatf .-  — 
8.  Profeator  Sbbldoh.  —  Old  French.    Fhonologj  and  inflectiona.    The  oldeat 


S.  Profeaaora  von  jAOtaMANH  and  Obandobht.  —  General  IntrodnelioD  to 
Linguistic  Science.  The  Prindples  of  Chai^  in  Language.  Fhonetici. 
The  Pionanciation  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

6  Gr.,  a  Se.    Total  8. 
90a.  Profeisor  F.  BAcheb.  —  The  Comedies  of  MolUre  and  thote  of  his  fnune- 
diate  predecesiors,  his  conic mporaiies,  and  Us  immediate  ancceaaon. 

[IGr.    Total!.] 
Comparative  Literatnra. 
For  Undtrgraduaiti  and  Oraduaiu :  — 
1.  Dr.  H.  A.  PoTTBR.— The  History  of  Latin  Literatare  in  the  Middle  Age* 
(beginning  with  the  Fourth  Centnr;),  and  it*  relation*  to  Andent  and 
Modern  Literatnre.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

S.  Professor  Srrldon. — Mediaeval  literature  in  (be  volgar  tongaea,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  influence  of  France  and  Provence. 

a  Or.    Total  B. 
8.  Mr.  Fletcbbb. —  Tendencies  of  Enropean  Literature  during  the  Renaiasance. 
6  Gr.,  4  Se.,  1  Jn.    Total  10. 
Pritiiarily  for  Qradaata :  — 

11  >^.  Mr.  Flbtchbb.  — Tbe  Literary  Reladona  of  England  and  the  Continent 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 


Celtic. 
Primarily/ for  Oraduata:  — 
I'A/.  Dr.  F.  N.  UoBiNSOK.  — Old  IriHh.      General  introduction  to  Celtic  Phi- 
lology. 1  Gr.     Total  1. 
SA/.  Dr.  F.N.  KoBiHBON.  —  OldandMiddle  Welsh.                     2  Gr.     Totals. 
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SUtIc  LMi|;a«tM. 
Fvf  UtidtrgrttducUtt  and  Oraduate* :  — 
la.  AMt.  Profesior  W  vhbk-  —  RaMian.  S  Or.,  1  Bo.,  1  8p.    Total  6. 

4  V'  Aut.  ProfeMor  WiBNEm.  —  Introdnction  to  tbe  Hutoiy  of  Bntriui  Liter- 
Uore.    Lectaret  in  Englith,  Mid  colUUral  reading  of  lepreientatiTe  work*. 
1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  5  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  SI. 
^'imarilg  /or  Oraduattt :  — 

8  V-  ^—*-  Profe««or  Wibnbk.  —  Old  Chnidi  SUric.    Leitdcas'  Huidbiich  der 

Altbnlgariscben  Sprache.  1  So.    Total  1. 

i*kf.  Am.  ProteMor  Wibhbi.- 

ing  of  Slavic  (exU . 

Hlatorj'  And  GoTenuneot. 

ISimarils/or  Undtrgraduaiti :  — 
I.  AMt.  ProteuoT  Coouioai,  anlttei  b]' Heaan.  Lmuihd  and  Mdbpkt,.!— Med- 

Total  434. 

Ar  Undn-gradualtt  and  Oraduatei .-  — 
t.  ProteMOT  WMoar.  —  Hiilorj  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  Conqneit. 

7  Or.,  11  Be.,  IG  Jd.,  2  Bo.,  8  Sp.     Total  87. 
6.  Profeaaor  Embbtox.  —  The  flrtt  Eight  Chriati&n  Centnriei. 

3  Se.,  4  Jn.,  1  So.,  4  Sp.,  9  Di.     Total  SI. 
1.  Piofeisor  EiHBTOK.  —  Tbe  Era  of  tbe  Refonnatjon  in  Europe  from  the  rive 
of  Italian  HmDaniran  to  tb«  dote  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (I8S0-16«S). 

8  Or.,  S  Se.,  8  Jo.,  a  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Ul.     Total  SO. 

8.  ProfeiiOT  Osoaa.  —  Hiatoi?  of  France  to  the  reign  of  Francii  I. 

S  Gr.,  a  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  So.     Total  11. 

9.  Profewor  Gaoaa.  —  ConiUtiitloDal  Hiator^  of  England  to  tbe   Sixteenth 

Ceotnry.  9  Gr.,  10  Se.,  10  Ju.,  7  So.,  I  Sp.    Total  ST. 

IS'^.  Profeaaor  Haotafx,  aadated  by  Ur.  BRBAftSB.  — EngUih  Hirtoiy  ftooa 
the  BevolntioD  of  1688  to  the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

4  Gr.,  e  Se.,  14  Jn.,  22  So.,  1  Fr,  8  Sp.,  1  8c.    Total  51. 
13  *^.  Profeaaor  Mactahb,  aaaaltted  by  Mr.  Shbabbb.  —  Engliah  Hlatory  aloce 
the  Reform  of  Parliament. 

6  Gr.,  8  Se.,  17  Jn.,  26  So.,  1  Fr.,  3  Sp.     Total  60. 
98  '\f.  Dr.  Fat.  —  Illitory  of  Continental  Europe  in  the  ScTenteenth  Century. 

G  Or.,  S3  Se.,  G3  Jn.,  37  So.,  3  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Total  136. 
16  *V-  Profeuor  Mactani  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  Histoiy  of  Continental  Europe  from 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

5  Or.,  35  Se.,  38  Jd.,  81  So.,  T  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  4  8c.     Total  1G8. 
16  *hf.  Profeaaor  Mactanb  and  Dr.  Fat.  —  History  of  Continental  Europe  since 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  I. 

G  Gr.,  16  Se.,  S3  Jn.,  76  So.,  3  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  181. 
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IC-  Asm.  Profettor  Coolidob.  —  History  of  North-Esttem  Bnrope  (Deiunwk, 
Sveden,  Poland,  RnuiK)  from  1458  to  1795. 

3  Gr.,  T  Se.,  S  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.     ToUl  IS. 

10.  Profeiior  Cbakhivo,  uoiBted  by  Mr.  Bihoham.  —  Americui  Hiitorj  to  ITS8. 

S  Gr.,  20  Se.,  44  Jo.,  113  So.,  2  Ft.,  5  Sp.,  3  Sc.     Totkl  189. 

IS.  Profeiior  Habt,  MUited  by  Meain.  CoiHiHo  and  Dobhan.  —  ConititatiaDal 

and  PoMcftl  Hiitoiy  of  the  United  States  (IT83-I86S). 

7  Qr.,  82  Se.,  99  Ju.,  63  So.,  6  Fr.,  II  Sp.,  4  8c.     Total  ill. 
84  'ik/.  Hr.  W.  Q.  Browh.  —  ConititDtionBl  and  Political  Hiitoiy  of  the  United 
Statei  ifuce  the  Ciril  War. 

G  Or.,  54  8e.,  78  Jn.,  67  So.,  4  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  7  8c.,  1  Law.    Total  aS8. 
14.  Professor  Uawt.  —  Histor;  of  American  Diplomacy. 

7  0T.,S8e.,  ISo.    Total  10. 
JVintori/y  for  Qradvatet :  — 

SS.  Professor  Gross.  —  The  Bonrces  and  Llterataie  of  Bngliih  ConstitDtional 

History.  S  Or.     Total  8. 

28.  Professor  Charnihi}.  —  Selected  Toplcf  In  the  historical  development  of 

American  InstitQ^ns.  9  Gr.,  1  D!.     Total  10. 


SsMmABT   CODBSBS   W   HiSTOBr  AMD   OoVBBHHBHT. 

PHnmnlyfor  Qraduotu:  — 

20a.  Professor  Embbton.  —  Church  and  State.  2  Dl. 

SOi.  Profesaor  OBoaa.  —  English  InttltatloDs  in  the  Middle  Ages, 


1  Or.    Total  1. 


GOTBBNMBHT. 

I\vaMrily  for  Uhdergraduatet :  — 
I.  ProfeBsor  Lowell,  assisted  by  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  Messrs.  Wakben,  Bdbh- 
HAM,  and  Stephehs.  —  Constitntional  GoTcmment  (elementary  course). 
4  Ju.,  114  So.,  243  Ft.,  34  Sp.,  26  Sc.     Total  421. 

At  Dhdergradtiatet  and  GraJuaiei :  — 
4.  Professor  Strobel  and  an  assistant.  —  Elements  of  Iniematiomd  Law. 

10  Gr.,  35  Se.,  SI  Ju.,  8  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  SB. 
7  'kf.   Professor    Macvanr.  —  Leading    I'rinciples    of    Coustitntional  Law. 
Selected  cases  (Amenuao  and  English). 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  10  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  SO. 
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61^f.  PiofeHor  Ehebtor.  —  Selected  Topics  from  the  Ctnon  Lkw,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  Church  Constitatiou.    1  Or.    Total  1. 

I*rimafily  for  Oraduatet :  — 

14.  PlofewoT  J.  B.  Tbatbb.  —  ConBtdtctional  Law  in  the  United  Statei. 

1  Gr.     Total  1. 


ConBBBH  or  Rbibabch. 
BOa.   FrofefRor  Mactabe  — FolitlcBl  CondMoiu  and  Qneitioni  of  the  tine  in 
Enropean  Conntriei .  I  R.     Total  I . 

90t.  Professor  Lowkll.  —  English  PoUUcal  Inatitations  at  the  present  daj. 

aQr.,  IJa.     Totals. 
10c.  Professor  STBOBEL.  —  IntemationE]  Law.  3  Gr.    Totals. 


lyimariiy  for  Undtrgraditatei :  — 

1.  Dn.  Andkew,  Hixteb,  and  Sfbaoub,  and  Hesirt.  Pittbm  and  HoiRAOim. 

—  Outlines  of  Economics. 

19  Se.,  79  Jd.,  2S9  So.,  S7  Fr.,  27  Sp.,  26  Sc.,  6  Bn.     Total  482. 

For  Undtrgraduaitt  and  OraduatcM :  — 

2.  Aast.  PrafesioT  Cabvbb.  —  Economic  Theory. 

5  Or.,  6  Se.,  17  Jn.,  2  So.,  2  Sp.     Total  82. 

8.  Asst.  Professor  Cabteb. — The  Principles  of  Sociology.     Theories  of  Social 

Progresi.         5  Gr.,  17  Se.,  17  Ju.,  10  So.,  3  Sp.,  1  8c,,  1  Di.     Tot^  68. 

14  '\f.  AmK.  Professor  Cabteb  and  Mr.  Baaaii.  — Socialiam  and  Commnnisiii. 

S  Or.,  14  Se.,  2  Ju.,  8  So.,  3  Sc.,  1  IM.     Total  87. 

17.  Professor  Ripi.bt  and  Mr.  Mbtbr.  —  The  Economic  Organliatlon  and  It«> 

sources  of  European  Countries. 

2  Or.,  IS  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  24. 
6.  Dr.  Spbaoui  and  Mr.  Pattbb. — The  Economic  History  of  the  United 
Stales.  TGr.,  S3Se.,  IS  Ju.,  19So.,8Sp.,  6Sc.    Total  laS. 

9'V-  Dr-  Ddbabd.— The  Labor  Question  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

S  Or.,  20  8e.,  4S  Jd.,  33  So.,  1  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  7  Sc.    Total  116. 

1  Sc.     Total  4fi. 


6*hf.  Mr.  Mbtbb.  — The  Problems  of  Public  Ownership  of  Rulways;  and  the 
Qnesdon  of  the  Public  or  the  Private  Ownership  of  Street  Railwafs,  Gas, 
and  Electric  Lighting  Plants. 

fi  Or.,  30  Be.,  11  Jn.,  6  So.,  8  Sp.,  4  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  49. 
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8.  T>r».  Akdbbw  uid  Spaaode,  and  Mr.  Mbtkk.  —  Money.    BankJnguid  luter- 
nUionKl  Pajmenu. 

G  Or.,  86  Se.,  80  Jd.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  8  Sc.    Total  78. 

Ta^kf.  ProfeHor  Bollock  (WilUamB  Callege).  —  Finaacial  AdmiiudrMion  utd 
pDblie  Debts.  S  Or.,  16  Se.,  S  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  S6. 

lb  'V'  ProfcHor  BuiJ4>cE  (Williuiu  College) .  —  The  Theory  and  Method!  of 
Taxadon,  with  ipecial  reference  to  local  taradon.  Id  the  United  Statet. 

S  Gr.,  IS  Se.,  9  Ju.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  36. 
16  ^hf.  ProfeiBor  Bullock  (Williaou  College) .  —  Selected  Topics  in  the  Fiiian- 
dal  History  of  Uie  United  State*.  2  Or.,  G  Se.,  1  Jd.    Total  8. 

ISifc/-  Mr.  W.  H.  CoLB.  — The  Principle*  of  AccounUng. 

1  Or.,  34  8e.,  G  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  3  Sc,  1  Law.    Total  86. 
21.  Hr.  Wtman.  —  Principle*  of  Law  in  their  appUcadon  to iDdaitrial  Problem*. 
34  Se.,  6  Ja.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.    Totid  S>. 
Primarily  for  Oraduatt*:-— 

116.  Dr.  MuTBR.  —  The  Hlitory  and  Literatnre  of  Economic!  to  the  opening  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  8  Qr.,  8  Se.    Total  C. 

{18  *V-  .A**t.  Profeuor  Cabtbb.  —  Methods  of  Economic  Inveatlgatlon. 

1  Se.,  1  Jd.,  1  So.,  3  Dl.     Total  6. 

20.     Tbb  Sbhinabt  ih  Eoohomic*. 
Competent  itndenti  were  guided  in  inTeitigation,  nndertaken  independently  or 
in  connection  with  conriei  primarily  for  graduate*,  and  the  retalti  were 
preieiited  for  diicuulon.  6  Gr.,  S  Law.     Total  8. 

History  of  Religions. 
i*hf.    Frofenor  O.  F.  Moorb.  —  General   Introduction   to   the    Study  of 
Religion ;  p«ychol(^cal  and  hiitorical.  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 

Pbilosoph^. 
Prvaumly  for  Undergradutitei :  — 
la.  pTofeaiors  M5hstbrbbro  and  RoroB,  asslated  by  Dr.  B.  Radd.  —  Oeneral 
IntTOducdon  to  Phlloaophy.     Piychology.     Logic. 

T  Se.,  71  Ju.,  93  So.,  39  Fr.,  24  Sp.,  21  Sc.     Total  36S. 
lb.  Profea«or*  Palmbb  and  Sartataha,  auiited  byDr.  B.  Rank.  —  ODtlineaof 
the  Hiatoiy  of  Phlloiophy,  Ancient  and  Modem. 

1  Gr.,  6  Se.,  76  Jn.,  64  So.,  9  Pr.,  11  Sp.,  6  So.,  1  Di.     Total  173. 
Ar  Undergrtulvatti  and  Qradaattt .-  — 

14  *hf.  Dr.  Holt.  —  Biperimental  I'aychology  (elementary  laboratory  conne). 

The  paychology  of  lenution,  and  of  the  elementary  mental  proceiae*. 

a  Or.,  3  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  9. 

4.  Profeator  Palmbb.  —  Ethic*.     The  Theory  of  Morals,  considered  conitmc- 

tively.  7  Or.,  81  Se.,  16  Jn.,  10  So.,  8  Sp.,  1  Sc,  10  Di.     Total  78. 

6.  ProfeB*or  Pbabodt  and  Dr.  B.  Hard.  —  The  Ethic*  of  the  Social  Qne*tioDi. 

The  problems   of  Pooc-Relief,   the   Family,   Tempersitice,  and   various 

pIiB*e*  of  the  Labor  Qnesdon,  in  the  Ught  of  ethical  tbeoiy. 

7  Gr.,  69  Se.,  86  Ja.,  IG  So.,  6  Sp.,  4  Sc,  10  Di.     Total  IBS. 
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iO'hf.  Aut.  Profeuor  Santa  TANA.  — Aeethetici.  The  Fbllotoph;  of  Art,  with 
a  aarve;  of  fteithetic  theori«i. 

9  Or.,  M  Se.,  17  Ju.,  13  So.,  1  Fr.,  7  Sp.,  7  Sc,  I  Di.     ToUl  89. 
9.  Profenor  Rotob.  —  Metaphj'Bici.      The   fandamentnl  problems   of  Theo- 
retical Philotophj.    Realism  and  IdeolUm;   Freedom,  Teleology,  aud 
Theiim.  10  Or.,  1  Se.,  S  Jd.,  4  So.,  1  Di.     ToMl  97. 

15  Profeiior  Rotcb.  —  Theoiy  of  Kaowledge.  The  Frocesses  of  Concap- 
tion,  Judgment,  and  ReMonitig.  The  BelatioDt  of  Thought  and  Bealit)'. 
The  Element*  of  Symbolic  Logic.  4  Or.,  8  Se.    Total  T. 

8.  Dr.  MiLLBB.  —  The  Philosophy  of  Nature,  with  especial  reference  to  Man's 
place  in  Nature.  The  Fnndamental  Conceptiont  of  Science;  the  relap 
tion  of  Mind  and  Bod? ;  ETolntton. 

2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  6  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Di.     Total  15. 
18*/-  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  — The  Science  of  BeligioD 
tire  hittoi7  of  religions.  3  Or.,  S  ! 

11  'hf.  Asat.  FrofewoT  Santa taha.  —  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitz. 

e  Or.,  10  Se.,  S  Jn.,  S  So.     Total  81. 
11  *hf.  Dr.  UtLLBm.  —  The  Histoiy  of  English  Philosophy  from  Locke  to  Hume. 
4  Or.,  8  Se.,  6  Ju,,  8  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  17. 
8.  Asst.  Professor  Santataha.  —  The  Kantian  Philosophy. 

10  Or.,  6  Se.,  3  Ju.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.     Total  91. 
iVinwtWJy  for  Oraduaia :  — 
je  hf.  Professor  James.  —The  Psychological  Elements  of  Keligious  Life. 

19  Or.,  1  So.,  8  Sp.,  6  Di.     Total  28. 

SsMINASr   CODRBKB. 

Bri/morily  for  Qraduata :  — 

t80a.    Profeasor  Muhstbrbbbo,  Dr.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Ybbkbs. — Psychological 

e.,  I  Instr.    Total  14. 

-Psychological  Seminary.     The  Theory  of  the 

ir  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  18. 

t90«.  Professor  Horoa,  —  Metaphysical   Seminary.    The   Problems   of  Logic. 

Studies  of  various  fundamental  conceptions  of  Philosophy  and  of  Science. 

8  Or.,  1  9e.     Total  7. 

XiQd.  ProfesBcr  Palh BR.  —  Ethical  Seminary.    The  Ethics  of  Idealism.     Th« 

Derelopment  of  German  Ethics  in  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Hegel. 

19  Or.,  1  Se.     Total  18. 
90(.    Professor  Pbabodt.  —  Sociological   Seminary. 
Christ. 

90/.  Asst.  Professor  Santataha.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Phil- 
osophy.    Studies  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  1  Or.     Total  1. 
{90?.  Dr.  MiLLBR.  —  Seminary  in  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy.     Bthicsl 
Ideals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

9  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Di.,  1  Me.     Total  6. 
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Edncatlon. 
Ibr  UttdergradutUa  and  Qraduaiet :  — 
1.  Mr.  A.  0-  Norton.  —  Tlie  Hlitor/  of  Edacktional  Theories  uid  Practice!. 
4  Gr.,  11  Se.,  6  Ju.,  T  So.,  1  Fr..  18  Sc.    Total  41. 
8  *hf.   VrofeaaoT   Hanui-  —  iDtroduc^on   to   Education^   TheoTj.     UiKiuilon 
of  Educalioiial  Principlea. 

3  Ot.,  21  Se.,  11  Ju.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  B  Sc      Total  47. 
iVtmart/y  for  Oradaatu :  — 

tS.  FrofeiBor  Hakus,  aasiiled  by  Mr.  X.  0.  Norton. —OrKUiiiatioa  and 
Management  of  Public  Schools  and  Academies.  Sapervision,  Coaraea  of 
Stndj,  and  Instruction.  10  Gr.,  12  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  Law.     Total  34. 

ti'V.  Professor  Hands.  —  The  School  Systems  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  8  Gr.,  S  Se.,  1  Ja.     Total  7. 

Xl<ib*\f.  Dr.  BiBKWikTU.  —  The  Method*  and  Equipment  of  a  Teacher  of 
Oerman  in  Secondary  Schools.  a  Se.,  1  Ju.,  3  R.     Total  6. 

SBMINASr   COVBBB. 

taOa.  ProfettoT  HiHDS.  —  Pedagogical  Seminary.  Contemporary  Froblemi 
in  Edacadon.  6  Gr.     Total  6. 

The  Fine  Art*. 
Frimanty  for  UndtrgraduattB :  — 
1.  Professor  Ciiari.bs  H.  Moobk,  aaaisied  bf  Mr.  Mowbb.  —  PriDclpies  of 
Delineation,  Color,  and  Chiaroscnro,  with  some  consideratlan  of  historic 
forms  of  art,  and  the  conditions  which  hare  infltienced  them. 

1  Se.,  10  Ju.,  IS  So.,  SO  Fr.,  S  Sp.,  16  Sc,  1  Bu.     Total  63. 

3.  Professor  CHABi.Ba   H.   Moose.  —  Principle!  of  Design   In  Arcbitectnre, 

Sculpture,  and  Painting,  ■■  exemplified  in  the  Arts  of  paat  ages. 

1  Se.,  3  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Sp.,  S  Sc.,  1  Bn.     Total  9. 
For  Undtrgraduata  and  Oraduaia :  — 
S.  Mr.  Edwasd  Hobinsov,  saalst«d  by  Dr.  ton  Maob.  — The  Histoiy  of  Greek 
Art,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Arta  of  ^ypt,  Assyria,  and  Phoenicia,  ' 
in  their  relation  to  Greek  Art. 

8  Gr.,  47  8e.,  91  Ja.,  104  So.,  11  Fr.,  11  Sp.,  86  8c.    Total  191. 

4.  Professor  Cbaelbb  H.  Moorb  and  an  assistant. — The  Fine  Art*  of  the 

Middle  Agea  and  the  Bensissance. 

64  Se.,  72  Ju.,  85  So.,  8  Fr.,  U  Sp.,  14  So.,  1  Bu.     Total  300. 
iWmart^V  for  Gradualei :  — 
Kh.  Professor  Cbarlbb  H.  Hoorb.  —  History  and  Principles  of  Engraving. 

3Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sp.     Total  4. 
Archltectnn. 
Tht   courMtt  in  Arekiieeture   are  inltnded  primarily  fir  itudentt  in  tkt 
La/wrma  Scientific  Sdutol,  and  only   Cottrtei  la,  lb,  and  Ic  may  be  eeuntei 
tovmirdt  tht  degree  of  A.B. 
la.  ProfesaoT  H.  L.  Wabbbh.  — Technical  attd  EUatoric^  Derelopment  of  the 
Ancient  Styles,  with  eapecial  reference  to  Claaaic  Architecture. 

a  Se.,  7  Ju.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  IS  Sc.    Total  88. 
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le.   ProfeuoT  M.  L.  Wabrbk.  —  Technic*!  knd   HUtorical   Development  of 
RenaiMance  sod  Modem  ArchiMcture. 

8  Gr.,  6  Se.,  2  Jn.,  2  So.,  ]  Sp.,  22  Sc,  3  Ba.     Total  88. 
Sa.  Profeisor  }I.  L.  Wakbbk,  and  Mewn.  Nbwtoh  and  Swan,  —  ElemenUrj 
Architectural  Drawing.     The  Ordera. 

3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Fr.,  14  Sc,  1  Bn.     Total  20. 
So.  Professor  H.  L.  WiHBEx,  aisisted  by  Mr.  Swak.  — Freehand  Drawing. 

2  Gr.,  a  8e.,  1  Jn.,  H  Se.     Total  19. 

U.   Profewor  H.  L.  WARmBu,  aeiltted   by  Mr.   Swah.  —  Freehand   Drawing 

(second  coone) .  1  Se.,  T  Sc.     Totals. 

8c.  ProfeaaoT  H.  L.  Wabren  and  Mr.  Nbwtoh.  —  Freehand  Drawing  (third 

course).  S  Sc.     Total  6. 

ia.  Professor  H.  L.  Wabbbn  and  Mr.   NEinoii,  assisted  b;  Mr.   Swak.  — 

Elementary  ArchitectDral  Design. 

1  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jo.,  7  Sc,  2  Ba.     Total  18. 


ie.  ProfesBor    H.   L.   Wabrbb    and    Mr.    Newtok.  —  Architectural    Design 
(advanced  conrse).  6  Sc     Total  6. 

S'hf.  Mr.  Nbwtor.  —  Baildiog ConMraction :  Carpentry. 

I  8e.,  I  3p.,  11  Sc.     Total  13. 

6  hf.  Mr.  QARBDTr.  —  ModelUng.  *  Sc.     Total  *. 

7  'hf.  Dr.  Ross.  — Theory  of  Design.     Pure  Deaign  (Balance,  Rhythm,  Hai^ 

mony).  2  Gr.,  4  Se.,  S  So.,  1  Fr.,  II  Sc     Total  20. 

I.and*cape  Ardiltcctiin. 

1.  Mr.   OufiTBD,   aasitted   by  Mr.  Shvrtleft  (with  occasional  lectnres  by 

Profeuors  Goodalb  and  Shalsr)  .  —  History  and  Principles  of  Landscape 
Design.  6  Se.,  16  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  IS  Sc,  4  Bn.     Total  46. 

2.  Messrs.  Ouisted  and  SHUBTLBrF.  - 


for  Vndtrgraduaia  and  Oraduaitt :  — 

1.  Mr.  SPAij>nia.  —  Harmony. 

1  Gr.,  3  Se.,  3  Ja.,  6  So.,  17  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  ]  Sc     Total  83. 

2.  Mr.  Spaldiho.  —  Connterpoint. 

8  8e.,  2  Jn.,  8  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  1  Sc     Total  16. 
iahf.  Mr.  SpALDtno.  —  Vocal  Connterpoint,  with  analysis  of  choral  works  of 
the  great  composers.  1  Se.,  3  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  7. 

8.  Professor  Paihb.  — History  of  Mnsic. 

10  Se.,  4  Jn.,  6  So.,  2  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  4  Sc     Total  28. 

4  kf.  Mr.  Spaldiho.  —  Mnsical  Form,  with  analyd*  of  the  works  of  the  great 

composers.  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  7  So.,  1  Sp.    Total  10. 
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lYintanly  for  QradwUti :  — 
{6.  Piofeisor  P^m.  —  Csnon  and  Fugue.     Free  Thematic  Mniic. 

9  Ju.     ToUl  B. 
tS.  ProfeMOT  Pairb.  —  AdTanced  Canon  and  Fngne  and  Free  Compoaition. 

1  Gr.,  1  8e.     Total  2. 
7.  PTofeMorPAtitB.  — Inatnim«Dtati<Hi.  1  Or.,  S  Se.,  a  Jo.    Totals. 

MatlwMaUca. 
JVinari/y  foy  Undergradvaiel ;  — 

F.    Dr.  BoDTOM   and   Mr.  Wbittihokb. — Tiip>nometr7  and   Plane   Analytic 
Oeometr}'.  1  Se.,  6  4u.,  IS  8o.,  62  Fr.,  8  8p.     Total  74. 

A  'hf.  Mi.  Ashtoh.  —  LogariUunB.    PUim  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

1  Se.,  8  Jn.,  9  So.,  It  Fr.,  2  Sp.     Total  98. 
B'hf.  Hr.  AsHTOK. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (elementary  conrae). 

2  Se.,  S  Jn.,  8  So.,  11  Fr.,  3  Sc.     Total  SI. 


fi*A/.  Hr.  WaraTBMOBB  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Cooudob.  —  Solid  Geometry. 

i  Se.,  6  Ja.,  17  So.,  21  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  IB  Sc.    Total  M. 

3.  AMt.  Profeiior   Osoood   and  Dr.  Bodtoh.  —  Differential  and  Integral 

CalculDS  (flnt  courve) . 

1  Dr.,  6  Se.,  6  Jo.,  2S  So.,  1  Fr.,  2  Bp.,  1  Be.     Total  39. 

4.  Aitt.  ProfeMor  OaoooD  and  Dr.  Bodtoh. — Tbe  Elements  of  Mechanica. 

G  Gr.,  e  Se.,  6  Jn.,  3  So.,  2  Sp.,  1  Sc.     Total  16. 

For  Utidtrgradiiatt$  and  Oraduatii  ■'  — 
1  'hf.  Mr.  J.  L.  CooLiDOB. — Theory  of  Eqnatioiu. 

9  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  3  Sc.    Total  6. 
3.  Mr.  WHrrTBHORK.  —  Modem  Methods  in  Geometry.     Detemiinanta. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  1  Jn.,  6  So.,  1  Sp.,  I  Sc.    Total  U. 

5.  Profeisor  Bvkblt.  —  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlns  (Bscond  courte). 

6  Gr.,  3  Se.,  8  Ju.,  3  So.,  1  Sp.,  4  Sc.     Total  IT. 
le). 
1  Sc.    Total  IS. 
8.  Profeuor  Bn 


13  'A/.  Aiit.  Profeuor  Osoodd. — Infinite  Series  and  Prodnoti.     6  Gr.    Total  S. 
— Algebra.    The  Propertiea  of  PoljriMiiuait  j 
7Gr.    Total:. 

34  'V-  ^^-  BoDTON.  —  The  Theoiy  of  Nnmbera.  4  Or.,  1  Jn.    Total  B. 

18  *hf.  Dr.  BouTOH.  —  Blementaiy  Theory  of  DUerential  Eqnationi. 

4  Or.,  1  Sc.,  3  Jn.     Total  7. 
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JVinorily  for  OraduaieM :  — 

{18.  Aiat.  ProfenoT  OaoooD. — The  Tbeor}' of  FonctioDi  (iDtrodnctorycoane). 

10  Gr.    Totel  10. 
JTa.  ProfeuoT  J.  H.  Pxibck.  — The  Theory  of  Triangular  CoordjnUei  knd  Al- 
gebraic  Plane  CnrTei,  with  ipecial  ttad;  of  the  propertiei  of  Cnbica. 

3  Gr.,  1  Ju.    Totid  8. 
tS9.  Hr.  J.  L.  CoouDOB.  —  Non-En clideaD  Oeometiy.  1  Gr.     Total  1. 


}11.  Hr.  Whittbhobe.  —  Hydroitadcs.      Hjdrokinenistica.     Force  Fauctioiu 
and  Velod^-PoCeDtial  Fnnctioni  sod  their  luei.     Hydrokinetlci. 

3  Gr.     Total  8. 
JSO'A/.  A*it.  ProfeuoT  M.  BAchbi 

{19.  Attt.  Profexor  M.  BAchbb.  —  Linear  Differential  EqnationB  of  the  Second 
Order.  1  Gr.,  1  Initr.     Total  9. 

Astcoitomjr. 
I^riauirUy  for  Undtrgradvatet :  — 
1  'kf.  AMt.  ProfeMor  WiLLton  and  Mr.  3.  F.  Coix.  —  Detcriptjre  ABtronomy. 
1  Or.,  33  Se.,  17  Jn.,  21  So.,  9  Fr.,  1*  Sc.     Total  78. 
8*V-  A»«.  ProfeMor  Wiluov  and  Mr.  J.  F.'Colb.  — Practical  Attronomy. 
Application  of  Astronomy  to  Narigation  and  Exploration. 

I  Gr.,  1  Se.,  4  Jn.,  7  So.,  8  Fr.,  E  8c.    Total  80. 
/br  Utidtrgradvatet  and  Oraduatet :  — 
S.  Aut.  Profeiaor  Willson.  —  Practical  AitroDony.        8  Ja.,  I  Sp.    Total  8. 

Bii{lu«erias. 

Tht  eovrta  i«  Bngiiutring   curt  vntntdtd  prvnarily  for  ttudentt  in  tht 

Ltxcrtnct  Seientifie  ScKoot.,  but  many  of  Am  art  countid  loteardt  tht  dtgrtt 

of  A.B.     Tht  Caialogut  Mhoiet  vhat  eour*t*  may  be  so  eountid. 

la'V-  Ant.  Profeuor  Love,  and  He»ari.  Asbtok,  Feizbll,  and  E.  V.  Hnnr- 

raaroM.  —  Advanced  Algebra. 

1  Se.,  8  Jo.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  I  8p.,  188  Sc.     Total  160. 
li'^'V-  Aut.  Profeaaor  Lots,  and  Mettra.  AsmoH,  Fbiebll,  and  E.  T. 
HmrruaTOH. —  Trigonometry. 

1  Se.,  B  Jn.,  10  So.,  9  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  117  Sc.     Total  148. 

Id  "A^.  AHt.  FrofeHor  Lote,  and  Meun.  Ashton,  Fbizbll,  and  B.  V.  Htmr- 

IHSTOH.  —  Analytic  Geometry.       1  Jn.,  8  So.,  8  Fr.,  12T  Sc.     Total  139. 

Ic.  Aut.  FrofetaoT  Lote,  and  Me»n.  Arhton   and   B.  V.  RctmRaroM. — 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculns.     1  Se.,  6  Ja.,  7  So.,  68  Sc.     Total  76. 

l/'V-   AM.  Profeuor  Lots.  —  Integral  Calcnlni  and  Differential  BqnaUoiu. 

S  Sc.    Total  5. 

Sa.    Meter*.   KnrmDT,  A.   E.  Nobtoh,   Dubaht  and   Hebm.  —  Mechanical 

Drawing.  1  Be.,  13  Ja.,  8  So..  15  Fr.,  8  Sp.,  117  Sc.     Total  ICfi. 
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Sb'kf.  Mr.  MOTEB.  —  DeB(,iiptive  GeometTf. 

6  Se.,  7  Jn.,  6  So.,  66  Sc.     ToUl  74. 
Sd'Kf.  Ht.  Kehvbdy.  —  MechaniBin.    Stnd?  of  OeariDg  and  Mecfauiickl  More- 
meDti.  1  Se.,  i  Ja.,  S  So.,  17  8c.    Total  GG. 

8e*kf.   Mr.  Moter.  —  Stereotomy,   Shades,  Shadowg,  and  PenpecCiTe. 

i  Se.,  1  Jn.,  8  Sc.     Total  IS. 
*4a.  Mr.  Tubhsh  and  aMiitanta.  —  Plane  SorTeying.     (See  page  94.) 

3  Gr,,  I  Se.,  It;  Jn.,  19  8o.,  4  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  89  Sc.     Total  88. 
*4c.  Mr.  TuBuBBand  aanrtantB.  —  Geodetic  SurTeying.     (See  page  94.) 

11  JQ.,  12  So.,  3  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  84  Sc.     Total  61. 


■*10a.  Amt.  PrafeMor  B 


"lOe.  Asst.  Profesior  Burke.  —  Pattern-making  and  Foundry  Practice. 

(See  alra  page  94.)  2  Ju.,  2  So.,  1  Fr.,  24  Sc.     Total  29. 


For  Undtrgraduaia  and  Oraduaiei :  — 

it^kf.  Mr.  McCuirroGK.  —  Conitmction  and  Maintenance  of  Common  Roadi. 
1  Gr..  26  Sc,  8  Bu.     ToUl  80. 
5b  'A/.  Aart.  ProfeMor  Jorhioh   and   Mr.    Motsb.  —  ElemenlMj  Statlci. 
Graphic  and  Algebraic  Metbodi. 

S  Gr.,  6  Se.,  10  Jn.,  9  So.,  79  Sc.     Total  106. 
6d'hf.  Aut.  Profewor  Johnboh  and  Mr.  HotBB.  —  Beriitance   of   Materiala 
(introdoctor;  course).    Blemeotaiy  Stmctnral  Detign. 

4  Se.,  9  Jn.,  8  So.,  68  Sc.    Total  88. 


Oa*hf.  Mr.  F.  A.  Sanbobh.  —  Hydraolica  and  Hydranhc  Motors. 

1  Or.,  2  Se.,  S  Ju.,  2  So.,  39  Sc.     Total  46. 
Oe  'hf.  Mr.  Funk.  —  Water  Supply  and  Sanitary  Engineering. 

14Sc.,  IBn.    Totalis. 

6d*hf.  AiM. ProfeuorJoBHBOH  ami  Mr.  Mead.  —  Canata, Rivers,  and  Harbon. 

IrrigaUon.  11  Sc.     Total  11. 

tawsrdi  the  degree  of  A.B." 

••  "TbetoocshopirarkcaiirHatlOa.lW.lOclDctiiiajrbscaiuilwl  tnwuditbedoETMoCS.B. 
In  GeD«nl  Science  tM  tbe  eqnlTileDt  of  ODe  ud  me-luir  connei.  Thsj'  canuM  be  coonMd 
townrdi  the  decree  of  A.B.'^ 
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ToUl  84. 
Wa'hf.  AMt.  Profeaior  Markb.  —  Steun  Machinery.     iDtrodncloiy  conrae. 

1  Qr.,  t  Se.,  12  Ja.,  12  So.,  I  Ft.,  76  Sc.     Total  104. 
IS&'V-  AiBt.  ProfeMor  Harkb.  —  ElemenU  of  Tbennodfutiniici.    Theor;  of 
Heat  Eoginei.  1  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  39  8c.     Total  4S. 

12a  'kf.  Ailt.  Profeaior  Marks.  — ElHciency  and  Econoiuics  of  Heat  Engine!. 

1  Gr.,  12  3c      Total  18. 
ISe'kf.  Ami.  Profe««or  Bdrkk.  — Heating  and  Ventilation.      13  Sc.     Total  18. 
18a.  AsBt.  Frofcisor  Marks,  and  MeMri.  Motbk  and  WHtrtiEB.  —  Engineering 
Laboratory.     Introductory  coarie  in  experimental  method*. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Jb.,  1  So.,  36  8c.     Total  41. 
18£.  Aast.  ProfeiBOT  Marks  and  Mr.  Motbr.  —  En^neering  Laboratory  (lecond 
coarse).  1  Gr,,  18  Sc.    Total  18. 

Ua  'hf.  Mr.  Kenkkdv.  —  Machine  Design  (iDtrodnctory  course) . 

1  Sc,  3S  Sc.     Tout  34. 

Ub.  FrofeaioT  Hollib.  —  Mactiine  Design  (second  cooree) .      10  Sc.     Total  10. 

ISa.  ProfcBBor  IIollis.  —  Marine  Engines  and  Boilen.      1  Gr.,  S  Sc.     Total  6. 

16a.  Asst.  Professor  Adams  and  Mr.  WamNO.  —  Generation,  Trannmaaion,  and 

UuUzation  of  Electrical  Energy  (elementary  coarse) . 

6  Or.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  47  8c.     Total  66. 
18c 'A/.  AiBt.  Professor  Adamb.- 

ie«.  Astt.  Professor  .Adams   and    Mr.  Whitino.  - 

Alternating  Current  Machinery. 
IM.  AsBt.  Professor  Adams.  — Dynamo  Design.  6  Sc.     Total  5. 

1^.  Mr.  WHiTino.  — Electrical  Engineering  Laboralory.    2  Or.,  6  8c.    Total  7. 
IBa^K/.  Asst.  Professor  BuBKB.  —  Metallnrgy.  1  Se.,  34  Sc.     Total  85. 

SI.  Professor  HoLUB.  —  ConferenceonEngiDeeringSabiectB.    2e8c.    TotalSS. 
M*A/.  Asst.    Professor   Wbbtenoaru.  —  Contracts   and    Specifications.      The 
Principles  of  Common  Lav  as  applied  to  Contracts. 

1  Gr.,  86  8c.,  1  Bu.     Total  40. 
PbTslca. 
Primariiy  for  Undergraduaia  :  — 

B\f.  ProfesBor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  LRSouRn.  —  Experimental  Physics  (ele- 
mentary conrse)  ■ 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  4  .In.,  27  So.,  47  Fr.,  16  8p.,  63  Sc.     Total  164. 
C.  Asst.  Professor  Sabine  and  Dr.  McElfrbbh.  — Experimental  Physics.     Me- 
chanics. Sound,  Light.  Hagnetism,  and  Electricity. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  18  Ja.,  16  So.,  29  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  86  Sc,  I  Ba.     Total  160. 
1.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall  and  Mr.  McKat. —  General  Descriptive  Physics. 

2  Gr.,  1  Se.,  7  Ju..  9  So.,  2  Fr.,  25  Sc.     Total  46. 
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J^  U-nd«TQraduattt  and  Oradaattt :  — 

2  ^kf.  Aagt.  Frofeaior  Sibinb  and  Mr.  Bl^ckwell. — The  Theory  of  the  Hicro- 

■cope,  iU  acceBBories,  and  other  optical  apparatna  used  Id  the  Mndj  of 

OTganiims.  S  Gr.,  »  Se.,  2  Ja.,  3  So.,  1  Sc.     Total  11. 

8.  Prof  esior  B.  O,  Fbirce  and  Dr.  Atkss.  —  EtectrostaDci,  Electrokinemalicii 

and  parts  of  Electromagnetlsm. 

4  Gr.,  3  Se.,  S  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Sp.,  i  Be.     Total  IB. 
4.  ProfeiBor  Trowbridqe,  Asst.  FrofeBior  Sabihb,  and  Dr.  Q.  W.  PwacB. — 
ElectrodfnamicB,  Magnetism,  and  ElectromagnetiBin. 

fiQr.,  6  Sc.     Total  11. 
6.  AiM.  Professor  Sabihe.- 

and  Phytical  Optica. 
A 'A/.  ProfeiMT  E.  H.  Hau..  —  Elements  of  ThermodTQRiuiot. 

7  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  Sc.    Total  11. 
6'V'  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Modem  DevelopmeDU  of  TbennodTnandci. 

7  Gr.,  a  Se.,  1  Ju.,  1  Sc.     Total  11. 
Primarily  foT  OradwUt$:  — 

CoVKSBt    OF    KaaEARCH. 

SOo.  ProteesoT  Tbowbridob.  —  Ugbt  hmI  Blectridty.  1  Gr.    Total  1. 

30c.  Professor  E.  H.  Hall.  —  Heat  aod  Blectricitr-  1  <^-    Total  1. 

ChamiatiT. 
Primarily  for  Undtrgraduatet ;  — 
B.  Mr.  BI.ACK  and  Mr.  Abchibald. —  Experimental  Chemistry. 

2  Se.,  S  Jn.,  11  So.,  22  Fr.,  1  8p.,  3  Sc.     Total  47. 
1.  ProfeHOT  C.  L.  Jagkioh,  Mr.  Calhakb,  and  Messrs.  Mask,  Bbhk,  Wtmax, 
Cablton,  and  Benedict.  —  DescriptlTe  Inorganic  Chemistiy. 

15  Se.,  82  Ja.,  64  So.,  79  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  146  Sc,  1  Me.,  1  Bu.     ToUl  541. 
8 'A/.  Mr.  W.  J.  Halb.  —  Organic  Chemlstr;  (elementaiy  course). 

16  Se.,  SS  Jn.,  13  So.,  3  Fr.,  2  8p.,  10  Sc.    Total  6B. 
8.  Atst.  Profeisor  Sahobb,  Mr.  McCartht,  and  Messrs.  Boitfbt,  Fuxb, 
FoBBKB,  and  MooRB. — Qualitative  Analysis. 

1  Dr.,  17  Se.,  81  Jn.,  23  So.,  S  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  38  Sc.    Total  116. 
4.  Asst.  Professor  Sakobr  and  Mr.  Dvhlap. — QoandtatiTe  Analysis,  gnm- 
metrlo  and  Tolnmetric.  8  Se.,  9  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Sp.,  10  Sc.    Total  94. 

For  UndergradneUu  and  Graduattt .-  — 
8'fc/-  Profegsor  Richards  and  Dr.  G.  N.  Lbwis.  — The  Historical  DeTclop- 
ment  of  Chemical  Theory.     S  Gr.,  6  8e.,  11  .In.,  10  So.,  9  Sc.     Total  40. 
9  ^hf.    Professor  Richards  and  Mr. 


0.  Professor  H.  B.  Mill  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale. — The  Carbon  Compoands. 

7  Or.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  8  Sc.     Total  28. 
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I\^marUy/or  Oradiiaiei:  — 
0.  ProfeMor  Riohahds  and  Dr.  Q.  N.  L>wig.  —  Phyalcal  ChemiMr;. 

7  Or.,  6  3«.,  6  8c.  ToUl  IB. 
T*V-  T>r.  G.  N.Lbwih.  — ElectrochemiBtry.  T  Gr.,  6  Se.     Total  18. 

CODKIBB    OF   RsaBABCfi. 

Ma.  ProfeuoT  Ricrakvi.  —  Inorg«nic  Chemutr;,  including  Detenninktion  of 
Atomic  Weight*.  3  Or.,  1  8c.     Total  4. 

WOb.  Frofewor  C.  L.  Jackboit.  —  OrgMilc  diemistrj. 

4Gr.,  ISe.,  1  Sc.  Totals. 
Kc.  PiofeHor  H.  B.  Hiu,.  —  Oi^wiic  Chemiitry.  I  Gr.,  1  St.,  1  8c.  Total  S. 
sod.  ProfeMor  Ricrakdi.  — Pbjafcal  Cbeiuiitry.  6  Gr.    Total  S. 

SOc.  Aitt.  ProfeHor  Samoib.  —  Applied  Chemictry. 

1  Or.,  a  8e.,  2  8c.     Totals. 
Botany. 
IVimarilyfor  Undergradtiaiti :  — 
I'kf.  Profeaior  GooDALi  and  Mr. Olitb. — .Botany  (introdnctoTj  conne). 

14  Se.,  19  Jn.,  33  So.,  42  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  S3  Sc.     Total  146. 
I  'Kf.  Profeuor  Thaitse  and  two  aaristant*.  —  Morphology  of  Plants. 

3  Gr.,  6  Se.,  3  Jn.,  6  So.,  2  Ft.,  14  Sc,  1  Ba.    ToUl  34. 

Ar  UitdtrgraAuattt  and  Oradaattt :  — 

8.  Pn>f eMor  OooDALB,  and  Mesin.  OuTsand  Amies. — Botany  (second  conrae) . 
Mori^ology,  bltlology  (vith  special  reference  to  the  technique  of  the 
microacope)  and  physiology  of  flowering  plants. 

eSe.,  IFr.,  6   Sc.     Total  la. 


6.  Professor  Goodalb  and  Mr.  Ambb.  —  The  Prindples  of  Botanical  Clairifi- 
cation,  Ecal[>g7,  and  Plant  Distribution.  4  Or.,  S  Se..  1  8c.     Total  7. 

l\imariiy  for  Oraduate* .-  — 

CODRSBS   OF  BbSBASCH. 

20a.  Professor  Qoodalb. —  Stmctnre  and  DeTelopment  of  Phanerogams. 
Experimental  Vegetable  Physiology.  Economic  Botany,  with  special 
reference  to  Tropical  PlanU.  S  Or.    Total  6. 

Mi.  Proteuar  Thaxtbb.  —  Stmctnre  and  Development  of  Cryptogams. 

4Gr.,  ISc.    Totals. 
ZoBlogr- 
PrniMrily  for  Ifndergraduaiet :  — 
1  'kf.  AmM.   Profeaior  O.   H.   Parkbb,  Mr.   Brbbi>,   and  otlier  afslstants.  — 
Zoology  (introdoctory  eonrte). 

1  Or.,  U  Se.,  20  Jn.,  26  So.,  80  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  39  Sc,  1  Bn.    Total  187. 

S'ft/.  Dr.  Castlb,  Mr.   Pbtbbb,  and  a  second  asaistant.  —  Morphology  of 

Animals.  1  Or.,  6  Se.,  6  Jn.,  IS  So.,  6  Fr..  9  Sc.    Total  89. 
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For  Ondergraditatei  and  OraducUes :  — 

S.  Dr.  H.  W.  Rakd  and  Mi.  Cakpbictbr.  —  ComparfttiTe  An&tomy  of  Terte- 
brateg.  6  Or.,  7  Se.,  6  Ju.,  S  So.,  1  8p.,  16  Sc.     Total  3S. 


9  'A/.  ABit.  Profenor  R.  T.  Jacksox.  —  FomH  Invertebrate!. 

S  Qr.,  1  S< 

9a'kf.   AMt.   ProfesBor   R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Foisil   luTertebratei. 
ftudiei  of  special  groapa.  2  S< 

11.  Dr.  Castlb.- 

18'*/.  Ai8t.  Profe»«or  O.  H.  FutKRE.  —  Introdnclion  to  the  Btiid;of  the  H«r- 
Tom  SysteiD.  4  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So.,  1  Sc.    Total  7. 

IS  'hf.  AMt.  PnifeMor  O.  H.  Parker.  —  The  Nerroiu  SyBtem  and  ita  TermiDal 
Organ*.     Sense  Organs.  8  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  So  ,  1  Sc.     Total  6. 

Primariiy /or  Oradvain:  — 

CouBSB  DF  Research. 
20a.  Professor  Mask.  —  Aaatotay  and  DeTelopment  of  Vertebrates  and  Inyerte- 
brales.  8  Gr.,  I  Sc.     Total  9. 

GMlogy  and  GMgraphy. 
Primarily  for  Ondtrgradvoitt :  — 
A  ^hf.  Professor  Davis  and  Mr.  Kbad —  FhysiogTaphy  of  the  I>ands. 

1  Gr„  6  Se.,  5  Jn.,  7  So.,  8  Fr.,  3  Sp.,  33  Sc,  S  Bn.     Total  64. 
B'A/.  AsBt.  Professor  Wabd,  aeiisted  by  Mr.  Wildbk. — Meteorology  (ele- 
mentary coarse) . 

8  Se.,  10  Jn.,  26  So.,  18  Ft.,  6  Sp.,  48  Sc,  1  Bo.     Total  111. 

4 'A/.  Professor  Shalbb,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Woodman  and  Read.  —  Ele- 
mentary Geology. 
8  Gr.,  17  Se.,  65  Jn.,  126  So.,  141  Fr.,  23  Sp.,  79  Sc,  7  Bn.     Total  461. 
6'kf.  Aist.  Profeeior  J.  B.  Woodwokth,  aided  by  Mr.  Woodman  and  other 
assistants.  —  Elementary  Field  and  Laboratory  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  5  Se.,  11  Ju.,  26  So.,  89  Fr.,  6  Sp.,  66  Sc,  3  Bo.     Total  146. 

1  'A/.  ABit.  ProfeiBor  Ward.  —  Meteorology  (second  coarse). 

3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  6  Sc,  2  Bn.    ToU  18. 

For  Undergraduates  and  Gradualet:  — 
7  '*/.  ProfpBBor  Davis.  —  Physiography  of  Eorope. 

8  Gr.,  3  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  22  8c.     Total  81. 

8.  Asst.  I'rofesBor  J.  B.  W'oodworth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Woo  dm  ah.  —  General 

CriUcal  Geology.  1  Gr.,  2  S.>.,  8  Jo.,  I  So.,  13  Sc.    Total  BO. 
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10.  Profe«ior  H.  L.  Smyth.  —  Mining  Geology. 

8  Gr.,  8  Se.,  2  Jn.,  39  Sc.    Total  37. 

S2.  Dr.  Jaooab.  —  Advuiced  Oeological  Field  Work.      Areal  Geotogy  in  the 

TJcini^  oi  Boston,  5  Gr.,  a  Se.,  1  Ju.,  9  Sc.     Total  17- 

9  *A/.  Dr.  Jaooak.  —  Stractaral  and  Dynamical  Geology  of  the  United  States. 

8  Gr.,  2  Se.,  1  Jn.,  2  So.,  1  Sp.,  17  Sc.     Total  26. 

16 'ft/,  Astt.  ProfesBor  J,  B.  Woobwobih.  —  Glacial  Geology. 

1  Gr.,  8  Se.,  1  Se.  ToMil  5. 
19  <hf.  AMt.  Profe«Mr  Wabd.  —  General  Cliraatologjr.  1  Jn.,  a  Sc.  Total  S. 
25  *ft/.  AMt.  ProfetEor  Ward.  —  Climatology  of  the  United  SUtea. 

8  So.,  2  Jn,,  4Sc.     Total*. 
14  'hf.  PtateMoi  Shalkb  and  Aael.  Profeaeor  R.  T.  JACKaoH,  SMiated  by  Mr. 
Rbao.  —  Genetal  Palaeontology. 

I  Gr„  24  Se.,  12  .In.,  6  So.,  1  Fr.,  4  Sp.,  27  Sc.     Total  76. 
14a  ft/.  Aast.  Profeiior  R.  T.  Jackson,  aaalated  by  Mr,  Read.  — General  Palae- 
ontology. 4  Se,,  1  Jn.,  II  Sc.     Total  16. 
18.  Professor  Shalkr  and  Aast.  l*rofeaaorR.  T.  .Iackson.  —  Historical  Geology. 

1  Sc.     Total  1. 
18  V-    Professor    H.    L.    Smyth. - 
pToducta  and  water  sapply. 

Privtai-ily  for  Gradaaiei:  — 

Coubsrs  of  Rbsbabch, 
{20.  Profeaaor  Davis.  —  Physiography  (advanced  conrae). 

2  Gr.,  2  Se,,  1  Sc.  Total  6 
21.  Professor  II.  L.  Smvtu. —  Mining  Geology  (advanced  conrae). 

S  Gr.,  T  Sc.     Total  10. 
38.  Profeaaora  Shalbb,  Davis,  Wolpf,  H.  L.  Smyth,  Aast.  Profesaor  J.  B. 
WoouwoBTH,  and  Dr.  Jaooar,  —  Geological  Investigation  in  the  Field 
and  Laboratory,  I  Gr.,  1  Se.,  1  Sc,  1  Instr.     Total  4. 

24.  Professor  Shales  and  Asat,  Fmfesaar  R.  T.  Jackson.  —  Ad vaniwd  Palae- 
ontology, 1  Gr.    Total  1. 
■liHialogy  and  Petrography. 
Primimly  for  Undergraduaiet :  — 
2.  Dr.  Falache,  aaaiated  by  Mr.  Pbinui.e.  —  Mineralogy. 

a  Gr.,  B  Se..  7  Jn.,  9  8o.,  a  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  35  Sc,     Total  62. 
3 'ft/.  Profeaaor  WoLPP. —  Building  Stonea  (conrae  forstndenta  of  Architecture). 

16  Se,    Total  16. 
For  Undtrgraditrdet  and  Oradiiaiei :  — 

7'k/.  Dr.  Palache.  — Crystallography.  1  Gr.    Total  I. 

8  *hf.  Professor  Wolpp  and  Dr.  1'alaciie.  —  Physic^  Crystallography  (mainly 
Optical  Mineralogy  and  its  applications).         I  Gr.,  I  Jn.,  1  Sc.     Total  8. 
12.  Profeaaor  Wolpf,  aaaiated  by  Mr.  Pbihui.e.  —  Petrography. 

4Gr.,2Se.,  10  Sc.     Total  16. 
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Primariit/  for  Oraduattt .-  — 


Mining  utd  KetaUnrsy. 
Fbr  UndtrgraducUti  cmd  Oraduattt :  — 
\*hf.  ProfeHor  H,  L.  Smtth. —  Mining.    Pnwpectiiig  knd  exploring ;  aunpling, 
and  tbe  principles  of  exploitmtion. 

8  Gt.,  1  Se.,  2  Jn.,  SO  8c.    ToUl  IS. 


J'k/.  Profewor   H.   L.   Smttr.  —  Hetallnrg;  of  copper,   lead,   gold,   lilTer, 
nickel,  zinc,  and  the  minor  metala. 

2Gr.,8Se.,  4  Ju.,  1  So.,  14  8e.    Total  34. 


6*hf.  FrofeBMT H. L. SuTTH.  —  Mining.    Metal  and  coal  mining;  exploitation. 

1  Or.,  1  8e.,  »  Se.  Total  11. 

II  'V-  1^'  Batmbb.  —  Hilling  PUnt.                                    1  Or.,  8  Sc.  Total  9. 
6*V>  Ut.  C.  H.  WuiTB.—MeuaiiiTgical  ChemiMry. 

2  Or.,  1  Se.,  1  Ja.,  IS  Sc.  Total  17. 
7.  Mr.  C.  H.WaiTB.  — Metallurgical  Chemistry  (advanced  conne). 

1  Or.,  1  Se.,  4  Sc.  Totals. 

lO'V-  Ut.  Rathbb.  — Fire  AiMyJng.       8  Or.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  21  Sc.  Total  18. 

12.  Mr.  Ratmbb— Mlnii^.    The  itudy  of  mining  operationa.    11  Sc.  Total  II. 

14*V-  Aut.  pTofeMorSAUTBCB.  — Metallography.                         3  Sc.  Total  8. 
primarily  for  Oraduattt :  — 

CouRiB  or  Rbibabch. 


American  Aichaeology  and  Ethnology. 
Ibr  Undtrgraduaia  and  Oraduattt :  — 
1.  Dr.  J.  H.  Woods.  Dr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Fababeb. — Oeneral  Anthropology. 
Somatology.      Prehiatoric  Archaeology  of  Europe   and   America.      Eth- 
nology. 11  Se.,  II  Jn.,  9  So.,  1  Sp.,  G  Sc.     Total  ST. 


Primarily  for  Oraduattt :  ■ 
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JB  'kf.  Dr.  Disox.  —  PrimltlTe  BeligioDS.  Theorie*  o(  origin,  uiimiim,  totem- 
inn,  fetl«hi<m,  c«reiDoni«l,  ^mboliim,  compuatire  mjthology,  and 
folklore.  1  IM.     Total  3. 

t6*A/  ^-  Dixon.  —  EtlmologT  of  the  Fftciflc  CoMt  of  NoTtli  America.  Special 
Teference  to  UngnifUca.  5  Ju.,  1  8c.    Total  6. 

Counias  or  Spbciu.  Stddt. 
t90«.  Profetior  PimiAjf. — American  Arcbaeologj  and  Ethnologj. 

I  Or.     Total  1. 
Anatomy,  Phyaioloxr,  uid  Hjtieiit. 
I.  Dr.  Darliho,  Dr.  Fkotahiiib.  and  Dr.  Bacoh. — Slemenlur  Anatomy  ud 
Pbjnolog?.    Feraonal  Hygiene.    Emergencies. 

1  Qt.,  19  Se.,  2S  Jn.,  48  So.,  12  Fr.,  9  Sp.,  36  Se.     Total  148. 
4>V-  Dr.  Sarobnt.— Anthropometry.  3  Or.,  4  Sc.    Total  6. 

6*hf.  Dr.  Sabobht.  — Applied  Anatomy  and  Animal  Mecbanic*. 

1  Or.,  2  8e.,  2  So.,  11  Sc,  1  Bn.     ToUl  17. 

In  accoi'dftnce  with  a  vote  of  the  Preaidcnt  and  Fellows  whereby 
tbe  Faculty  may,  under  certain  conditions,  authorize  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  a  Doctor  of  Science  to  give  instruction  gratuitously  or 
for  such  fees  as  he  may  himself  collect,  Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  oon- 
dncted  a  course  in  The  Electro-M^netic  Theory  of  Light. 

Summer  Courses  of  Instruction,  1902. 
The  following  courses  were  given,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faonlty,  in  the  summer  of  1902.  The  abbre\-iationB,  with  the 
addition  of  S.S.  for  "member  of  the  Hummer  School,"  are  the  same 
as  those  in  the  preceding  list.  A  baud  ^p*  points  to  each  course 
that  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree : — 

l^eek. 
I.  Dt.  Chasb.  —  Greek  for  Begfinnert.    6  Umei  a  week,  for  6  veeki. 

1  R.,  T  S.S.     Total  8. 


Enclbh. 

A,  Aiit.  Profe»BOr  IIdklbut,  asBisted  by  Mesart.  Rbtnolds  and  C.  A.  Mooas. 

—  English  Compoiition  (elementary  vt 

B.  Dr.  Hatmadibr,  awisted    by   Mr.   C.  A.  Mooeb.  —  English   Composition 

(Adranced  coarse) .    fi  times  s  week,  for  6  weeks.         SO  R.  S.     Total  30. 

0,  Hr.  i^  Rose.  —  English  Composition  (second  adranced  conne).     6  times 

a  week,  for  6  weeks.  5  S.  S.     Total  6. 
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Mr.  Lawrencb.  —  Anglo-Saxon.     Anglo-Saxon  Reader  uti  Grammar.     6  timet 

a  week,  for  6  veeka.  7  S.  S.     Total  T. 

Dr.  NBU.BON.  — Sbakapere.    5  times  a  week,  foe  6  weeks.      23  S.  S.     Total  as. 

Aaat.   Profeaaor    HDBi.BnT    and    Mr.   Yotnro,   auiited   by    Mr.   Rbtkolds.  — 

Englieh  Literature  of  tbe  Bighteeoth  Ceutnty.     5  timei  a  week,  for  6 

weeks.  IT  S.  S.     ToUl  17. 

Dr.  Neilboh.  —  English  liteTaMie  in  ODtUoe,  from  Anglo-Saxon  Times  to  tbe 

Present.    6  dmas  a  week,  for  6  week*.  22  8.  S.     Total  9S. 

Mr.  Hnxa,  assisted  bj  Mr.  B.  G.  Willabd.  —  Voice   Caltivatioii.     5  times  a 

week,  for  6  weeks.  I  Jn.,  2  Law,  II  S.  S.     Total  14. 

Mr.  Winter.  —  Pablic  Speaking  and  Beadii^.     Course  (or  teaoben  of  reading 

and  pablic  spealdng,  and  far  teachera  of  British.      6  timei  a  woA, 

for  6  week*.  1  Jd.,  1  Law,  9  S.  8.    Total  11. 

Geiman. 

I.  Dr.  CoAR.  — Composition  and  ConversalloD.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

19  3.  S.    Total  19. 

I.  Dr.   FoBD.  —  Introductory   Course.      Grammar,   reading,   and  translatioD. 
6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  13  S.  8.     Total  18. 

Spanlah. 
I.  Dr.  Ford. — Introdnctoi7  Coarse.     Gramoiar,  composition,  and  translation. 

5  times  a  week,  for  e  weeks.  6  S.  S.     Total  6. 

Hiatoij  and  Goremment. 
I.  Professor  Mactame.  —  Hediae*al  and  Modern  History.    S  times  a  week,  for 

6  weeks.  7  S.  8.     Total  7. 
II.  Dr.  A.  L.  Cross.  —  English  History.     29  lectures,  supplemented  by  written 

exercises.  7  8.  8.    Total  7. 

in.  Professor  Hart  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Cnou.  —  American  History.    Lectures  and 

training  in  tbe  use  of  materials,  and  in  the  application  of  the  laboratory 

method  of  study.     2G  lectures,  supplemented  by  i  pieces  of  written  work. 

St  S.S,     Total  34. 

rv.  Professor  Macfanb.  —  Civil  QoTemment.     Lectures,  reading,  and  reports. 

fi  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.  4  S.  S.     Total4. 

Fajrcholosy. 
I.  Dr.   Yebkbs.  — 'The  Psychology   of  the   senses  and   the   development  of 
Tolnntaiy  motor  ability.     6  times  a  week,  for  6  weelcs. 

lJn.,8S.  8.    Total ». 

II.  Dr.  Tbrkbs.  —  Experimental   investigations  in   the  field   of   sensory  and 

motor  activjQ'.     5  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.         1  Jn.,  5  S.  S.     Total  S. 

EdncatiOD. 
I.   Professor  Hahus.  —  General  Principles  of  Education.     Courses  of  study; 
organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems.     25  lec- 
tures, supplemented  by  written  work  and  thesis.  46  S.S.    Total  46 
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II.  Mr.  A.  O.  NoBToH. — Hiitoi?  of  EducaUontl  Ainu  utd  Fhociplet  from 
antiqiiitj  to  the  present  Ume.  S6  lectorei,  lupplemented  b^  reading:  ud 
reporla.  10  8.  S.     Total  10. 

m.  Heaars.  Aldkich,  Bau.ibt,  Hduho,  Mobss,  and  Pbincb.  —  Orgsnliation 
and  Adminiitradon  of  Schools,  etc.     S6  lecture*.  IG  S.  8.     Total  16. 

Thmiy  of  I>m1(ii. 
Dr.  Rosi  and  Mr.  Clark — Lecture*,  wiUi  experipiental  practice,  for  detdgners, 
for  teacher*  of  Detign,  and  for  tcachert  of  the  Hiitory  of  Art. 

1  Se.,  79S.S.     Total  80. 
Freehuid  Drawini. 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wabrbh. —  Practice  and  perional  ioitruclioD.    5  time*  a  week,  for 
eireeki.  5  S.8.    Totals. 

Mule, 
and  Prlnciplei 

II.  Mi.  D.  G.  Masor.  —  Oeneral  Conrte.     S  timet  a  week,  for  6  week*. 

S8.  S.    Totals. 
Mathematica. 
U*    ^^-  Aiit.  Frofeitor  Lots.  —  Advanced  Algebra,    fi  timea  a  week,  for  6 
weeki.  1  Se.,  1  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  8p.,  1  Sc.,  II  8.  S.     ToUl  16. 


ne«  a  week,  for  fl  weeki. 

.,  SFr,,  3  3.8.     ToUl  9. 

|l9**SB-  I^-  HnMnMOTOM.  —  Plane   Analytic    Geometry.      S   times   a  week, 

for  6  weeks.  1  Ja.,  11  Sc,  1  Law,  S  S.  S.    Total  IS. 

8S.  Mr.  Abhtom.  —  Differentiml  and  Intesisl  Calculus.     S  times  a  week,  for  6 

weeks.  1  Jn.,  3  Sc,  3  3. 8.     Total  10. 


Fhyaics. 
Messrs.  McELrHEiR  and  L.  D.  Hili..  —  Blementary  Physics.    6  times  a  week, 
for  3  weeks.  29  S.  8.     Total  29. 

Asst.  Professor  Sabixb.  - 


Dr.   Bajctbr,   aasisted   by  Mr.  B.  C.  WBLi.a.  —  Elementary   Theoretical    and 
DeacrlptiTe  Chemistry.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks.     IS  8.  S.    Totalis. 
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iS^  ^'-  IfeMr*.  Olitk,  Flowmait,  ark)  Dandbho. — Lectnrei,  UborUory  wo^ 
and  fleld  vork.    6  times  a  week,  for  6  veeki. 

1  Or.,  3  Jn.,  4  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sc,  I  R.,  13  S.  S.     Total  Si, 


Oeolosy. 
~  Bl.  FrofeiBOT  Shai.eb  aiid   Mr.  Woodman.  —  Elementaiy  conrae.     Lec- 
ture*, laboratory,  and  Beld  work.     S  times  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

2  Jn.,  1  So.,  1  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  6  Sc,  6  S.  S.     Total  16. 


H.  T.  BuBB,  asBig[«d  by  Hr.  C.  H.  Horkill.  —  Lectures,  laboratory,  and 
field  work.     5  liinei  a  week,  for  6  weeks. 

1  .In.,  1  Fr.,  1  Law,  30  S.  8.     Total  8S. 


Historical  Ezcniaiona. 

—  Historical   Excnnion*. 


The  following  courBee  were  given  in  the  Bummer  as  part  of  the 
regular  instruction  of  tbe  Lawrence  Scientific  School :  — 


4a.  Mr.  Tukhkb.  —  Plana  SurreyiUK.     Field  work.     Daily,  6  week*. 

3  Or.,  1  Se.,  16  Jn.,  19  So.,  i  Fr.,  2  Sp.,  39  Sc.,  4  S.  S.    Total  87. 
^c.  ISi.  TmNBK.  —  Geodetic  SnrreyiDg.     Daily,  B  weeks. 

11  Ja.,  13  So.,  S  Fr.,  1  Sp.,  S4  Sc,  1  8.  S.     Total  81. 
id.  Hr.  ToamR.— Ballroad  SnrreyiDK.    Dally,  S  weeks. 

13  Jn.,  11  So.,  S  Ft.,  88  Sc,  1  8.  S.     Total  W. 
10a.  Aist.  Professor  Bdkkb.— Chipping,  filing,  and  fitdng.     Nine?  faonrs. 

a  Ja.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  S3  Be.,  I  S.  S.    Total  18. 
lOi.  Asst.  Frofeitor  BunKs.  —  Blacksmithing.     Ninety  honn. 

3  Ju.,  S  So.,  1  Fr.,  31  8c.     Total  36. 
lOe.  Aist.  Frofenor  Bdrkb.  —  Pattern  Making,  etc.    Hlne^  boors. 

8  Jn.,  3  So,,  1  Fr.,  34  8e.    Total ». 
10*.  Alft.  Professor  BpaKB.  —  Machine-Shop  Practice.     Nlne^  honn. 

3  Jn.,  3  So.,  1  Fr.,  34  Sc,  1  S.  S.     Total  SO. 
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Irtstruction  provided  for  1902-03. 
Amoi^  the  new  courses,  or  old  courses  revived,  for  1902-03  the 
most  noteworthy  for  number  and  variety  are  in  Claesical  Philology. 
Under  this  bead  eighteen  half-courses  not  given  last  year  are 
ofTered  for  ld02-OS,  among  them  half-coarses  in  Aeschylus  and 
in  Aristotle,  conducted  by  Professor  Goodwin.  In  German  the 
coming  of  Professor  H.  S.  White  and  the  return  of  Professor 
Francke  have  established  new  courses  and  revived  courses  not  given 
last  year.  In  History,  Professor  Haskdns  treats  Mediaeval  Institu- 
tions, and  Mr.  Merriman  Spanish  History  to  the  death  of  Philip  II. 
In  GoTcmment,  Hon.  C.  S.  Hamlin  deals  with  the  Administration 
of  the  Go-vemment  of  the  United  States,  and  F.  J.  Stimson,  £sq., 
with  Tendencies  of  American  Legislation.  Professor  Santayaua, 
already  teaching  the  History  of  Philosophy,  adds  a  new  coarse  in 
the  Philosophy  of  History ;  Dr.  Miller  deals  with  £thical  Ideals  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  with  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant.  Among  new  courses  in  science, 
Professor  Kennelly's  half-coarse  in  Tel^raph.y  and  Telephony 
deserves  special  mention.  Several  Departments  offer  new  graduate 
courses  of  peculiar  attractiveneaa  to  small  groups  of  advanced 
students. 

ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS   UNDER  THE  NEW  METHOD. 

With  the  admission  examinations  of  1901  the  Old  Method  of 
admission  to  Harvard  College  disappeared.  The  New  Method  was 
established  in  May,  1899,  held  a  place  beside  the  Old  Method  till 
the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1901-02,  and  now  stands  alone. 
By  this  time  the  Faculty  should  be  able  to  judge  with  something 
like  accuracy  whether  the  New  Method  is  satisfactory.  To  be  satis* 
factory,  it  must  train  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  Old  Method  trained 
him,  it  must  not  materially  increase  or  decrease  the  difficulty  of 
admiBsion  to  Harvard  College,  it  must  relieve  i-ather  than  embarrass 
the  high  schools,  and  it  must  be  readily  adjustable  to  the  work  of 
the  Freshman  year. 

Of  the  four  questions  implied  in  these  criteria,  the  first  is  the  hardest 
to  answer.  Many  candidates  admitted  by  the  New  Method  have 
had  substantially  the  same  training  that  they  would  have  had  under 
t^e  Old  —  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  English,  either  German  or 
French,  History,  and  Physics.  The  new  subjects,  PhyBi(^raphy, 
Anatomy,  Astronomy,  and  Meteoroh^y,  as  at  present  taught  in 
schools  when  taught  at  all,    attract  so  few  candidates  that   they 
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are  not  yet  significant.  The  chief  difference  of  training  in  the  two 
methode  ie  for  those  candidates  who  do  not  offer  G-reek  :  nnder  the 
Old  Method  snch  candidates  made  np  for  Gireek  by  additional 
Mathematics ;  under  the  New  Method  they  make  up  for  it  by  any 
subjects  covering  the  same  total  number  of  points  in  the  admiasion 
scheme.  The  Old  Method  recc^nized  two  sorts  of  intellectual 
discipline  (corresponding  to  two  great  orders  of  intellect),  the  bn- 
guistic  or  literary  and  the  mathematical :  to  the  first  it  gave  more 
weight;  but  it  conceded  that  some. deficiency  in  the  first  might  be 
balanced  by  an  additional  amount  of  the  second.  Its  advocates 
believed  that  modem  langni^es  and  natural  science,  as  at  present 
taught  in  schools,  do  not  provide  firm  training  for  the  mind,  and 
that  the  fanit  is  not  wholly  in  the  teaching  but  lies  partly  in  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  subjects  themselves.  The  New  Method 
proclaims  that  of  any  two  studies  efficiently  taught  for  the  same 
length  of  time  one  is  about  as  good  as  another  and  deserves  equal 
recognition  in  a  scheme  of  examinations.  It  is  too  early  to  judge 
whether  students  admitted  with  neither  Greek  nor  Trigonometry  and 
Solid  Geometry  are  on  the  whole  weaker  than  those  admitted  with 
either  or  with  both ;  too  early  to  judge  whether  the  training  of  the 
new  subjects  can  match  the  training  of  the  old.  Yet  these  are  among 
the  questions  that  rouse  in  conservative  minds  a  grave  apprehension. 

Though  the  question  whether  the  New  Method  is  harder  for  the 
candidate  or  easier,  is  still  debated,  yet  by  far  the  stronger  testi- 
mony declares  it  harder.  The  total  number  of  examination  hours 
and  subjects  is  diminished  slightly ;  but  tlie  diminution,  school- 
masters afilrm,  is  more  than  otFset  by  the  increase  in  the  difficulty  of 
individual  subjects.  As  soon  as  a  general  change  in  the  admission 
scheme  was  proposed,  each  Department  of  the  Faculty  represented 
therein  saw  a  chance  of  improving  the  position  of  its  own  subject ; 
the  Faculty  as  a  whole  hesitated  in  rejecting  the  propositions  of 
experts;  and  the  result  is  what  most  schoolmasters  r^ard  as  a 
decided  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  work  required.  The  increase 
in  Elementary  Latin  alone,  though  it  makes  the  new  requirement' 
better  than  the  old,  and  seems  to  demand  none  too  much  Latin  for 
the  college  man  who  has  no  Greek,  is  to  many  candidates  a  burden. 

In  relief  for  what  are  called  Knglish  High  Schools  and  for  otlier 
high  schools  that  cannot  conveniently  teach  Greek,  the  New  Method 
makes  its  strongest  claim.  Nor  is  the  advantage  to  the  schools  only ; 
for  the  more  natural  connection  between  Harvard  College  and  the 
high  schools  encoun^es  the  most  promising  boys  throughout  the 
country  in  coming  to  the  College.     Thus  far  it  cannot  be  said  that 
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the  incniftsed  diJHculty  in  single  subjecta  repels  ae  many  boye  as  the 
wider  option  attracts,  since  the  Freshman  Class  this  year  is  mach 
larger  than  ever  before. 

In  adjustment  to  the  work  of  the  FreshmaD  year  the  New  Method 
is  plainly  inferior  to  the  Old.  An  essential  part  of  the  old  scheme 
was  a  simple  and  practical  relation  between  admission  stndiea  and 
college  studies  in  the  same  subjects.  Since  every  admission  study 
either  led  directly  to  a  college  course,  prescribed  or  electiTe,  or  was 
the  rough  equivalent  of  such  a  course,  the  question  what  courses 
were  open  to  a  newly  admitted  student  in  the  subjects  he  had  offered 
for  admission  was  simple :  — 

Elementary  EDglish  led  to  Engliih  A. 

Elcment)U7  Greek  led  to  Greek  A. 

BlemenUuj  Latin  led  to  Latin  A. 

Elemental;   German  vas  roughly   equivaleDt  to   Oerman   A,  and   led   to 

German  C. 
Blemeotarf    French    ww   roaghlj'   eqolvalent  to   French  A,   and   led   to 

Freni^  le  or  la. 
Elementar;  History  led  (imperfectly)  to  Hiitory  1. 
Elementary  Algebra  led  to  Matbemadct  D. 
Plane  Geometry  led  to  Mathematlci  E. 

Elementary  Phydcs  wns  equiralent  to  Phyiica  B,  and  led  to  Pbyaict  C. 
Adianced  Greek  vai  equiralent  to  Qreek  A,  and  led  to  Greek  B  or  C 
Advanced  Latin  wa*  equivalent  to  Latin  A,  and  led  to  Latin  B  or  C. 
Greek  Composidon  wag  equivalent  u>  Greek  F,  and  led  to  Greek  B. 
Latin  CompoBibon  vaa  equivalent  to  Latin  F,  and  led  to  Latin  £. 
Advanced   Qermaii   vas   equivalent  to  German  C,  la,  or  lA,   and  led  to 

German  2  a. 
Adranced  French  was  eqojvalent  to  French  Ic  or  la,  and  led  to  French  te 

or  2a. 
Logarithms  and  Trigonometry  was  equivalent  to  Mathematji-i  A. 
Solid  Geometry  vu  equivalent  to  Mathemadcs  E. 
Analytic  Geometry  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  B. 
Advanced  Algebra  was  equivalent  to  Mathematics  D. 
Advanced  Physic*  was  equivalent  to  Physics  C. 
Advanced  Chemistry  was  equivalent  to  Chemistry  B. 

la  spite  of  some  uuevennesses,  the  simple  relation  between  admis- 
sion studies  and  college  studies  was  distinctly  helpful.  In  the  New 
Method,  however,  such  a  relation  is  not  steadily  maintained  :  Physi- 
ography and  Meteorology  are  equivalent  respectively  to  Geology 
and  (3e<^raphy  -d'  and  Geology  and  Geography  B';  but  neither 
Astronomy  nor  Advanced  History  has  a  distinct  relation  to  any 
course  taught  in  College.  The  requirement  for  Advanced  History 
strikes  the  ordinary  mind  as  an  extreme  case  of  unnecessary  compli- 
cation. In  Elementary  History  the  candidate  may  offer  either  the 
History  of  Greece  and  Home  or  that  of  England  and  America;  in 
Freshman  elective  work  History  1,  the  course  designed  especially 
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for  PreehmeD  aa  a  kind  of  gate  to  all  other  courses  to  History,  is 
Mediaeval  and  Modem  European  History.  The  Advanced  History 
of  the  admisBion  scheme  stands  in  an  uncomfortable  relation  to 
both  the  Elementary  History  and  the  college  elective  work.  It  not 
only  need  not  be  in  the  same  field  as  the  Elementary ;  it  cannot  be 
in  that  field  :  Advanced  History  of  Greece  and  Rome  may  be  offered 
by  those  candidates  only  who  offer  Elementary  History  of  England 
and  America  ;  Advanced  History  of  England  and  America  by  those 
only  who  offer  Elementary  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  rela- 
tion of  Advanced  History  to  elective  courses  in  College  is  even  more 
confusing.  There  are  four  kinds  of  Advanced  History:  he  who 
passes  the  examination  in  (1)  may  count  his  first  elective  conrse  ID 
Greek  or  Roman  History  as  a  half-course  only ;  he  who  passes  in 
(2)  may  count  his  first  elective  course  in  American  History  as  a 
half-course  only ;  he  who  passes  in  (3)  may  count  History  1  as  a 
balf-conrse  ouly ;  what  he  who  passes  in  (4)  may  or  may  not  count 
depends  presumably  on  what  field  he  covers  in  (4),  but  as  nobody 
(except  RadcliSe  candidates)  passes  in  (4)  the  question  is  not  yet 
practical.  The  mere  book-keeping  of  a  scheme  so  involved  is  a 
solid  argument  against  the  scheme ;  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
candidates  snd  teachers  is  a  more  solid  argument.  Advanced  His- 
tory (4)  is  at  first  sight  inviting ;  but  it  is  too  hard  for  a  boy  without 
more  counsel  than  the  College  gives  him,  and  too  hard  for  a  teacher 
who  is  not  a  specialist  in  History.  No  study  in  which  a  bright  boy 
cannot  be  prepared  by  an  intelligent  and  experienced  all-round  tutor 
is  fit  for  a  scheme  of  admission  to  the  Freshman  class;  nor  any 
study  that  stands  in  a  tangled  relation  to  school  work  on  one  side  or 
college  work  on  the  other.  When  we  consider  the  admission  scheme 
in  Advanced  History,  we  feel  the  force  of  the  old  saying  that  who- 
ever can  understand  the  scheme  of  admission  requirements  ought 
ipso  facto  to  be  admitted. 

Almost  as  complicated  aa  the  requirements  in  Advanced  History 
are  the  requirements  in  English,  and  the  rules,  closely  connected  with 
them,  which  fix  the  amount  of  English  Composition  prescribed  for 
any  one  student  at  college.  In  both  History  and  English  our  scheme 
needs  simplificBtion. 

Experience  in  the  College  Office  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
New  Method  of  Examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  is 
not  so  good  aa  the  Faculty  meant  it  to  be.  I  believe,  also,  that 
the  Faculty  may  well  consider  again  the  relation  of  the  Harvard  ad- 
mission examinations  to  the  examinations  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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CASES  OF  DISCIPLINE  THAT  CONCERN  MORE  THAN  ONE 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  UNDER  THE  FACULTY  OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 

Ab  the  result  of  a  "case  of  disoiplitie"  in  which  a  grsdnate  and 
an  Diidergi-aduate  were  involved  and  were  dealt  with  on  different 
principles,  the  Faculty  voted  in  December,  1901,  "That  eerious  cases 
of  discipline  affecting  students  of  niore  than  one  of  the  Departments 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  dealt  with  by  conenltation 
and  agreement  between  the  Administrative  Boards  of  those  Depart- 
ments ;  In  case  of  disagreement  they  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Faculty."     No  case  of  dist^reement  has  since  been  reported. 

THE  LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COLLEGE. 

For  some  years  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  occupied  two  seem- 
ingly incompatible  positions :  it  was  a  professional  school  of  high 
grade,  fit  to  attract  college  gradaates  and  having  one  immense 
advantage  over  polytechnic  schools  in  general  because  of  ite  univer- 
sity background ;  and  it  waa  also  a  school  in  which  a  number  of 
ill-trained  persons  who  could  not  or  would  not  prepare  themselves 
for  Harvard  College  might  get,  either  as  regular  or  as  special  stu- 
dents, a  foothold,  if  only  temporary,  in  the  University, — taking 
almost  the  same  studies  that  they  wontd  have  taken  in  Harvard 
College.  This  state  of  affaire  came  about  through  various  causes. 
In  1886-87  the  School  had  shrunk  to  fourteen  students  and  needed  the 
strength  that  comes  of  increased  membership.  Through  a  vigorous 
admin istratioa  combined  with  a  liberal  policy  of  admission  it  grew 
BO  rapidly  that  it  could  soon  afford  to  send  away  worthless  students  as 
freely  as  it  gave  to  presentable  candidates  the  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  deserved  its  privileges.  When  ita  numbers  had  increased 
and  its  students  mingled  freely  with  college  students  in  the  social 
and  athletic  life  of  the  University,  its  admission  requirements,  which 
could  be  met  with  considerably  less  study  than  those  of  the  College, 
attracted  many  boys  who  were  in  no  sense  scientific  but  who  wished 
for  life  at  the  University,  and  secured  it  most  readily  at  the  Scien- 
tific School.  These  boys  often  proved  themselves  useful  membera  of 
the  Univereity :  but  they  really  belonged  in  Harvard  College  rather 
than  in  the  Scientific  School ;  and  not  infrequently,  when  they  had 
covered  at  the  School  those  College  admission  requirements  which 
they  had  not  covered  earlier,  they  transferred  themselves  to  the 
Collie.     As  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the 
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Scientific  School  have  pointed  out  in  earlier  reports,  the  diminution 
of  the  group  of  students  in  "General  Science"  will  relieve  the  School 
of  many  persona  who  make  its  scientific  character  less  distinct  and 
will  increase  ite  efficiency  in  training  men  for  scientific  profeBsione. 
This  diminution,  the  gradual  result  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
admission  requirements  of  Uie  School,  is  going  on  in  the  healthiest 
way,  with  a  more  than  counterbalancing  increase  in  the  other  and 
tmly  scientific  groups. 


CHANGES  IN   THE  REtilllREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF   ARTS. 

On  the  first  of  October,  1901,  the  President  commaoicated  to  the 
Faculty  the  wish  of  the  Overseers  "  to  have  inserted  in  the  Catalogue 
a  clear  statement  of  the  conditaons  upon  which  the  various  degrees 
given  in  a  course  can  be  obtained,"  To  meet  this  wish  a  brief  state- 
ment of  existing  practices  in  the  granting  of  the  A.B.  degree  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr,  Richard  Cobb,  then  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
University,  was  adopted  with  slight  changes  by  the  Faculty,  and  was 
inserted  in  the  University  Catalc^ue  for  1901-1902.  On  January9, 
a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  waa  transmitted  to  the  Faculty 
by  the  President  and  Fellows :  — 

*'  The  Overseers  are  gratified  to  find  in  the  Catal<^^  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte ; 
and  they  await  with  interest  and  sympathy  the  report  of  the  Faculty 
which  will  rect^nize  in  a  more  formal  way  the  system  by  which 
students  of  imuaual  diligence  or  marked  mental  capacity  may  obtain 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  three  years." 

The  words  "  and  sympathy"  seemed  to  point  to  a  more  favorable 
view  of  the  three-year  degree  than  the  Faculty  had  understood  to 
prevail  among  the  Overseers.  Early  in  February  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  (Professor  C.  L.  Smith)  moved  — 

"  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  on  the  following 
conditions :  — 

"  1,  The  work  required  for  the  degree  shall  be  the  same  in  amount 
and  quality  whether  the  degree  be  taken  in  four  years  or  in  three 
years. 

"2.  The  amount  of  college  work  required  for  the  d^ree  shall  be 
the  same  as  at  present. 

"3,  The  quality  of  the  college  work  required  for  the  degree  shall 
be  somewhat  higher  than  is  now  required  for  the  four-year  degree." 
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At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  this  motion  was  passed, 
except  for  the  word  somewheU.  This  word  was  provisionally  amended 
to  decidedly ;  but  both  words  were  Qnally  discarded. 

Tbe  new  statement  (adopted  May  27,  1902)  is  as  follows :  — 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  Uie  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte,  a  can- 
didate must  have  passed  in  studies  amounting  to  sixteen  courses,  together 
with  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  prescribed  for  him ;  making  a  total 
of  seventeen  or  seventeen  and  a  half  courses,  as  the  case  may  be.  He 
must,  moreover,  have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two  thirds  of 
all  the  work  done  by  him  In  Harvard  University  in  satisfaction  of  tbe 
requirements  for  tiie  degree. 

A'  student  in  Harvard  College  must  take,  in  each  academic  year,  at 
least  four  courses,  in  addition  to  such  work  in  English  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  him ;  and  (including  his  prescril>ed  English)  he  may  take  six, 
but  not  more,  as  regular  courses  to  be  counted  towards  the  degree. 
Certain  studies  taken  in  tbe  summer  may  also  be  counted  towards  the 
degree.  Accordingly,  a  student  who  enters  the  Freshman  Class  without 
serious  deficiency  may  complete  the  requisite  number  of  courses  in  four, 
tiiree  and  a  half,  or  three  years. 

A  student  may  shorten  the  requisite  period  of  residence  and  study  by 
anticipating  college  studies  at  the  time  of  his  admission  (see  Catalogue, 
1901-02,  pp.  316-818);  or  by  securing  credit  for  work  satisfactorily 
performed  at  another  college  (see  Catalogue,  1901-02,  pp.  319,  320)  ;  but 
no  student  will  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  until 
he  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of  residence  and  study  as  a  candidate 
for  that  degree ;  and  no  student  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  will  be 
recommended  for  the  degree  nntil  he  baa  completed  three  years  of  resi- 
dence and  study. 

A  candidate  who  has  fulfilled  all  the  requirements  for'the  degree  in 
diree  years  and  a  half  may  obtain,  on  petition,  leave  of  absence  until  the 
following  Commencement,  when  the  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  him. 
A  candidate  who  has  completed  all  the  requirements  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year  and  desires  to  graduate  without  further  residence  may,  at  his  own 
option,  eitiier  receive  the  degree  t^  that  time,  or  obtain  leave  of  absence 
daring  his  fourth  year  Mid  take  tbe  degree  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Id  commenting  on  this  statement  the  public  press  baa  announced 
a  change  of  University  policy  much  more  radical  than  the  facts 
warrant.  So  far  from  being  easier  to  do  the  work  required  for  the 
degree  whether  in  three  years  or  iu  four,  it  is  a  little  harder,  stuce  the 
number  of  courses  is  the  same  and  the  grades  demanded  are  some- 
what higher.  For  a  long  time  the  Faculty  has  not  required  a  fourth 
year's  residence  or  study  from  the  students  who  in  three  years  have 
done  the  amoaot  of  work  required  in  four.     The  reason  why  few  of 
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these  Btudenta  (who  last  year  Dumbered  about  a  hnndred)  have  actuaUy 
received  diplomas  at  the  end  of  three  years  is  twofold :  most  of  them 
have  preferred  to  remain  forever  members  of  the  classes  in  which  they 
entered  collie  and  consequently  to  wait  a  year  for  their  diplomas ; 
and  many  of  them  have  not  won  the  cum  laude  record  without  which 
the  Faculty,  though  requiring  of  them  neither  more  work  nor  longer 
residence,  would  not  recommend  them  for  the  degi-ee  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  The  eaaential  difference  between  the  new  plan  and 
the  old  is  expressed  by  the  last  sentence  in  the  statement  of  the 
new  plan.  The  cum  laude  requirement  for  the  three-year  man  is 
abandoned ;  the  three- year  man  ib  treated  like  the  four-ye&r  man ; 
and  if  he  waits  a  year  for  his  d^;ree  he  waits  to  please  himself  and 
not  the  Faculty. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  somewhat  better  work  than  the  old ;  and  in 
discussing  the  uew  plan  the  Faculty  raised  the  question  whether  Et 
could  fairly  demand  better  grades  without  better  teaching.  This 
question  led  to  discussion  of  the  lecture  system  in  lai^e  elective 
cmirses,  and  led  farther  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  which 
should  consider  ways  of  making  college  iuBtruction  more  cfBcient. 

LACK  OF  GUIDANCE  FOR  FRESHMEN. 

For  a  Freshman  when  first  he  faces  the  elective  system  the  danger 
of  mistakes  is  grave.  His  home  advisers  seldom  know  the  College ; 
his  college  adviser  seldom  knows  him.  Moreover,  his  college  adviser 
may  well  hesitate  to  discriminate  among  studies  which  the  Faculty 
declares  to  be  of  equal  value ;  or  he  may  believe  it  his  duty  to  recruit 
his  own  specialty;  or  he  may  believe  it  his  duty  to  keep  clear  of 
what  anybody  could  coDstrue  as  recruiting  his  own  specialty :  in  the 
matter  wherein  a  Freshman  first  needs  advice  the  adviser  is  neither 
qoalifled  nor  permitted  to  ad\'iae.  The  burden  rests  on  the  Fresh- 
man himself ;  and  though  it  is  well  for  him  to  take  responsibility, 
for  this  particular  responsibility  he  may  be  too  immature  and  short- 
sighted. A  suggestion  to  the  Faculty  that  specimen  programmes  of 
study  might  help  both  students  and  advisers  found  little  favor  last 
year  in  the  Faculty  as  a  whole.  It  may  well  be  considered,  how- 
ever, by  the  committee  whose  appointment  I  have  just  mentioned, 
"  the  Committee  on  Improving  Instruction." 
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RELATIVE  COST  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  COURSES. 

One  fault  in  the  undergraduate  lecture  courses  ia  their  small 
supply  of  asebtanta  who  shall  keep  track  of  the  students  iudU 
Tidaall]';  and  one  reaaon  for  this  email  Buppl;  is  the  high  coat 
of  elective  courses  provided  for  very  small  numbers  of  students. 
Though  these  courses  for  the  few  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
University,  and  though  without  them  it  could  scarcely  be  a  Uni- 
versity,  I  question  whether  it  can  rightly  maintain  many  of  them  at 
a  loss  of  efflcieacy  in  the  lat^e  elective  courses  which  belong  more 
especially  to  Harvard  College.  I  suspect  that  if  the  receipts  and 
expenditnres  of  Harvard  Ccrilege  could  be  disentangled  once  more 
from  those  of  the  (graduate  School  and  the  Scientific  School,  the 
process  would  reveal  some  sacrifices  of  the  College  to  its  neighbors ; 
and  I  believe  with  my  predecessor  that  the  time  has  come  for  peculiar 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  Harvai-d  College.  I  write  as  one  who 
holds  that  the  College  is  the  very  heart  of  the  University,  and  that 
"out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life";  and  I  write  the  more 
earnestly  because  I  see  some  American  universities  pushing  blindly 
out  from  under  them  the  college  props  on  which  they  stand. 

L.  B.  E.  BRIGGS,  Dean. 
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To   THE   PbeSIDKNT   OF   THE   UuiTERanT : 

Sot,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  report  on  the  condi- 
tiou  of  Harvard  College  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  the  be^iinning  of  the  year  was 
nineteen  handled  and  eighty-three,  divided  as  follows  :  — 

Senior! 846 

jDDiora lis 

Sophomorea B83 

Freabmen S61 

Total  niunb«r  of  Undergradiute IMS 

Special  Studenla 141 

Total 1988 

Daring  the  year  the  College  lost  by  death  the  following  students :  — 

George  Irring  Hayei,  'OS IMed  March  9,  190S. 

Thomai  Gonlon  Wheelock,  VS   .   .  Died  April  SO,  190S. 

Ralph  Samuel  Heney,  '06    ...   .  Died  June  36,  190S. 

Beary  Coleman  Farringloa,  'OS  .    ,  Drowned  July  IT,  1902. 

Edward  Leaoder  Wood,  '04  ...    .  Accidentally  >bot  September  SO,  190S. 

A.t  Commencement  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  students,  as 
against  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in  1901,  received  the  d^p-ee  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Of  these,  three  hundred  and  eight  were  registered 
as  Seniors,  as  against  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in  1901. 

The  registration  in  1902,  compared  with  the  figures  of  the  preceding 
year,  shows  a  net  loss  of  nine  :  — 

iSMa.    Lon. 

Seniors 48 

JnnioTi 8S 

Sophomorea S 

Vreslimen 14 

Special  StodenU 10 


Net  loM 9 

The  notable  loss,  that  of  forty-two  from  the  Senior  Class,  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  increased  number  of  students  who  have  completed 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of 
three  years  and  have  asked  for  leave  of  absence  for  the  fourth  year. 

The  next  table  shows  the  registration  of  those  who  received 
degrees  in  1901  and  1902,  but  who  were  not  registered  as  members 
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of  the  Senior  ClasB.     In  1901  there  were  ninety  such  candidates ;  in 
1902  one  hundred  and  nineteen :  — 

ixn.       iftos. 

On  leftve  of  kbtence  all  the  year 18  47 

On  lettve  of  abience  flrtt  luUf-yeu 1 

On  lesye  of  »bMnce  lecond  half-year 16 

GrmdoUe  itodenU 18  9 

RegiiUred  in  lam  School ST  SO 

RegiHered  In  Medical  School 7  T 

Registered  in  Dental  School 1 

Repitered  in  Divinlt}'  School 1 

RegiM«red  in  Sdentiflc  School S  T 

Special  Students B  1 

Regittered  In  Junior  Clui 8  6 

RegltieTed  in  Sophomore  Clau S  6 

Regiitered  in  Senior  Clui  of  1900 J         ^_. 

90  119 

In  this  table  the  stndenta  given  leave  of  absence  for  the  year  or  either 
half  thereof,  and  those  who  were  registered  in  the  Law,  the  Medical, 
the  Dental,  or  the  Divinity  School  may  be  regarded  as  having  pradi- 
oally  completed  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
or  aa  being  within  a  course  and  a  half  of  the  attainment  thereof,  and 
desirous  of  taking  advantage  of  the  completion  of  the  requirements  to 
begin  work  elsewhere.  No  ^numeration  is  made  of  students  who 
had  completed,  or  nearly  completed,  the  requirements  in  three  years, 
but  who  remained  as  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  taking  woii: 
which,  in  many  cases,  is  ultimately  counted  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  fifty-four  students  in  the 
first  class  in  1901,  ninety  in  1902, — an  increase  from  eleven  and 
three-quarters  per  cent,  in  1901  to  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  1902. 
Most  noteworthy,  however,  in  this  table  is  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  who  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  University.  In 
1901  nineteen  men  took  leave  of  absence  without  registering  in  any 
other  Department  of  the  University;  in  1902,  sixty-two. 

The  losses  and  gains  in  the  three  younger  classes  between  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  and  November,  1902,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables :  — 


Lo«. 

0>lli. 

Claii  of  1903    .   . 
Claii  of  1904    .   . 
Clui  of  1003    .   . 

(JuniorB)           *1B 
(Freihmen)       661 

181 

177 
107 

*06 

S9 
B4 
186 

389 

C  Seniors)           880 
(Juniors)           120 

Net  lo»«  in  the  three  cUweibelwecD  Nov.,  1801,  and  Not.,  IBoa    .  .   .  116 

(4a  l«a  Uun  In  1«01) 
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LOSSBS. 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  jew.   . 
Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  yeu  .    .    .   . 
Were  "dropped  "ftnd  left  College.   .   .   . 

iwsT 

1»M? 

CbMDf 

190». 

T«Mlfor 

7 

108 

$ 

s 

1 

19 

se 

G 
7* 
48 

85 

IS 
4 
89 
81 

61 
IBO 

11 
118 

6B 

Entered  k  higher  clui 

lai 

177 

107 

406 

Gaihr. 
From  higher  clMse. 

10 
44 
S5 

6 
31 
87 

76 
0 
60 

98 
65 
188 

Newly  ■drained 

89 

64 

186 

889 

S2 

lis 

0 

116 

0 

0 

39 

0 

As  uBual,  tbe  most  noteworthy  lose  ia  in  the  Sophomore  Class, 
which  IB  increased  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by  stadcntB  obliged 
to  register  therein  nader  the  rule  requiring  them  to  remove  their 
admiBsion  conditione  before  they  may  be  promoted  to  the  Jttnior 
Class,  and  depleted  at  the  end  of  the  year  (when  the  Sophomore  Class 
becomes  the  Junior  Class),  first,  by  the  promotion  to  a  higher  class  of 
the  men  who  have  been  held  in  the  Sophomore  Class  on  acconnt  of 
admission  conditions  which  they  have  at  last  succeeded  in  removing, 
and,  second,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  already  mentioned.  Tbe 
nnmber  of  men  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year,  one  hnndred 
and  six,  shows  an  increase  of  six  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
men  newly  admitted  to  this  class  (now  [1902-03]  the  Senior),  thirty- 
five,  shows  an  increase  of  fifteen  over  the  nnmber  admitted  to  the 
Glass  of  1902  at  the  corresponding  time.  The  number  newly 
admitted  to  the  three  classes  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  a  gain 
of  thirty-eight  over  the  number  admitted  the  preceding  year. 

The  next  table  shows  the  losses  and  gains  in  the  number  of 
Special  Students  since  December,  1901.  The  total  number  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  year  1902-03  shows  a  net  loss  of  eighteen,  due,  it 
is  probable,  to  the  Committee's  increased  strictness  in  scrutinizing 
the  truning  and  the  purpose  of  the  candidates.  During  the  last 
three  yeare,  many  more  candidates  than  heretofore  seeking  admia- 
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sion  M  Special  Stadente  have  been  adyised  to  enter  prepsrator; 

schools :  — 

In  ktlendance,  December,  1901 til 

Left  College  before  the  end  of  the  year SO 

Left  College  at  the  end  of  the  /ear 66 

Entered  a  College  clus S5 

Total  loB« lot 

Reentered  College  ae  Spedal  Students,  1903   ....  40 

Newly  admitted 88 

Total 188 

NetloM     le 

The  Freshman  Class  of  1902-08  shows  an  nnexpected  gain  of 
fifty-eight  members :  — 

Admitted  bj  examinatioa 4S9  6H 

AdmiR«d  by  examination  before 37  8+ 

From  a  higher  class S8  43 

"     the  Spedal  Stadenti 1  i 

'        ■'     the  Lawrence  SdentiSc  School  .   .    .        1  4 

Total 650  608 

This  table  shovs  that  the  Class  of  1906  received  by  examination 
in  1902  sixty-five  more  members  than  did  the  Class  of  1905  in  1901 ; 
that  the  number  of  students  who  entered,  having  passed  their  exami- 
nations before  1903,  was  three  less  than  the  number  thus  admitted  in 
1901 ;  that  the  Class  of  1905  contributed  ten  less  to  the  Class  of 
ISOfi  than  did  the  Class  of  1904  to  the  Class  of  1905 ;  in  short,  that 
prv^mrtionately  the  increase  in  the  class  over  the  Class  of  1905  is 
dne  more  to  stndents  admitted  by  examinatioa  than  by  dropping 
from  another  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  transferred  from 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  to  a  College  class  at  the  banning  of 
the  academic  year  1902-03  :  — 


Juniors -  •  .     s 

Seniors S 

Total  . i» 

The  gradual  raising  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Scientific  School,  which  in  1903  will  be  the  same  in  number  of  points 
as  for  admission  to  the  College,  has  made  transference  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  much  easier  than  heretofore  for  a  student  who 
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has  once  g&ined  admiaeion  to  the  School,  and  it  is  likely  that  here- 
after the  nnmber  of  students  transferred  from  the  School  to  the 
College  in  the  first  years  of  their  university  life  will  be  larger  than 
the  number  transferred  from  the  College  to  the  School.  Further 
evidence  of  this  tendency  is  given  in  the  records  of  the  admission 
examinations.  Students  who  intend  to  take  up  a  scientific  profes- 
sion conclude  that  they  need  a  liberal  training  before  entering  apon 
their  professional  studies,  and,  accordingly,  tJiey  seek  admission  to 
the  College.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  college  students  who 
take  advantage  of  the  plan  whereby  a  student  after  three  yeara  in 
the  College  may  register  in  the  Scientific  School  and  complete  in  two 
years  more  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
reoeiring  the  d^;ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  end  of  his  fourth 
yeai'  and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  end  of  his  fifth,  steadily 
growB.  If  inquiries  concerning  this  plan  indicate  an  intention  to 
follow  it,  the  number  of  such  men  resorting  to  the  School  in  the  next 
few  years  should  show  a  large  increase. 

Thirty-three  candidates  who  took  in  June  some  of  their  Final 
Examinations  for  admission,  intending  to  postpone  the  remainder 
until  September,  did  not  complete  this  examination  in  September; 
two  of  these  were  transferred  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School ;  of 
the  remaining  thirty-one,  eight  passed  in  so  few  subjects  that  they 
were  obliged  to  take  all  of  their  examioationB  over  again  in  Septem- 
ber ;  and  two,  who  might  have  gone  on,  prefeiTed  to  try  all  their 
examinations  ^ain  in  order  to  secure  a  better  record.  Eighteen 
rejected  in  June  took  their  examinations  again  in  September,  and 
thirteen  who  registered  as  Postponing  Candidates  but  who  pawed  In 
a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  entitle  them  to  admission  were 
allowed  to  change  their  registration,  and  received  an  admission  cer- 
tificate. Nine  who  took  examinations  for  Harvard  College  were  later 
admitted  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  nine  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Scientific  School  were  afterward  admitteil  to  Harvard 
College.  One  Preliminary  Candidate  was  allowed  to  become  a  Final ; 
six  who  presented  themselves  as  Final  Candidates  were  allowed,  after 
the  examinations,  to  count  a  part  of  the  examinations  they  had 
passed  for  a  Preliminary  Certificate.  Seven  Preliminary  Candidates, 
who  took  their  examinations  for  Harvard  College,  became  candidates 
lor  the  Scientific  School. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates,  thirty-nine  more  than  in 
1901,  took  Final  Examinations.  Of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-three  bad  Preliminary  Certificates ;  sixty- 
three  divided  the  examinations  between  June  and  September ;  sixty- 
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three  took  ail  their  examinations  in  June;  forty-four  took  all  in 
September;  fonrteeu  who  had  a  Preliminary  Certificate  divided  their 
Final  Examination  between  June  and  September  in  accordance  with 
the  new  rule  of  the  Faoalty : 


Admltnid-ClHr." 

R<]«CMd. 

Jane 

SepUimbeT 

Total 

474 
131 
095 

831 
30 
341 

38 
S4 
62 

The  percent^e  ol^  June  candidatea  admitted  clear  is  slightly  lees 
than  the  percentage  so  admitted  last  year ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
of  September  candidates  admitted  clear  increases  from  less  than  one- 
tenth  last  year  to  one-sixth  this  year. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty-seven  candidates,  four  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  offered  ancient  history  rather  than  modem ;  ninety-four 
modem  rather  than  ancient ;  sixty-six  both  ancient  and  modem ; 
fourteen  ancient  and  advanced  European ;  one  modem  and  ad- 
vanced European,  and  fourteen  neither.  From  the  advanced  studies 
Latin  and  G-reek  composition  and  analytic  geometry  disappear. 
Latin  as  usual  holds  the  first  place;  French  regains  the  second 
place,  last  year  held  by  G-reek;  German  holds  fourth  place,  but 
is  separated  from  Greek  by  twenty-four  per  cent.  History  takes 
precedence  of  all  the  scientific  subjects  and  of  two  of  the  mathemati- 
cal. The  difference  between  the  choices  of  languages  and  the  choices 
of  mathematics  and  science  is  striking:  of  the  former  there  were 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen ;  of  the  latter,  two  hundred 
and  fif ty>fonr. 


1. 

L»Uii. 

l.*tin. 

Latin. 

8. 

French. 

Greek. 

French. 

8. 

Latin  CompoBition. 

French. 

Greek. 

4. 

Greek. 

Latin  Cumposition. 

GermBD. 

S. 

German. 

Log.  and  Trig. 

6. 

Oerman. 

Greek  CompoiWon. 

Hiitory. 

7. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Lor.  and  Trig. 

Solid  Geometry 

8. 

Irf)f .  and  Trig. 

Algebra. 

9. 

Algebra. 

Algebra. 

Attronomj'. 

10. 

Hirtory. 

Hiatory. 

Phjiici. 

11. 

AdeIj^c  GeoDietry. 

Physic. 

Meteorology. 

IS. 

rhyricB. 

18 

Aitronomy. 

14 

Meteorology. 
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The  next  table  gives  the  details  on  which  the  foregoiog  table  is 
based;  — 


Advanced  Qr«ek .... 
AdTanced  Latin  .... 
Advanced  German  .  .  . 
Advanced  French  .  .  . 
Advanced  Eiitoiy  .  .  . 
Logarithmi  and  Trigonometiy 
Solid  Geometry  .... 
Advanced  Algebra  .  ■  . 
Advanced  Pbyeice  .   .    . 

Ajtronoui]' 

Meteorology 


e.fi6 
18.60 
U.37 


48.96 
S9.S4 
98.90 
61.01 
12.48 
H.78 
II.  TS 


The  next  two  tables  show,  for  each  study,  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ore  {A)  in  the  complete  records  of  the  caodidates,  including  the 
records  of  their  enccessful  Preliminary  Examinations,  and  (B)  in 
their  records  at  Final  Examinations  only :  — 


German 

French  

History  (Ancient)  .  .  . 
BiatoTj  (Modern)    .   .    . 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Plane  Geometry  .... 
PhyifcB  (Detcriptive)  . 
Phyaici  (Experimental) 

CbemiBtiy 

niysiography 

Anatomy 


0.42 

6.25 

8.18 

8.18 

8.91 

6.91 

16.67 

17.88 

7.06 

7.71 

10.48 

19.14 

1654 

1B.67 

14.97 

10.44 

7.06 

18.88 

16.S8 

91.86 

39 .46 

17.07 

17.97 

10.89 

6.90 

38.88 

64.29 

60. 

37.97 
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Greek 


Oerman 

French 

Hlftory 

Li^aritliiiu  and  Trigonometry . 
Solid  Geometry 

Fhyiici 

Aitronomy 

Meteorology 


ItOO.       IMl. 


W        -»-«X-T   „CX..«. 

,„„™  „„,... 

IMl. 

IMl. 

IWl. 

im. 

Engllih 

Greek 

LMfn 

German 

French 

Hiitory  (Ancient)    .  . 
HiMory  (Modem)     .   . 

Algebra  

Geometry 

Phyiici  (DeacripdTe)  . 

Chemirtry 

Phyriogra^iy    .... 
AnUomy,  etc 

18.4S 

10.87 

11.76 

IB.98 

17.79 

30.41 

SS.61 

8S.6S 

10. 

91.3 

36. 1» 

19.66 

11.87 

88.88 

60. 

B.S3 
11.86 
14.67 
80.86 
1TJ18 
38.  IB 
34.69 
31. 
18.67 
29.48 

S0.4S 

8. 
64.99 
80. 

Greek 

Ladn 

German     

French 

Hirtoiy 

Log.  and  Trig.      .    ,    . 

Algebra 

Phj«lc» 

Meteorology 

18.21 
33.46 
8S.77 
39.68 
47.92 
29.7 
81.88 
48.98 
71.48 
.00 
100. 

11.40 
89.08 

S6.76 
37.78 
36.96 
26.88 
48.34 
66.67 
100. 
66.67 
.00 

Id  physiogr&ph;,  anstoiny,  astroDomy,  meteoro]<^,  snd  advanced 
phyaicB  the  great  fluctuation  in  percentages  is  due  to  the  small 
number  of  candidatea  offering  these  subjects.  Of  the  candidates  this 
year,  fourteen  ottered  physiography,  ten  anatomy,  six  astronomy, 
one  meteorology,  and  two  advaneed  physics. 

Six  hundred  and  twenly<four  candidates  (seven  less  than  in  1901) 
took  Preliminary  Examinations ;  of  these,  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  (thirty-seven  less  than  in  1901)  received  certificates :  — 
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Ell^t  potnU 68 

Nine       ••     6 

Ten        "     71 

BleTeo  "     7 

Twelve  "      96 

Thirteen  points 10 

Fourteen     "         116 

Fifteen       "       8 

Sixteen       "        69 

SeTenteen  "        6 

Bighteen      '■         30 

Nineteen      '■         4 

Twen^       "         17 

Tirentf-one  points 3 

Twenty-two       "      8 

Twenty-three    "     S 

Twenty-four     "     I 

Lew  A&n  eight  points 4 

ReceiTed  certiflcstec 494 

Fsiled 180 

Total  nnmber  of  candidates 6H 


The  next  table  gives  the  percentagea  of  failure  in  PretiminaFy 
Studies.  It  will  be  observed  that  althongh  the  examiDation  in 
descriptive  physics  disappears,  and  all  candidates  are  now 
obliged  to  otfer  experimental,  nevertheless  the  percentage  of 
failure  decreases :  — 


EngfUsb 34.7S 

Greek 6.81 

Latin 2G.96 

Oerman 24.34 

French 16.07 

History  (Ancient)     .   .  18.66    37, 

History  (Modem)    .   .  87.64     30, 

Algebra S9.67     15 

GeonKtry 10.05      4 

Plane  Geometry    .  .   .  HG.6S    41. 

p.      .       ( Deicriptive  ,  62.5 

I  Experimental  96.61     81, 

ChemiMry 18.51      6, 

Pbyni^raphy     .   .    .  Notollbnd  100 
Anatomy,  etc 00* 

■  Vour  candidates  only. 


IMl. 

Greek 88.89 

Latin 47.6S 

German 88.96 

French 86.99 

History 71.43 

Log.  aod  Trig 88.88 

Solid  Geometry  ....    14.29 

Algebra 63.38 

Physics 100.      M 

Astronomy Mm  oil 

Meteorology Vttvt 


t  Two  candidates  only. 
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In  printing  atntiatiGS  of  "  Credits  "  won  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  College,  I  give  (A)  the  "  Credits  "  won  this  year  at 
Final  ExamiDations ;  (5)  those  won  this  year  and  some  earlier  year 
by  the  Final  Candidat«a  of  this  year;  and  (C)  those  won  this  year 
at  Pretiminary  Examinations :  — 


EngUih  .... 

Greek 

Luln 

QemuD  .... 

HJBtoiy  (Ancient) 
HIbIoi;  (Modem) 
Algebra  .... 
Oeometrj  .  .  . 
Plane  Geometry  . 
PhjBicB  .... 
ChemistTf  .  .  .  . 
Phynogrkph;    .  . 


Greek  .... 
Latin  .... 
G«nnaD  .   .    . 

Hirtoiy  ,  .  , 
Log.  tnd  Trig. 
Solid  Oeometi; 
Algebra  .  .  . 
Fh;tica  .  .  . 
ABtTODomy  .  . 
MeteoTotog7  . 


(B)             MLBitmwrMT. 

.^^c^. 

EngiUh 

Greek 

88 
1S4 

es 

Tl 

ei 
ss 

IS 
106 
7 
M 
144 
4S 
2 
0 

M 
89 
88 
18 
8 
SO 
4 
» 
0 
0 
0 

167 

Latin 

German 

Oemuin 

Hirtory 

Log.  and  Trig 

SolidGeometiy 

HiJtory  (Ancient) 

lUiUrr  (Modem) 

Algebra 

Phyiics 

Chemlatry 

Phyriography 

Anaumjr,  etc 

Phyiic. 

Aatronomy 

804 
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(0,            „„..„„.                   1                     ..„„„.                     j 

6 
4S 
8» 

0 

I 
U 
11 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

Greek 

Latin 

28 
iS 
G 
94 
6 
SO 
22 
S 
0 
0 

History  (Andent) 

HiiWry  (Modern) 

L<«.  and  Trig 

Solid  Geometry 

Phy»ica 

AttroBomy 

Meteorology 

Plane  Qeamettj 

Anatomy,  etu,  , 

8B3 

2T 

Solid  geometry,  which  in  the  first  draft  of  the  new  scheme  of 
admission  requirements  disappeared  as  an  independent  subject, 
has  been,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  retained  among  the  subjecto 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  to  oonnt  as  one  advanced  point. 

During  tbe  year  the  Committee  on  Admission  Examinations  con- 
sidered the  question  of  allowing  a  division  of  the  Preliminaiy  Exami- 
nation between  two  years.  After  the  Chairman  had  corresponded 
with  the  headmasters  of  various  schools,  the  Committee  decided  that 
on  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  among  teachers  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  allow  such  a  division.  The  Committee,  however,  recom- 
mended to  the  Faculty,  which  adopted  the  recommendation,  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  principal  or  (in  case  the  candidate  has  attended 
no  school  in  the  year  preceding  his  Final  Examination)  with  the 
approval  of  a  responsible  tator,  a  candidate  holding  a  Preliminary 
Ceitificate  may  divide  his  Final  Examination  between  June  and 
September.  This  division  is  of  great  service  to  a  candidate  who 
holds  a  Preliminary  Certiflcate  for  but  a  few  points.  Under  the  old 
system  such  a  candidate  was  frequently  unprepared  to  take  all  of  bis 
Final  Examinations  in  June,  and  accordingly  carried  over  tbe  whole 
body  of  work  until  September,  a  burden  which  was  not  unlikely  to 
leave  him  exhausted  after  the  examinations  and  unfitted  to  take  up 
his  College  duties.  With  the  present  arrangemcDt  the  burden 
is  lightened,  and  a  candidate  enters  Collie  mnch  better  prepared 
to  work  effectively. 
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The  members  of  the  Administrative  Bo&rd  for  the  year  )901-02 
were :  Profesaore  Brigge,  WIUbod,  C.  P.  Parker,  Groes,  Grandgent, 
Gardiner,  Coolidge,  Johnson,  Ward,  Gulick,  and  Woodvorth; 
MeBsre.  Cram,  F.  N.  Robinson,  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Cobb,  Palache, 
and  Whittemore. 

During  the  year  four  Btndents  were  suspended  for  dishonesty  in 
coQDection  with  written  work,  and  two  for  taking  an  DDButhorized 
vacation.  One  student  was  dismissed  for  cheating  at  an  examina- 
tioD.  On  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Board,  the  Faculty  voted 
to  re-admit  to  Harvard  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
academic  year  a  student  dismissed  in  1897  who  had  given  evi- 
dence of  good  work  since  his  dismissal.  Foar  students  withdrew 
ander  presBure.  The  Board  dosed  the  probation  of  twelve,  —  one 
Senior,  one  Sophomore,  and  ten  Freehmen — for  n^lectof  work.  Of 
the  ten  Freshiaen,  five  had  been  dropped  from  a  higher  class  and 
were,  therefore,  on  probation  from  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of 
the  other  five,  four  were  placed  on  probation  early  In  the  year  on 
acooant  of  unsatisfactory  work.  At  the  Mid- Year  Examinations 
their  work  showed  no  Improvement,  and  their  probation  was  closed. 
The  fifth  was  placed  on  probation  after  the  Mid-Years,  and  bis  pro- 
bation was  closed  at  the  end  of  April.  In  no  case  was  a  student 
refused  hope  of  return  in  case  tie  should  show  that  he  had  worked 
effectively  elsewhere,  and,  if  allowed  to  rejoin  the  College,  would  work 
well  here.  Four  of  the  ten,  by  passing  examinations  in  June  and 
September,  won  standing  which  enabled  the  Board  to  allow  them  to 
raster  provisionally  with  the  Sophomore  Class. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Administrative  Board  the  Faculty 
adopted  a  new  rule  Id  regard  to  dropped  students  iu  Harvard 
Collie,  whereby  such  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half- 
year,  have  made  up  their  deficiencies  besides  doing  satisfactorily  tlie 
amount  of  work  regularly  required  id  the  first  half-year,  may  be 
restored  to  their  original  classes  by  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board. 
This  nile,  although  it  affects  but  a  few  students,  is  an  incentive  to 
better  work  on  their  pari,,  for  the  desire  to  be  registered  with  their 
original  class  is  strong,  and  the  chance  to  be  restored  before  the  end 
of  the  year  is  highly  prized.  The  Board  may  well  consider  whether 
an  extension  of  the  rule  to  apply  to  students  who  give  good  evidence 
of  regaining  their  standing  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  desirable. 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  has  pointed  out  in  his  report  the  change 
in  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  detuls  of  the  new  etatement  of  the  requirements 
shows  that  the  change,  far  from  being  so  radical  as  most  published 
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Reading  High  School. 
High  School,  Heading,  Pa. 
ETerett  High  School. 
Worcester  High  School. 
Wakefield  High  School. 
Newton  High  School. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lynn  CUBBi(^al  High  S<-!lool. 
Cambridge  Latin  School. 
Cambridge  English  High  School. 
Hopkinson's  School,  Boston. 
Milton  Academy. 
Phillipe  Academy,  Andover. 
Roxbury  I*tin  School. 
Thayer  Academy. 
Brockton  High  School 
Chelsea  High  School. 
Boston  Latin  School, 

Temple  College,  PhiladelpWa,  Pa. 
Worcester  Academy. 
Maiden  High  School. 

Rayen  High  School,  Youngstown,  O, 
Lyons  Township  High  Sch.,  I.aGrange, 
Qnincy  High  School.                      [III. 
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aocountfi  have  declared  it,  is  io  effect  but  a  alight  modiflcation  of 
the  existing  practice.  Heretofore,  in  order  actually  to  have  the 
degree  conferred  upon  him  at  the  end  of  three  years,  a  candidate  has 
been  required  to  win  the  d^ree  cum  taude ;  but  a  candidate  who  has 
in  three  years  completed  the  requirements  for  a  degree  without  dis- 
tinction has  had  no  further  prescription  of  work ;  he  could  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  his  Senior  year,  and  spend  that  year  in  whatever 
way  he  chose.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  two  candi- 
dates baa  become  practically  a  technical  one.  The  former  coold, 
it  is  true,  take  his  degree  if  he  wished  it ;  but  the  latter  has  had 
only  to  live  a  year  to  receive  his.  Comparatively  few  candidates 
of  either  class,  however,  have  asked  for  their  degrees  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  for  most  have  preferred,  as  candidates  hereafter  will 
probably  prefer,  to  receive  their  degrees  with  the  class  graduating 
tour  years  from  the  time  tliey  entered,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
associated  with  this  class  in  the  Qninqaennial  Catalogue,  the  reports 
of  the  Class  Secretaries,  and  class  celebrations.  The  present 
change  whereby  the  cum  laude  requirement  is  abandoned  !s  in 
reality,  therefore,  but  a  matter  of  form.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
doing  away  with  the  technical  difference  between  candidates  of  the 
two  sorts,  the  Faculty  hoe  token  occasion  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  work  reqaired  from  all  candidates.  Heretofore  a  candidate  tnnst 
have  attained  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  one-half  of  all  his  woit ; 
hereafter  he  must  attain  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  two-thirds. 
This  strengthening  of  the  requirements  has  also  resnlted  in  improve- 
ment in  the  work  required  each  year.  This  is  shown  in  the  new  roles 
(or  promotion,  which  apply  to  students  admitted  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege as  Freshmen  with  the  Class  of  1905,  and  to  all  students 
Bubseqnently  admitted :  — 

In  order  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  class  at  the  end  of  any 
academic  year,  a  student  must  have  satisfled  the  following  require- 
ments :  — 

For  promotion  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in 
college  studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  courses,  in  at  least 
tvx)  of  which  his  grade  is  above  D. 

For  promotion  to  the  Junior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  college 
studiea  amounting  to  not  less  than  seven  courses,  in  at  least  ^ve  of 
which  his  grade  is  above  D.  He  must,  moreover,  have  made  up  all 
deficiencies  in  bis  admission  i-ecord. 

For  promotion  to  the  Senior  Class,  he  must  have  passed  in  college 
Studies  amounting  to  not  less  than  twelve  courses,  in  at  least  eight  of 
which  his  grade  is  above  D. 
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For  promotion  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Sophomore  Class,  the 
standard  remains  practically  aa  heretofore.  For  promotion  to  the 
Junior  Ctass,  the  number  of  coarses  in  which  a  student  must  have 
stood  above  grade  D  is  raised  from  three  or  three  and  a  half 
(depending  upon  the  mark  attained  in  the  prescribed  English  of 
the  Freshman  year)  to  five.  The  amount  of  defideocy  with  vhich 
a  student  may  be  promoted  to  this  class  remains  as  heretofore,  save 
that  no  distinction  is  made,  as  at  present,  in  the  case  of  a  student 
who  falls  below  grade  C  in  his  prescribed  English,  For  promotion 
to  the  Senior  Class,  instead  of  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  four  or 
four  and  a  half  coarses  (the  minimum  under  the  old  rule)  a  student 
must  now  have  a  grade  above  D  in  at  least  eight  courses,  and  be 
may  not  have  a  deficiency  of  more  than  a  course  and  a  half. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  First  Group  of  scholarship  holders 
(see  pp.  116,  117)  Is  this  year  forty-one,  as  against  fifty-one  in 
1900-01,  Thirteen  of  these  hold  honorary  scholarships  (John 
Harvard)  and  twenty-eight  scholarships  with  stipend,  as  against 
fifteen  holding  honorary  scholarships  and  thirty-six  holding  scholar* 
ships  with  stipend  in  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  holders 
of  honorary  scholarships  in  this  group  is  thus  slightly  increased. 

In  the  Second  Group  there  are  forty  holders  of  honorary  scholar- 
ships (Harvard  College)  and  fifty-five  holders  of  scholarships  with 
stipend,  as  against  fifty-four  holders  of  honorary  scholarships  and 
fifty-two  holders  of  soholarsbips  with  stipend  in  1900-01,  a  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  holders  of  honoi-ary  scholarships. 

At  the  end  of  the  academic  year  Harvard  College  met  with  a  great 
loss :  Le  Baron  Rassell  Briggs,  for  eleven  years  Dean  of  the  Collie, 
resigned  from  that  position  to  become  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  an  appointment  wbieb,  although  it  extended  the  breadth 
of  his  supervision,  nevertheless  loosened  the  firmly  knit  bonds  that 
gave  the  students  of  Harvard  College  the  peculiar  privil^e  of  calling 
him  their  own.  Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  such  a  son,  the  Col- 
lege was  doubly  fortunate  in  being  able  to  claim  his  ser\-ices  at  the 
time  he  gave  them.  For  years  the  growing  number  of  students  had 
made  the  administration  of  the  countless  details  of  their  relation  to 
the  College  by  so  large  a  body  as  the  Faculty  cumbersome  and  waste- 
fnl.  In  1890  the  administration  of  government  was  le-adjusted,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  acailemic  year  1800-91  saw  most  matters  of  the 
adminiatration  of  the  three  Departments,  which  had  been  ot^anized 
under  the  Faculty,  entrusted  to   Administrative   Boards,  and  the 
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Fscnlty,  SB  a  body,  free  to  consider  the  larger  questions  of  univer- 
sity policy.  The  first  year  ot  so  important  a  change  could  be  called 
only  one  of  experiment,  the  snecess  of  vhich  could  not  be  judged  at 
the  eud  of  a  few  months.  Time  was  needed.  Twelve  years  of  trial 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  change ;  and  to  Professor  Briggs,  who 
became  the  head  of  the  College  AdmiDistnttive  Board  in  its  second 
year  of  existence,  is  due  the  successful  carrying  out  of  tbe  new  plaa. 
A  study  of  the  Catalogues  and  the  records  of  the  Administrative 
Board  for  the  last  eleven  years  gives  but  faintly  an  oatline  of  the 
work  he  has  done.  In  the  first  year  of  his  administration  the  stu- 
dents numbered  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  in  the  last, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-three.  While  he  was  Dean, 
the  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte  upon  more 
than  four  tbouBand  men :  more  than  five  thousand  have  known  him 
as  an  administratiTe  officer,  and  have  been  better  men  because  they 
have  known  him, — a  just  man,  tender  yet  clear-sighted,  who  in 
protecting  the  Collie  never  once  forgot  the  individual.  No  one  of 
all  this  army  has  ever  felt  himself  neglected  or  without  a  friend. 
But  in  enduring  value  his  services  go  even  beyond  this,  for  he  has 
given  a  definite  form  to  the  admiuistrative  policy  of  the  College,  and 
set  an  example  for  all  who  may  succeed  him.  The  minutes  of  the 
Board  show  but  a  few  of  the  perplexing  and  difficult  questions  with 
which  he,  as  the  officer  whose  delicate  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the 
law,  has  had  to  deal,  —  petitions  for  an  exception  to  every  rule 
the  College  has  ever  made,  the  spurring  on  of  the  lazy,  the  en- 
couragement of  plodders,  the  punishment  of  wrong  doers; — only 
in  the  hearts  of  men  are  written  the  full  records  of  his  untiring 
patience,  his  boundless  faith,  and  the  sympathy  that  has  made  each 
man  his  brother. 

B.  S.  HURLBUT,  Dean. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsity  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Scientific  School  I  enbmit  the  follaning 
report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  number  of  students  roistered  in  this  School  in  the  last 
academic  year  and  their  distribution  in  the  several  groaps  and 
clasees  is  indicated  in  the  following  tables. 


Foorth-Year  . 
Third-Year  . 
Second-Year . 
First-Yew .   . 

Specials .   .   , 
Tot>l«     . 

Nambcr  of 


REGISTRATION    BT    CLASSES. 


SPECIAL   STUDENTS. 


iw»-oi.  iwi-os. 

68  69 

Two 1*  16 

Three 10  6 

Four 5  4 

Five 0  B 

Totnts ea  87 

REGISTRATION    FOB  ADMISSION   EXAMINATIONS. 

Tau-.                                      Pnllmlnu?.  nokL  ToMl. 

1901 68  316  384 

1908 82  176  267 

DISTRIBUTION    OF  STUDENTS   IN   FOUR-YEAR   FROOBAHME3. 

FngTiimme.  IWtt-Ol.  UOl-Ot. 

Ciril  Engineering 62  S« 

MectiKDicsl  Engineeriog 64  88 

Electrical  Engineering 48  49 

Hining  and  Metallnrgy 42  6T 

Architecture 26  29 

Land icHpe  Architecture 11  9 

Chemiatry 21  33 

Geology 6  6 

Biology to  12 

Anatomy,  eic 31  30 

Teachers  of  Science 32  31 

General  Science .  .  170  167 

Totals 507  649 
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The  most  notable  changes  in  the  distribntion  of  the  attendance  in 
the  several  programmeB  are  to  be  foand  in  the  decrease  in  the  number 
r^stered  in  General  Science  and  a  considerable  gain  in  some  of  the 
programmes  of  Engineering  and  in  Mining. 

It  ie  evident  that  when  in  1903  the  examinations  for  admission  to 
this  School  no  longer  differ  in  the  amonnt  of  time  required  for  pre- 
paration from  those  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  the  attendance 
in  the  course  in  General  Science  will  be  somewhat  further  reduced. 
It  appears  probable,  however,  that  this  reduction  will  not  go  bo 
far  as  to  maJce  it  desirable  to  discontinue  this  programme.  It  is, 
indeed,  likel;  that  for  some  time  thereafter  about  the  present  nnmber 
of  students  will  resort  to  it.  The  reasons  for  this  resort  are,  in  part, 
to  be  foand  in  the  convenient  oppoitunity  which  thie  programme 
alTorde  to  a  considerable  number  of  etudents  who,  haWog  entered  on 
some  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in  special  subjects,  such  as  Engi- 
neering, find,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
go  forward  to  the  degree  in  that  pr<^ramme.  By  transferring  to  the 
course  in  General  Science  these  persona  are  able  to  widen  their  field 
of  study,  though  in  most  instances  they  make  the  required  degree 
of  ooDcentration  of  their  work  in  the  department  in  which  they  b^^n. 
Thus,  for  instance,  a  number  of  men  have  of  late  years  transferred 
from  the  programmes  of  Kngineeriug  to  that  of  Greneral  Science,  and 
in  their  new  positions  have  elected  to  do  the  required  advanced  work 
by  going  on  with  some  of  the  advanced  subjects  required  in  the  pro- 
gramme tbey  have  left.  Among  the  subjects  demanded  of  those  who 
take  their  degree  in  General  Science  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Engineering  are  Caleulos  and  Mechanics.  Several 
persons  who  have  thus  obtained  a  modified  course  in  Engineering 
have  entered  on  professional  careers  in  that  field,  and  have  apparently 
been  successful  in  their  work. 

The  above^escribed  nee  of  the  programme  in  General  Science, 
whereby  students  who  are  unfitted  for,  or  who  may  not  desire  to  pur- 
sne,  the  limited  and  arduous  courses  prescribed  in  the  special  pro- 
grammes may  follow  a  freer,  yet  well -selected,  course  of  study  will 
of  itself  warrant  the  maintenance  of  the  system  that  affords  such 
opportunities.  It  is,  in  a  word,  valuable  as  a  remedy  for  such  hard- 
ships as  arise  from  the  rigidity  and  strenuousncss  of  the  demands 
made  in  the  several  professional  schemes  leading  to  the  degree. 
In  addition  to  the  above-mentionetl  service  the  programme  in  General 
Science  is  useful  for  the  reason  that  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
those  students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  general  elective  course  but 
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with  a  concentration  in  some  field  of  science,  all  ttaeir  work  being 
cboeen  witli  the  consent  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  expert 
advisers.  Experience  has  shown  that  some  parents  and  students 
prefer  this  arrangement  to  that  of  free  election  such  as  the  College 
affords.  Thus  while  the  ioorease  in  the  weight  of  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Scientiflc  School  will  undoubtedly  lessen  the 
resort  to  the  programme  of  General  Science  on  the  part  of  the  class 
of  students  who  have  found  it  easier  to  enter  the  ScientJflc  School 
than  the  Collie,  it  appears  probable  that  the  group  wiU,  for  other 
reasons,  oontinae  to  be  useful. 

It  now  begins  to  be  evident  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  this  School  is  seriously  taxing  the  teaching 
resources  of  the  public  high  schools  whence  oome  the  greater  number 
of  our  candidates  for  admission  to  regular  standing.  As  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  list  of  entrance  requirements  the  subjects  com- 
monly taught  in  the  public  high  schools,  viz.,  English,  French  or 
German,  History,  Elementary  Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Gteometry, 
make  up  but  thirteen  points  or  one-half  of  the  number  to  be  required 
in  1903  for  admission  clear  of  conditions.  Assuming  that  the  school 
provides  instruction  equivalent  to  the  advanced  as  well  as  to  the 
elementary  requirement  in  either  French  or  German,  or  the  elemen- 
tary in  both  French  and  German,  then  the  number  of  points  that 
ecfaool  covers  is  fifteen.  If  training  in  the  elementary  and  advanced 
requirementa  in  both  languages  is  provided  for,  the  number  ig 
increased  to  seventeen.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  very  few 
high  schools  afford  any  such  extensive  training  in  the  modem 
langui^es.  As  for  the  requirement  in  Physios  or  Chemistry,  a 
training  sufilcient  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  examiners  is  to  be 
had  in  Just  as  small  a  proportion  of  our  country  high  schools ;  so  that 
students  from  those  institutions  cannot,  in  most  instances,  present 
all  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  desired  that  they  sbonld  bring,  in  order 
to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  first  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above-mentioned  fifteen  points,  even  if  no  failure  is 
encountered,  the  candidate  has  still  to  pass  in  studies  aggregat- 
ing nine  points  in  order  to  be  admitted  "clear."  These  points 
can  be  most  easily  won,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  by  passing 
In  elemeutary  Latin  and  elementary  Greek,  each  of  which  counts  for 
four  points,  and  in  some  other  subject  counting  for  one  point,  as, 
for  instance.  Trigonometry.  As  the  requirement  now  stands,  it  would 
be  poMible  for  a  candidate  to  make  up  a  total  of  twenty-four  points  in 
languages  alone.     No  offering  such  as  this,  or  in  any  considerable 
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meaBwe  approaching  it,  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  he,  made  ;  bnt  the 
poBBibility  indioatCB  that  the  linguistic  BtudieB  which  ma;^  be  offered 
for  entrance  are  relatively  exceaeive. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  list  of  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for 
enti'ance  more  nearly  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  public  high 
schools,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has,  within  a  year,  added 
to  the  list  from  which  the  required  number  of  points  may  be  made 
up  these  additional  atudtes,  viz.,  Civics,  EconomicB,  Architectural 
Drawing,  and  Harmony.  In  the  opinion  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned with  the  management  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the 
two  first  named  are  now  Bufflciently  well  taught  in  many  high  schools 
to  enable  students  to  pass  suitable  examinations.  The  fourth  study, 
that  of  Harmony,  though  not  taught  in  many  Boch  schools,  baa  found 
a  place  in  a  considerable  number,  and  is  likely  to  be  generally 
adopted.  Among  the  reasona  for  adopting  these  new  subjects  f<M' 
entrance,  and  not  the  least  important,  is  that  young  men  who  enter 
on  any  of  the  programmes  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  except 
that  in  (reueral  Science,  are  necessarily  limited  during  their  four 
years  of  work  to  subjects  Immediately  pertaining  to  the  professions 
they  intend  to  enter.  It  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that  they  pnr- 
sue  in  the  preparatory  schools  some  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  this 
paragraph. 

During  the  last  academic  year  the  new  buildings  designed  for  the 
service  of  the  Deportments  of  Engineering,  Geology,  and  Architec- 
ture have  been  completed  and  put  to  use.  They  have  proved  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  the  several  needs.  There  remain  to  be  provided 
adequate  quarters  for  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  which  is  now  by 
far  the  worst-housed  part  of  the  University.  Some  relief  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature  has  been  provided  by  the  shed  on  the  south  side  of  Boyls- 
ton  Hall,  bnt  in  order  to  make  a  fit  provision  for  courses  in  Economic 
Chemistry,  such  as  the  School  should  offer,  very  much  more  room  is 
needed.     There  is  an  e^Hdent  demand  for  such  instruction. 

The  discipline  of  the  School  continues  to  be  satisfactory,  and  is 
easily  maintuned.  During  the  year,  sixty-nine  efudents  were  put 
on  probation  for  inadequate  performance  of  duty.  One  was  sus- 
pended for  making  a  false  statement.  One  was  dismissed.  During 
the  ten  years  in  which  I  have  served  as  Dean  there  has  been  a  veiy 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  serious  offences.  At  present 
breaches  of  order  are  with  rare  exceptions  limited  to  mere  pranks. 
It  is  likely  that  this  gain  is  in  part  due  to  the  bettered  traditions  of 
the  undergraduate  body,  which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
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admirable  system  of  the  Students'  Reception  Committee,  an  associa- 
tion of  the  leading  men  of  the  npper  claBses  who,  aa  individnals, 
meet  the  newcomers  and  set  them  in  a  fair  way. 

There  was  but  one  death  dmring  the  year,  that  of  Lotus  Howard 
Switzer,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November 
7th,  1901. 

N.  S.  SHALER,  Deem. 
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To  TH«  PBtaiDitrr  of  the  UrnvsaartT :  — 

Sir,  —  I  reepectfally  Bnbmit  the  following  report  on  Athletic 
Sports  for  the  year  1901-42. 

The  number  of  students  engaged  in  the  Tarioue  sports  has  been 
ascertained  by  requiring  from  each  manager  a  list  of  the  men  who 
were  candidates  for  his  team,  or  who  came  out  at  the  call  of  the 
captaine  to  take  part  in  the  sports  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  this  record  perfectly  accurate,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  some  students  to  record  their  names,  but  the  error 
is  probably  not  large.  In  the  case  of  tennis,  the  names  of  j^ayers 
were  taken  for  one  week,  and  an  average  was  struck  for  Uie  year  <» 
the  basis  of  money  received.  The  number  ia  rowing  is  taken  from 
the  books  of  tbe  Weld  and  Newell  Clubs. 

Table  I. 


FooHwai.   .  .   . 

.  .  ai 

Hockej     .   .   .    . 

.    .      68 

Bue-ball.   .  .   . 

.  .    19B 

Golf 

.   .      80 

.   .    636 

Fencing   .   .   .    . 

.    .      76 

TTBck  guae»  .   . 

.   .    160 

Swimming   .    .   . 

.    .      63 

Iawd  tennii    .  . 

.   .    S9» 

Buket-ball.   .    . 

.   .      76 

Cricktt    .... 

.   .      44 

ShootiDg  .   .   .    . 

.  .  m 

LBCTOMe  .... 

.   .    108 



In  tliis  table,  some  names  have  been  counted  more  than  once,  and 
tbe  total  number  of  separate  individuals  is  not  more  than  S,050. 
Tbe  duplicates  could  not  in  all  cases  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  not  less  than  2,050  students  obtained  some  form  of  exercise 
under  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Athletic  Committee.  Tbe 
total  number  of  etndents  in  the  University  was  4,142,  of  whom  648 
were  members  of  departments  outside  of  Cambridge,  thus  leaving 
8,499  within  easy  reach  of  the  athletic  fields.  Of  this  namber  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  that  68.6  per  cent,  were  benefited  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  expenditures  for  Athletic  Sports.  For  the  purpose 
of  comparing  these  expenditures,  a  second  table  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  average  receipts  and  expenses  per  year  for  athletics 
during  three  years  ending  in  1894,  and  again  during  three  yean 
ending  in  1902. 
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Table  II.  —  Receipts  and  ExPENDiruREa. 


lB81-ia04. 

18B8-ie08. 

BxelpM. 

B«*l[>u. 

•18,9M.13 

ft  1,029 .00 

»62,S*fl.64 

$18,629,84 

Fro.hn.«n  Foot-b»ll    .   .    . 

1,389.89 

1,G46.S7 

1,748.61 

1,680.86 

ll,H6.*6 

9,120.78 

12,984.78 

9,262.17 

College  Nine 

181.08 

269.10 

Freihman  Bue-baU    .  .  . 

»6».88 

1,102.29 

1,434.09 

1,114.48 

UniTeriity  Crew 

S,S68.16 

7,789.87 

6,652.64 

6,888.80 

Preghman  Creir 

2,506.16 

8,116.72 

2,228.26 

2,178.47 

Newell  Clob 

1,258.05 

9,152.50 

WeldClnb 

1,861.B6 

1,861.10 

1,675.06 

8,186.70 

Tnck  TeuD 

8,022. 4B 

4,180.82 

8,406.50 

4,968.79 

LBwn  Tennis 

697.78 

692.88 

1,779.95 

1,207.24 

Cricket 

1,878.81 

1,896.48 

178.88 

271.86 

LwTMie 

882.76 

460.04 

Hockey 

198.68 

216.58 

General  Actwant 

81.04 

3,684.22 

2,888.88 

4,780.69 

1,8SE.77 

6,187.46 

Ferniaiient  Additions  .    .   . 
ToWl» 

12.17 

1,801.48 

1,000.00 

18,830.48 

•46,820.46 

«48,76SJ2 

$88,985.89 

$71,868.89 

Cure  ud  improrement  of 

ground!  and  bmldingf    . 

$8,467.19 

$19,817.88 

Anonnt  expended  on  teami 

46,808.03 

51,641.01 

and  care  of  propelt;  .   . 

47,163.80 

57,728.46 

Stndenu  In  Cftmbridge  .   . 

2,888 

8,462 

Average     per    ttiident    In 

proTement 

>19.18 

19.74 

$26.77 

16.72 

NoTs.  —  The  general  acconnt  repreienU  the  income  from  locken.  intereat  on 
depouts,  and  some  other  imall  Items.  The  ezpenditorei  tit  for  clerical  work, 
Iniarance,  fuel,  etc. 

The  ikUiy  of  the  track  team  traJner  ii  now  paid  bj  the  Acsociktion.  It  wa* 
formert;  paid  hj  the  Corporation. 

A  lai^  defldt  in  1898-94  lowers  the  BTerage  receipt*  for  the  three  j'eara 
ending  in  1894  below  the  espendltorei. 

A  few  imall,  noimponant  item  have  been  omitted  a*  thej  had  no  essential  rela- 
tion to  athletics  now :  for  instance,  cycling,  which  disappeared  from  the  accoonla 
nine  jeari  ago ;  and  basket-ball,  which  baa  only  recentlji  required  money. 

The  total  receipts  represent  the  net  ram  after  SDbtrading  from  the  grow 
receipts  the  amounts  turned  OTer  to  Tisiting  teams  as  their  share  of  tbe  gate 
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1800-01 

>433.00 
176.76 
2,089.63 
3B4.78 
304.36 
71.81 
573.66 
1,700.00 
626.79 

18  S 

ii 

3  £ 

8 

1888-89 

$587.72 

1,670.57 
239.64 
36.26 
82.78 
233.50 
386.00 
1,021.10 

P 

1897-88 

$693.98 

1,766.62 
482.33 
106.76 
167.76 
127.85 
610.00 
529.43 

-  S 

II 

5 

1896-97 

$165.68 

1,438.54 

475.00 
638.31 
214.50 
364.95 

1,073.84 

11 
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It  will  be  seen  th&t  the  increase  in  receipts  has  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Univereity  in  Cambridge,  while  the 
ezpenditarea  have  grown  less  in  proportion.  A  fee  or  subscription 
from  each  student  of  tl6.72  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  sports  on  their  present  scale  without  gate  receipts,  by  means  of 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  money  is  raised.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  money  that  passes  through  the  bands  of  the  Graduate  Treasurer 
is  subscribed  by  graduates  or  students. 

Four  other  tables  are  added,  to  indicate  tite  separate  items  of 
expense  for  the  most  popular  sports. 

Fbot-ball.  —  It  will  appear  that  the  expenditures  for  foot-ball  an 
steadily  increasing.  The  outfit  and  supplies  for  candidates  are 
expensive,  as  they  require  a  variety  of  safeguards  agunst  injury 
while  on  the  field.  The  number  of  candidates  who  try  for  the  learns 
Is  much  larger  than  it  was  when  the  sole  idea  was  the  production 
of  one  team.  The  foot-ball  squad,  after  the  weeding  out  of  the 
unavailables,  often  numbers  sixty  men,  as  the  possibility  of  injury 
renders  it  necessary  to  ba^'e  se\'eral  substitutes  for  each  place.  Pub- 
lic attention  has  so  often  been  called  to  the  dangerous  side  of  the 
game,  that  the  following  list  of  injuries  for  the  seasons  of  1900  and 
1901  is  supplied  from  the  records  of  the  attending  surgeons. 

Table  VII. 

1000  IHl 

Hnide  sod  bone  bralte* 6  14 

Injnriei  kbont  (houlder 4  T 

"      knee 18  16 

'•          '•      ankle 4  10 

Cut. 4  4 

Didocaiioni, — elbov 1  1 

clavicle 1  1 

ihonlder 3  1 

FTKtnrei,  —  naial  bones 3  S 

clavicle 1 

metacarpal 1 

rib I 

flbuU _1  _ 

3S  61 

Mere  bruises  and  contusions  are  not  recorded  where  they  did  not 

take  a  player  out  of  a  subsequent  game.     The  average  period  of 

disabiUty  was  ten  days,  although   this  does  not  signify  that  the 

men  were  laid  up  for  that  period.     In  many  cases  they  were  simply 
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kept  ODt  of  practice  as  a  precautioDar;  measure,  and  they  were  able 
to  attend  lectores.  None  of  the  injuries  above  recorded  were  fol- 
lowed with  permauent  disability,  or  with  serious  after>eflect8.  There 
were  S41  who  played  foot-ball  more  or  less,  but  not  all  of  them  were 
strong  enongh  to  make  even  the  class  teams.  The  casualties  were, 
therefore,  about  25  per  cent,  of  all  who  became  candidates  for  the 
sport.  This  fact  indicates  not  necessarily  the  imposBibility  of  con- 
ducting the  game  without  danger,  but  rather  the  desirability  of 
changes  in  the  rules,  to  make  it  less  hazardous,  and  also  more 
interesting. 

At  present  a  premium  is  put  on  weight  and  physical  strength 
rather  than  on  skill  and  activity,  although  the  latter  are  undoubtedly 
useful  to  a  player.  So  far  as  could  be  diacoveTed  by  the  doctors,  no 
deaths  have  ever  been  traced  directly  to  injuries  received  on  a  Har- 
vard field.  There  is  no  permanent  record  covering  a  long  period  of 
years  to  show  whether  the  game  is  now  more  or  less  dangerous  than 
it  was  In  former  years.  Some  indication  may  be  obtained  from  the 
avenge  expenditure  for  medical  attendance  and  massage.  For  the 
three  years  ending  June,  1893,  this  was  tl,103.91;  for  the  three 
years  ending  June,  1902,  it  was  #1,272. 57.  This  comparison  may 
not  be  wholly  satisfactory,  as  the  medical  attendance  has  always  been 
rendered  by  physicians  interested  enough  In  the  students  to  give  their 
services  at  merely  nominal  rates.  The  game  is  essentially  a  weediog 
process  for  the  selection  of  the  most  powerful  men,  rather  than  a 
developer.  At  the  same  time  it  leads  many  young  men  to  take  an 
interest  in  outdoor  life  who  would  otherwise  pay  little  attention  to 
the  care  of  the  body. 

Base-froU. — The  number  of  candidates  for  base-ball  has  increased 
of  recent  years,  and  the  interest  in  the  game  is  fairly  measured  by 
the  receipts.  The  same  care  and  attention  are  given  to  the  training 
of  the  men  as  in  foot-ball.  No  injuries  were  reported  during  the  last 
season. 

Rovnng.  — The  table  of  expenditures  for  rowing  shows  only  part 
of  the  total  expense,  as  the  Newell  and  Weld  clubs  require  almost 
as  much  money  as  the  University  crew.  The  total  average  per  year 
for  rowing  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  (13,854.97,  or  about 
the  same  as  is  paid  in  foot^ball,  and  the  number  of  men  benefited  has 
been  twice  as  great.  The  growth  of  interest  in  rowing  of  recent  years 
has  been  very  marked,  and  presents  some  difficulties  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  providing  accommodations.  The  new  boat  house  ab«ady 
needs  a  large  addition  to  its  locker  space.  Among  the  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  is  one  requiring  that  no  student  shall 
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become  &  member  of  a  crew  who  does  not  know  how  to  swim.  Up 
to  this  time  the  only  practicable  method  of  enforcing  this  rale  has 
been  to  question  the  students  who  ask  for  boats  at  the  boat  houses, 
and  this  has  proved  snOicient  daring  the  past  year.  At  the  same 
time,  students  are  occasionaOj  tempted  to  go  into  a  crew  without 
clearly  eetablishing  their  ability  to  swim. 

TVocA:  AtMeticg.  — The  number  of  candidates  for  the  track  games 
has  fallen  off  somewhat,  although  there  is  a  continued  interest  in  the 
events.  There  is  not  the  element  of  team  competition  in  these  games 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  lead  men  to  the  field.  They  are 
contests  in  bodily  activity  rather  than  in  skill.  Another  consider- 
ation is  that  the  removal  of  the  track  to  Soldier's  Field  has  made  it 
less  convenient  to  individuals  who  are  not  drawn  out  of  doors  by 
theu"  friends. 

Minor  Sports.  —  The  interest  in  the  minor  sports  has  increased, 
and  the  number  of  students  who  take  part  in  them  is  about  equal  to 
that  in  the  larger  sports.  The  Athletic  Committee  has  encouraged 
them  only  in  proportion  to  their  value  as  developers. 

Qrmtnda  atid  Buildings. — It  will  appear  from  Table  II  that  a 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  used  for  permanent  improvements. 
Unfortunately,  part  of  this  has  gone  into  wooden  seats  which  are 
destined  to  be  short-lived.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  Committee 
to  grade  and  drain  the  marsh  outside  of  what  was  the  old  Soldier's 
Field.  During  the  past  year  four  acres  of  this  was  sown  with  grass 
seed  and  is  now  in  good  condition  for  use.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  additional  opportunities  for  out-of-door  sports.  One 
iniprovemeut  that  must  shortly  be  made  is  the  replacement  of  the 
old  wooden  stands  on  each  side  of  the  foot-bali  field.  These  demand 
a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  for  repairs.  Plans  for  new 
stands  have  been  prepared  by  Professor  L.  J.  Jobnaoo,  wiUi  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Worcester  and  the  ad\'ice  of  Mr.  McKim. 
Money  has  been  reserved  every  year  from  the  athletic  income  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  these  plans,  but  the  total  amount  necessary 
to  put  up  a  sightly  structure  has  so  far  been  prohibitive.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  proposed  stands  may  be  in  process  of  constmctiOD  during 
the  coming  spring  in  order  that  a  lai^e  expense  for  additions  and 
repairs  to  the  olil  stands  may  be  saved. 

Eligibility  Rules. — The  enforeement  of  eligibility  rules  has  become 
almost  a  matter  requiring  special  training  for  the  purpose  and  special 
information  about  every  athlete  who  contemplatcB  taking  part  on  one 
of  the  Harvard  teams.  The  cases  which  have  been  ruled  on  during  the 
year  have  been  those  of  extremely  technical  violations  of  well-known 
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rules.  That  against  pi'ofeBsionaliam,  made  at  a  time  when  abuses 
vere  glaring,  has  reached  the  point  where  a  young  man  must  be 
excluded  from  any  important  team  if  he  has  ever  instructed  a  child 
ID  physical  exercise  of  any  kind  for  money ;  and  some  of  the  rulings 
seem  absurd.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  only  one  course  open  to  an 
honorable  body  of  men,  and  that  is  to  enforce  rules  established  in 
good  faith  until  they  can  be  modified  by  mutual  agreement  with  other 
colleges.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  numerous  disputes  in  the 
present  keen  rivalry  among  the  colleges  for  winning  teams.  Viola- 
tions of  rules  can  so  easily  be  hidden  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect 
them ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  student  is  induced  by  a  graduate  or  other 
students  to  go  to  a  university  to  take  part  in  athletic  sports  for  a 
direct  or  indirect  money  inducement,  the  facts  cannot  be  ascertained. 
This  has  led  to  a  feeling  among  a  number  of  tlioae  interested  in 
athletic  sports  that  the  only  measure  of  eligibility  should  be  scholar- 
ship, leaving  the  individual  sports  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
would  mean  that  public  opinion  must  be  depended  upon  to  maintain 
decency  in  the  sports.  Public  opinion  can  act  only  through  well- 
established  rules  and  precedent,  and  these  must  be  definitely  formu- 
lated, if  we  are  to  have  uniformity  of  practice,  without  which 
misunderstandings  are  common.  There  is  only  one  basis  upon 
which  amateur  sports  can  be  conducted  in  colleges,  and  that  is  to 
assume  that  all  the  men  going  into  the  sports  are  gentlemen  and  that 
they  will  declare  the  facts  in  any  case  where  their  eligibility  under 
established  rules  is  questioned.  A  detective  system  for  spying  out 
the  previous  records  of  the  young  men  is  not  only  unacademic  but  it 
is  also  indecent.  Unfortunately,  the  desire  to  play  sometimes  mis- 
leads students  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  rules.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  conferences  among  the  universities  and  colleges  the  spirit 
may  be  impro%'ed,  and  the  proper  interest  in  the  games  maintained, 
BO  that  they  may  become  builders  of  character  as  well  as  de\'eloperB 
of  the  body.  The  next  conference  of  the  lai^r  Eastern  universities 
will  be  held  in  Cambridge. 

Coaches  and  Traiiiera.  —  The  payment  of  coaches  has  boen  a 
subject  of  anxious  oonaideration  by  the  Committee.  After  much 
discussion,  a  small  salary,  more  or  less  as  compensation  for  loss 
of  time  in  an  office,  was  voted  to  one  of  the  graduates  for  foot-ball 
coaching.  A  lai^er  sum,  collected  privately  by  graduates  wholly 
outside  of  the  Committee,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  added  to  this  as  a  salary.  While  there  seems  to  be  no 
moral  objection  to  a  coach's  receiving  pay  for  his  services,  as  the 
question  is  one  mainly  of  policy  in  promoting  amateur  sports,  there 
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ia  every  reasoo  why  the  facta  should  not  be  concealed  from  the 
members  of  the  Univereity.  The  Committee  has  a  peculiar  aitna- 
tion  to  face,  aa  it  ia  now  the  custom  in  many  of  the  colleges  and 
large  schools  to  pay  salaries  to  coaches  and  instructors  in  outdoor 
sports.  Newly  graduated  students  who  have  been  members  of  tesme 
easily  obtain  such  poeitions  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  decidedly  exceptional  for  any  large  university  to  give 
up  all  payment  for  assistance  on  the  athletic  fields.  The  practice  of 
paying  coaches  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  game  a  profession  rather 
than  a  sport.  Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  genuine  sport  a  useful 
reform  could  be  effected  by  int«rcoll^at«  agreement  to  have  no  paid 
coaches  or  officers  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
teams.  On  the  other  band,  the  guidance  of  the  physician  or  trainer 
in  diet  and  in  the  care  of  the  body  is  needed  by  students.  Other- 
wise, their  inexperience  is  likely  to  lead  them  into  excesses.  Tbe 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  men  is  simple  in  theory. 
The  amateur  coach  shares  with  the  captain  the  entire  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  a  group  of  youths  acting  as  a  team,  and 
the  trainer  or  instructor  looks  after  the  men  individually,  as  a  matter 
of  health,  skill,  and  diet.  So  long  as  this  distinction  is  made,  there 
is  no  temptation  on  tbe  part  of  the  trainer  to  assist  in  looking  about 
the  country  for  likely  athletic  material,  and  the  coll^ea  may  be  left 
to  develop  the  young  men  who  come  to  them  naturally.  Each  sport 
has  its  own  special  requirements,  however,  which  render  a  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  men  difficult  to  maintain  in  practice.  For 
instance,  in  rowing  there  are  three  separate  sides  to  the  sport :  one  is 
the  proper  handling  of  the  body  by  the  individual,  another  is  the  proper 
rigging  of  tbe  boat  and  seats,  and  the  third  is  the  cooperation  of 
individuals  to  make  a  crew  which  acts  aa  one  man.  These  may  well 
demand  the  services  of  two  different  cloases  of  men,  —  tbe  instructor, 
who  is  present  at  the  boat  house  at  all  times  to  look  after  etudenta 
who  have  had  little  experience  in  rowing ;  and  the  coach,  to  lo^ 
after  the  men  acting  as  a  crew.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many 
men  who  know  how  to  rig  a  boat,  and  this  knowledge  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  among  the  amateur  coaches  as  among  profesaionals, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  mechanics  and  experience.  An 
extension  of  the  paid  coach  system  would  be  unfortunate  for  Harvard 
sports,  and  ultimately  would  certainly  detract  much  from  the  interest 
in  them. 

IRA  N.  HOLLIS. 
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To  THE   PrESIDKNT   OP   THE  UnIVEHSITT  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  report  upon  the  School  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  members  of  ttie  Administrative  Board  were  ProfesaorB 
Toy,  Jaclison,  Davis,  M.  Warren,  Strobel,  von  Jagemann,  Hart, 
Eittredge,  Mflnsterberg,  M.  Bdcher,  and  the  Dean  of  the  School. 
The  only  member  who  had  not  been  in  service  dnring  the  previous 
year  was  Professor  Bdcher;  he  replaced  Professor  Byerly.  The 
Board  met  seven  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  subjects  to  be  considered  in  this  report  are,  first,  the  member- 
ship of  the  School;  secondly,  the  degrees  for  which  recommenda- 
tions were  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  holders  of  these 
degrees;  thirdly,  fellowships  and  scholarships;  and,  fourthly,  mis- 
cellaneous topics,  which  include  married  men  as  fellows  or  scholars, 
the  printing  of  the  Doctors'  dissertations,  a  proposed  Graduate  Hall, 
and  other  subjects.  Much  information  about  the  School  may  be 
given  in  tabular  form,  and  in  tables  which  for  the  most  part  explain 
themselves. 

I.   NoiDber  and  clsMiflc«doii  of  Btadeiits  (Re»IdeDt  and  Non-Beiident ;  itu- 
dents  doing  fall  or  partial  vork;   fields  of  itiidy;  length  of  connec- 
tion  with  the  School;   balden  of  Bachelora'  and  of  higher  degree!)  : 
1899-1»00,  1900-01,  1901-OS. 
II.   Rerident  Stndeuu  doing  fnll  work,  and  Non-Realdent  Students :  18S6-1902. 
III.   Percentkge  of  atodentt  in  their  flnt  and  following  jemiB :  lS96-t90S. 
IV-   College!  and  CniTeriltiei  repreaented,  with  degrees  held  :  1901-02. 
V.   Percentage  of  itadenU  from  other  collegei ;  189f!-190S. 
VI.   Percentage  of  Bachelora'  degrees  of  dltFerent  kindi :  1S97-1902. 
VII.   Colleges  and  Univenttiea  repreienled  by  four  or  more  graduates  In  the 
School:  1897-98,  1898-99,  1899-1000,  lOOfr-01,  I901-O2. 
VIII.   Birthplaces  uf  GrtMlaate  Sludenia :  1895-1908. 
IX.   Residences  of  aradnate  Stndenu :  1899-1902. 
X.   Kecommendadons  for  degrees  in  1900,  1901,  1902. 
XI.    Divisions  and  Departments  in  which  recommendation s  for  the  higher 
degrees  were  made  in  1902. 
XII.   Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the  Masters'  and  Doctors' 
degrees:  1902. 

XIII.  Age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

Philosophy:  1897-1902. 

XIV.  Age  of  Graduate  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  1901-02. 

XV.   Fellowships  and  Scholarships:  numbers  and  classifications  of  applicants 
and  appointees  in  1900-01,  1901-02,  1903-OS. 
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The  number  of  students  registered  in  tlie  School  for  1901-02  was 
three  hundred  and  fifteen,  a  smaller  number  than  in  the  two  previous 
years.  This  numlier  does  not  include  a  few  men  who  were  in  tbe 
School  for  a  period  of  less  than  six  weeks  at  the  opening  of  tbe 
year.  Besides  these  tLi-ee  hundred  and  fifteen  persons,  who  were 
actually  members  of  the  School,  might  be  reckoned  twenty-eight 
members  of  the  Class  of  1902  in  Harvard  College  who,  in  their 
Senior  year,  were  pursuing  studies  that  had  been  approved  for  tbe 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  School  lost  one  member  by  death  after  the  close  of  the  year. 
Wilfred  Alexis  Alward,  of  New  Brunswick,  a  high  minded  and  pro- 
mising student  of  history,  was  drowned  on  July  17,  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals.  When  he  might  have  saved  his  own  life  he  gave  it  np  that 
others  might  be  saved. 

Table  I,  —  Nlmber  axd  Classification  of  Students, 

I.    ItsHidcnt   KtudcniH   iluin^   full   wurk   in   the 

School  for  the  wliulv  uvudemic  yenr     ...    237  226  31S 

Resident  Students  nut  doing  full  work  or  not 
working  tor  the  whole  jcur  as  residi'iit  siu- 


Non-ltvKiileul  Stu<li'ntK  holding  ftlloweliipH    . 
Non-Ki'sident  Student"  not  liolding  fellon'HiiipR 

11.    SludentK  M-hoBc  xtmlJcH  luy  (tliieHy  in* 

1.  Scniilii'  Lunguiigi'!)  and  HlHtory 

2.  .\n(-it'n(  l.ftDguiige"  (ClasxioKnnd  Suniikril) 
.t.  Modern  LiingiMgi'.'' (inr I ud I ng  Comparative 

Litemliire) 

4.  IliNtor^' ami  I'ulilk'ulSeii'iice 

5.  l'liii.wopli.vlindiidinKK.Iii<-«tion)   .... 
B.  Fini' .Vrt»(ini'ludiii,i;.\ri.-lii1ei:ture)     .    .    . 

-.  Mu-ie 

(*.   Miilliemati.'s 


12.  Iiitd.it; 


14.  .Viii 
rmdin. 
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m.   Firat-year  StudenB 181  189  167 

Second-7e»r  Stodenu S6  88  83 

Third-yesT  StodenU 88  SS  S6 

Foorth-yeu  StDdente 34  U  37 

Stndents  io  a  fifth  or  later  yew 13  16  12 

—  841       —  863      —  816 
IV.   A.B.'s  and  S.B.'i  of  Harrard  UaWertity  and 

of  no  other  inslitiitioD 101  101  91 

A.B.'b  aad   S.B.'s   (and   holders  of   liiniUr 
degrees)  of  other  ioitltalioni  and  alio  of 

Harrard  Universj^ S8  83  43 

Student*  Dot  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of 

A.B.orS.B a07  319  178 

—  341     —  868    816 

StndentB  holding  the  Harvard  degree  of  A.H., 

8.M.,  Ph.D..  or  S.D 108  HO  100 

Students  holding  Che  Harvard  degree  of  A.B .  or 

S.B.,  but  not  of  A.M.,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  or  S.D.    R*  88  90 

Stndents  holding  no  Harvard  degree  in  Art*, 

P1lilow>phy,  or  Sc;ienee 149  166  136 

841  86S  816 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  ia  ordinarily  granted  to  holders 
of  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  good  colleges  and  to  a  few  other  pereoos 
of  mattirity.  Though  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  open  to 
Students  in  the  G^raduate  School,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Board 
to  advise  recent  graduates  of  other  colleges  who  seek  this  degree 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Senior  Class.  The  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  that  were  represented  in  the  School  in  1901-02  are  named 
in  Tables  IV  and  VII. 

The  foregoing  tahle  (Table  I)  exhibits  the  nsnal  classification  of 
the  students  of  the  School  and  is  given  for  convenience  of  compari- 
son for  the  three  successive  academic  years,  1899—1900,  1900-01, 
1901-02.  My  comments  upon  this  table  will  have  reference,  first, 
to  the  membetv  of  tbe  School  in  general  and  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  them ;  secondly,  to  their  fields  of  study ;  thirdly,  to  their 
period  of  residence,  and,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  School 
draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University  as  contrasted  with  other 
institutions. 

Of  the  Resident  Students  two  hundred  and  eighty  were  in  attend- 
ance throughout  the  whole  year.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  and 
eighteen,  including  all  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  were 
engaged  in  what  is  teclmically  defined  as  a  complete  year  of  work 
(four  courses  of  advanced  grade  or  their  equivalent)  or  were  doing  a 
lai^r  amount  of  work.  Sixty-two  of  the  number  in  residence 
throughout  the  year  were  doing  partial  work,  which  ranged  from 
ft  half-course  (in  six  cases)  to  three  courses.     Of  the  remaining 
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twentj-fonr  Reaident  Students,  seven  entered  after  November  1, 
1901,  and  seventeen  withdrew  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  foregoing  table  (II)  givea  the  statistics,  since  1886-87 
when  such  statistics  were  first  recorded,  of  Resident  Students  doing 
full  or  partial  work,  and  of  Non-Resident  Students.  The  Graduate 
School  contains  two  distinct  classes  of  students :  the  first  class  is 
made  up  of  the  regular  students,  men  who  are  devoting  their  entire 
time  to  their  studies ;  the  second  class  is  composed  of  men  to  whom 
study  in  the  School  is  a  secondary  matter,  the  lai^r  part  of  their 
tome  and  enei^es  being  given  to  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  or  to 
other  similar  occupations.  Through  the  former  class  —  which  has 
been  proportionately  increasing  from  year  to  year  —  the  School  does 
its  most  effective  work,  but  the  latter  class  is  extremely  important. 
In  the  year  1901-02  abont  one-fifth  of  the  Resident  Students  were 
registered  for  less  than  full  work.  Of  the  sixty-two  men  who  in  this 
year  were  doing  partial  work  tbroughout  the  year,  twenty-nine  were 
teachers  at  this  University  either  as  asBistants  or  as  instructors; 
nineteen  were  teachers  in  sctoat  service  in  neighboring  colleges  or 
schools ;  three  were  clergymen  in  charge  of  congregations  ;  two  were 
students  in  a  neighboring  theological  institution,  and  the  remaining 
nine  consisted  mainly  of  students  who  had  nearly  completed  the 
requirements  tor  the  higher  degree  and  fonnd  it  necessary  to  regis- 
ter only  for  a  small  amount  of  instraction.  Several  of  the  teachers 
referred  to  above  were  enrolled  in  the  courses  on  education  and 
teaching.  As  I  have  remarked  in  previous  reports,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  eastern  Maasachnsetts  might  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  advanced  work  that  are  offered  by  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  gronp  of  Non-Resident  Students  in  1901-02  included  only 
holders  of  travelling  fellowships. 

The  second  division  of  Table  I  indicates  in  general  the  several 
fields  of  learning  and  science  in  which  the  work  of  the  students 
chiefly  lay.  Classification  here  is  difficnlt,  since  in  the  case  of 
some  students  the  work  of  each  Ues  in  more  than  one  department, 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  noted  in  this  table.  Detailed  information 
about  the  choice  of  studies  of  Graduate  Students  in  the  several 
Departments  may  be  obtained  from  the  statistics  which  are  given 
in  the  Report  of  the  Deau  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (see 
above,  pages  65  to  91).  The  steady  attraction,  which  varies  but 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  that  several  of  the  great  Departments 
of  learning  exercise  upon  advanced  students  is  apparent  from  the 
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table.     In  1901-42  the  subjects  of  atady,  arranged  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  students  that  pursued  them,  were :  — 


HiBtorj  and  Political  Science, 

Phydci, 

Fine  Art«, 

EngineeTing, 

BioLogy, 

American  ArehMOlogy 

Chemirtiy, 

Semitic, 

Music. 

It  is  noteworthy  thitt  there  was  an  almost  eqnal  division  of  the 
students  between  the  three  great  groups  of  the  languages,  ancient 
and  modern  (tbirty-flve  percent.),  the  historical  and  philosophical 
sciences  (thirty-two  per  cent.),  and  the  mathematical,  physical  and 
natural  sciences  (thirty-one  per  cent.).  As  compared  with  previous 
years  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  students  of  the 
last  group,  though  it  still  remains  true  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  language  and  literature,  together  with  history  and  philosophy,  as 
contrasted  with  the  so-called  sciences. 

An  inspection  of  the  next  division  of  the  table  (and  of  Table  III 
below)  shows  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  were  in  the  School 
for  a  second  year  and  for  a  fourth  year  has  slightly  increased, 
whereas  that  for  men  in  their  first  year,  as  also  for  those  in  their 
third  year,  has  notably  diminished.  As  in  the  past,  about  one-half 
of  the  members  of  the  School  have  been  in  it  but  one  year ;  some- 
what lees  than  half  of  these  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
(fifty-five)  or  Master  of  Science  (seven)  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
About  one-fourth  have  been  in  the  School  for  two  years  only,  while 
nearly  the  same  number  have  been  in  it  for  three  or  more  years.  It 
mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  many  of  the  BHrst^Year  Students  — 
those  of  them  who  have  porsned  Graduate  studies  elsewhere  —  their 
first  year  at  this  University  is  really  often  a  second  or  a  third  year  of 
Graduate  study.  Table  III  shows  that  for  the  last  six  years  the 
proportion  of  Second- Year,  Third-Year,  and  Fourth- Year  Students 
has  been  remarkably  uniform,  while  that  of  First- Y^ear  Students  haa 
somewhat  diminished  since  1898—99,  In  spite  of  this  diminution  it 
is  obvious  that  men  who  resort  to  the  Graduate  School  for  only  one 
year  of  work  are  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  majority  of  its  students, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  as 
flftective  as  possible  this  single  year  at  the  University. 

The  members  of  the  Graduate  School  are  for  the  most  part  a 
company  of  rather   mature   yonng   men  who  have  on  the  average 
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devoted  a  coneiderable  time,  since  receiving  their  firet  d^ree,  to 
intellectnal  work  either  as  teachers  or  aa  Graduate  Students  here  or 
elsewhere.  In  this  respect  the  First- Year  men  of  the  Graduate 
School  differ  esBentially  from  the  First- Year  men  in  professional 
schools.  Of  the  First-Year  StndentB  in  1901-02  only  twenty-six  per 
cent,  entered  the  School  immediately  on  receiving  tlieir  first  degree 
(42)  ;  about  twenty-one  per  cent,  were  one  year  out  of  college,  ).  e. 
had  received  their  degree  in  1900  (S3) ;  about  seventeen  per  cent, 
bad  received  their  d^ree  in  1899  (27) ;  eight  per  cent,  in  1898 
(12);  six  per  cent,  in  1897  (10),  while  the  remainder  —  abont 
twenty-two  per  cent.  (33)  —  had  received  the  degree  in  1896  or 
earlier,  five  or  more  years  before  they  had  entered  the  School. 
Without  exception  the  seventy-four  per  cent,  who  had  been  one 
or  more  years  out  of  college  before  coming  to  the  School  had  been 
carrying  on  Graduate  studies  at  other  colleges  or  universities  or  had 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  or  both.  It  is  apparent  from  these  sta- 
tistics that  the  Graduate  School  as  yet  appeal's  to  make  no  strong 
appeal  to  very  yonng  men  in  the  Senior  classes  either  of  Harvard 
College  or  of  other  colleges.  The  relatively  advanced  age,  then,  of 
Graduate  Students  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  age  limit  that 
might  fitly  be  established  for  recipients  of  snch  scholarships  and 
fellowships  as  carry  stipends. 


Table  III. 


-Pbbcentage  op  Students  ih  tbeib  first  and 
FOLLOWiNC  tears:   1896-1902. 


I(M.«T. 

isn-M. 

I«M-M. 

lM»-ltM. 

1*00-01. 

i«oi.«. 

Percent. 

PetBBit. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Firtt-yeM  Student*  . 

61 

51 

6S 

68 

64 

60 

S8 

26 

21 

2S 

as 

S6 

TUrd-year  Student*. 

Ifi 

IS 

IS 

11 

16 

IS 

Konrth-yearStodente 

and     Stodenta    of 

longer  residence  , 

10 

9 

11 

11 

3 

12 

The  fourth  division  of  Table  I  shows  in  general  the  extent  to  which 
the  School  draws  its  members  from  Harvard  University  as  contrasted 
with  other  institntioDS  (for  specific  informatioD  on  this  point  Tables 
IV  and  VII  may  be  consulted).  About  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  School  held  a  degree  from  Harvard  University,  and  the 
remuning  forty  per  cent,  of  coarse  held  no  Harvard  d^ree;  in 
1900-01,  however,  these  percentages  were  fifty-six  and   forty-foar 
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reepectivety.  This  difference  shows  that  the  loss  in  numbers  in 
1901-02  aa  compared  with  the  previons  year  vss  a  loss  in  men  from 
other  colleges,  an  inference  that  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  whereaa 
in  1900-01  8ixty>twD  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  School  held  no 
Harvard  first  degree  in  Arts  or  Sciences,  in  1901-02  this  percentage 
had  dropped  to  flfty.six.     (See  Table  T,  and  p.  137.) 

Tabls  V.  —  Pebcemtage  of  Students  raoir  other  Colleges. 


1«B0~«T. 

1»,^ 

.»».. 

,«.™. 

1»«H>1. 

im-a. 

PereenUge    of    Stu- 

denU   holding  no 

Harrud  degree    . 

♦0 

40 

41 

44 

44 

40 

Percentage  of   Stn- 

denu   holding   no 

Hurard    flnt  de- 

gree   in    Art!    or 

3<HenceB     .... 

62 

56 

fiS 

61 

69 

&e 

Tables  IV-VII  supplement  each  other  and  show  in  detail  the 
extent  to  which  the  different  higher  iosUtutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  represented  in  the  Graduate  School.  In  Table  IV 
are  given  the  Tarions  coll^ea  and  UDiversities  and  the  professional 
and  technical  schools  whose  graduates  were  members  of  the  Schod 
in  1901-02,  tc^ether  with  the  d^^rees  these  men  held  and  the  num- 
ber of  different  men  from  each  institution. 

These  tables  show  that  men  continue  to  come  to  the  Graduate 
School  from  colleges  and  universities  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  to  a  alight  extent,  from  those  in  Canada  and  foreign  lands.  The 
entire  number  of  institutions  represented  thus  is  one  hundred  and 
eleven.  Of  the  oue  hundred  and  flfty^seven  First-Year  men  thirty-one 
per  cent,  came  from  Harvard,  fourteen  per  cent,  from  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges,  thirty-four  per  cent,  from  colleges  in  the  central  states, 
nine  per  cent,  from  colleges  west  of  the  MiHsisBippi,  only  four  per 
cent,  from  colleges  in  the  southern  states,  while  seven  per  cent,  came 
^m  Canadian  institotions.  This  comparatively  small  r^reeeata- 
tiOD  of  the  South  among  the  First- Year  men  deserves  to  be  noted. 
Perhaps  this  condition  will  be  changed  for  the  future  by  the  Peabody 
Scholarship  established  within  the  ouirent  year  for  students  from 
Geoi^a. 

The  moat  common  degree  held  by  members  of  the  School  was 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  next,  that  of  Master  of  Arts.     A  review 
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of  the  percentages  of  Bachelors'  degrees  for  the  past  five  years 
ehowB  that  the  degi'ee  of  Bachelor  of  Sdence  is  gaming  slightly 
in  popularity  at  the  expense  both  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  an(I  of 
the  other  Muds  of  Bachelor's  degrees. 

Table  VI. — Pkrcektaok  or  Bachblobs'  Degbees  of 
DiFPEBBNT  kinds:  1897-1902. 


im-M. 

UBS-W. 

uav-iMo. 

i«m)-oi. 

ivoi-m. 

A.B.'» 

S.B.'g 

Other  BacbeloT  degree!  .    .   , 

84 

T 

86 
8 
6 

8* 
10 
6 

80 
11 
9 

84 
11 
6 

There  were  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Masters  of  Arts,  sixteen 
Masters  of  Science,  and  twelve  Doctors  of  Philosophy  in  the  School 
in  1901-02,  as  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  Masters  of 
Arts,  fifteen  Masters  of  Science,  and  twenty  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  increasing  popularity  of  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  is  of  course  the  consequeace  of  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

There  is  but  a  slight  change  in  the  lists  of  colleges  which  have  for 
several  years  each  sent  four  or  more  representatives  to  the  Graduate 
School  (Table  VII).  Leaving  Harvard  gradnates  out  of  considera- 
tion, there  were  in  1896-97  fourteen  colleges  represented  by  four 
or  more  men;  1897-98,  eighteen;  1898-99,  fifteen;  1899-1900, 
twenty-four;   1900-01,  twenty-three;  1901-02,  seventeen. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that  have  been  steadiest  in  the  supply 
of  Graduate  Students  for  the  past  five  years,  each  sending  four  or 
more  each  year,  are  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  Toronto,  and  Yale. 
Other  colleges  that  within  this  period  have  sent  four  or  more  stu- 
dents, forfonryears,  are  Bowdoin,Haverford,  Kansas,  Northwestern, 
Oberlin,  Tufts;  for  three  yeai-s,  Dalhousie,  Dartmouth,  Indiana, 
Leland  Stanford,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Wesleyan  (Codd.),  Western 
Beserve. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  at  length  statistics  with  refereuce  to  the 
extent  to  which  members  of  the  School  have  pursued  Graduate 
studies  before  they  came  to  Harvard  University,  and  the  general 
subject  of  the  migration  of  Graduate  Students  has  been  cxhauetively 
considered  in  a  paiper  presented  by  Dean  Birge,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universi- 
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ties  held  in  February,  1902.  With  respect  to  tnembere  of  the  School 
in  1901-02  I  will  only  add  that  ninety,  a  little  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  number,  had  cairied  on  Graduate  Btodies  elsewhere ;  in 
1900-01  the  proportion  was  two-fifths ;  in  1899-1900  it  was  about 
one-third.  This  woold  seem  to  mean  that  the  tide  of  migration 
hither  has  been  temporarily  checked. 

With  the  migrants  might  well  be  grouped  teachers  who  are  in  the 
School  oo  formal  leave  of  absence  and  expect  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tions they  have  left.  Ten  colleges  were  thus  represented  in  the 
School  in  1901-02,  and  five  preparatory  schools  or  institations  of 
the  same  grade  were  similarly  represented.  This  eoumeratioa  does 
not  include  the  lai^  number  of  men  who  were  actively  engaged  In 
teaching  in  or  near  Cambridge  and  Boston,  either  in  the  Uoireroi^ 
or  independently,  and  were  registered  for  partial  work.  There  were, 
aa  has  already  been  remarked,  twenty-nine  such  in  the  service  of  this 
University,  and  nineteen  other  teachers  registered  in  the  School. 

Tabli  VIII. — BiKTHPLACBS  OF  Gbaduate  Siudbhts  :   1895-1902. 


1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

Stodentt  bom  in  the  N«*  Englmnd 

ISl 

S6 

19 
85 
16 
SS 

141 

8< 
18 
26 
17 
24 

121 

S9 
19 
26 

18 
20 

148 

106 

15 
80 
25 
17 

122 

119 
17 
84 
28 
36 

127 

186 
16 
80 
31 
28 

107 

109 
11 
89 
U 

ST 

States  eut  ot    the    HiMiMippi 
Hirer  

ewt  of  the  HiMUaippi  RiTer  .    . 
Stodenta  bora  In  St«l««  wot  of  the 

Cuuda 

Student*    bom    in    other    foreign 

Total  nnmber  of  itodenU    .    . 

Percentage  of  itudenn  bora  in  New 
E-gUnd 

Percentege  of  Mndent*  bora  eUe- 
where 

299 

44 

S6 

808 

46 
54 

298 

41 
59 

836 

48 
67 

841 

86 

64 

858 

86 
64 

816 

84 
66 
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Table  IX.  —  Rbhidbncks  of  Gbaddate  Stusentb:  1899-1902. 

isw-itoo.  itoo-oi.  imi-ti. 

New  Engluid  States 164  167  146 

Northeni  State*  e&at  of  the  MiMiuippi  Biver  .  .     94  99  88 

Southern  StMes  east  of  the  MiwUiippi  RItet  .  .     SI  Iti  11 

Stat«i  vert  of  the  HiMiteippi  BiTer 46  46  46 

Cuuda 19  18  19 

Foreign  coantriei T  7  6 

841  sis  sio 
These  Ubtee  (VIII,  IX)  show  thnt  two-thinls  of  the  etudents  in 
1901-02  were  bom  out  of  New  England,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
this  proportion  has  been  slowly  increasing  since  1895-96.  On  tJie 
other  baod,  almost  exactly  one-half  claim  residence  in  New  England. 
A  comparison  of  these  two  tables  proves  that  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  not  bom  in  New  England  have  taken  ap  their  permanent 
residence  in  it.  While  the  percentage  of  students  from  different 
puts  of  the  country  in  general  shows  do  very  mailed  variation 
witiiin  tliree  years,  it  should  be  noted  that  tiie  representation  <rf 
the  Soathem  States  in  1901-02  is  one-hatf  what  it  was  tliree  years 
ago.  Assuming  that  the  same  number  of  advanced  stadents  from 
the  Soath  enter  northern  nniversitieB  from  year  to  year,  it  is  clew 
that  other  northern  inetitutionH  are  gaining  in  such  students  at  tl>e 
expense  of  Harvard  University. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-three  men  were  recommended*  for  the 
higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1902,  one  more  than  in  the 
pi'eviouB  year,  though  the  membership  of  the  School  in  that  year 
was  about  twelve  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1901-02. 

The  details  are  found  in  the  following  table  (X),  which  gives  Id 
the  first  and  second  parte  the  number  of  students  in  tlie  Graduate 
School  recommended  by  the  Faculty  of  Arta  and  Sciences  for  any 
d^ree,  and  the  number  of  other  students  recommended  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  three  years,  1900,  1901, 1902.  In  the 
third  part  of  the  table  all  persons  recommended  for  the  higher 
d^rees  are  classified  with  reference  to  their  previous  graduation 
as  Bachelors  of  Arte  or  of  Science. 

*  The  nnmber  of  penoui  recommended  each  year,  and  that  of  the  men  who 
■ctnallf  TeceiTe  the  degree,  as  pnbliahed  in  the  Annual  Catalogue,  do  not  always 
agree.  Uanallj  a  few  of  the  candidate!  retrommended  do  not  receiTe  the  degtee 
at  once.  The  degree  is  in  theie  casei  ordinarily  conferred  in  a  later  yeai, 
"at  of"  the  year  in  which  the  recommend ation  wat  made. 
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Table  X. — Recouikndatioiis  fob  Dbobxxs  in  1900-02. 

luo.  iMi.  uoa. 

I.  Gradnftte  rtndenti  recommeitded  for  A.B.  .   .      ]0  13  11 

Qradoate  stodenti  Tecommended  for  A.M.  .   .    106  93  94 
Oradnate  nndentt  reconimeDded  for  8.H.   .   .        1                9  8 

Gradnate  rtndenU  Tecommended  for  Ph.D.    .      8S  16  28 
Graduate  nodenta  reconiiiieiMled  for  S.D.  .   .        1  IftS        0  148        8  lU 

II.  Colle^  Senion  reconuneiided  for  A.M.   ...        0  1  1 

College  Senion  of  a  preceding  jeai,  recom- 
mended forA.M.  on  work  done  in  Senloryear      IS  38  19 

College  Seniort  of  a  preceding  7M1,  recom- 
mended'forS.M.onirorkdonein  Seniorjear        10  0 

Profeuional  atodentt  recommended  for  A.M. 
onipedal  coonci  of  ttndj T  8  10 

Profeufou^  ftudenia  recommended  for  Ph.D. 
OD  ipecial  conne*  of  Mndy 0S7       OSS       080 

ToUl  of  the  abore  lltt 180  1TB  174 

Dednct  Oradnate  itndenU  recommended 
foTA.B 10  18  11 

Tot^  number  recommended  for  A.M.,  S.H., 

Ph.D.,  and  S.D 170  163  168 

ni.  Harrard  Bachelor*   of  ArU  or  Science,  not 

preTlonal;  graduated  elievbere 62  fi9  68 

Harvard  Bachelon  of  Art*  or  ScieDce,  pre- 

Tion*);  gradoated  eltewhere 23  20  31 

Stndenti  not  Harrard  Bachelon  of  Art*  or 

Science 86  170      8S  162      74  168 

Two  or  three  remnrkB  BOggeBt  themselveB  on  thiB  table.  Nearly 
twelve  per  cect.  of  the  reootnmendatioDs  for  the  higher  degreee  were 
made  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  who  had  never 
been  registered  Id  the  Gradnate  School,  though  the  AdminiBtrative 
Board  had  pasBed  upon  their  programmea  of  study.  Id  thie  cate- 
gory belong  nineteen  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  1901  who  had 
completed  in  their  Senior  year  four  appi-oved  courses  for  the  degree 
("postponed  A.M. 'a"). 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  proportion  of  non-Har^-ard  men  who 
are  coming  up  for  the  higher  degrees,  to  which  I  called  attention 
in  my  last  report,  was  checked  in  1902.  In  this  year  about  forty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  men  recommended  for  the  higher  degrees  held 
no  first  degree  from  Harvard;  in  1901,  however,  over  fifty-one  per 
cent.;  in  1900,  about  fifty  per  cent.;  in  1899,  about  forty-four 
per  cent. 

The  largest  number  of  Masters  of  Arts  recommended  in  course 
at  this  University  was  that  of  1900,  when  there  were  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-two ;  in  1901  and  in  1902  the  number  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four;  in  1899,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three;  in  1898,  one 
handred  and  seven,  a  number  that  had  not  been  exceeded  in  previous 
years,  except  in  1897,  when  one  handred  and  thirteen  recommenda- 
doQS  were  made. 

The  namber  of  members  of  the  Graduate  School  who  are  reoom- 
ckended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  happily  diminishing. 
The  time  must  be  ripe  when  the  anomaloas  custom  of  conferring  the 
Bachelor's  d^;ree  on  Crraduate  Students  might  be  abolished. 

In  the  next  table  (XI)  the  Departments  or  fields  of  study  are 
indicated  in  which  lay  tbe  chief  work  of  the  candldatea  for  the 

Table  XI. — Divisions  ahd  Dbpabtkknts  in  which  recohhexda- 

TIOK8   rOR   THE   HlOHEK   DeOBEES  WERE   MADE   IN    190S. 

DiTun*.  Dn-ABTKBTT.  A^.  Ul.  V>A.  1.0. 

I.  Semitic  Language*  tuid  Hiatoir 1    .  . 

n.  Ancient  LaDgnagei : 

Iodic  PUlology 1  .  .  I 

The  ClaMiM  (Greek,  Latin}  ...    16  .  .  6 

ToUlinAncientLangaagea ..    —  IT    —  ..    —     7    —  .. 
III.  Modern  Langnagea : 

EDgliih IS  .  .  S 

OenuuticLtngukgvtaudLiteratorea    S 
French,  and  other  Romance  Lan- 
guage! and  Idtemtnrea   ....      8  4 

Id  more  than  one  Department I 

Total  Id  Modern  Langn^et  ,    —  2T    —   .  .     —     7    —    .  . 
IT.  Hiatot7  and  Political  Science : 

Hiitor;  and  GoTemmeDt 10  .  .  B 

Political  Economy 16  .  .  1 

ToUUnHiit-andPoUticalSci.    —  bb    —  .  .    —     4    —  .. 

T.  Philoaopliy      16  .  .  3 

[Education 2] 

VI.  The  Fine  ArW : 

HitloT^  and  Principlei  of  the  Fine 

Art* 

Architectnre 1 

Total  in  the  Pine  Art» .     ...—     1     —   ..     —   ..     —   .. 

VII.  Music 1  

VIII.  Mathematic* 6  I 

'     IX.  Engineering 1 

X.  Phyaica I  

XI.  Cliemirtry S  8  9  1 
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XII.  Biology: 

BotaDj 3  1  3  1 

Zoolog}' a  a 

Total  in  Biology —     B    —      1     —     r.     —     1 

XIII.  Geology: 

Geology  and  Geogrspby 3  2  I 

Mineralogy  and  Petrograpby 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 4  1 

Total  in  Geology —     7—     3—   .,—     1 

'    XIV.  Americaa  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  .   .  1 

In  more  than  one  DiTiiion 5 

FrofCwioDal  Sttidents : 

Dirinity  Scliool 5  

Law  Scliool 3 

Medical  School ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Total 124  8  !S  8 

Masters'  and  Doctors'  degrees.  The  DtviBione  which  were  repre- 
sented by  ten  or  more  candidates  were  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, thirty-nine  (including  four  Doctors) ;  Modern  Languages, 
thirty<four  (including  seven  Dootora) ;  Ancient  Lauguagea,  twenty- 
four  .(inclading  seven  Doctors);  Philosophy,  seventeen  (including 
two  Doctors) ;  Biology,  twelve  (including  six  Doctors)  ;  Geoli^y, 
eleven  (including  cue  Doctor). 

The  degree  of  Doctor  was  conferred  on  the  thirty-one  men  named 
below ;  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  twenty-eight  of  them,  and 
that  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  three.  With  each  name  is  indicat«d  the 
special  field  in  which  the  degree  was  taken,  the  candidate's  academic 
history,  the  subject  of  his  thesis,  and  his  present  occupation. 
The  Doctors  of  Philosophy  were  :  — 

PUlolOKT.  William  Wistak  Cokfort. 

aoaaactPbUr.[orj^A.m.(Ilar*r/BntCbU^ 

Donald  Cahbbow.  P"-i i**^-»-^<"™^t,^"''')i*'j.*-^ 

1806,  AM.  lUnd.)  IBga,    i.M.   (ffarrard  ^^S=f  '  ,  \^^"'''i"?.'.'"'''"  j    '"^ 

Piito.)  ]»00.~  H«.  (Jr.  Htnd.,  iW-IKB.  ,  ^e*  ialhtTnari  C/,anKm,  d.  «rt(." 

The.li:  "QnM  Id  Feili  BentenKii  eC  On^  In.MDtor  Ln  RomwM Lui(ru«ge- in H««. 

UoiiB  ■  i5hIo  mntali  «lnt  Qimerftur."  '*'"'  Collfge. 

Now  uadyiiuEClusiolFhllokigT  It  Berlin,  Harold  de  Wolf  Fcllsb. 

M  Parker  FeUow.  Eiwltah  Philolofty.  —  A.a.  (Ad</i*r(  Q>«.fl^ 

^Ji?"?  ?'?!r?y  Clark.  ,  -  „  ,  (ffartanl  Pufa.)  ISM,  a'«.  llbUl.)  iW— 

ClMrtcal  PUWOW- -*■■-(■*'»*«;«' OjaO  ke..  Gr.  Stud.,  tavt-ttb.  l&W,  ud  Feb. 


ir»La.h.  (£^^"1^ 7^'J,,'*^' ~ ^"'  im-^. 


Theili:  "Qui  Bulone    Plitonii  lududl  Tftiu  ___ 

Pnifc>»r  of  Greek  In  Wuhboni  College,  (i,^   Litenate   mt   L^eti,   u 


ThHii;  "The  Soureei  uil  Authonhlp  ol 


Tbatcbbk  Clakk.  JoiaPR  William  Hewitt. 

RoDHUKe     Phllnlon.  — A.B.     (CWmiiMan  CIwkIcaI  FhllolofCT.  — a.b.  [Bmedciii  CoU~ 

U^miM.,  D.C.)  1M»,  A.B.  IBanard  Unit.)  ir<.)  1MT,A.a.7iMil.)  IBM,  A.B.(ffanari 

UN.  — R«,Or.8[Dd.,ll(»-1»l».  (7al>.)  1«D0.  — Sen.  Or.T      ' 

Tbeili;  "L-Mipt  nurcepied  flnul  r,  In  Latin,  Tlicalt:  "De  lUUoi" 

does  not  ptutoedcAlLy  become  tf  luItaUui."  piecudl  Ciipitula.' 

TcKber  of  Modem  LUBnagco  la  the  Ual-  InMractoT  ill  ClaMlc*  U    the   WoneMer 

Tenity  School,  Baltinon.  Andenr. 
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Waltkb  David  HorKiRS. 
Indie  PbUolciRT^A.B.(a>nuUri<(n,  jr.  r.) 
law,  A.M.  tffarrard  (rule)  IMM.— B«. 
Or.  Stod.,  llm~19ai  ukd  tin  hair  of  IWl- 


TlKili ;  "  Hlnda  FunUr  Life  u  h 


forth  Id 
>'  Qlgb 


S R«.  Or.  atud.,  t«M- 

icani  of  AitliHr  atthf  Tune 

HoKliMnctorlBEiicJliiliuthldTnlTenl^. 

Bn,TAiiDS  Obis  wo  Lu  Horlkt. 
BooMMe  PhllDloffr.  —  t.i.   (TV**    OM.) 

UH,t.a.  Iffanant  Univ.)  UN.  — Ro. 

Or.  Stod.,  lN»-lgcrt. 
TkMli:  "SpulaL  Influmrc  on  HoUin." 
Im^fJItiBt  In  Bmuspe  Laiimftf  ei  ud  IM- 

OBtoru  It  Ml  DnlTenltjr. 

Lcwii  Rricblk. 

fan)  lan,  i.u.   ((Hrf.)  ISM,   -  -    •"— 


BOBBKT   MbABHI   Ti 

IWT, 


B.     (ITrrilu    CMl.,    ft.) 


TbnLi :    "  ThF    PmTchle   run  iii«   af  dia 

Frog." 
Inilnictor  In  Ptrcluikin  it  Ihii  UairaiKT- 

BoesK  BioKLOw  Hbbbimav. 


UTT.B.  ( Univ.  nf  Orferd,  K 
~B«.  Gr.  atad.,  1MM-«T  « 


of)  II 


Tlwrti:  •■The  Life  i 
irelL" 


—  B«.  Ur.  Stad.,  INB- 

Ibnii  :    De  at  (ff  «   Pnepoddonain  la 

lueilpikanlbu  Cia." 
Now  eonUnainf  hit  icodlei  *t  Cambridge. 

Cabl  CoaHO  RtcK. 

INT,  A.>.  iibii.)  IMS,   AM.   (^nnui^ 

Diaft.)  urn.  — Bea.  Ur.  Send.,  Itin-lWS. 

Ibedi :  ■'  The  FhonDliwT  of  Gallic  Clerical 

Latin  after  the  BlithCrDtBrr." 


1  Letten  if  ThnMat 
iDftmcIOT  Id  Hiitorj  at  thk  DnlTtraig. 

FuRoii  Samou.  Pbii^kick. 

American    HIKorr.  —  I-B.    («■<•.   q^  A- 
»nKl»)  IMT,  A.B.  (ibid.)  ISM —  Bee.  Or. 
Mod..  ISM-laOl. 
Itaeila:  "TbeHrlatiauaftbeUBlMdaiatea 

•od  Cnha  ta  lUO." 
Now  ModTlBR  HiitoTT  hi  Sonpe,  ai  Jgtn 
HarranfFdliiw. 
JOakPH  FjkBKBR  Wabbbb. 

~  r.  Stad.,  llW-«T,in»-' 


PoUtloa  Sdeaca. 
Fbbdbbick  Albxahdbr  Be 

BorfologT-— Lirr.B.  I  ZJorflHo*/* 
laM,  A,a.  iHanard  (7iiir. 


>a>u.,jr.ff,) 

IM*.  — Bm. 


Jon  Caltib  Watbob. 

Claadcal  PhiloiooT'  — a-b.  (Junta  CbU., 
ytl.ilSM.A.B.ciimJOii^f^anwrd  ffliJe.) 
1IM,A.M.  (fMd.)  IMO.  —  Bei.' Or.  8Md., 
1M»-1<WS. 

nwela:  "De  Scifnanim  Tltnlla  ImaglDi- 
buqne  Fenonaism  Temtiaali  in  Ca3ld. 
btuPICtU." 

InKrutor  in  Latlo  at  Cornell  nnlTeiallT. 

KBBBBTH  ORAHTTBBHATNIt  WbBITBB. 

Zn^lih  Philologr-— A.B.  (Dallunirtt  r«i., 
jt.S.)  im.  A.B.  (1/anard  Cult.)  IMS, 
A.H.  [Uicl.)lMM.  — Bei.  Or.  Stad.,  INS- 
H,  1N8-«B,  and  1*00-01. 

Ttaeiii,'  "  Lucclot  uid  GulneTcte :  A  Stod; 
Ib  the  OrlirlDi  of  Arthurian  Bomaocc." 

Teacher  of  Kngllih,  Mlllno  Academj.Ham, 

WiLLii  Pattek  Woodmab. 
ClBulnal     PfaikilDgy A.a.    mama     nm 

Imdt  ItW.  A.H.  int.  — BCh  Or.  Stud., 

ISH-M,  IMS-M.  1MMMK. 
Thaili :  "  De  Arte  Flicandi  apud  Antiqaoi 

InMtuctar  In  Latin  at  PrlDcetan  UoiTemltj. 


Fbbdbrick  Mbakih. 

FlrehalorT.  —  a.b.  IAkU 
S.T.B.  (Barvard  ^nfe.) 


Orro  Ddhxbl. 

AnalTilh  —  Uech.  Xag.  ( Unit,  of  F^ryMa) 
ini,  A.B.  (IHtf.]  l&S,  A.>.  (IMd.f  IMt, 
A.s.  {.Banari  Vrtin.'i  IIMl— Bee.  Ur. 
end.,  iBM-Itos. 

Thuii  \  "  Beirolar  Singular  Folnti  of  a  8n- 
eem  ef  Homogeneou*  Linear  Diftr«neal 
Eqnutlonn  of  3>*  Flnt  Order." 

Innractor  In  Uathematlci,  WsileTBa  UbL 
Tcni^,  Hidillelown,  Coon. 


eanl  U^it.t  1900. —  Bee.  Ur.  Btnd.,lM- 

1«02. 
Tberie:  "Tie  Alomlr  Weight  of  Caealam." 
DemonitrBtor  of  Inorganic  Chemlilr?,  Ho- 

Oill  DnlTEfsit}',  Uontreel,  Qae. 
William  Jay  Hale. 
Organic ChemWrv.— A.B.  (jnaml  Univ.,0.\ 

IMT,  A.M.  [(Aid.)    IMT,   A.B.    (IVdrnrd 

(7n<>.)  18M,  A.H.  (UM.)  IMN.  — Bee.Ur. 

Sud.,  IMS-IM2. 
The<lii:  I.  ■' On  the  Oiimen  ot  mtrumaloBlc 

AldehTde."    U.   "On  the  CondenHdaa 

of  Nitiomalonlc  Aldehyde  withBcaixhae- 

thjl  Ketone." 
Now   aCndTlnt    ChemMrr    at    Berlia,  M 

UarrU  Fellow. 
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ROBKKT   StAMLXT   I 


PnftHDrof  BldciivudO«ologT,Allegtieiij 


rfBlDlOIVU 

HsadrOle, 


Cntna  Aiib>o*s  Knro. 
Botuj — u.  (IkiUtaui  OKiv.)  IBM,  I.B. 
^anant  Dnit.)  ISH.a.k.  (IMd.)  UBS.— 

in  tha  CjrUlogT  ef 


Sduol.  Nn  York  Clt7. 


The  Doctors  of  Science  were ; 


El>0*B    WtL,LIAII    OLIVI. 

BotuT.  — SB.  (WabatK  OoU.,  ind.)  ISK. 
■.H.  (IMd.)  ISM,  i.«.  (Barnard  trnft.) 
IWT B«i.  Qr.  &cad.,  llaS-M. 

Tb«1>:  "AMoDORnipb  of  tbe  Acnulcu." 

Instnietor  la  Btxuy  u  tU>  UniTcnIt;. 
CULBTON   EBTBT   PeBSTOH. 

BotuT.  ^A.B.  cum  taudt  IBM,  L>.  lODD.— 
Bsi.Or.  eitul.,18M-lMD;  Non-B«.StQd., 

Thcirii:  "SlnictDnIiuidBcoli>tl'''^Utadlw 

on  Dewit  Vegeaa™." 
AulMut  in  Butan;,  T>le  Fomt  ScbooL 
VlUA^Jt  Mabtik  Smallwood. 
2o01c«T-  — AJ.   {.^niciw    Unit.,   If.T.) 

IMS,  i.a.  (IMif.)  un.  —  E»t.  Or.  Stod., 

IMl-Ot. 
ThMli  :   "Ths    UatnnUon,   FntUUMloa, 

■nd  BsriT  CiMTig*  of  BnlU  (oUtari*.** 
AHDciMc  PrntHHT  or  ZoSlogj,  SflBI 


ZoSlogj,  SrnenM 


Biolocy. 
Obobab  pERKnta  CLrxroa. 

—     -  -     (ffanaril 


BoUnTUd  ZoBlog/.— , ^ 

IWO,  ■.>.  ((MdT]    IBM,   ■•>.   i^r™r 


TbMl>;"NDntiAni( 


>nUa^Wi>» 

i»t,  CoDDCctkiit  Agrlcnllanl  Xi 
nt  StaOoD,  New  HftTBD,  CODD. 


tiT.  —  mji.  (WorciiUr  PBlfltelaie  Iiut.'i 
IWT.  ■.>.  (Aorvonl  UkU.I  IIW.  — Bm. 
Qr.  Btail.,1«»»~1«09. 
Tlmii :  I.  •'  Od  the  CooMUnlkio  of  tin  Col- 
otvd  Compoandii  obtalnod  from  8odle 
AloohoUtci  uid  certftia  ArocuClc  Con- 

Eand*."     n.  "On  tb«  Acdonaf  Sodlc 
IpfaltelnJ-     ....... 

'      dlnllnlMiuo 
Bxeuch  AmMui  as  i 
UnlTtnltr  of  Chicago.  _  

Aiw.  imC-iMo.' 

Tbod* :  •■  ticolnn  of  tha  HoOM  Btnr  OoM 
DlMrict,  HiBKx  Coonn,  Non  Seatta; 
UgMlMr  wttb  tha  FTa.CulHiaUnnu  Hlfc 
to^  oftha  Hegoma  Sorlet." 

AuiMut  ProftuoT  of  QvAaajaA  Ulaer. 
■lo«r,  Dalboiuia  UBinnltrTHalllU,  N.8. 

Of  these  thirty-one  Doctors,  twenty^five  —  or  more  th&n  four- 
fifths  of  the  entire  number  —  are  known  to  be  now  engaged  each 
in  the  actual  pursuit  of  his  profeaeion.  Except  one,  who  is  a  scienti- 
fic assistant  at  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  all  of  the  twenty- 
five  are  teachers  either  in  colleges  or  uniTersities  (five  being 
professors,  and  fourteen  instructors),  or  in  secondary  institutions 
(five).  Of  the  teachers  five  are  in  the  service  of  this  University 
as  iostructors.  Five  of  the  remaining  Doctors  are  continuing  their 
studies,  one  in  Cambiidge,  aud  the  others  in  Europe  as  holders  of 
fellowshipe.  Nothing  is  known,  at  this  writing,  of  the  occupation 
of  the  remaining  Doctor. 

As  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  this  University  is  based 
on  the  Harvard  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  \X»  equivalent,  all  the 
Doctors  of  Philoeophy  held  either  a  first  or  second  degree  in  Arts, 
except  one :  he,  though  a  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Science,  had  also 
fulfilled  the  requirements  for  the  first  d^ree  in  Arts.    Twenty-flve  of 
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the  twent^'-eight  held  Harvard  degrees:  clevea  Harvai-d  A.B.  and 
A.H.,  and  fourteen  A.M.  only.  All  vere  Bachelors  of  Arts  except 
five ;  of  these  two  were  respectively  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master 
of  Arts,  and  BachelcH-  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science ;  three  were 
Harvard  Masters  of  Arts,  of  whom  two  were  also  Bachelors  of 
Science,  and  one  a  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

In  the  case  of  twelve  candidates,  six  or  more  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  candidate  had  received  a  Harvard  A.B.  or  bad  been 
accepted  as  of  equivalent  standing.  Of  the  remaining  sixteen, 
two  were  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  five  years'  standing,  seven  of  foor 
years'  standing,  six  of  three  years'  standing,  and  one  of  two  yean' 
standing. 

The  period  of  resident  study  at  this  University  varied  between  one 
year  (two  candidates)  and  four  years  (twelve  candidates).  Six 
candidates  bad  spent  two  years,  and  eight  three  years  in  residence. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these  candidates  had  spent 
besides  one  or  more  years  in  Graduate  study  at  other  universities, 
American  or  foreign.  The  Division  in  which  the  d^ree  was  con- 
ferred after  but  one  year  of  resident  study  was  Biolc^y  (two  candi- 
dates). The  Divisions  or  Departmento  in  which  the  degree  was 
conferred  after  two  years  of  resident  study  were  —  each  with  one 
candidate  —  Indie  Philology,  Classics,  Romance  Philology,  Philoso- 
phy, History,  and  Biology.  The  Departments  where  three  years 
were  found  necessary  by  some  candidates  were  Classics  (four)  and 
Romance  Philology,  History,  Political  Science,  and  Biology,  each 
with  one  candidate.  The  twelve  remaining  candidates,  who  had 
each  devoted  foor  years  to  resident  study  in  preparation  for  the 
degree,  were  students  of  EngUsb  (three  candidates) ;  Romance 
Philology  and  Chemistry  (each  with  two  candidates),  and  Classics, 
Philosophy,  History,  Mathematics,  and  Biology  (one  each). 

The  aven^  period  of  resident  study  fur  these  candidates  is  a 
little  above  three  years.  The  large  number  of  four-year  men  in 
190S  (twelve)  as  compared  with  the  smaller  number  in  1901 
(four)  is  formidable.  The  tendency  to  the  reduction  of  the  period 
of  study  which  was  noted  in  my  last  report  baa  ceased,  probably 
because  some  of  the  four-year  candidates  gave  mach  of  their  time  to 
teaching. 

Statistics  of  several  years  show  that  the  period  of  professional 
study  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  I%ilosophy  is  fixing  itself  at 
three  years —  the  normal  period  for  graduates  in  Law  and  Divini^, 
and  shorter  than  the  normal  period  for  graduates  in  Medicine. 
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Table  XII. — Age  of  GtRaduatb  Stctdentb  recoumendes  fob 
THE  Degrees  of  Masteb  op  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Doc- 
tor OF  Pbilosopht,  and  Doctor  of  Science:   1902.* 
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Table  XII  gives  the  age  of  Graduate  Students  recommended  for 
the  higher  degrees  at  Commencement,  1902,  and  Table  XIII  that  of 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  for  the  six  years  since  1897.  What  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  i^e  of  candidatfis  for  the  higher  d^rees 
in  former  reports  remains  trne.  The  average  age  of  the  normal 
Master  of  Arts  —  that  is,  a  student  who  has  continoed  his  studies 
immediately  on  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree  or  after  an  interval  of 
not  more  than  one  year  —  is  a  little  under  twenty-four.  The  large 
group  of  older  men  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  obliged  to 
interrupt  or  intermit  their  studies  by  two  or  more  years  of  active 
service,  mainly  professional,  in  which  they  have  secured  the  means 
to  continue  their  studies. 

The  normal  Doctors  are  of  course  older,  but  not  much  older,  as  a 
glance  at  the  statement  of  the  average  ^e  of  the  Doctors  from  1897 
to  1902,  given  in  Table  XIII,  wiU  show.     This  is  a  little  above 

Table  XIII.  —  Age  of  Graduatk  Stooents  recohhended  fob 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy:   1897-1902. 
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twenty-flve  years.     So  long,  however,  as  candidates  in  consider- 
able numbers  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  opportunities  of  making 


■  Hen  recommeDded  for  " 


I  of"  degree!  are  not  incladed. 
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money  at  the  Univeraity  aa  t£acbers,  teaching  feUowB,  or  assistantB, 
the  age  at  frhich  such  men  can  come  up  for  the  degree  will  be  inevi- 
tably increased.  It  ia  a  question  whether  in  the  long  run  it  would 
not  be  wiser  for  the  UniTersity  —  Ixtth  in  the  interests  of  these  men 
and  of  the  efficiency  of  anivereit^  insteaction  —  to  enable  promising 
candidates  by  an  ampler  provision  of  scholarship  aid  prmnptly  to 
conclude  tbeir  stodies  for  the  Doctorate,  and  then,  and  not  tall  then, 
secare  their  services  at  a  time  and  under  circomstances  when  tbey 
can  give  their  undivided  energies  to  tbeir  task  of  teaching. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLABSHIFS. 

The  appointments  to  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  1901-03 
were  made  toward  the  close  of  the  preceding  academic  year, 
chiefly  in  June,  1901;  similarly  the  appointments  for  the  oomit^ 
year,  1902-03,  were  for  the  most  part  made  within  the  academic 
year  covered  by  the  present  report.  The  recommendations  to  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  are  made  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  the  nomination  of  its  Committee  on  Fellowships  and 
other  Aids  for  Graduate  Students,  and  thus  are  a  part  of  the  bnsi- 
nesB  of  that  Faculty ;  but  as  the  students  appointed  are  members  of 
the  Grradiiate  School,  information  on  this  subject  ia  always.given  in 
the  reports  of  the  Dean  of  this  School. 

Twenty-foar'  fellowships  and  forty-seven  scholarships  were  held  by 
students  in  the  Gradoate  School  in  1901-02.  With  these  fellowsbipa 
are  included  the  John  Han'ard  Fellowships,  without  stipend,  —  two 
in  1901-02.  Eleven  of  the  fellowships,  including  the  two  John  Har- 
vard Fellowships,  were  held  by  Non-Resident  Students  who  pursoed 
tlieir  studies  abroad,  —  in  England  (two),  France  (one),  Germany 
(five),  Italy  (two),  and  Greece  (one).  Fourteen  of  the  fellowships 
and  all  the  acholanhips  were  held  by  Resident  Students. 

For  1902-03  appointments  have  been  made  to  twenty-nine  fellow- 
ships and  to  fifty-three  scholarships. 

The  names  of  ttie  holders  of  fellowships  for  the  two  academic 
years  1901-02  and  1902-08,  with  statements  as  to  the  present 
occupation  of  each,  follow.  The  feUowshipe  are  srrAoged  in  the 
order  of  their  foundation. 

*  In  Ibete  litti  and  ennmerstloni  the  Anttiii  Teachiog  Felloirrtiip*  are  not 
included;  they  are  of  the  ntture  of  fiutnictonhlpt  or  luiitanttbipi  and  are 
therefore  noted  Id  another  place,     In  1901-03  they  trere  fifteen  in  nnmber. 
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HATiia  Fellowship. 

William  Jay  Hale, 
A.a.  lUiamt  fTnlt.,  O.)  ini,  a.m.  (Ibid.) 
uaf,  A.B.    {.Uanard   Unit.)    I3S8,   A.M. 
raJ>.    (MattKiDiitlci)    i«oi.  — KB>.    ur.  ftMd.)IBM,PB.D.(Cbeinl>aT;  IMM.— Ra*. 

StDd..  IBBS-IMl;  N<in-B«.  Stud.,  IWl'  Qr.Btud.,lMe-ieaz.  — UnlTEnHjBvbolu, 

OS.  — 8bMtuckScholBr,18»«-ieM).— Uor-  IRM-M  1    Thitrnr   Scholar,    I8»»-»)»0. — 

suFsUow,  IWO-OL— Sladenl  of  Mitbc.  AhImuc  in  Chsminr;,  leOO-ol;  Aiutte 

BuUet,  M  tiSttlunn.  TeuhliiB  Follow  In  Chemktrr,  ItOl-ttl. 

iDMructor  In  MuliemiitlFii,  HuMchuMtts  Student  of  CbsmlaDy,  it  Berlin. 

lutltatr  orTcchnolog;. 

Rogera  Fellowship*. 

JoHH  Taooakt  Cl<bk,  Habold  de  Wult  FtllXKB. 

A.B.  im,  ^M.  MM,  ra.B.  (BomuKc  Fhll-  A.a.  lAOtlbtH  OM.   ttf  Waltm  JtM*rM 

oliwv)  IWl.— Bet.  Or.  StDd.,  in§-lnl;  Umiii.,   O.)  IMT,  a.b.    (.Harvard  Unit.) 

Kan.BM.    Stud.,     IWl-U.  —  UolTcnftv  ISM,  aji.  libid.)   MOO,  raj>,  (iB^iih 

Scholu,  UM-Wj  TomiMitd  Bcbolu-,  INB-  PhUolocT)  IMS.  —  R«.  6r.  SMd.,  fttT- 

ItOOiShMtackBcbalAr.ltCNM)!.— StDdant  Fab.  ISH,  and  Fab.  \toa-Ol — Unlrenltr 

ofRanwiicaLangnitcH.UFuli.  BcboUr,  l«OIM)li  Chrlitoiiher  H.  V^ 

Now  KHUlnuina  hia  aUdlal  at  Faria,  aa  Jobn  ScboUr,  1001-DS. 

Thornton KSkUDd Fallow.  -     .         i_     ..  .    _..  . 

Cam.  Hbweu,  Jackcoh.  Rolakd  Grebhb  XJbhbb. 


A.M.  IBM,  pb,d.  (CUaalcAl  FbU- 

ologT)  IWl.  — Rat.  Or.  Stnd.,  IBM-lWl; 
N0D-6«.  Stud.,  IMl-OS.  —  UniTUHtr 
BchoUr,imS-M:  TowniwndScbolar.lSW- 
laOO;  8baltDekSchoUr,l<)WMl.— StodaM 
ntciimiBii  PbUoloer,  ■(  Bm'lin. 

Inalnictor  In  Greek  and  Latin,  St.  Piuil'i 
School,  Conoord,  N.H. 


ij.  WOl,  A.M.  IMt—  Baa.  Or.  Stud.,  IWI- 

01.  —  filcardo  Prlia  Scbolar,  IMl-OI. 
Student  of  Hlatoij,  at  Oifbrd. 


Pukei  Fellowahipa. 

John  William  Bbadshaw. 
.B.  IWaltvan  DJiiv..   Oaim.)    IBU,   a.m.  A.B.  lUniv.  of  Miehlgan)  VMa,  j.jt.  IBar- 
ilbia.)  isfl,  A.M.  [Harvard  Unit.)  inW.  eard  IMtr.)  IMS.— ^a.  Qr.  Stud.,  IMO- 
—Bea.   Qr.  Stud.,  IMB-tmi  i    Non-Raa.  OS.— LaTaratt  StltowtaU  Scholar,  IWI- 
BtDd.,  IMl-Ol.    Townaand  Beholar,  18M-              OS. 
>[  Hlalorr,  at  Berlin.                   Student  of  UatbaiBMica,  at  StraablUf. 


ConllnnlnB  hli  atDdlea  at  OifOrd. 

Gbobge  William  Hbimkod.  Donald  Cameboh. 

A.B.  IWS,  A.>.  UM,  PH.D.  (Chem<at[7}  IMl.  (Bee  Bdwud  Anaiia  FeUowahlpa,  lWl-01. 

—  Rea.  Gr.  Stod.,  laW-lMl  ;   NoB'Ret. 

Bind.,  1M1-«1.  —  ThBTar  Scholar,    U9»- 

1900.  —  AaalaUnt  In  CbemlitrT,  UW-W; 

AnmlD  TFKhlDg  Fellow  In    Ch«nlati7, 

1000-01  .—Student  of  Chcmiatrr ,  In  Europe. 

ConUnuin;^  bla  atudlea  at  Berlin. 

Cbablbb  William  Prkhtiss. 

A.B.  tMUdMurv  Chll.,  Vi.)  IMS,  A.M.  (OM.) 

MM,  A.M.  (/ftraar--    "'-'- ^  "" 

'"' -I 

18c 

,18 

J,   nrd  TeleilaaiT  Bdiool, 

IMO-OI^  Student  of  ZoWofT,  in  Eurnta. 
ContlnDtnx  hla  itndlet  M  Stnaborg,  >a  Far. 
ker  Fellaw. 

John  Thoratra  KkkUnd  Fellowehip. 

BOBEKT   HUHTIKOTOH    FLETCHER.  JOBH  TaOOART   ClaRX. 

A.».  (gBT^Mata    (Wt    JV.a.)    INS,  A.M.  (SeaBo«ef«Pallow.blpe,I(»I-<».) 

IBartard  Oitv.)  IMS,  pm.o.  [Enffllab 
FUloiocTl  IMl.  —  B*«.  Gr.  Btud-.TW- 
MaBdmt-ltDl;  Non.Raa.  Stud.,  IMl- 
OS— Townaand  arbolar.  IS8»-l«aa :  Chrft. 
topher  H.Weld  Sehiriar,  IMO-OI.— Biudent 
orEngllah  Fbllolc        '    ~ 
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KviOHT  DciniAP.                                            William  Bkiib«t  Hockdto. 
rm.».  tCklti.  <•/  CUt/tnila)  law,  i  —       —  _        _ 


■  Walkar  VtfknnUp. 

William  Bki 
n.B.  tCklti.  (•/  aatfinla)  law.  un.M.  (8«   Hrnr  BnaScId   I 

(IHd-i  1(00,  A-il.  {Bormrtl  CiUt.)  nOL  FcUmnhb.  IMn-48.> 

—  B«.  er.  Scad.,  im-<B.  — ainicM  or 

FhOiMnpliT,  at  thk  UniTcnitT. 
AMttiM  in  tlw  PnebolMlaa  La 

oftb*  UalTcnit]'  «(C*lU«BlL 

John  TyadAU  SckoUnUp. 

Bdwis  Plimptok  Adami.  Edwib  PLtMrroa  Adams. 

•.B.  IBtlaU  Oatl.,  WU.)  IMt,  •.a.  {Banara 

iMbo  uoi.  -  Bf  •.  6r.  Stud^  igm-i«n; 

NoD-Bc*.  and.,  UOI-OI  — WhltlBK  rei- 
low,  IMB-lMl.  — StadeU  of  njA^  tt 
Btrila. 
"Horn  coMb^om,  ht'  iitiidleB  «t  CmnbTidn, 
Eoglud,  uTobD  TradAU  SfholAr. 

Bob«t  Tnat  Paine  FellowiUp. 

Ahdkew  Lioht  Horst.  Fbahcib  BsErE  Con,  it. 

AAlBOO,  A.B.  (CbfMiMa^iiJc.,  jr.roiwn-  A.n.iHaverjbTaaM.,ra.)mn,i.^iBmr- 

— Bm.  til.  SlDd.,  Itcn-«S.  —  Btadent  of  nnf  I7ii<>.)  IWl,  A.>.  [IMd.)  UOL  — B«. 

Bociil  SeicDct,  lit  tbii  Unlnnlt;.  6r.  Stad^  U0T-4H. 

la  buiiiFiii,  at  OuAbA,  Iftb.  Sadcst  of  Soda!  Bcioiec,  at  N«r  Torfc. 

Henry  Lee  MemoiUl  FellowBliip. 
Robert  Mobm*.  Lkok  Caekoll  MABsaAt.L. 

Btappoi%ttd.  A.B.  (0*fo  ITtt^nran  Unit.)  lMa,A.B.  IBar- 

A.B.  (TnfD.  of  JfaffieiUt,  Ttnn.)  IWI,  a.b.  i»rd  I^alr.)  uil,A.M.  (IHiI.}  IMS-  — Bm. 

I  Writ  Virginia  {Tnlcl  1«W,  u.a.  (UJit.}  tir.Stod.,  IMH-JM.— AaatMaUinHbtotT, 

Im,    A.M.    (IMd.)    ItOO,  A.M.    (ffarmnf  lMI-01. 

ITatg.I  IMS.  — Bh.  Or.  Stad.,  \9M-itl.—  Stuloit  of  FoliUeal  Ecomb]',  at  tUi  Dai. 

Scudent  of  Political  Economj.at  tbir  DdI-  lenitj. 


.  Oilu  Goodwin  MetiMKial  FeUowaUp. 

AMEt   AOOVSTVS   GeOBOB. 

A.!.  (Unie.  of  Nam  BrvuaicJci  IRW,  AJi. 

(Amonl  OWv.)  ISM,  a.m.  (iftM.)  IMl.- 

Bm.   Or.   8lad.,  1M»-1W1.  -  Uairttr' 

Sdudar,  imO-OL  — AiriiiMit  In  Oort... 

meat,  1)M-1«W.  —  SOdnt  of  Hinor;  and 

Goremntnt.  M  thia  UniTsr^Q. 
AMlManl  In  HoTemmeDt,  at  tfaln  Dnlvcnlty. 


Or.   8lad.,  1M»-1W1.  -  Uairtnitr  Starlent  of  HM017,  at  ttaia  D^toiIV. 


Eeniy  Bromfleld  Kotera  ■emoilal  Fellowship. 

William  Bkbebt  Hochikc.  Rufus  Edward  Hilbs. 
A.B.  IttOl,  A.M.  ma.  —  Bei.  Or.  Stnd.,  tMI-  A.B.  (AmAent  OolLi  I«W,  aji.  (iMd.)  laot. 
03.  — Stndeat  of  PklloHiptiT,  at  Ihli  (Jul.  — Rri.  Or.Stnd.,  INO-lWM. 
Smdont  of  FhlloK>ptiT,  at  thil  Unlnnltjr. 


Hemmwft7  Fellowship. 

Hbnkt  Mi:ior  Hoxlbv.  Oboboe  Bthoit  Oobdoh. 

A.B.  UM,  A.a.  IHH.  —  B«.  Gr.  Stod.,  NOl-  a«.  1(01. 

Ot HCndent   of  AnUirepalagJ.  at  Uila  Student  of  Apttaropidog;,  at  thll  Uainrdlir. 
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John  Harrud  FellowBhips. 


Btappointtit. 
rJe.)  IMt.- 


1.  Or.  BtDd.,  1 


1IM-«T;  Noii-BM.8cnd„lM6-»«udlM0- 
0).  —  Student  of  HluoiT,  In  Rama. 
CooUdbW  Ua  Madia  &  II^j,  u  John 
Harvard  Fallow. 
BooKB  BiOBLow  Mebrihah. 

AA.    1«W,  A.M.  1W>,    LRT.B,  (Ukti.  </  Oz- 

ibnl,  JCtaiand)  MM,  fb.d.  (HLMorvJIMS. 
—  B».  Qi.  etud.,  l«M-«7  and  la^IWO; 

Noo-B«.  Send.,   ltKW-43 AuliLut  In 

BMoTf,  IN»-11KIQ.  —  Stadent  of  History, 


Htudtnt  of  PbUoMphj,  at  Oitbrd. 


William  Henrv  Paihe  Hatch. 
A.B.iaH,  A.M.t9W,a.T.i.  tSpUarpat  Tktol. 
aekoel,    Onii^rideti     IMl.  — Bu.    Gr. 
■Md.,lM>-lMi. 
Btudcnt  of  auriul  Philolon,  at  tbk  Unl- 

TWlitJ. 

HoBTiMEK  Phillips  Hahoh. 

Btudenc  nf  PhlIa«pbT,  at  Uili  tlnlrndl?. 
Fbahcih  Samuel  Philbbicb. 

(Bh  Edward  Anitln  Fsllowahlpa,  IWl-Oi.} 


Whitlnx  FeUows&ips. 


190^1 StDdmt  of  Phytic!,  at  chli  Unl! 

Uecmeal  ani^DMr  In  Chicago. 
Chableb  Hoheo  Fa«ba. 
WM.II>idhmultUidt.,i!.8.)\9liD,^M.{Bar- 

tard  UiUt.)  IMl.— gu.Or.  Stod.,  IMl-OH. 

—  Scadant  of  Ph jalca,  at  thli  UnlTenitr. 
Now  leactilDB  In  TrlnUad. 

JOBBPH    Cl.EAVEI.Ain>    PbABBON. 

A.B.  (SMKiata  CMI.,  Mt.)  ISOQ —  Baa.  Or. 
Blild^  U01-«l.  — Stndant  of  Phyajca,  at 

It  thta  UnlTRilty,  at 


Btndsnt  of  Phytic),  at 


John  L  Hogs. 
A.a.   (rWfe.  o^   TtmHito,   Oitt.)  tMt,  aji. 
IBanard  Vnto.)  IWB — Be>.  Gi.atad.. 

Iwn-oa.  —  tJnlTenlty  Scholar,  IMl-OI. 
Student  of  Fhyalca,  at  UuB  UDiTonlty. 

JOHEPH    ClEAVBI.^1ID    PRARSON. 


lUa  (fnlTtnlty. 

CoDdnnlu;  Ma  Mod- 

Wliitln«F«llaw. 

Sonth'Bnd  Home  Fellowahip. 

RoiWEu.  FocLK  Phblpb.  Albebt  Benbdict  Wolfe. 

atappaitiitd.  A.B.  1803. 

a.B.  lAmhtrit  Call.)  ISW,  A.B.  ll/anard  SEudantafBocloloKy,  at  thli  Unlranlty. 

dill'.)  IMU,  A.B.  [ibid.)  1801.— Bei.  Or. 

Stnd.,  UOD-tn.  — Btadanl  of  SorlotoKy,  at 

IfalB  UniTairity. 
In  mnDlelpal  employmant,  Boston. 

durlM  Bllot  Norton  Fallowahlp. 
Outer  Samuel  Tonkh. 


■Ity  ^olai,  IgM-lWl'.'— Btndsnt  of  CU«- 
tical  Arehaeol. —  ■-  ••'■ — 
Now  eontlnnlng 


Stadant  of  Claanlcal  Anhaeology,  in  Athena, 
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Kdwaid  Anatln  FellowaUiw. 

I  OeU;  tfii.)  UW,  lA  (Bani 


'nte.o/ Tt!tat)  nU,A.M. (Ibid.) latt,  a^  {(faltt  aiU.,»ii.)  U 

l//arcara  Unit.)  1900,  rE.D.  [Clu-  Dnlt.)  IMO,  u.  llbU. 

PhUologr)  l»Ot.— Ku.  Or.  Btad.,  Stod.,  lW0-01.<-ThkTa 

UDi.  — ibwiiHiKlSchDiu-.igoo-oi —  ShMOiek  Srbolv,  looi-> 


StndcDt  Df  ClaBkal  PhUo1ag7,  U  Chi*  Uoi- 

Scndrpt  of  Cluilal  micriosT-,  In  Berlin, 
u  Fuksr  FiUow. 
JoHBPH  HosACB  Fadll.  Lbon  Jacob  Cole. 

A.B.  (pHiii.  0/  TatoiiAi,  Oni.)  18M.  — Ru.  a.b.  ( ETnlg. 0< JAcMjiu)  IflOI. 

Or.  BtBd.,  1001-02.  Slndent  vt  ZoOlogj,  it  thla  Unlnnl 


Frbntisb  Cheret  Horr.  Bobbrt  Bbll  Mic 


.a.lMldilleburgaBll.,Vt.)lia»,A.X.Caid.)  A.B.  ((Allii.af  nmm/a}  II 

ia»3,  A.M.  (ffanara  Unlr.)  IBOfl,  PBJ>.  IliiiB.)  IMl.  — Baa.  6r. 


Pblldl 


nmm/a)  IMU,  a-k.  (VmoMf 


_ ,  .     _       _r.  Snd.,  laoo-CB.— 

TowMMid  8obol»r.  l«»l-0». 

DckScholu,  1«XU)1.—  StDddDE  or  BomuiM  PhilologT,  u  ihii  nm- 

8CndenCo[ED|Elliih,Mthl<<  UnlTenltr.  Teidtj. 
LuCractoT  iD  En^Uah.  u  ibl*  Unlieralt)'. 

Francis  Sahdel  Pkilbrick.  Wiltrkd  Newsome  Stdu.. 

■.>.  (Unit,  o/  Xrbrmta)  INT,  A.M.  (Ifibf.)  I.E.  (5<a(*  CMi.  dT/oim)  ISM,  Bjt.  (IMd.) 

INOj   ra^   (HlHorjO    1002.  —  ^^  pr.  ltW._^— R«.  Or.  Sad.,  l«01-n.— Q«rfc 


c«aa.|    imn^iinn.  ^  UnlYBnnr    ocufuBr,  ■na  vianoH  imroT  DCODjAr,  iHui-u:«. 

IMW-IOOO;     HorgaD   VcUoir,   UOO-Ol.—  fitadint  at  ChamlUij,  U  thu  UnlTtnltr. 


■Bd  Kutbi  Dnrbj'  BcbnUr.  lOOI-OS. 


etudcnt  nf  BIMon,  K  thU  UnlTHid^. 
Nov  oontlnntnf  ^u  «"""""  ^~  "— -- 
Joha  Hrtti 


TraTsHlng  FellowBhlp  In  Indie  Pbllolasr  (apecinl  for  1903-03). 

David  Bsaihbkd  Spooher. 
A^  (Leland  Staa/iirdJr.  Unit.,  Oal.)  TMt. 
SMdtDt  of  Indlc  ftUologj,  It  BenuH. 

Tbe  holders  of  fellowahips  consist  of  two  classes  of  stadente: 
flret,  those  that  have  ordinarily  received  the  Doctor's  d^;ree  and 
are  continuing  studies  and  researches  of  a  highly  specialized  nature 
for  a  year  or  two  before  taking  up  professional  work  either  ba 
teachers,  or  as  men  of  science,  or  in  literature ;  and,  secondly,  a  gronp 
of  men,  younger  academically,  whom  the  stipend  of  the  fellowships 
enables  to  carry  on  studies  noimally  for  a  higher  degree  either  at  tJiis 
or  at  some  other  university.  Of  the  twenty^flve  fellows  in  1901-02 
six  were  already  Doctors  of  Pfailosopby  when  they  became  fellows, 
and  four  others  received  this  degree  at  this  University  at  the  close  of 
the  year.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  two  only  have  no  Harvard 
degree  (A.B.'s  of  Toronto  and  Bowdoin)  ;  two  were  Harvard  A.B.'s 
only ;  the  remaining  eleven  were  already  Masters  (seven)  or  became 
Hasters  at  the  close  of  the  year  (fonr). 

The  Doctors  and  holders  of  tbe  higher  fellowships  are  perhaps  the 
men  through  whom  tbe  Graduate  School  does  and  expects  to  do  its 
most  important  work  for  tbe  enlargement  of  learning  and  science  and 
for  their  advancement  in  the  community.  They  are  chosen  men, 
believed  to  be  of  ability  and  great  promise.     Of  the  twenty-five 
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holders  of  fellowships  in  1901-02  nine  are  now  engaged  in  teaching ; 
seven  of  them  in  colleges  (one  being  an  aBSiBtant  professor)  or 
universities  (including  two  here),  and  two  in  secondary  schools. 
Three  are  in  bnainess,  and  one  is  in  municipal  employment.  The 
remaining  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  are  continuing  their  stndies, 
nine  of  them  abroad,  seven  being  holders  of  travelling  fellowships 
from  this  University ;  two  are  resident  students  at  tliis  University. 
Eight  of  the  fellowship  holders  for  1901-02  hold  similar  appoint- 
ments for  the  present  year  (1902-08).  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fellows  of  1901-02  are  continuing  their  studies. 

The  fact  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  for  good  reasons,  the 
average  ^e  of  members  of  the  Graduate  School  roust  he  higher  than 
<rf  men  in  the  professional  schools  in  general,  even  in  those  that  are 
founded  on  a  college  education.  A  considerable  nnmlwr  of  the  men 
who  come  to  the  Graduate  School  are  obliged,  before  taking  up 
advanced  studies,  to  spend  time  in  eamii^  the  money  that  will 
enable  them  to  carry  on  these  studies.  Many  of  ttiem  have  dis- 
covered their  calling  in  the  actual  and  often  highly  successful  work 
of  teaching,  and  have  also  perceived  the  deficiencies  in  their  equip- 
ment, which  they  seek  to  make  good  by  advanced  stodies.  In  the 
present  organization  of  our  educational  system  this  must  be  so. 
It  thus  hi^pens  that  excellent  candidates  for  financial  aid  in  the 
Graduate  School  will  be  oldish  men.  Table  XIV  gives  the  ages  of 
the  seventy-two  men  who  held  fellowships  and  scholarships  in  1901- 
02.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  three  exceptional  cases  of 
men  over  thirty-two,  the  avert^e  age  of  the  remaining  sixty-nine  is 
twenty-six.  To  fix  this  i^e  as  a  maximum,  above  which  men  could 
not  receive  appointments,  wonld  obviously  be  a  hardship. 


Table  XIV.- 


-  Aqk  of  Gbadcatb  Fellows  add  Scbolabs  : 
1901-02. 


iO 

SI 

IS 

M 

U 

S6 

SS 

ST 

M 

s. 

30 

31 

32 

MtoU 

TC^ 

Non-Reildeat  FeU<w.  .    .   . 

1 
8 

1 

I 
3 

1 
S 

1 
4 

1 

S 
3 

8 
8 

1 

8 
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2 

8 
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8 
I 

8 

2 

1 
s 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 
S 

1 

1 

1 

11 
14 

S 

9 
88 

Aoitin  ScholMi 

iOg  taition  odI; 

Other  Ruident  Scholut  .  . 

1 

1 

4 

5 

8 

6 

13 

6 

G 
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a 

6 

2 

4 

a 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS:    APPLICATIONS  AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 

The  following  table  (XV)  gives  the  naiul  statiBtics  relative  to 
the  applications  and  appointments  for  the  three  saccessive  ;ean 
1900-01,  1901-02,  and  1902-03:  — 

Table  XV.  —  Fellowsbifs  ahd  Scholabships  (1900-42). 
1.   Applicationa  and  ,^i>poitUmentB. 


Spring  appllcMits  for  re^ppoiDtment  or  pro- 

inotioi) 

Spring  applif»iits  for  k  Orit  kppoiatnieiit . 
LkteTkpplfCBUts 

Appointed  to  fellowihipi  * 

Appointed  to  Bcholmnhips* 

Appointed  Injtmctora,  teaching  fellows,  o 
uaiatanta 

Deduct  for  repetitdoDB 

Entered  or  continned  in  the  Graduate  School 
without  receiTing  an;  of  the  aboTe-named 
appointment* 

Entered  nndergradnate  clauei  of  Harrard 
Univeriity 

Entered  other  departmentt  of  die  Unireralt; 

Applicants  who  were  at  the  UniTersltj'  in 

the  year  following  their  appltcatJoni  . 
Applicanle  not  at  the  Uoiverait;  in  that  year 


■  Theie  fignrei  do  not  inclnde  the  John  Harvard  fellowthipi  (two  in  1901-0) ; 
ft*e  In  1902-OS},  the  Henienway  fellowablp,  and  the  Charles  EHot  lHonon  fellow- 
•hlp,  the  special  fellowship  in  Indie  Philology  for  190S-OS,  nor  the  scholarships 
of  the  Harrard  Clubs  of  Chicago  (not  awarded  to  a  Oradnate  Student  lnl90S-03) , 
San  Francisco,  and  St.  Lonit,  nor  the  Robert  C.  Winthrop  scholarship  (in  190S- 
08) .  If  these  be  added  the  enumerationi  here  will  agree  witti  the  flgures  giren 
on  page  158. 
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8.    OlassificatiOH  of  ApjAicants  and  Appointee 


Students  of  Philology 

StDdenU  of  Phlloeophy,  History,  or  Political 

Scieili;e 

Stndenla  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  orClieinistry 

Students  of  NatunJ  History 

Students  of  other  branches,  or  unclassified  . 


Students  in  the  Gradaate  School    .... 

Students  in  HarTard  College 

Students  iuother  Departments  of  the  UniverBity 
Former  students  in  some  Department  of  the 

University 

Persons  nerer  previously  members  of  the  Uni' 


4    1 


Harvard  Baelielurs  of  Arts  or  Science,  not  pre- 
viously graduated  elsewhere 

Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science,  pre- 
viously grailualed  elsewhere 

Grai)uut<'a  of  other  inslitutiouH,  not  Harvard 
Bachelors  of  Arts  or  Science 

Undencraduiili'S  of  Harvard  Cullef;c,  not 
already   graduated   ctsewlicre 

L'ndergradoales  of  other  iUHtitutiona  and  oilier 
i>ii-gmduates 


I 


LI I . 


Various  comineDta  may  Ijc  made  on  this  table.  Then'  lias  been 
for  three  years  a  gradual  falling-ofl  in  the  number  of  a|>plicati(ins  for 
Gradnate  aid.  Ciirioiisly  enough  the  number  of  applicaiits  in  each 
year  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  in 
the  following  year,  though  just  about  one-half  of  the  a|>plieant8  do 
not  come  to  the  University  in  that  year.  Of  the  disappointed  appli- 
cants in  1901  about  thirty  per  cent,  entered  or  remained  in  the 
School  in  1901-02,  while  of  those  of  190'2  about  twenty-sis  per  cent. 
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are  in  the  School  in  the  current  year.  Of  the  whole  number  of  appli- 
cants in  1903  Ibbb  than  one  in  four  was  succeBBful.  As  usual,  the 
applicants  in  philology,  philosophy,  history,  and  political  science 
outnumber  those  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences 
by  more  than  two  to  ooe.  Of  the  applicants  (in  1902)  in  philology 
less  than  one  in  five  was  successful ;  in  philosophy,  history,  and 
political  science  about  one  in  five ;  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  one  in  three ;  in  nataral  history  one  in  four.  Of  applicants 
who  had  previously  been  in  the  School  one-half  received  appoint* 
ments;  of  those  who  had  never  been  members  of  the  Universi^ 
about  one  in  eight  was  successful.  Of  Harvard  Bachelors  more 
than  one  in  three  was  successful,  while  of  the  very  large  number  that 
had  no  Harvard  degree  more  than  one  in  five  received  an  ^>poin^ 
ment.  These  proportionB,  which  differ  bat  slightly  from  year  to 
year,  show  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  applicant  to  be  a  holder  of 
the  Harvard  Bachelor's  degree  or  to  have  studied  at  this  University. 
At  the  same  time  the  large  number  of  men  not  of  this  clasa  (in  1902 
forty-six  appointments  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  applicants  who 
held  no  first  decree  from  Harvard)  shows  that  graduates  of  other 
collies  are  not  discriminated  against. 

.In  making  the  nominations  for  appointments  the  committee  in 
chaise  does  not  apportion  the  nominees  among  the  several  Depart- 
ments with  reference  to  the  number  of  applicants  or  students  in  these 
Departments,  but  aims  to  select  the  most  meritorious  candidates 
individually.  Consequently  the  proportion  of  appointments  to  iQ>pli- 
cants  or  students  in  the  several  Departments  varies  somewhat  from 
year  to  year. 

INSTRUCT0R8HIPS   AND   ASSIST ANTSHIPS ;    NEW 
FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  small  number  of  the  members  of  the  Graduate  School,  beside 
carrying  on  their  studies,  usually  for  a  higher  degree,  serve  the 
University  as  salaried  teachers  or  assistants  under  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  regular  appointment  of  the  CorporatioD.  The 
amount  of  their  work  as  students  varies  from  half  a  course,  or  what 
technically  is  one-eighth  of  full  work,  to  four  coarses,  or  fall  work. 
There  were  in  1901-02  fifty-five  such  persons;  seven  of  them  were 
instructors,  fifteen  were  Austin  Teaching  Fellows,  and  thirty-three 
were  assbtants.  In  the  current  year  there  are  (in  December,  1902) 
flfty-nine  such  persons, — ten  instructors,  forty  assistants,  and  nine 
Austin  Teaching  Fellows.     There  are  in  fact  in  1902-08  seventeen 
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Austin  Teaching  Fellows  in  the  service  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  but  only  nine  of  them  are  registered  as  Graduate  Students. 
It  would  seem  to  be  Just,  if  these  men  are  to  be  recognized  as  Bta> 
dents  and  belonging  to  the  same  category  with  the  ordinary  fellows,  - 
except  that  they  do  teaching  in  additifm  to  being  fellows,  that  they 
should  be  registered  in  the  School,  and  that  thus  the  usual  anpervisioD 
might  be  exercised  over  their  work. 

Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  School  in 
1901-02,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  —  or  nearly  forty  percent. 
(m  against  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year)  —  received 
stipends,  either  as  teachers,  assistants,  fellows,  or  scholars.  Further- 
more, other  members  of  the  School  held  proctorships,  parietal  or 
examination,  whereby  their  expenses  were  reduced. 

One  new  fellowship  and  three  new  scholarships  were  established 
in  1901-02  for  Graduate  Students.  The  fellowship  is  known  as  the 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Travelling  Fellowship  in  Architecture,  and  la 
designed  for  distingoisbed  Graduate  Students  in  architecture. 
Travel  and  study  in  Europe  are  prescribed,  and  the  holder  of  the 
fellowship  is  not  to  be  more  than  twenty-six  years  of  f^  at  the  time 
of  bis  appointment.  The  annual  stipend  is  tl,000,  lai^er  by  about 
tSOO  than  any  other  fellowship  now  awarded. 

Tile  new  scholarships — of  $800  each  —  are  for  Resident  Students. 
Tbey  are  founded  from  the  Edward  Austin  Fund ;  two  arefor  archi- 
tecture and  one  for  landscape  architeotore.  Harvard  Bachelors  of 
Science  in  these  subjects  are  alone  eligible. 

There  are  now  five  classes  of  stipendiary  appointments  maintained 
from  the  Edward  Austin  Fund  i  four  Edward  Austin  Fellowships 
(t600  each),  an  undetermined  number  of  Austin  Teaching  Fellow- 
ships ($500  each),  eight  Austin  Scholarships  for  Teachers  (t250 
each),  and  the  three  scholarships  mentioned  above.  Mnch  confusion 
has  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  names  in  these  cases,  and  the 
Committee  on  Fellowships  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  new  name  should 
be  devised  for  the  Austin  Teaching  Fellowships,  which,  as  at  present 
administered,  are  in  fact  instrnctorships  rather  than  fellowships. 

The  Faculty  adopted  toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  r^ulation 
which  provides  that  any  fellowship  (other  than  an  Austin  Teaching 
Fellowship)  or  any  scholarsbip  to  which  a  person  has  been  recom- 
mended for  appointment  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
ordinarily  be  vacated  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  tlie  holder.  In 
the  year  1901-02  forty-seven  members  of  the  School  were  married 
men,  and  of  these  eleven  held  fellowships  or  scholarships,  three 
being  Austin  Teaching  Fellows.     The  regulation  does  not  mean  that 
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married  men  are  hereafter  to  be  excluded  from  appointment  —  for 
Bucb  pereone  are  not  infrequently  excellent  candidates  from  every 
point  of  view  —  but  only  that  a  marriage  which  is  entered  upon 
apparently  on  the  strength  of  an  appointment  shall  disqualify. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities,  which  was  founded  in 
1900  "for  the  purpose  of  considering  matters  of  common  interest 
relating  to  Graduate  studies,"  held  its  third  annual  conference  in 
February,  1902,  at  Chicago,  with  Professor  Bri^s  as  the  representa- 
tive of  this  Univeraity.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were :  '*The 
Doctor's  Dissertation,"  including  its  scope  and  the  importance  of 
requiring  its  publication ;  "The  Migration  of  Graduate  Students"; 
"  Research  in  tbe  University  Sense  " ;  and  "  The  D^ree  of  Master 
of  Arts." 

In  the  discussion  of  the  first  topic  it  became  apparent  that  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  at  present  alone  among  American  universities  of  stand- 
ing in  not  requiring  the  publication  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation,  and 
that  Yale  is  ready,  under  certain  conditions,  to  adopt  the  require- 
ment, conditions  that  would  assuredly  be  acceptable  to  Harvard 
University.  As  I  have  more  than  once  urged,  most  recently  in 
the  current  number  of  the  HaTvard  Omduatea'  Magazine,  Justice 
to  tbe  writers  of  dissertatjons,  our  obligations  to  the  world  of  scholar- 
ship from  which  the  results  of  research  should  not  be  withlield,  our 
relation  to  the  common  ideals  of  university  endeavor,  and  a  due 
regard  for  our  own  etandards  and  the  improvement  of  our  own  efB- 
ciency,  demand  the  adoption  of  such  a  requirement  at  this  University. 
The  chief  difficulty  ie  the  financial  one — -the  burden  which  the  require- 
'ment  would  possibly  impose  upon  about  oue-third  of  the  'writers  of 
dissertations,  for  ordinarily  about  two-thirds  of  the  diesertatiouB  are 
printed  withont  ex[>eiise  to  tlie  writers.  A  foundation  for  the  publi- 
cation of  dissertations  whose  publication  is  not  secured  through  the 
usual  channcia,  would  be  highly  serviceable ;  it  would  in  effect  be  a 
fund  for  the  further  endowment  of  research,  and  could  be  used  either 
in  extending  the  sco[je  of  Ihe  large  nnmber  of  official  acieutific  pub- 
licatiouB  of  the  University  that  are  now  regularly  issued  by  aeveral 
of  the  Departments,  or  in  special  subventions  —  auch  as  ore  mode  by 
learned  societies  —  whereby  Doctors  could  be  enabled  to  publish  their 
theaes  indegMudeutly.  In  the  absence  of  such  assistance  the  writers 
of  disaertatious  might  avail  titemselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  an  enterpriaing  publishing  firm  in  Chicago,  which  now  undertakes 
to  publish,  in  a  series  entitled  Dissertaliones  AmerirAinae,  "theses 
accepted  liy  the  Faculties  of  American  Universities  for  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  PbiloBOphy,"  at  »  nominal  expense  to  the  writers  and 
under  competent  editorial  Buperviaion. 

Many  friends  of  the  Graduate  School  have  long  thought  that 
its  attracti\-enes8  and  usefulness  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  School  possessed  a  house,  or  group  of  houses,  of  its  own,  in 
which  a  comnton  life  could  be  livetl,  an  establisbment  not  unlike 
some  of  the  halls  of  English  collies,  or  the  hall  proposed  at  Prince- 
ton University  for  its  Graduate  School.  The  Harvard  Graduate  Stu- 
dent misses  much  of  the  helpfulness  and  the  stimulus  of  the  associ- 
ated intellectual  and  social  life  which  are,  to  a  large  extent,  gained 
by  undeipwluates  and  by  students  in  the  professional  schools,  the 
latter  of  whom  are,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  nature  of  their  common 
studies,  thrown  intimately  together.  The  denial  to  all  but  under- 
graduates of  the  privilege  of  rooming  in  the  College  Yard  after  the 
current  year  will  tend  yet  more  to  isolate  the  ordinary  Graduate  Stu- 
dent. A  Graduates'  Quadrangle  or  Hall,  such  as  has  been  suggested^ 
would  prove  of  the  highest  value  in  promoting  the  sense  of  union 
and  fellowship  and  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pursue  the  scholar's  life,  which  is  among  the  most  powerful 
agents  in  the  development  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  character. 
These  buildings  should  contain  a  sufficient  nnniber  of  sleeping  rooms 
and  studies  for  two  or  three  hundred  studente  and  young  instructors, 
lai^  common  rooms,  reading  rooms,  probably  a  refectory  and  dining 
hall,  and  other  apartments  for  the  use  of  the  societies  or  clubs,  sci- 
entific or  other,  which  are  mode  up  mostly  of  Graduate  Students. 

It  is  obvious  to  one  who  examines  the  statistics  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  last  three  years  that  the  School  is  not  growing  as  it 
should,  and  that  men  from  other  colleges  are  not  coming  to  it  in 
relatively  large  proportions.*  Other  departments  increase  lapidly, 
and  a  School  that  has  all  the  advantages  that  are  summarized  in 
your  last  Report  (page  23)  should  draw  greater  numbers.  Perhaps 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  this  lack  of  growth  is  that  these 
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BdvaDt&geB  are  not  so  well  known  throughout  the  country  as  tbay 
should  be.  A  more  eitcnded  publication  o(  them  through  the  time- 
lier  issue  of  programmes  of  instruction  and  other  information  wonld 
certwnly  be  useful ;  but  there  ore  other  retarding  causes.  At  the 
present  time  not  n  few  students  who  in  the  past  might  have  sought 
the  degree  of  Maat«r  of  Arte  in  the  Graduate  School  are  enabled  to 
get  it  by  work  done  in  their  Senior  Year  in  Han'ard  College,  supple- 
mentary to  that  done  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (in  1901-02 
there  were  nineteen  such  persons ;  1902-03,  twenty-eight ;  this  year 
there  are  forty-five).  Furthermore,  other  colleges  and  oniTersities 
are,  as  never  before,  ottering  attractions  of  various  sorts  to  Oradaate 
Students:  enlai^ed  programmes  of  advanced  instruction;  easier 
access,  through  the  provision  of  Summer  Courses  of  instxactioa 
and  otherwise,  to  the  higher  d^rees,  and  that  too  to  degrees 
whose  standards,  at  least  on  paper,  appear  to  be  higher  than  the 
Harvard  degrees  of  Master  of  Art«  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy ;  great 
peonoiary  inducements  in  the  more  abundant  provision  of  scholar- 
ships and  in  the  almost  universal  remission  of  tuition  fees  tor  stu- 
dents that  ask  such  remission.  All  these  tiiii^  make  it  incombent 
upon  OS  to  study  the  problem. 

The  formal  opening  meeting  of  the  School  for  the  corrent  year 
(1902-08)  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  October  2,  in  the 
Facal^  Room.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Frofess<w 
Josiah  Royce,  on  the  liberalizing  inflnence  of  special  study;  this 
address  will  appear  in  the  March  number  of  the  Oradvate^  Maga- 
zine, 1903.  A  short  address  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  Graduate 
Ciub  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Carpenter,  President  of  the  Club,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  reception. 

JOHN  HENRY   WEIGHT,  Dtan. 
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To  THE  Prbsidknt  OP  THK  Uhivkksity  : 

SiB,  —  I  bave  thti  honor  of  picsentiDg  the  following  report  con- 
cerning the  Divinity  School  for  the  ye&r  1901-02, 

The  death  of  Professor  Josepb  Heniy  Th&yer  on  November  26, 
1901,  was  a  grave  lose  to  the  School.  Profeasor  Thayer's  acknowl- 
edged leadership  among  American  stndenta  of  the  New  Testament 
gave  distinction  to  the  University;  and  his  coUeagnes  and  pupilo 
cherish  the  happy  memory  of  his  intellectual  generosity,  mora] 
fidelity,  and  affectionate  companionship.  His  loyalty  to  the  School 
and  his  confidence  for  its  futnre  were  manifested  by  bis  large  bequest 
to  its  Library,  Under  the  terms  of  this  gift,  1,407  volumes  and 
l,0fi8  pamphlets  have  been  received,  together  with  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  which  were  connected  with  Professor  Thayer's  work 
M  a  member  of  the  American  Committee  on  the  Revised  Version  ot 
the  New  Testament. 

Professor  Greoi^e  Foot  Uooie,  of  Andover  Seminary,  began  his 
service  of  the  School  in  February,  1902,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Caldwell  Hoore,  was  elected  Parbman  Professor  of  Theol<^ 
in  FebrDory,  tbongb  be  did  not  enter  npon  his  duties  until  October. 
Bev.  Samuel  Silas  Curry,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  Elocution,  retired  in 
June,  1902,  after  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  service  of  six  years; 
and  an  arrangement  was  made,  in  connection  with  the  Collie  and 
Law  School,  by  which  the  same  system  of  instruction  in  Elocution  is 
to  be  applied  to  all  these  departments  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Winter,  llieee  changes  in  oor  teaching  staff,  together  with  those  of 
the  year  1900-01,  while  involving  serioos  losses,  restore  the  Faculty 
of  the  School  to  its  full  strength  in  numbers,  and  give  to  the  list  of 
courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Divinity  a  variety  and  a  systematic 
arrangement  unfuwcedented  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Of  these 
changes  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  expansion  of  the  single  course, 
given  for  many  years  by  Dr.  Everett,  into  a  Department  of  the 
History  of  Religions,  announced  both  in  the  Divinity  School  and 
in  the  list  of  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
This  new  Department  is  directed  by  Professor  Geoi^  F.  Moore, 
with  whom  are  aBSOciated  seven  other  University  Teachere,  so  that 
there  are  now  exhibited  systematically  tbe  resources  of  the  University 
for  instruction  in  Comparative  Religion. 
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In  the  Dean's  report  for  the  year  1900-01  it  was  pointed  out  that 
each  Btep  in  improving  the  standards  of  the  School  had  temporarily 
involved  a  decrease  of  numbers,  but  that  in  each  case  a  revival  of 
numbers  had  soon  occurred  to  Justify  the  step.  Thus,  in  1886  the 
degree  of  A.B.  was  for  the  first  time  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  B.D. ,  and  the  unmber  of  students  of  TheoI<^  promptly 
dropped  in  1887  from  25  to  16.  In  1690  the  School  had  recovered 
from  this  Bhrinkage,  and  in  1894  there  were  50  students.  In  1897—96 
a  more  threatening  step  was  taken  in  the  increase  of  the  fee  from  $50 
to  $150,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  the  attendance  dropped  in  1698 
to  26.  ThiB  second  wave  of  reaction  has  now  apparently  spent  its 
force,  tlie  attendance  at  the  School  having  increased  from  26  in 
1900-01  to  37  in  1901-02.  Two  reforms  of  the  most  fundamental 
importance  have  thus  been  accomplished,  not  indeed  without  check- 
ing the  natural  growth  of  the  School,  but  at  least  without  involving  a 
positive  loss  in  numbers. 

In  considering  the  future  prospects  of  the  School,  however,  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  by  requiring  a  fee  equal  to  that  paid  in 
Harvard  College  and  in  tbe  Harvard  Law  School,  the  Divinity  School 
has  departed  radically  from  the  tradition  of  theological  educatiMi  in 
this  country,  and  is  confronted  by  a  competition  whiqji  makes  large 
increase  in  numbers  for  the  present  improbable.  The  prevailing 
custom  in  schools  for  the  ministry  has  long  been  to  provide  such 
education  practically  without  cost.  In  many  cases  the  expenses  of 
living  have  been  so  abundantly  met,  and  the  opportunities  for  earning 
money  have  been  so  considerable,  that  a  winter  of  theolt^cal  study 
might  be  procured  without  any  demand  for  self-denial  or  thrift.  It 
is  DOW  generally  admitted  that  the  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  aid 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Christian  ministry ; 
and  in  the  more  prudent  schoote  there  is  a  growing  inclination  to 
check  the  evil.  An  examination  of  the  catalogues  and  announce- 
ments of  nineteen  of  the  principal  Protestant  seminaries  of  this 
country  for  1901-02  indicates  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  admin- 
istration of  scholarship  funds  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Some  schools  still  boldly  maintain  the  theory  that  education  for 
the  ministry  is  a  form  of  charity,  and  emphasize  the  complete  free- 
dom from  expense  which  their  students  may  anticipate  by  announce- 
ments like  the  following :  "  The  expense  of  attending  the  Seminaiy 
has  always  been  remarkably  low,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  it  still  further."  The  effect  of  this  bidding  for  customers  is 
made  sufficiently  obvious  by  the  correspondence  which  reaches  the 
Dean  of  a  Theol<^cat  School.     Self-respecting  and  honorable  as  are 
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Diost  of  tbe  letters  of  implication  made  to  him,  Ibere  onive  each  year 
some  distreaaing  letters  which  betray  their  writera  as  bargaining  with 
varioue  Schools,  and  as  considering  where  the  most  lucrative  oppor- 
tunity ia  to  be  found.  Grave  temptations  to  enter  the  ministry  are 
thua  set  before  yonng  men  of  meagre  capacity,  and  many  young  men 
of  force  are  deterred  from  a  career,  the  entrance  to  which  is  made 
cheap  and  easy. 

A  majority  of  ichoolB  are,  however,  obviously  concerned  to  find 
some  method  by  which  stadenta  may  be  aided  without  pauperization ; 
or  some  equivalent  for  a  tuition  fee  secured.  A  common  practice  is 
to  make  tbe  amount  of  aid  dependent  on  the  grade  of  scholarship 
attained.  Out  of  the  nineteen  Beminariea  considered,  six  announce 
that  no  stadeot  may  receive  scholarship  aid  if  his  rank  falls  below 
75  per  cent.  Such  a  limitation  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  evil 
of  indiscriminate  aid  and  a  partial  relief  for  it.  Much,  however, 
dependa  on  the  standard  of  excellence  practically  applied,  and  the 
method  does  not  affect  tlie  aid  given  througfa  free  tuition  and  free  — 
or  partially  free  —  room  rent;  for,  in  most  cases,  these  charges  are 
remitted  to  all  comers. 

Another  method  of  securing  some  return  for  aid  given  is  in  the 
now  widely  extended  practice  of  demanding  work  in  outlying 
chnrcbes  and  missions  as  a  condition  of  securing  aid  from  the 
School.  This  method,  which  in  some  schools  has  practically  become 
a  department  of  school  work,  relieves  the  student  of  tbe  sense  of 
mendicancy ;  but  is  not  without  the  disadvantage  of  detaching  the 
student  for  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  week  from  the  work  of  the 
school.  To  make  it  a  condition  of  receiving  lud  from  tbe  school  that 
a  student  shall  do  much  of  his  work  ontside  the  school  would  seem 
to  subordinate  the  immediate  duties  of  the  school  to  the  duties  of  a 
parish ;  and  in  tbe  interest  of  practical  efBciency,  to  defeat  in  some 
degree  the  purpose  of  academic  training  for  which  a  School  of 
Theology  exists. 

What  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  method  of  meeting  tbe  difficulty 
of  indiscriminate  aid,  through  charging  a  substantial  fee  and  admin- 
istering scholarship  aid,  not  primarily  as  a  relief  of  poverty,  bat 
as  a  reward  for  distinguiahed  work,  hag  as  yet  found  no  wide- 
spread acceptance.  Of  the  nineteen  seminules  considered,  only 
five  announce  any  chai^  whatever  for  tuition,  viz. :  — 

Harrud  Univereity «1G0 

Chicago  Univeni^ laO 

BoilOD  Univeni^ 100 

ToftB  (IIOO,  incloding  room-Knt} 60 

Epiicopal,  Cambridge 50 
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Of  these,  however,  Boston  Univeraity  appears  to  give  to  every 
student  a  scholarship  sufficient  to  cover  tuition,  besides  its  other  aid. 
Something  approaching  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of 
the  circular  of  Chicago  University.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
four  of  these  schools  which  regard  the  study  of  theology  as  deserv- 
ing the  same  estimate  of  value  as  the  study  of  other  soiences  an 
dose  neighbors  to  each  other. 

A  rapid  growth  of  numbers  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University  is  not  to  be  expected  while  education  for  the  min- 
istry is  stiil  BO  generally  regulated  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  cannot  pay  their  way.  How  for  the  general  decrease 
in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  Is  due  to  the  over- 
whelming solicitations  of  commerdal  pursuits,  and  how  far  the 
seminariee  themselves  are  defeating  their  own  purpoBce  and  lessen- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  the  ministry  throogh  their  tradition  of 
indiscriminate  aid,  may  be  questioned.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  freedom  from  financial  anxiety  and  the  denominational 
advantages  which  most  schools  oflFer  to  students  are  likely  to  be  for 
the  present  aafflcient  to  deter  some  young  men  from  entering  a 
school  which  demands  a  considerable  fee  and  which  has  no  oi^nic 
relation  with  a  special  body  of  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Divinity  School  of  this  University — 
though  in  its  post  history  by  no  means  guiltless  in  the  matter  of 
indiscriminate  aid  —  now  has  special  advantages  in  leading  the  way 
to  a  more  justiflabie  administration  of  scholarship  funds.  It  has 
atways  been  a  small  School,  and  is  under  no  temptation  to  com- 
mend itself  by  increase  of  numberv  to  denominational  support.  It 
is  able  to  offer,  in  the  intellectual  liberty  and  elective  methods  of 
the  University,  some  compensating  advantages  to  offset  its  unusual 
expenses.  It,  like  Harvard  College,  has  adequate  scholarship 
funds  which  are  administered  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
Harvard  College,  —  bo  that,  as  in  Harvard  College,  ample  en- 
couragement is  offered  to  stodeDts  of  high  quality  and  promise. 
It  has  gained  by  its  present  policy  the  complete  respect  of  the  other 
Departments  of  the  University,  and  students  who  enter  it  find  them- 
selves associating  with  the  beet  students  of  the  Graduate  School  in 
self-respecting  fellowship.  From  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  it  may  be  inferred  that  young  men  who  are  resolute  enough 
to  face  the  financial  problem  of  such  a  School,  and  who  can  maintain 
their  religions  faith  under  the  free  conditions  of  a  university,  will  not 
find  themselves  distrusted  in  the  communion  which  they  enter,  but  will 
on  the  contrary  be  regarded  with  unusual  confidence  and  esteem.  In 
any  event,  it  is  plain  that  an  important  function  of  our  School  is  to 
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commencl  the  profesBion  of  the  miniatry  to  yoang  men  of  independent 
spirit,  who  desire  no  exceptional  benefit  of  clergy  and  are  not  primarily 
dependent  on  denominational  favor ;  and  the  change  to  the  present 
policy  has  been  accomplished,  not  only  without  loas  in  nnmberB,  bnt 
olao  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  School  in  intellectual  results,  in 
self-respect  and  in  standing  among  the  Schools  of  the  University. 

The    principles    of    administration    in    scholarship    aid    as    now 

accepted  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  followii^  statement  from  the 

Committee  on   Scholarships,  which   represents  their  dealings  with 

the  applications  made  to  them  for  the  year  1902-08 :  — 

ToUl  nomber  of  ttppUcMdoiu  for  coholcnhip*  ....    ST 

Of  which  were : 

WithdiavD S 

Rejected IS 

Onnted  Mtd  declined B 

Qnmtvd  and  iccepted  but  tst«r  declined  .     4 

Gnnted  and  accepted 29 

ToUl 57 

Scholarships  granted  and  accepted  1902-08  :  — 

S.Williami  fellowihipi  of $400 

1  ■cholarthip  of 8>0 

6  scbolATihipi  of 800 

6  Uopkini  ■cholanhipa  of  about 290 

2  icholarahipi  of S50 

18  icholanhipi  of 200 

29  icholanhipa,  with  total  value  of 7,160 

The  progress  of  our  purpose  to  create  an  undenominational  school 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  which  takes  account  of  those  of 
oar  students  during  the  last  t«n  years  who  have  become  ordained 
ministers  or  were  already  ordained :  — 


i8»a. 

KM. 

im. 

IIM 

MOT 

IM*. 

IM. 

^ 

,», 

UN. 

UniMrianCong 

Hethodirt  EpUcopal     .   .   . 
Pteahytorian 

6 

6 

a 

8 
1 

11 

7 
8 
8 
S 
8 
1 

6 

* 

S 
4 

1 

.. 

1 

11 

4 

1 

7 
1 

■■ 

8 
3 

I 

8 
2 
2 
2' 
1 
1 

1 

4 

B 

1 
3 

1 

9 
2 

S 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Chrirtian 

Lntheran 

HethodiM  Protettanl    .   .   . 

Free  Baptiit 

Gooi^le 
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The  tbirty-sereD   students  enrolled   in  the  year   1901-02   were 
diatribnted  as  follows:  — 

Keiident  OradoMea IS 

Senior  CUh T 

Middle  CUh 4 

Janior  Clui 7 

Special  Stodenla 4 

Total 87 

Twenty-two  colleges  were  represented  fts  follows :  — 
Antioch  College I      Rollins  CoUege   . 


Batet  College I      Siropton  College 

Bowdoin  College 1       Southern  UnlreniQ' 

Browa  Univenit; 8  (JniTenity  of  Toronto    .... 

DaitmoDth  College 1       Trinity  College 

Oenevft  College 1      Tnfta  College  . ' 

Harvard  UniTerti^ 8       Volparaifo  College 

Ken;on  College 1       Wetleyau  UDlTertl^ 

UniTerrity  of  Maine 1       Yale  UniTentty 


Counted  a 


Univenity  of  MlHonrl  . 

Muhlenberg  College 

UnirerBity  of  Pennsylvania  .    . 

Qtieen's  Univerrity 1  19 

Sixteen  theolt^cal  aeminariea  were  represented  as  follows  :  — 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Allegheny  Reformed  Presbyteriao  Theological  Seminary 

Bai^KiT  Theological  Seminary 

Boaton  UmTerilty 

UniTerrity  of  Chicago 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary,  ETangellcal  Lutheran  Chorch,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  .   -   . 

.  Oarrett  Biblical  Initltnte 

BarraRl  Uoirersity 

Headville  Theol(^cal  School 

Newton  Theological  InitiUiIJon 

Divinity  School  of  the  Proteitant  E^acopal  Chnrch  in  Philadelj^a 

Qaeen'i  Univeni^ 

St.  Lawrence  Univertlty 

Tnfta  College      

Vanderbilt  Univerrity 

Counted  more  than  once 

Six  members  of  the  School  were  recommended  for  the  degree 
S.T.B.,  and  four  rec^ved  the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  address  at  the  opening  of  the  year  was  by  Professor  Fenn. 
His  subject  was:  "The  Minister's  Debt  to  his  Profession." 
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A  Snminer  School  was  beld,  aa  in  the  three  preceding  years,  from 
July  1  to  July  18;  the  entire  series  of  forty-five  lecturea  being 
devoted  to  the  subject:  "Current  Problems  in  Theology."  The 
Faculty  of  the  School  was  reinforced  by  representatives  of  Dartmouth 
College,  the  Univeralty  of  Chicago,  Oberlin  Collie,  Northirestem 
University,  St.  Lawrence  University,  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  of  Cambridge,  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole.  The 
four   sessions   of   tbe   School   have   had   the   following   record  of 


1899 96  9  IOC 

1900 63  2  64 

1901 84  3  89 

1903 7*  4  78 

The  distributiou  by  denominations,  in  the  case  of  ministers  attend- 
ng  in  tbe  four  years,  was  as  follows :  — 


1 

li 

H 

16 
8 
11 
16 

1 

1 

£ 
8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1899 

1900 

1901 

190S 

37 
17 
39 
S8 

17 
6 
IS 

7 

11 

14 
8 

6 
6 
6 
6 

» 

3 
10 

8 

1 

1 
1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Conraes  of  Instruction  offered  in  the 
School  in  the  year  1901-02.  With  each  course  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  students  electing  it  from  tbe  Divinity  School,  the  Gradu- 
ate Scbool,  and  from  the  Coll^^.  It  is  not  practicable  to  discrimi- 
nate accurately  between  instruction  given  by  membere  of  the  Divinity 
Faculty  to  students  not  in  the  Divinity  School,  and  elections  made 
by  Divinity  students  of  College  Courses,  for  with  the  exceptions  of 
the  Departments  of  Homitetics  and  Theology  all  the  Departments 
of  the  Divinity  School  are  represented  in  tbe  courses  offered  by  tbe 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Classifying,  however,  all  Frofessors 
of  the  Divinity  School  as  of  that  Department,  it  appears  that  the 
connes  opened  by  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  students  of  the  College 
and  the  Graduate  Scbool  were  elected  by  no  less  than  205  students ; 
wbile,  on  the  other  hand,  Divinity  students  made  election  of  College 
studies  in  1901-02  to  the  amount  of  35  courses,  so  that  the  contri- 
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billion  of  the  Divinity  Faculty  to  the  common  stock  of  Univenit; 
oouraee  waa  about  aix  times  that  made  by  inetnictors  not  of  the 
Divinity  Paonlty  to  Btudents  of  the  Divinity  School.  Of  theae  35 
elections  27  were  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  half  the 
othera  in  the  Department  of  Bktonomics. 

There  is  appended  to  the  list  of  regular  courses  a  list  of  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Summer  School.  Almost  all  of  the  students  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  School  attended  all  lU  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
OLD  TE8TAMBHT. 
1.  Dr.   Haxhsb.  —  Hebrew.  —  Daridiint'a   Introductorf    Hebrew    QnunmM'. 
Explanation  of  parte  of  Qeneai*  and  of  the  Praln-book.  8  Col. 

3.  Profeuor   Tor. — Hebrew  (iecond  conrae).  —  Syntax. — Interpretation  of 

part)  of  tbe  FropheM  and  the  Poetical  Booki.    Text-criticiim.  8  Col. 

3'hf.  Dr.  Hi.niK».^JewiRh  Aramaic.    Kantiich'B  Biblisch-ArMniiiecbe  Gram- 

matik.  —  Interpretation  of  parte  of  Ezra,  Daniel,  and  the  Tar^DU.    Sa^ 

4.  Frofeiior  KsLLNsn  (Epiicopal  Theological   School).  —  Hiitoiy  of   lerael, 

political  and  social,  till  the  capture  of  Jenualem  by  the  Romani.     Text- 
booke,  lectures,  and  theges.  8  Dir.,  30  Col. 

5.  ProfeMor  Tor.  —  Hiitory  of  pre-Cbrinian  Hebrew  Literature. 

8  Div.,  1  Gr.,  i  Cd. 

6.  Profesaor  Tot.  —  History  of  tbe  Hebrew  Religion,  with  comparison  of  other 

Semitic  religioDS.  8  Dir. 

7.  Dr.  Hatmh. — Assyrian.     Lyon's  Assyrian  Manual.     Delitiach's  Assyrian 

Grammar.     Delitzach'*  Asayriache  LeseatBcke,  ed.  4.  1  Col. 

10.  Beeearch  courses.  Tbe  instructors  will  arrange  and  aupervise  for  any 
properly  prepared  student  a  line  of  special  study  on  auch  topic  as  m^y  be 
agreed  on. 

NEW   TESTAMENT. 

3'lif.  Asst.  Professor  Bopss.  —  New  Testament  Introduction.  —  The  otl^ 
and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  including  the  formation  of 
the  Canon,     ffalf-tourie.  10  Div.,  1  Gr.,  S  Col. 

8.  Aaat.  Professor RopBS.  — The  SyaopticGospels.  5  Kt.,  1  Col. 
8.  Asst.  Frofeisor  Ropu.  — The  Epiatles  of  Paul.  — Selected  portions. 

3  DiT.,  1  Cot 

IS'Kf-  Asst.  Professor  Rorss.  —  NewTeatament  Theology. —The  Teaching  of 

Jeaos  Christ,  ud  the  Theolt^cal  and  Ethical  Ideas  of  the  New  Testameni 

Writers,    Htdftoartt.  18  DIt.,  1  Or.,  9  Col. 

S3'A/.  Dr.  Hatnks.  —  Clatdcal  Aramaic  (Syriac).      Rddlger'a  Chrertomatida 

Syriaca  <ed.  S).     The    Peshitto  version  of  the  New  Testament.     Baif- 

SO.  Aaat.  Professor  Bofes.  —  Adranced  study  and  rewarch. 
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1.  FrofMcor  Ekehtok.— The  Tint  Eight  ChrUtUn  CeMnriei.  — The  conllin 
of  Chriitisnit;  with  Piguilam.  Origin  uid  deTelopment  of  the  Rotuan 
Pmpacy  to  ita  klliuce  with  the  Frmnkiih  State.  The  Oennuiic  racei  m 
the  bMia  of  a  new  Chri^ui  ciTillimtion.  9  IMt.,  13  Col. 

S.  ProfesiorBitiKTOH.^The  Em  of  the  Beformation  in  Europe,  from  the  riw 
of  Italian  Humaoiim  to  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  1S60~1G68. 

8  DiT.,  8  Or.,  9  Col. 

6  kf.  ProfeHor  Emerton.  —  Selected  Topici  from  the  Canon  Law,  with  etpedal 
reference  to  the  deTetopment  of  the  Church  Conatitntlon.     Balf'courit, 
90a.  ProfeMOi  Ehbrtoh.  —  Adraticed  Mndy  and  reeearvh.    Oiue  a  vreet.  S  DiT. 

COMPARATIVE   KELIGION. 
S  »*/■  Pwifeaaor  O.  P.  Moohe.  —  The  Origini  of  Religion.    ffalf-covrM.  t  Wt. 

THEOLOGY. 
4.  ProfeatOT  Fairit.  —  Ontllnei  of  Chriitian  Theology.  6  Div. 

6'kf.  Profesior  Fbhm.  — New  Eoglaod  Theologf.     Haif-eeurie.  3  Div. 

SOCIAL   QUESTIONS. 
l.lJPnifeisor  Pbabodt.  —  The  Etbica  of  the  Social  Qaestiona.  —  The  modern 
(odal  qneitioDi :  Charity,  the  Family,  Temperance,  and  various  phase* 
of  the  Labor  Qoeition,  in  the  light  of  etiiical  theory.     Lectures,  special 
reiewchei,  and  required  reading.  ID  Div.,  7  Gr.,  119  Col. 

SO.  Frafeawir  Pmbodt. — Sociological  Seounaij.  Subject  for  the  year:  The 
Ethlcf  of  JcMU  Cbriat.  9  Div. 

H0MILETIC8   AND   PASTORAL   CARE. 

«  and  analysii  of  lermoDS.     Sal/- 
10  DIt. 

I.  Profeaior  Pbabodt  and  Asst.  l^ofesior  Halb.  —  Each  itodent  writes  eight 

sennont  during  the  year,  of  which  some  are  preached  before  the  data 

toi  criticised  by  students  and  initmctor ;   some  are  preached  before  the 

instructor  and  a  member  of  the  claaa  and  criticised  by  them ;  and  the  reat 

are  criticised  by  the  inatmctor  privately.     This  course  may  be  taken 

twice.  18  DIt. 

ikf.  Professor  Psabodt.  —  The  Minister   as   Preacher,  and   the   history  of 

Christian  preaching.     Half-cour*t.  9  Div. 

S^.  Asst.  Professor  Hal*.  — The  Minister  as  Oi^aniier  and  Director  of  Church 

Activities.     Hatf-eowrn.  8  Div. 

TU/.  Aast.  Professor  Halb.  — The  HomlleOual  Use  of  the  New  Testament. 

Haif-courtt.  1  Div. 

ELOCUTION. 

%\J.  Dr.  CuRRT.  —  Vocal  expression-     ffalf-eourit.  6  Div. 
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PrerideotW  J.  Tdckbk— Four  lectures:  Modem  ChrUtUtiltf. 

Profeuor  G.  B.  PoiTEs.  —  Six  lectorei :  The  Pinality  of  the  Chriidan  BellgloD. 

ProfewoT  W.  W.  Pbiib.  —  Six  lectorea :  The  Anthorltj  of  Jean*. 

ProfeMOT  G.  H.  Palmeh.  —  Two  lectnreB :  A  Defense  of  Dogma. 

ProfeMor  G.  F.  HoosK.  —  Six  lecture*:  The  Study  of  Religiona  in  ita  beuing 

upon  the  conception  of  the  Chriatiui  Religion  and  npon  the   practical 

taak  of  the  Chnrch. 
ProfeaaoT  H.  C.  Kino.  —Six  lectorea  :  The  Obacnrit]'  of  Spirltnal  Truth. 
ProfeaaorG.  A.  Cob.— Six  lectorea:  Stndlea in  the  Ptycholt^y  of  Religion. 
Profeator  H.  S.  Nabh.  —  Two  lectorea:  (1)  The  Dt^ma  of  Creation  in  Relation 

to  the  Pereonal  and   Social  Conadoaancu.     (8)  The  Atonement  aa  the 

Realization  of  Dirine  and^Homan  Freedom. 
Ber.  C.  F.  Dole.  — Two   lectorea:  (I)  The   Good   Will   in   Ethici.     (9)  The 

Good  Will  in  Religion. 
FrofeaaoT  William  Jambs.  —  Two  lectorea :  Intellect  and  Feeling  in  Religion. 
Profeaaor  Orbllo  Conb.  — Two  lectures:   The  Significance  of  the   Death  of 

Frofeiaoi  F.  O.  Fbabodt.  —  One  lecture:  The  Character  of  Jeio*  Chrjat. 

During  the  year  from  October  1,  1901,  through  September  30, 
1902,  there  were  added  to  the  Library  401  TolmneB  and  28  pam< 
phletB  by  purchase,  and  1,590  volnmes  and  1,292  pamphlets  by 
gift.  October  1,  1902,  there  were  in  the  Library  32,566  volumes 
and  8,307  pamphlets.  During  the  year  1,392  titles  were  cataloged 
in  the  author  catalt^ue  and  844  titles  in  the  subject  catalt^^e. 
There  were  borrowed  from  the  stack  for  home  uoe  1,092  volumes^ 
from  the  stack  for  hall  use,  481  volumes ;  from  the  reserved  books 
for  over-night  use,  l,15fi  volumes. 

FRANCIS  G.  PEABODY,  Dtan. 
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THE    LAW  SCHOOL. 

To  THB   PaBaiDBNT  OF  THE   Unitbrsity  : 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  of  prfleenting  my  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  table  on  pages  182,  183  gives  the  courses  of  study  and 
inatniction  daring  the  year,  the  text-books  used,  the  aumber  of 
exercises    per   week    in    each  course,  and    the  number  of  students 
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irho  offered  tbemBelveB  for  examiDation  id  each  coarse  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Daring  the  twelve  months  from  October  1 ,  1900,  to  October  1, 1901, 
5,069  bound  volumes  and  425  pamphlets  were  added  to  the  library. 
The  library  contained,  October  1,  1901,  about  67,500  volumes  and 
6,S00  pamphlets. 

The  table  on  page  181  exhibits  the  growth  of  the  School  during 
the  last  thirty-one  years,  in  the  number  of  btudents,  the  number 
and  percentage  of  college  graduates,  and  in  the  number  of  coll^ea 
represented  by  their  graduates.  The  figures  for  the  current  year  will 
be  slightly  increased  by  later  entries. 

The  number  of  non-graduates,  44,  is  somewhat  misleading.  Thirty- 
five  of  these  are  Harvard  College  Seniors,  on  leave  of  absence  and 
registered  in  the  Law  School,  of  whom  29  have  completed  the  work 
required  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  3  tack  only  a  coane.  If 
these  35  Seniors  be  transferred  to  the  College  Grradnate  column,  we 
have  631  graduates,  and  the  percentile  of  college  graduates  rises 
from  98  to  99. 

JAMES   BARR  AHES,  Dean. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

To  THB  President  of  the  Univeesitt:  — 

Sir, — Ae  Dean  of  tbe  Faculty  of  Medicine  I  have  the  honor  to 
Bubmit  tbe  following  report  for  the  soademic  year  1901-02. 

Early  in  the  year,  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Corporation,  President 
Eliot  appointed  the  following  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
new  bnildings  of  the  Medical  School :  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  (Chairman), 
and  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson,  H.  P.  Bowditeh,  E.  H.  Smith,  W.  F. 
Whitney,  F.  C.  Shattnck,  0.  S.  Minot,  H.  L.  Bnrrell,  H.  C.  Ernst, 
C.  Uarrington,  F.  PfafI,  T.  Smith,  F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory. 
Dr.  Farrar  Cobb  was  appointed  Secretary. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Committee  the  following  sub-commit- 
tees wei-e  appointed :  — 

Executive  Committee.  —  Dra.  J.  C.  Warren,  W.  L.  Richardson, 
and  H.  P.  Bowditch. 

Committee  on  the  Adviinislralion  Building.  —  Drs.  W.  L.  Richard- 
son, W.  F.  Whitney,  J.  C.Warren,  and  F.  C.  Shattuck. 

Committee  on  the  BuUding  for  Anatomy,  Histology,  aiid  Embry- 
ology.  — Drs.  C.  S.  Minot  and  F.  Dexter. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Physiology  and  Phyaiological 
Chemistry.  —  Drs.  H.  P.  Bowditeh  and  E.  S.  Wood. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  — 
Drs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  F.  B.  Mallory,  T.  Smith,  and  H.  L.  Burrell. 

Committee  on  the  Building  for  Hygiene  and  IViarmacology. — 
Drs.  C.  Harrington  and  F.  PfafT. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  year  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
third  year,  sectional  work  has  been  BubBtitat«d  so  far  as  possible  for 
class  work.  Tbe  classes  h&ve  been  divided  into  sections  of  six,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  individnal  instrnction  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  with  most  saUsfactory  results.  In  many  departments  a.  prac- 
tical examination  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  required  final  exami- 
nation. 

Since  early  in  the  spring  of  1901  the  Committee  on  Medical 
Education  has  been  considering  tbe  advisability  of  m^ing  tbe  fourth 
year  in  the  Medical  School  elective,  and  in  January,  1902,  made  a 
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report  recommending  Boch  a  change.  The  report  wae  accepted  and 
referred  for  consideration  to  the  Committee  on  the  Course  of  Study 
and  the  Committee  on  Medical  Education,  acting  as  a  Joint  com- 
mittee. After  many  meetings  tlie  Committee  reported  unanimooflly 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  report  was  discussed  b;  the  Faculty  at 
the  June  meeting  and  it  was  voted  that,  beginning  with  the  class 
entering  the  School  in  the  fall  of  1902,  the  fourth  year  be  elective 
without  any  restrictioDS  and  that  the  total  number  of  hours  required 
for  each  student  be  at  least  one  thousand. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  166  men  were  recommended  to 
the  Corporatio)]  for  degrees,  as  follows  :  — 

Mrild  School  .   .  jI-w'tafcirreotM.D HI 

n™ul  School     .   .   (I'onh.d.jr.votD.M.D 16 

Veterinary  School  .   .  For  the  degree  of  M.D.V I 

ToUl 166 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Dental  School  tite  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Dental  School,  to  take  effect  in  .lune,  1904,  were  changed  so  as  to 
admit  without  examiuation  candiilates  holding  a  degree  in  Letters, 
Science,  or  Medicine,  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific  school, 
or  those  who  have  passed  an  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  any  other  reputable 
college  of  lettei'B.  The  rcrfuirement  for  admission  of  all  other 
candidat^sB  was  raised  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the  examination 
required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  or  the  Lawrence  Scienti6c 
School. 

WILLIAM    L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

To  TBE  PbESIDENT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

SiE, — As  Dean  of  the  Medical  School,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  AdminiBtrative  Board  for  the  Medical  School  was  constituted 
as  follows :  Dre.  W.  L.  Richawlson,  J.  C.  Warren,  E.  S.  Wood, 
F.  C.  Shattuck,  W.  F.  Whitney,  C.  M.  Green,  C.  Harrii^[ton, 
F.  Dexter,  and  F.  B.  Mallory. 

Building. — The  principal  change  made  in  the  Medical  School 
building  was  the  construction  of  a  new  laboratory  for  the  Department 
of  Surgical  Fatholt^y.  About  one-third  of  the  eastero  portion  of 
the  locker  room  in  the  first  story  was  turned  into  a  very  convenient, 
practical  working  laboratory,  at  an  expense  of  somewhat  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  found  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  that  the  various 
leaks  in  the  Histological  Laboratory,  Museum,  and  various  other 
rooms  in  the  building  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mortar  in  the 
brick  work  and  stone  facings  liad  become  crimibled  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  permit  water  to  pass  through  the  walls  in  various  places.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  to  employ  masons  to  ]>oiiit  up  the 
brick  walls  and  atone  facings  during  the  past  summer.  This  was 
done  in  a  thorough  manner  at  an  expense  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

Physinloijij.  —  The  following  papers  containing  investigations  by 
the  Laboratory  staff  have  been  published :  — 

The  movenipnt.s  of  the  inU-^tineH  studied  by  meaiis  of  the  Kiintgcn  rays. 
By  Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon.  Thi,  AviKrican  JoJirmtl  of'  l'ki/svilo;/ii,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  251-277. 

A  comparative  study  in  the  viscosity  of  ti\f.  blood.  By  Dr.  K.  Bl'KTON- 
Opitz.      The  AiiirricitH  Journal  of  ni/Holnyii.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  24S-260. 

On  the  oxidative  pro]>eities  of  tlie  I'ell-nudeu.i,  Hy  Ilr,  Ralph  S. 
LiLLiE.      The  AiiicHi-an  Journiil  tif  Phy.-wh;i!i.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  412-421. 

Thi-  flow  of  tlie  blood  in  Uie  evtemal  jugidar  vein.  Ity  Dr.  K.  Bvhton- 
Opitz.      Thr  Am>n,-UH  J-iiiruiU  of  Ph>/H;h;/!/.  A"ol.  VH,  pp.  4:l5-l5il. 

On  the  functions  of  the  i-creliniiii :  1.  Thi'  frontal  lobes  in  relation  U> 
the  production  and  retention  of  simpli-  sisn.'iory-motor  liubits.  IJy  Dr. 
Shepherd  Ivonv  Fhank.  |7'Af  Annrinm  .hmninl  -if  rh'/.-whi/i/,  \6\. 
Vin.  pp.  1-22. 
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Mftxiwiftl  contraction,  "atturcase"  coatractioa,  refractor)-  period,  aztd 
oompeosstoiy  pauae,  of  the  heart.  B7  Dr.  R.  S.  Woodworth.  The 
American  Journal  of  Pht/siology,  Vol.  Tm.  This  paper  wu  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  W.  T.  Porter  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  completed  in  the  Univenity  and  Bellevue  Hoepilal  Medical  College. 

Professor  W.  T.  Porter  baa  collected  additional  proof  of  tbe 
correctDfiBB  of  his  explanation  of  flbrillar  contraction  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  has  ready  for  the  printer  further  investigations 
on  the  mechanics  of  digestion. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Cannon  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Day  have  completed  an  inves- 
tigation OQ  aalivary  digestion  in  the  stomach. 

The  folloiring  have  also  been  published :  — 

An  Introduction  to  Fbjsiology,  Part  EV.  Hiyaiological  Optics,  pp.  1- 
96.  Bf  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  The  Duiveruty  Press,  Cambridge, 
1902.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Experiments  bx  Students  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  Third  Series. 

PhyriologT  at  HarraH,  pp.  ISG.  By  Pntfeasor  W.  T.  Pobtkk.  The 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  1902.  Thia  pamphlet  is  the  first  predse 
account  in  any  university  of  tbe  work  done  by  each  stodent  in  Physiolc^. 

Animal  Experimentation.  By  Professor  H.  P.  BoworrcB.  I^kges66-80 
of  the  "Series  of  Statements,  etc.,"  edited  by  Professor  H.  C.  Ernst. 
little.  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1902. 

Animal  Experimentation.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  Pages  81-105 
of  the  "Series  of  Statements,  etc.,"  edited  by  Professor  H.  C.  Ermst. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1902. 

Tbe  Har\-ard  Pbysiol<^ic&l  Apparatus  devised  by  Professor  Porter 
and  bis  associates  is  now  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
laboratories  of  seventy-seven  schools  in  the  United  States,  three  in 
Canada,  and  fifteen  in  Europe.  Professor  Porter's  desire  is  to  make 
the  laboratory  teaching  of  Physiology  as  common  as  the  laboratory 
teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
designing  accurate  apparatus  that  can  be  "manufactured"  in  large 
quantities  at  small  cost.  During  the  past  year  steady  pn^ress  has 
been  made  in  tliis  dii-ection.  v 

The  Department  has  established  a  summer  coarse  for  the  purpose 
of  training  teachers  in  the  management  of  laboratory  classes  in 
Physiology. 

Anatomy.  — During  the  past  year  the  course  in  Anatomy  bos  been 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  one.  Professor  Dwight  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  an  unexpected  amount  of  instruction  can  he 
given  by  the  concentration  system,  but  how  much  will  be  retained 
by  the  student  is  still  to  be  proved. 
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The  woric  of  the  Dep&rtment  hae  been  as  f  oIIowb  :  — 

Professor  Dwigfat  has  ftdded  oonudenbly  to  the  manuscript  of  a 
woit  on  which  he  has  been  engaged  for  several  years,  and  baa 
coatinned  his  investigations  as  to  the  means  of  determining  the  sex 
of  bones.  He  has  published  the  description  of  two  cases  of  the 
occurrence  of  an  occasional  bone  in  the  human  foot  as  yet  nn- 
described.  The  series  of  anomalies  of  the  wrist  and  ankle  is 
increasing  and  several  interesting  specimens  have  been  added  to 
the  series  in  the  Museum. 

Associate  Professor  Dexter  has  written  two  papers,  one  on  the 
Vitalline  Vein  and  one  on  the  Paraphyais  of  the  Cat,  which  have 
appeared  in  The  American  Journal  of  Anatomy. 

During  the  year  Dr.  John  Wairen  has  carried  on  the  work  of 
stodying  hardened  bodies  and  making  models  from  the  same.  He 
showed  a  fine  model  of  both  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  UasBachnsetta  Medical  Society. 

Histology  aad  Embryology.  —  During  the  past  year  the  elementary 
coarse  in  Histology  has  been  entirely  rearranged  and  considerably 
enlarged.  The  class  graduating  In  1901  has  studied  in  the  Histo- 
logical Laboratory  twenty-flve  wgans,  illustrated  by  thirty-flve  prepa* 
rations,  all  of  which  were  retomed  at  the  end  of  the  oourse.  The 
stodenta  who  entered  in  1901  examined  fifty  organs  and  eighty 
preparationa,  most  of  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  retain,  llie 
chaises  have  been  beneficial  and  popular. 

The  new  admission  requirements  provided  a  small  class,  bat  one 
which  was  notably  succesafol  in  its  histological  efforts. 

The  embryological  collection  has  been  increased  by  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  new  series  of  sections,  so  that  it  now  contains  over 
five  hundred  carefully  graded  embryos.  It  includes  the  material 
employed  in  most  of  the  investigations  already  completed  in  this 
Department,  and  will  prove  of  still  greater  value  for  fatnre  research. 
A  part  of  the  collection  has  been  placed  in  metal  cabinets,  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose.  These  cabinets  are  so  far  superior  to  all 
other  receptacles  for  microscopic  slides,  that  their  general  employ- 
ment may  be  expected. 

Hr.  C.  E.  Ordway  has  procuivd  from  the  Winchester  State 
Hatchery  a  considerable  number  of  trout,  representing  aU  stages  of 
growth  between  embryos  Uiree  weeks  before  hatdiing  and  fishes  of 
four  months.     Durii^  the  coming  year  these  are  to  be  added  to  the 


Aa  was  reported  last  year,  the  som  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 
needed  to  enlarge  thia  collection,  which  is  nniqoe.  A  gift  of  this 
sum  would  be  an  important  contributioo  to  medical  science. 
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The  pablic*tioiiB  from  those  connected  with  this  Department  bare 
been  DDaBually  nnmeroDH,  uid  include  the  reealtB  of  Bereral  pm- 
tractod  and  valDable  inveatigatlonB.     The;  are  aa  foUowa :  — 

On  the  morphology  of  the  pineal  region  baaed  upon  ita  derelopment  in 
Acantbiae.  By  Professor  C.  S.  Mnfor.  American  Journal  of  Anaiomjf, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  81-98. 

The  distribation  of  vacatHHta  at  American  Universities.  By  Professor 
C.  S.  MiNOT.     SeUnee,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  441-444. 

The  relation  of  the  American  Socie^  of  Natoralists  to  other  scientific 
societies.     By  Professor  C.  S.  Mihot.     Seienee,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  341-244. 

The  problem  of  consdousneas  in  ita  biological  aspects.  By  Professor 
C.  S-  MiNOT.  Science,  Vol.  XVI,  pp.  1-13.  This  was  the  president's 
address  at  the  PlItBburg  meeting  of  the  Americaa  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Origin  and  migration  of  the  germ-celU  in  Acanthias.  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Woods.     American  Journal  of  Anaiomy ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  807-330. 

Mental  and  moral  heredity  In  royalty.  By  Dr.  P.  A.  Woods.  Popuiar 
SeUnee  Monthly,  Vol.  LXI.  pp.  369-^78. 

On  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  in  mammals.  By  Dr.  J.  L. 
Breheh.  American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  137-144.  This 
paper  has  been  reviewed  by  Professor  Hochstetter  in  his  Entwietelmtg 
den  Slutgefati-xyftemt,  1902,  p.  103. 

Nuclear  chaogee  In  the  striated  muscle  cell  of  Nectnms.  A  preliminary 
account.  By  Ur.  A.  C.  GiCLBSHniBB.  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  XXI, 
S.  379-385. 

Connective  tissue.  By  Dr.  R.  C.  Larraueb.  SefercTiee  Ha>ui~f>oot  of 
Medical  Science,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  301-266. 

The  development  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  By  Ur.  F.  T.  Lewis. 
American  Journal  of  Anatomy,  Vol.  I,  pp.  329-244. 

Professor  Minot'a  "Laboratory  tezt-book  of  Embryol<^y"  is  now 
in  process  of  pablication.  Ita  manner  of  presenting  the  scienoe  of 
embryology  is  new  and  practical.  Quite  confidently  it  may  be  said 
that  the  12  mm.  pig  embryo,  upon  which  a  considerable  section  of  it 
has  been  based,  is  now  the  best  known  emlwyo  in  existence.  The 
book  promises  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  embiyol<^ical 
literature. 

Bacteriology. — The  required  course  was  giren  as  uaual  to  a 
vety  large  class,  including  the  dental  students,  and  the  numbers 
emphasized  the  feeling  that  has  existed  in  the  mind  of  Professm- 
Emat  for  some  time  that,  so  far  as  Bacteriology  ia  concenwd,  the 
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present  method  of  iDstmctioD  is  somewhat  too  concentrated  to  secure 
absolutely  the  best  results. 

The  new  fourth  year  elective  was  given  for  the  first  time  and 
worked  very  satisfactorily ;  the  easentisls  of  the  course  being  that 
each  man  taking  it  was  expected  to  be  grounded  in  the  technique  of 
the  methods  and  capable  of  carrying  on  some  amall  piece  of  researah, 
upon  which  he  shonld  report  in  writing  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Once 
a  week  all  the  asBiatanta  and  the  men  electing  the  course  were  caUed 
together  and  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  diacusBing  the  work  goii^ 
on  and  problems  of  interest  that  arose  in  connection  with  it. 

Professor  M.  C.  Ernst  carried  on,  with  the  aeaietance  of  Mr. 
N.  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Johnson,  the  study  of  the  lesions 
in  leprosy  begun  laet  year.  He  edited  during  the  year  "Animal 
Experimentation,"  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  "Bacterio- 
lexical  Methods"  (compiled  by  the  assistants  in  the  Department) 
for  use  in  the  required  course  in  the  School,  and  "The  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,"  of  which  two  vi^umes  and  a  half  have  been 
Issued  in  a  little  over  a  year.  He  also  spent  the  summer  abroad, 
visiting  many  laboratories,  for  possible  hints  in  planning  for  the  new 
laboratories  of  the  Department  in  the  School. 

Langdon  I''rothingham,  M.D.V.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bac- 
teriology, has  published  *'The  Diagnosis  of  Glanders  by  the  Strauss 
Method."  lite  Journal  of  Mtdicai  Begearch,  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  p.  381. 
"Die  Diagnose  des  Rotzes  nsch  der  Straussschen  Methode."  Zeit. 
/.  Thiermedicin,  Bd.  VI,  Heft  2, 1902.  "A  tumor-like  lesion  in  the 
lung  of  a  horse,  caused  by  a  blastomycete  (torula)."  The  JouttuU 
of  Medical  Research,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  31,  June,  1902. 

Dr.  Joseph  D.  Weis,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology, 
carried  out,  for  the  Cancer  Commission,  a  study  of  "Four  patho- 
genic torulae  (blastomycetes)."  The  Jownai  of  Medical  Research, 
Vol.  VII,  p.  280,  1902. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Wolbach,  Rockefeller  Research  Scholar,  has  been  and 
Is  carrying  on  an  extensive  investigation  upon  the  nature  and  effects 
of  taberculioe,  obtained  from  cultures  of  the  bacilli  from  different 
forms  of  mammalian  tuberculosis,  in  inoculation  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Denny  has  been  carrying  on  a  study  of  the  morphology 
of  tlie  diphtheria,  pseudo-diphtheria  and  xerosis  bacillus,  the  results 
of  which  are  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  flnished  the  work  begun  last  year  with 
Dr.  C.  J.  White  upon  "Molluscum  Contagiosum."  The  Joumai  of 
Medical  Beaearch,  Vol.  VI,  p.  255.  Dr.  Robey  has  b^un  a  study 
of  the  agglutination  reaction  in  the  tubercle-bacillus. 
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Dr.  George  S.  Whiteside  carried  on.  but  did  not  bring  to  a  com- 
pletion, a  study  of  certain  bscilli  occurring  in  the  male  nrethm. 

A  number  of  minor  problems  were  undertaken  by  other  gentlemen 
but  not  carried  aufflciently  far  to  be  mentioned. 

Chemistry, — There  has  been  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
inatmction  in  the  Chemical  Department  during  the  past  year.  One 
of  the  instructorships  in  Clinical  Chemistry  was  matlc  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ogdeii.  This  vacancy  was  not  filled,  but  in 
place  of  the  instructorship  in  Clinical  Chemistry  an  instructorship  in 
Physiological  Chemistry  was  establitilied,  which  was  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  L.  Kmereon,  who  has  taught  during  the 
past  year  lx>th  in  Clinical  and  I*hyetol<^ical  Chemistry. 

During  the  past  year  I'rofessor  Wo<xl  has  cairied  on  investigations 
on  the  specific  blood  sera,  and  the  biological  or  serum  test  for  human 
blood,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  detection  of  the  origin  of  blood 
stains.  In  connection  with  that  Hubject,  Dr.  Wood  has  published 
the  following  articles  :  — 

Medi(W-L«gal  Examination  of  lUooil  Sttiins.  The  BuKiim  Mediea!  and 
HurgicalJiiurnal,  November  11,  1901. 

The  Serum  Test  for  Blood.  Tki  Jto'lnn  MMii-ttl  mnl  Surgd-tU  Jmirnal. 
April  24.  190-2. 

During  the  pant  yeiir  Dr.  It.  L.  Kiiierson  has  published  iu  the 
Journal  of  Medical  Kesearch  an  article  "IJpon  the  occurrence  of 
oxyphenyletbylamin  in  panci'eatic  digestion,"  also  in  BeitrSge  zur 
chemischen  Physiologic  iind  Pathologic  iin  article  entitled  *'Ueber 
das  Aiiftreten  von  O.xyphcnylacthylamin  l»ei  Panki-easverdauung  und 
iiber  fermentative  COj-Alispaltiing."  He  is  continuing  his  work  on 
the  chemistry  of  puno'catic  digestion.  He  is  also  iuvestigating  the 
nature  of  the  precipitins  found  in  the  ditTei-ent  animal  sera. 

Experimeidai  I'karmainlniiji  and  ThentpeiiUcs. — The  following 
represents  the  work  done  in  thiR  Department  during  the  year :  — 

Ivy  [wisoniuf,'  anii  its  trealriieril.  lly  l'i-ofi'ssi>r  Franz  IVakk,  HAo- 
dora,  V<.l.  IV.  ,..  +;l. 

On  th,.  maiv,!  prinripl.'  ..f  ,I:uii:ii.-u  Ih.^rwood.  By  Ur.  M.  \f.ns- 
TvKUlH-:.      Tlu-  Jmini'i/  ■;!'  M'flir.,1  il.s.unh.  Vol.  VII.  Xo.  4. 

("omi«fc>ition  of  Zyuiuli-nn.-  Knuucntii  iind  Zy^iuli'iuiN  Veneno^lUl^.  By 
Dr.  M.  Vnit:.\-TvK"I)K.     Th.- .Invriinh-f  M.ilir.,1  ll.-^vaTck.  Vol.  VI.  No.  2. 

Tim  iiiiijortaiii'f  of  milk  iiiiiilysis  iu  infant  feeding.  By  l>r.  A.  H. 
Wk.ntwohth.  rif  ll-'l-i'  Mf'li.-nl  .iii.l  Si,r;iu'il  .hmrnnl.  Vol.  CXLVI. 
Nil,  2ti.  V..1.  I'XI.Vll.  No.   1. 
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I'he  influeace  of  fat  npon  the  secretion  of  acetoD  and  oxybutyric 
Mid  in  human  beings.  By  Dr.  Elliot  F.  JobIid.  He  is  continuing 
bis  research. 

Mr.  McCnidden  continaed  his  research  upon  "  The  metabolism  in 
the  diEFerent  types  of  Arthritis  in  human  beings." 

Pathology.  —  The  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  189d  has  proved 
a  great  advance  over  previous  methods.  The  students  t^e  greater 
interest  in  their  work  and  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  subject.  Some  minor  changes  in  the  method 
of  instruction  have  been  made  from  year  to  year  as  they  seemed 
advisable,  but  the  principle  of  objective  study,  limiting  the  lecture 
to  explanations  of  things  already  studied,  has  been  steadily  adhered 
to.  Under  this  system  very  large  classes  can  be  easily  handled  pro- 
vided there  is  sufScient  space  and  material.  The  lack  of  space  in 
the  present  building  is  greatly  felt.  During  four  months  the  entire 
laboratory  is  given  up  to  teaching,  leaving  no  desk  room  for  research 
students.  It  does  not  seem  advisable  to  have  men  work  continuously 
in  rooms  used  for  the  study  of  fresh  material,  owing  to  the  danger 
of  infectioD.  This  applies  particularly  to  danger  of  infection  with 
tuberculosis. 

The  Department  last  year  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
pathok^y  of  smallpox,  opportunity  for  this  being  afforded  by  the 
existence  of  a  small  epidemic  in  the  city.  The  chief  work  in  the 
collection  of  material  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Magrath  and  carried 
out  by  him  with  great  zeal  and  efBciency.  For  the  study  of  certain 
features  of  the  disease  Drs.  BrinckerhofT  and  Tyzzer  lived  for  some 
weeks  in  the  Smallpox  Hospital  on  Galloupe's  Island.  Dr.  Tyzzer, 
who  was  appointed  Rockefeller  Research  Fellow,  also  worked  on  the 
experimental  study  and  comparison  of  vaccinia  and  smallpox.  The 
work  done  by  the  Department  has  materially  added  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  disease  and  it  is  expected  that  a  full  report  will  be  made  the 
coming  year. 

The  changes  in  the  Department  have  been  as  follows :  Dr.  J.  H. 
Pratt  was  granted  leave  of  absence  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
and  spent  the  time  in  study  with  Professor  Krehl  in  Tilbingen.  He 
has  resigned  from  Pathol<^  and  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  His  position  has  been  taken  by 
Dr.  H.  A.  Christian,  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School,  who  has  spent  two  yeai-s  as  Assistant  in  the  Pathol<^cal 
Laboratory  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Dr.  Verboeff  has  also 
resigned,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Williams. 
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In  reviewing  the  following  work  of  the  Department,  the  work  in 
tbc  hospital  laboratories  under  the  direction  of  membera  of  the 
Department  is  included :  — 

On  the  leuuDcyt«s  of  the  circulating  blood  of  the  rabbit.  By  Dra.  W.  K. 
BRiNCKEBtiUKF  nnd  E.  K.  Tvzzes.  Tke  Journal  of  Medieai  Besearck, 
1902,  Vol.  VII.  p.  173. 

On  physiologii/al  leucocytoses  of  the  rabbit.  By  Dra.  W.  R.  Bbincker- 
HOFK  and  E.  E.  Tyzzer.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Seaearch,  1902,  Vol. 
VII,  pp.  191-203. 

A  case  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  due  to  the  baoillua  mncosns  capaulatua. 
By  Drs.  W.  It.  BbinckekhOkf  and  R.  L.  ThOmpSOB.  Boston  Ciiy  Haa- 
pilal  Medical  aitd  Surgical-  ReimrU,  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

A  case  of  cholecystitis  from  which  the  bacillus  mucosus  capsoJatus  was 
isolated  in  pure  culture.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  ChbiSti&n.  Bo»Um  Ctiy  Hospital 
Beporls,  1901,  Vol.  XII,  p.  136. 

Dermoid  aysX»  and  teratomata  of  the  anterior  mediastinum.  By  Dr. 
H.  A.  CiiBiSTiAN.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902.  Vol.  Vn, 
pp.  64-71;  also  Boston  CUy  Hospital  Seports.  1901,  Vol.  XH,  pp.  114- 
134. 

Glanders.  By  Professor  W.  T.  CounciLham.  Reference  Handl>o(A  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.  1902,  Vol.  IV.. 

Inflammation.  By  Professor  W.  T.  Cocncilhab.  Reference  Hand- 
book of  Che  Medical  Scieneeji,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 

A  case  of  papillary  adenocystoma  of  the  thyroid  gland.  By  Dr.  H.  C. 
Low.  Boston  City  Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  1901,  Vol.  XQ; 
also  Boston  Medical  and  Sujyical  Journal,  1901,  Vol.  CXLV,  p.  698. 

Tubular  Perivascular  Sarcoma.  By  Drs.  H.  C.  Low  and  F.  B.  Lund. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  1902,  Vol.  VII. 

Three  gliomata  of  ependymal  origin.  By  Professor  F.  B.  UAiXORt. 
The  Journal  of  Medical  Research.  1902.  Vol.  Vm,  p.  1. 

Typhoid  cholecystitis  with  observations  on  gall-atone  formatioD.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  The  Anterican  Journal  of  Medical  Scienoe,  1901,  Vol. 
CXXU.  p.  684. 

Goitre.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Medieal 
Science*,  1902,  Vol.  IV. 

Un  an  anatomical  classifioadon  of  the  benign  glandular  tumors  of  the 
thyroid.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Pratt.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
1902.  Vol.  CXLVII. 

A  case  of  glioma  of  the  frontal  lobe.  By  Dr.  B.  E.  Soctbard.  The 
Boston  CUy  HospUal  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports,  1901.  Vol.  XII. 
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Acute  degeaerations  of  the  nerrous  aystem,  the  muscles,  and  the  heart 
in  diphtheria.  Additional  cases.  By  Dr.  H.  S.  Stbeksland.  The 
Boston  Cily  Hospital  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports.  1901,  Vol.  XII. 

Unusual  complications  of  tabes.  (I)  Tabes  with  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  (2)  Tabes  with  multiple  sclerosis.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylob, 
The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1902,  Vol.  CXLVH,  p.  129. 

Poliomyelitis  of  the  adult.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Taylor.  Journal  of 
Nervotis  and  MeiUui  Dineaiicx,  1903,  Vol.  XXIX,  p.  449. 

A  case  of  myeloma  of  the  spine,  with  compression  of  the  cord.  By 
Dr.  J.  J.  Thomas.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1901, 
Vol.  CXLV,  p.  367. 

A  case  of  noma  of  the  auricles  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and 
ite  bearing  on  the  etiology  of  noma  in  general.  By  Dr.  F.  H.  VerhOeff. 
The  Boston  Socieli/  of  Medical  Sciences,  1901,  Vol.  V,  p.  466. 

A  rapid  method  for  differential  stoning  of  blood  films  and  malarial 
parasites.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Whioht.  The  Journal  of  Medical  Besearett, 
1902,  Vol.  VII,  p.  135. 

E^ne  sehnelle  Methode  zur  dauemden  aufbewahrung  gefrorener 
Schnitte.  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Whioht.  Centralbl.  f.  Allg.  Path.  u.  Path. 
Anal..  1901,  Bd.  XII. 

Degeneraldon  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  of  the  pancreas  In  diabetes 
mellttns.  By  Drs.  J.  H.  Whioht  and  E.  P.  Joslin.  The  Journal  of 
Medical  Sesearch,  1901,  Vol.  VI,  p.  360. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  flniahed,  bat 
not  yet  published :  — 

On  tite  erythrogenic  spleen  of  mephitis  mephidca.  By  Dr.  W.  R. 
BrinckerhOFF.     (For  Bullard  Fellowship.) 

On  an  erytlirohaemagglutenin  in  a  cyst  fluid.  By  Drs.  W.  R. 
Brihckehhoff  and  E.  E.  Southard.     (For  Bullard  Fellowship.) 

On  amphophile  leucogenesis  in  the  rabbit.  By  Drs.  W.  R.  Brincker- 
HOFF  and  E.  £.  Ttzzer.     (For  Rockefeller  and  Bullard  Fellowships.) 

Ependymal  epithelium  as  a  constituent  of  a  teratoma.  By  Dr.  H.  A. 
Chhistian. 

Subphrenio  abscess  complioating  appendicitiB.    By  Dr.  H.  A-  Chrlptiaii. 

Secondary  adeDOcarcinoma  of  the  livei  with  report  of  a  case  in  which 
the  liver  w^hed  331  lbs.     By  Dr.  H.  A,  Crustian. 

The  appendix  vermiformis  at  autopsy.  By  Dr.  H.  A.  Chbistian. 
Contributed  for  a  chapter  in  a  treatise  on  appendicitis  by  Howard  A. 
Kelly. 
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The  pathogenesis  and  pathology  of  enlarged  prostate.    By  Dr.  L-  K.  G. 

GRANItOM. 

PylephlebftiB  and  liver  abscesses  following  appendicitis.     Uy  Dr.  K.  L. 

TH0MP80N. 

Xaathoma  and  lipoma  xanthomatodes.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Williaus. 

Comparative  Pathology.  — The  work  of  andergraduate  instniction 
was  conducted  during  the  past  year  in  the  same  manner  u  in  the 
year  preceding.  Aa  heretofore,  only  one  asaistant,  an  Anatin 
Teaching  Fellow,  was  associated  with  the  professor. 

In  the  laboratory  thei«  were  at  work  npon  yarious  sublets,  at 
different  times  during  the  year,  five  graduate  students.  Some  of  the 
resutts  of  the  work  are  given  as  titles  below;  others  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  following  papers  have  appeared  daring  the  year :  — 

The  relatdon  between  Ijovine  and  human  tnberctUosis.  By  Profeasor 
Theobald  Sunn.  Proceedings  N^eto  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  1901. 
TAe  Medical  News,  February  22,  1902. 

The  preparation  of  animal  vaccine.  By  Professor  Theobald  SurrH. 
Proceedings  MassaehuMtls  Medical  Society,  1902.  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Joarnal. 

On  a  coccidimn  (Klossiella  muns,  gen.  et  spec,  nov.)  parasitic  in  the 
renal  epithelinm  of  tiie  mouse.  By  Professor  Theobald  Shtth  and  Dr. 
H.  P.  Johnson.  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  1902,  Vol.  V\, 
pp.  303-SI6. 

A  new  sporozoan  parasite  of  Anopheles.  By  Dr.  11.  P.  Johnson. 
Journal  of  Medical  Besearch,  1902.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  SI3-219. 

Experiments  on  the  permeability  «f  tbe  Berkefeld  filter  and  the  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  bougie  to  bacl«ria  of  small  sise.  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Wherrt. 
(To  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Research,  in  November,  1902.) 

Surgery.— Tha  Surgical  Department  has  issued  during  the  year  a 
second  report  from  the  Croft  Cancer  Commission.  In  view  of  the 
interest  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  following  summary  of  the  work  done  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

It  has  been  the  ob}ect  of  the  investigators  of  the  Cancer  Commis- 
sion during  the  past  year  to  study  each  of  the  following  claims  of 
those  who  believe  that  cancer  is  due  to  a  parasite,  i.  e. 

(1)  A  prolifeiation  of  the  epithelial  cells  analogous  to  the  lesions 
seen  in  cancerous  tumors  can  be  produced  by  certain  well-known 
protozoa  (nodules  caused  by  the  coccidium  oWforme). 
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(2)  Certain  akin  lesions  (molluscum  contogiosum)  characterized 
by  epithelial  cell  proliferation  ai-e  due  to  the  action  of  a  so-called 
protozoon. 

(3)  Blafltomycetes  are  constantly  preeent  in  human  cancers  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  lesion. 

(4)  By  experimental  inoculations  of  animals  with  "  blastomycetee," 
true  epithelial  or  cancerous  nodules  can  he  produced. 

(5)  Finally,  the  well-known  endocellular  bodies  seen  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  cancer  cells  have  a  definite  morphology,  are  ''parasites," 
and  the  cause  of  cancer. 

The  subjects  studied  and  the  investigators  were  as  follows :  — 
Coccidium  infection  of  the  rabbit's  liver.     By  Dr.  E,  £.  Tyzzer. 
Mollusiium  contagioaum.    By  Drs.  C,  J.  WnrrEand  W.  H.  Robet,  Jtt. 
Culture  experiments  with  malignant  tnmors.     By  Dr.  O.  Richabd- 

Four  pathogenic  toralae  (blaalomyceteB).     By  l)r.  J.  D.  Wbis. 
The  relation  of  blastomycetes  to  cancer.     By  Dr.  E.  H.  Nichols. 
Cell  inclusions  in  cancer  and  non-cancerous  tissue.     By  ]>r.  K.  B. 
Greemough. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  pursued  by  these  investigators  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cancer  CommisBion,  it  is  concluded  that : 

(1)  The  lesion  produced  by  the  coccidium  oviforme  is  essentially 
a  process  of  chronic  inflammation  and  is  not  analogous  to  the  lesion 
seen  in  cancer, 

(2)  The  lesion  in  molluscum  contagiosum  is  characterized  by 
certain  changes  in  the  epidermis,  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  a  pro- 
tozoon, and  is  not  analogous  to  cancer. 

(3)  The  so-called  "  blastomycetes  "  ("saceharomycetes")  of  San- 
felice  and  Flimmer  are  torulae. 

(4)  The  lesions  produced  by  these  "  blastomycetes  "  (torulae)  are 
essentially  nodules  of  peculiar  granulation  tissue,  are  not  cancerous, 
nor  in  any  sense  true  tumors. 

(5)  Blastomycetes  are  not  constantly  present  in  human  cancers. 

(6)  The  peculiar  bodies  seen  in  the  protoplasm  of  cancer  cells 
are  not  parasites,  nor  the  cause  of  the  lesions,  but  probably  are,  in 
part  at  least,  typical  stages  of  the  process  of  secration  by  glandular 
epithelium. 

The  Sui^ical  Department  is  also  afFording  opportunities  for  original 
investigations  in  Belect«d  subjects  to  recent  graduates,  and  research 
work  has  been  taken  up  as  follows :  — 

Bacteriology  of  chancroid,  by  Drs.  W.  E.  Faulkner  and  Lincoht 
Davis,  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
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Toxiiies  of  peritoneal  esudatee,  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Manahan,  Maesa- 
cbusettB  General  HoBpitat. 

Joint  fractures,  by  Dra.  F.  J.  Cotton  and  L.  T.  Wilaon,  Boaton 
City  Hospital  and  Children's  Hospital. 

Lympho-earconia,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Simmons,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital. 

Patella  fractures.  End  results,  by  Dr.  D.  D,  Scannell. 

Effects  of  X-rays  on  tissue,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Allen,  MassachasettH 
General  Hospital. 

End  results  of  gynaecological  operations,  by  I>r.  R.  F.  Wadsworth. 

Chronic  mastitis,  by  Drs.  H.  F.  Hartwell  and  R.  B.  Greenoagb, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  In  order  to  bring  advanced  students  la  closer 
contact  with  disease,  for  some  years  attendance  on  at  least  three 
cases  in  dispensary  districts  has  been  required  of  each  fourth  class 
student,  with  written  reports  on  the  cases  and  a  maximum  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  final  mark  attached  to  the  work.  The  results  of  this 
course  not  proving  entirely  satisfactory,  it  was  determined  a  year 
ago  to  substitute  for  it  two  months'  daily  attendance  on  a  Medical 
Out-Patient  Department  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  teachers 
of  the  School.  It  was  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  departments  other  than  that  of  Clinical  Medicine 
alone  to  carry  out  this  plan.  These  services  have  been  cheerfully 
and  efficiently  rendered,  and  the  head  of  the  Department  is  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  returning  these  gentlemen  public  thanks 
therefor.  So  far  there  is  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of 
the  experiment  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  a  further  extension 
of  similar  practical  work  in  the  future. 

Hygiene.  —  Professor  Harrington  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
various  proteid  food  preparations  recommended  for  invalids  and 
children,  and  embodied  his  results  in  a  paper  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  printer.  He  also  made  an  extensive  revision  of  his 
text-book  in  Hygiene,  published  last  year  by  Lea  Brothers  &  Co. 
The  second  edition  is  now  ready  for  issuance.  Dr.  Hanii^^n  pre- 
pared also  the  manusciipt  for  the  Department  of  Hygiene  for  the 
1902  edition  of  "  Pr<^ressive  Medicine." 

Dr.  Lawrence  J.  Henderson  conducted  a  research  which  demon- 
strated that  the  molecular  concentration  of  milk  is  slightly  below 
that  of  the  blood ;  that  the  specific  conductivity  of  milk  is  very  much 
below  that  of  the  blooil ;  and  that  the  commonly  accepted  statement 
that  tricalciiim  phosphate  is  in  positive  combination  with  caseine  is 
probably  incorrect.  Dr.  Henderson's  paper  will  appear  during  tbe 
coming  winter. 
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The  results  obtaioed  in  a  series  of  determinations  of  specific  con- 
ductivities by  the  modified  wheatatone  bridge -telephone  method  led 
to  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  employing  the  method  for  the 
rapid  examination  of  commercial  milk  for  added  water.  This  is  yet 
to  be  completed. 

Dr.  William  F.  Boos  completed  his  work  concerning  the  use  of 
objectionable  preservatives  in  meats  and  other  foods,  and  the  results 
thereof  will  form  part  of  a  paper  now  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Strong  undertook  the  completion  of  the  research 
on  the  question  of  toxicity  of  matters  given  off  to  the  air  from  the 
skin,  which  work  was  begun  durii^  the  preceding  year  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Walker  and  unavoidably  interrupted.  Dr.  Strong's  results  dis- 
proving that  the  constituents  of  sweat  are  of  importance  in  "  crowd 
poisoning"  will  be  published  with  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Walker. 

Museum. — During  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  changes  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  of  specimens. 

The  series  of  specimens  described  in  Professor  Dwight'a  "  Mono- 
gr^h  on  numerical  variations  of  the  human  spine,"  have  been 
arranged  and  new  labels  added  by  him. 

Although  a  number  of  specimens  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year,  they  have  been  stored  rather  than  exhibited  owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  shelves.  The  final  review  of  the  index 
catalogue  has  been  completed. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  people  from 

outside  who  have  used  or  visited  the  Museum. 

The  Scholarships  and  Fellowships  were  awarded  as  follows :  — 

Barringer  Scholmnhip,  No.  1,  W.  L.  Banie»,  A.6.,  3d  Clui. 

iMac  Sweetter  Scboluthip,  C.  L.  Orerluder,  Ph.B-,   lit     >' 

Claudiai  H.  Jonei    "  W.  L.  S«rgert,  A.B.,  3d      " 

HUtOD  "  L.  Q.  BMler,  A.B.,  M      " 

"  "  C.  H.  Swplei,  A.B.,  3d     " 

Barringer  "  No.  2,  G.  T.  Spicer,  A.B.,  M      " 

Alfred  Hoimer  Linder  Scholmnhip,         H.  W.  Goodall,  A.B.,  Ith     " 

Eveleth  "  E.  L.  Hant,  1th     " 

"  "  S.  V.  B.  Hooker,  A.B.,      4th     " 

"  "  A.  S.  Murphy,  *tb     " 

EdwMd  Wiggletworth  "  W.  L.  Beam,  *th     " 

CJuurle*  B.  Porter  "  J.  Stanton,  Ph.O.,  8d      " 

Facnlty  "  R.  J.  Grarei,  S.B.,  3d      " 

"  "  C.  S.  Oakman,  A.B.,  3d      " 

F.  H.  Albee.  A,B.,  3d      " 

"  "  1,.  Arkin,  S.B.,  2d     " 

.lohn  Thomson  Taylor  ■'  N.  H.  Clark,  8.B.,  2d      " 

Lntins  K.  BillingB  "  W.  G.  Lee.  A.B.,  2d      " 

(Iriando  W.  Doe  '■•  L.  8.  Beali,  A.B.,  2d      " 

Charles  I'ratt  Strong;  ■'  .1.  L.  Bridge,  S.B.,  3d      " 

David  Williams  Ctieerer         "  D.  Robinson,  A.B.,  1st     >' 

Levis  and  Harriet  Hayden      "  T.  H.  Thomas,  A.B.,  3d      " 

Catting  Gift,  D.  B.  Reudon,  3d      " 
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The  George  Cbeyne  Shsttuck  Fellowship  was  awarded  W.  R. 
Brinckerhoff,  A.B.,  M.D.,  for  a  research  on  experimental  leacocy- 
toais  in  the  rabbit. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  L.  W.  Strong, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  for  a  i-eaearcli  on  the  nature  of  the  toxic  principles  of 
respired  air. 

The  John  Ware  Fellowship  was  awarded  E.  E.  Southard,  A.B., 
M.D.,  for  a  research  on  gliomata. 

No  essay  was  submitted  for  the  William  H.  Thomdike  prize. 

The  Boylston  Medical  prize  waa  awarded  B.  L.  Randolph,  M.D., 
of  Baltimore,  for  an  essay  entitled  "The  toxias  in  inflammation  of 
the  eye," 

The  Corporation  appointed  the  following  Committee  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Boylston  Medical  prizes :  Dr.  W.  F.  Whitney 
(Chairman),  and  Drs.  H.  C.  Ernst,  F.  Ffaff,  T.  Smith,  W.  T. 
Porter,  F.  Dexter,  and  E.  H.  Nichols. 

The  statistics  of  the  School  will  be  found  in  the  following 
tables :  — 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION,    1901-02. 

FIRST   YEAR.  Btudont. 

Anatomy-  —  I'rofi-sBor  T.  Dwioht,  Aisociate  Profetxir  Dbxter,  netnon- 
■trstoT  Wabrbn,  AeaiBtanc  Yckthc,  ABBiatant  WnrrBSiDii,  AMiaUnt 
MoBHER,  AsBiitant  Davis,  Aaiistant  Au.gh,  AstiBtant  Butlek,  AmiM- 
ant  Marcy,  AaiiEtant  Stetson. 

Phyaiology.  —  ProfcMor  H.  P.  Bowdituh,  ABWciate  Vroteeeoi  W.  T. 
PoRTRR,  Initmclor  Cankon,  AansUnt  I.illib,  AsButant  Bdrton- 
Opitk. 

Histology  and  Embryology.  —  ProfcBaor  Mihot,  TnBtmctor  Woods, 
ABBlBtant  DoNotiHiTK,  Asaistant  La  rb  a  bee.  AaalBtant  Eherbon, 
ABBiBtant  Brrmer,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Lbwih. 

Physlologicat  Chemistry.  —  Aasoc'iiite  Profesior  Hills,  Assistant  Con- 
nolly, AatistanI  Laud,  Aasietant  Muborave. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

Bacteriology.  —  Proftssor  Ernst,  Assistant  Dbnkv,  Aasiitant  I'aok, 
Asiistant  Peurv,  AaaUtant  RoBsr,  AMiatant  Everbtt,  .^ssiitant 
Sahburn,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  Weis,  AnsUn  Teaching  Fellow 
Frotiiinohaii. 

Advanced  .Anatomy.  —  Professor T.  Dwioht,  AsBociatc  Prufestor  Dbxteb. 

Pathology  and  Patlioloeical  Anatomy.  —  Professor  Councilman,  Associate 
Professor  Mallort,  Instructor  Taylor,  Instractor  Wrioht,  lastrniv 
tor  Pratt.  Demonstrator  Nichols,  Assistant  Maorath,  Assistant 
Veriiobff.  Aasistant  Wir.LUHs. 
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ClinicBl  ChemiBtrr.  —  Profeiior  Wood,  Inetraclor   fixK»»av, 

CoHHOLLT,  AMiaUol  Lane,  Aiaiitant  Tilkrton,  ABsistsnt  Bailbt. 
Therapeutici.  —  Aiat.   PtoteuoT  Ffaff,    AsiUtant  Johdan,   AsBisbint 

Vbjdx-Tthodb. 
Theory  and   Practice. — iDstnictor  Cutlek,  Aaiiataut   Stonb,  AaiistaDt 

JoBun,  AraiBtant  Whitb,  Aadatant  Badosr. 
Clinical  Medicine.  —  Asit.  Prof eMor  Se abb,  Inatmctor  Vickkkt,  AEBiBtant 

BAsroi„   AsBiBtant   Prbbcott,   Asuitant  J.  M.  Jacksoh,  AsBlBtant 

Ames,  A««istaoi  Cabot. 
BuTgery.  —  Awt.  Profeiwr  Bubbbu.,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter,  Detnon- 

■trator  Nichou,  AsBlatant  Lothrop. 

THIRD   YEAR. 
Theoij  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  — Profeswr  Fitz,  InBtnictor  Cdilbb, 

Asiietant    Stone,    Amiitant    Jobuh,    AasiBtant    Whits,    ABristant 

Badobb. 
Obatetrici.  —  ProfcMor  W.  L,  Richardson,  AbbI.  ProfeSBorC.  M.  Gbbbit, 

InBtmctor  Rrthoij>8,  AsBiBtant  Hiooims,  ABsiatant  Mewku.,  Auistant 

SwAiH,  Attistant  Fbibdkah. 
CliBical  Obstetrics.  —  Professor  W.  L.  Richardson,  Aist.  ProfesBor  C.  M. 

Obbbh,  Instmctor  HiooiKS,  AMiBtant  Newell,  AaiiBtant  Swaik,  Ab- 

■iitant  Fbiedmah. 
Dermatology.  —  Professor  White. 
IMseaBes  of  the  Nerrons  System.  —  Profeiwr  Putkak,  AsBisiant  Water- 

Diseases  of  Children.  —  Professor  Rotch,  Instmctor  Buckihoham,  A>ei»- 
tant  Cbaioix,  Instructor  McColloh,   InBtrnctor  Mouse,   Assistant 

Psychiatry.  —  Instructor  Cowleb . 

Gynaecolo^.  —  AsBt.  Professor  Davrnfort,  Instmctor  Hatbn,  Assistant 
Storbk,  Assistant  Hioains- 

Snrgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  —  ProfesBor  Warren,  Professor  C.  B. 
PoRTBR,  AsBt.  Professor  Bdrrbll,  Asat.  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
SOM,  Lecturer  Watsoh,  Lecturer  Homani,  Instructor  C.  A.  Porter, 
Lectarer  Gat,  Instructor  Thobhdixe,  Assistant  Lothrop,  Instructor 
Mnmto,  Instmclor  Nichols,  Assistant  ORBBHonoH. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Professor  Srattdcr,  Asat.  Professor  Sears,  In- 
Mnictor  WiTUiKOTON,  Instmctor  Vidkbrt,  Instructor  Jackson, 
Asflslant  Babtol,  Assistant  Ambs. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 
Clinical  Surgery.  —  Professor  C-  B.  Pobtbb,  Asst.  Professor  Bitrrbll, 
Asat.  Professor  M.  H.  Richabdsom,  Instmctor  Moheb,  Lecturer 
Beaob,  Lecturer  Elliot,  Assistant  Mixtbb,  ABsisiant  J.  B.  Blakb, 
AsnsUnt  Ldhd,  Asristant  Balch,  Aasistant  Scuddbr.  Assistaut 
HOKPORD,  AESistant  Cobb,  Assistant  Cabot,  AislslMit  Mahahan, 
AsaMant  Bottomlbt,  Assistant  Bbewbtbr,  Assistant  Codmah. 
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Clinical  Medidne.  —  ProfesBor   Shattcck,  Aiit.   ProfeMor  Sbabi,   In- 

•tmclor  McCoLLoM,  AE^Blant  R.  C.  Cabot,  InffructoT  Withikotoh, 

Iiutmctor  Jackson. 
Ophth&lmotog}'.  —  ProfeasoT  Wadsworth,  Innractor  Stakdish,  Asnit- 

snt  Jack,  Asiiftant  Gbbbkwood,  AstiiUnt  Qcacebnbom. 
Otology.  —  FrofeiBor  Blakb,  Profei«orJ.  O.  Qkbeh,  AMifUnt Hahkoiit). 
Luyogologj.  —  Instructor    DbBloi«,    iDitructor   Pahi^w,    Initmctor 

Cooudob. 
Leg&l  Medidne. — Profewor  Dbapbb,  Instmctor  E.  W.  Dwiobt. 
STphiUt.  — loitmctor  Poit. 
Ortbopedic*.  —  Aist.  FrofeB«or  Bkadfobd. 
Brgiene.  —  Aut.  Professor  Habkihgtoh,  Ainstuit  Stroro. 
Psjvhlatry.  —  Instmctor  Cowles,  Instructor  Lahb. 
Orariao  Tumors.  —  Lecturer  Hohakh. 

Oenlto-Urlnar?  Surgerj.  —  Lecturer  Watson,  iDsLnictor  THOsintiKB. 
Moiddpal  SaBltadon.  —  Lecturer  Dubo:n. 

Fourth   Year  Mediva. 

Opbthalinologj.  —  Professor  Wadswobtb. 

OtoloKf.—  Professor  Blake,  Professor  J.  O.  Gbbbh,  Awistaot  Hahmovd, 
Assistant  Cbockbtt. 

Dermatol)^.  ~  Instructor  Bowbk,  Assistant  C.  J.  Whitb. 

IMseasesof  theNerTons  System.  —  Professor  Potn  am,  iDStmctor  Waltob, 
Instructor  Khafp. 

Gynaecology.  —  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Gbbbn. 

OperatiTe  Obstetrics.— Asst.  Professor  0.  H.  Gbbbn,  Instmctor  Riooins, 
Asristant  Newell,  Assistant  Swain,  Assistant  Fbibuman. 

Operative  Surgery.  — Professor  C.  B.  Pobtbb,  Assistant  Mixtbr,  Instmc- 
tor HcNso,  Instructor  Hokks,  Assistant  Balch,  Assistant  SonnoEB, 
Assistant  Mdhfobd,  Assistant  Blake,  Assistant  LmiD,  Instructor 
C.  A .  Pobtbb,  Assistant  Bsbitstbb,  Assistant  Cobb,  Assistant  Cabot, 
Assistant  Lothbof,  Assistant  Bottohlet,  Assistant  Cosmah. 

Baderiology.  —  Professor  Ernst,  Assistant  Dbhmt,  Assistant  Pibkt, 
Assi slant  Faob,  Assistant  Robbt. 

Orthopedics.  —  Asst.  Professor  BBAoroHD. 

Clinical  Microscopy.  —  Curator  Wuithet. 

Clinical   Chemistry.  —  Professor    Wood,    Instructor    Hbwbb,   Assistant 

CONNOLLT. 

Anatomy.  —  Demonstrator  Warbbn. 

Embiyolog}'.  —  Professor  Minot,  Instructor  Woods. 

Histology  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Profesior  MiHOT,  .Assistant  Bbbmbs, 

Austin  Teaching  Fe1Io»  Lswia. 
Physiological  Chemistry.  —  .\sBt.  Professor  Ppaff. 
CoroparatlTe  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases.  —  Professor  SHrrii. 
Hygiene.  —  Asst,  Professor  Ha bbinotoh,  Assistant  Stbonq. 
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TABLB  I.  — GENERAL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 
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NEW   MATRICUUNTS.  207 

Ab  had  been  anticipated,  the  number  of  new  matriculants  (67) 
was  the  emalleat  for  many  years.  The  reqnirement  of  a  degree  m  a 
prereqaiaite  for  admisBion  caused  a  great  falling  off  in  number,  but 
a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  qualification  of  the  matrico- 
lantB.  Of  the  class  which  entered  the  previous  year  (numbering  196), 
thirty-three  dropped  out  during  the  first  year,  and  twenty  were  again 
classified  as  firat  year  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  second  year ; 
while  of  the  sixty-seven  who  entered  last  fall,  only  four  failed  to  com- 
plete the  year,  aod  only  six  were  again  clsasifled  as  first  year  students. 

WILLIAM   L.  RICHARDSON,  Dean. 
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To  THK   PrBSIDBNT   OF  THE   UnIVBBSITT  1 

Sib,  —  Ab  Dean  of  the  Deotal  School  I  herewith  snbmit  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  nomber  of  atudeDts  enrolled  was  105,  divided  as  follows :  — 

TUrd-yeu  Btadenta S6 

SeeoDd-yeiT  stndeDtB 8S 

Fint-yeKT  itndenta S6 

Pon-gradoatei 8 

106 

There  were  forty  caadidatee  for  the  degree,  eight  of  whom  failed 
in  final  examinatioiiB,  leaving  a  gradaating  clasB  of  thirty-two,  six 
of  whom  received  the  degree  cum  lavde. 

The  courfles  of  instruction  were  as  foUows :  — 

Aoatatny.  —  Profeuor  T.  Dwight,  AsiotimW  Profeswir  Dextkb,  Demonitrator 

Warebx.  AniBtsnU  Allkn,  Mosheb,  Youmo,  Butlbb,  Marct,  Whitesiiii, 

Savib,  Stbtsov.    393  hoara. 
Phynalogy.  —  Professor  H.  P.  Bowdftch,  AMOctate  Pnifeaior  W.  T.  Posm, 

Initrnctor  Lilub.     340  houn. 
Hittoli^y  and  Embryology. — Profetaor  Mihot.  Auiatant*  Donoohdb,  Labxa- 

BBB,  WooDC,  Bbbmeb,  Austin  Teaohing  Fellow  Lbwii.     811  houri. 
CbeoiitUy.  —  ProfesioT  Hillb,  Auiatant  Skith.     190  hoora. 
BacWriolog;. — Professor   Ebkst,    Assistants   Paob,   Drnitt,   Bobby,   Pbbbt. 

160  boars. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  —  Professor  Bbioob,  88  tectnrei ;   Aa^laut 

RoDOBRS,  32  recitaUons. 
Dental  Pathology.  — l*rofeiior  Bbackktt.     32  lectares. 
Neurology.  —  InstractorE.  W.  Tavlok.     4  lectures. 
Crown    and    Bridge    Work    and    Metallurgy.  —  Assistant    Professor    Cookb. 

38  lectures. 
Surgical  Pathology  and  Surgery,  —  Professor  Warbbn,  Instructor  Monks.     18 

lectures. 
Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia.  —  Professor  Smith.     82  lectores. 
Ortiiodonda.  —  Professor  Smith,  8!  clinics ;  Assistant  Bakeb,  64  honra. 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Instructor  J.  D.  DtCKtMsOH.  8  clinical  lecuuea. 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  —  Clinical  Lecturer  Stoddard.     16  lectures  and  demon- 
strations. 
Mechanical  Dentistry,   laboratory.   Juniors.  —  Demonctrator  Caotis,   Assistant 

DeraonBtratoT  Cha«b.     644  honrs. 
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Hechanical  Denditry,  laboratory.  Seniors.  —  Demonitrstor  Cbohs,  IiKtmctori 
Hatdbh,  Eldbbd,  Bokmham,  Oraht,  Chute.     496  hoDn. 

Pracdc»l  DeDtUOT.  —  Initnictor  Uphak.     U  lectnret. 

Opendve  Dentittry  aod  Dental  Jurupradence.  —  Clinical  Lei-tnrer  Clafp,  li 
lectare«;  Iniinctor  Starratt,  clinical  usisUat. 

OperMiTe  DentliUy  and  Oral  Surgery.  —  Profeuor  Fillbbbowh,  82  lecturei; 
Auiftant  Baldwik. 

OperatiTe  Dentiitry.  —  Airistant  Profewor  Potter.     S2  lectarei. 

OperstiTe  Dentiitry.  —  Clinical  Initmctor  Werhbr.     IS  lectarea   and  demon- 


Operative    DentJitry,    infirmary,    Juniurs.  —  Atriitaiit    Demonstrator    D.    W. 

DtCKiHioir,  InWrnetOT  Farsinotoh.     448  bonn. 
Operative  Dentiitiy,  infirmary,  Senlora.  —  Demonitrator  UcMskkih,  Initmctora 

Paul.,   Eddt,    Blaisdbll,    Perkins,    Tavt,    Or  at,    Hardiho,   HouiRa, 

Bradlbt.    6S4  bonn. 
Uecbanical  Treatment  of  Fractured  Jawg,  Cleft  Palaiet,  and  other  DeformKlet. 

—  Demonstrator  Cbou.     16  lectnrea. 
Sztmctlng  and  Anaeithena  (DemonMratiDDB).  —  Instructors   Hart,    SquAsa- 

BBios.     160  afternoons. 

The  following  tables  show  the  work  done  in  Uie  infirmary  and 
laboratory  during  the  year :  — 


OPEKATIVE  DEPARTMENT. 

Surgical  clinics  by  Professor  Fillbbrown. 

NecTOHS Number  of  ci 

Antrum^  diceaae " 

Epniia '■ 

Hare  Up 

Cleft  palate " 

Bueetliin  of  Inferior  dental  nerve   ...  " 

Ulcer " 

Dental  Cyit " 


INFIRMARY. 

No.  of  patientc  treated 7,789 

"          >>           "      for  diseases  of  te«th  and  Kums .   .  2,809 

"     sets  of  teetb  cleaned 1,497 

"     operations 19,981 

"    flllingt  —  gold 8,286 

"         "            amalgam i,0«» 

■'         "            oement 1,718 

"         •>            gutu  percba 3,660 

"       "           porcelain  inlayt 10 
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MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

SbRTICB   to    PATtBNTS. 

No.  of  «ets  of  artiflcial  teeth 278 

"           •'             "          "     repaired 181 

"     csaes  of  fractnred  jaw« 4d 

"      appliances  for  fraL-tured  js»i S3 

"      uleft  palate  appliancea 9 

"      Rplinta  for  cleft  palate  operatloDi 4 

*'      obtDratoTB  and  appllaDCei  for  cleft  palate*    ■   .   •  11 

"      appliances  for  no«e 1 

Practice  Work. 

No.  of  Betiof  artiQcial  teeth US 

"     Epliots  fur  fractured  javt 18 

"      vnlcanite  platei 28S 

"              "           "      rep^red 18 

"      angle  appliances 3 

Under  liie  direction  of  Profeseor  Smith  :  — 

No.  of  cases  of  irrcgnlarity  treated  and  corrected    ...  93 

"      appliances IT4 

"     articolaied  models  of  regnladng  CMes 13S 

"     ortboduntia  appliances,  pnctk-e  work ISl 

Under  the  direction  of  Aaat.  ProfesBor  Cooes  and  Dr.  Eldbed  :  ■ 
Sesvicb  to  PiTiwni. 

No.  of  crowoi  and  caps IDS 

"              "         "         repaired 15 

"      pieces  of  bridge  work 27 

"           "              "           repaired 7 

"      porcelain  Inlays 81 


PRiCTicK  Work. 

No.  of  crowns  and  caps 4S0 

"     bridges 180 

"      porcelain  tips S9 

"             "        inlays 56 

"     carTed  teeth  models 39 

The  summer  sen'ice  at  the  Infirmary  was  much  better  than  in 
previous  vacatioa  seasons.  The  Infirmary  was  open  daily,  except 
Sundays,  and  395  patients  were  treated  for  various  troubles  relating 
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to  the  teeth  and  mouth.  Of  the  cases  treated  thirteen  were  cases  of 
fractured  jaws.  The  Emergency  Coqjs  was  in  conBtant  attendance 
and  responded  to  many  calls  for  the  treatment  of  persons  suffering 
with  dental  troubles  in  homes  and  in  hospitals. 

Dr.  Cross  was  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry 
and  has  devoted  hie  entire  time  to  the  School.  Heretofore  two 
demonstrators  have  shared  this  work,  one  taking  charge  tn  the 
morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  This  cliange  has  proved 
so  beneficial  to  the  students  and  the  patients  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  School  can  soon  afford  to  extend  the  system  to  the  Operative 
Department. 

Sizty-siz  new  books  were  added  to  the  library  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  59fi  volumes  in  circnlation. 

To  the  Museam  have  been  added  six  pathol<^ical  specimens,  eight 
mechanical  specimens,  and  a  variety  of  animal  skulls  that  are  not 
yet  classified. 

Dr.  Potter  presented  to  the  School  a  valuable  collection  consisting 
of  ten  mounted  pbot<^apbe  representing  sections  through  the  teeth 
and  the  superior  maxilla. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Administrative  Board  which  provides  for 
h^her  entrance  examinations  is  an  important  step  towards  raising 
the  entrance  requirements  to  the  same  standard  as  that  for  entrance 
to  Harvard  College  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  act 
provides  that  in  June,  1904,  and  thereafter,  candidates  for  admisaion 
to  the  Dental  School  holding  a  degree  in  letters,  science,  or  medicine 
from  a  recc^nized  college  or  scientific  school,  or  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  for  admission  to  Harvard  CoU^e  or  any  other  reputable 
college  of  letters,  or  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  are  admitted 
without  examination.  All  other  candidates  must  offer,  from  the  fol- 
lowing list,  studies  amounting  to  16  points.  Sections  1,  2,  S,  4  are 
required.  Electives  may  be  chosen  from  Section  fi.  The  figure 
attached  to  each  study  indicates  the  relative  weight  (termed  points) 
which  may  be  given  to  it  in  determinii^  the  question  of  the  candi- 
date's fitness  for  admission. 

1.  EngUih  (4) 
S.   PhjncB  (2) 

3.  LmId  (4)  or  French  (2)  uid  EngUsb  and  American  HiRtoiy  (:9) 

or  French  [s)  and  Greek  and  Roman  Hiitor?  (2) 

or  Ocnnan  (3)  and  Elngliah  and  American  Hi8tot7  (2) 

or  German  (3)  and  Greek  and  Roman  Hiitoi?  (2) 

4.  lliearetical  and  Descriptive  (Inorganic)  Chemistry  and  Qnalitativc 

Analydi  (4} 
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In  fidditioD  he  wil)  be  obliged  to  offer  either :  — 

G.   Algebra  (2) 

Plane  Geometiy  (2) 

Or  any  two  of  the  following :  — 

Solid  Geometry  (2)  ;  Botany  (3) ;  Zoology  (2) 
Anahimy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene  (J) ;  Wood-working  (I) 
Blacknnithing  (2) ;  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Fitting  (1) 
HacMDe-tool  Work  (J) 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  year  by  members  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  were  aubseqaeutly  ptibliBhed :  — 

Physiological    resulte  of  operation  for    cleft   palate.     By  Profeoaor 

FiLLEBKOWN. 

A  hare-lip  Incision.     By  Professor  Fillebbown. 
A  contribndon  to  operadTc  orthodontia.     By  Professor  Smith. 
Porcel^n  inlays.     By  Professor  BriOOS. 

The  ethics  and  prosthetics  of  crown  and  bridge  work.     By  Professor 
Cooke.' 

Foreign  obserrations.     By  Dr.  Bradlet. 

Some  things  I  have  found  useful  in  practice.     By  Dr.  Stoddard. 

Which  shiOl  it  be,  M.D.  or  A.B.P    By  Dr.  Grakt. 

Winning  the  confidence  of  children.     By  Dr.  Wektwobth. 


EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  Dean. 
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THE  BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

To  TBK  PeBSIDBMT   OF  THE   UNIVERfllTr  : 

Sot,  —  I  reBpeotfully  sabmit  the  following  report  on  the  School  of 
Agiioultnre  and  Horticulture,  known  as  the  Bussey  Institution,  for 
the  yew  1901-02. 

The  improvement  noted  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  Dumber  and 
qnalit;  of  studentB  seeking  the  professional  instruction  which  the 
School  has  to  give  was  well  maintained.  Thirty-five  students  were 
ib  attendance,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Agricultural  Science  was 
conferred  npon  five  candidates  at  Commencemeat. 

Inatrnction  was  given  as  uaual  in  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Agri- 
cultural Natural  History,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Chemical 
Analysis,  and  in  Cattle  Breeding,  Cattle  Feeding,  and  Dairying. 
In  addition  to  these  standard  claases  a  new  course  in  "  UsthematioB 
and  Surveying  "  was  given  at  the  Bussey  Institution  to  students  of 
the  second  year,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Fox.  This  course  occupied  three 
afternoons  a  week  throughout  the  school  year.  It  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  students  and  was  most  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Hotlis,  the  instruments  and 
appliances  necessary  for  conducting  the  course  were  lent  to  the 
Bussey  Institution  by  the  Department  of  Engineering  at  Cambridge. 

One  Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  entitled  "Testing  for 
Hannose,"  by  F,  H.  Storer,  was  published. 

As  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  more  room  is  urgently  needed 
In  the  Stone  Building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  exercises 
of  the  School.  A  separate  fire-proof  building  for  the  library  also  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  necessity. 

F.  H.  8T0EER,  Dean. 
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THE  LIBKARY. 

To  THE   pRHaiDEST  OF  THE    UNTVEHSITT  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  iay  fifth  snoual  report  Od  the 
Library,  covering  the  yew  1901-02. 

Another  ye&r  of  generons  growth  in  our  coUectionB,  another  year 
of  administration  hampered  by  crowded  rooms,  overflowing  shelves 
and  ladle  of  the  desired  conveniences  for  study,  makes  more  pressing 
than  ever  before  the  ui^ent  necessity  of  a  new  library  building  or  of 
a  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  building.  That  this  is  also  the 
greatest  need  of  the  University  is  matter  of  common  remai^  and  the 
general  opinion  of  membera  of  the  University.  More  shelf  room  is 
needed  for  our  constantly  increasing  store  of  books,  but  still  greater 
is  our  need  of  better  conveniences  for  using  what  we  have.  The 
Library  is  at  the  focus  of  all  college  yrork  that  is  not  carried  on  in 
laboratories  ;  in  fact,  it  is  itself  the  laboratory  for  all  work  in  histori- 
cal, literary,  economic,  and  philosophic  fields,  while  it  also  gathers 
and  preserves  record  material  essential  to  the  students  of  science 
and  art.  Admirable  laboratoiies  equipped  with  abundant  materia 
and  apparatns  have  already  been  provided  for  most  of  the  scientiflo 
departments.  Equally  good  facilities  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
wori^ers  in  these  otber  fields,  both  professors  and  students;  audit 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  Harvard  Univereity  should  possess  a 
building  for  its  Library  as  perfectly  and  generously  adapted  to  its 
purpose  as  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

That  the  University  may  be  prepared  to  erect  such  a  building 
when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  appears,  the  Corporation,  at  the 
request  of  the  Library  Council,  on  December  31,  1901,  appointed  a 
Committee  to  study  the  Library's  needs.  This  Committee  consisted 
of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory,  Chairman,  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  and  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Arnold,  R.  S.  Morison,  and  Samuel  Henshaw,  librarians  respectively 
of  the  Law  School,  Divinity  School,  and  University  Museum.  The 
Committee  met  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  winter,  and  on  Hareh 
31,  1903,  presented  its  report  to  the  Corporation. 

With  your  permission  I  wilt  attempt  to  state  as  concisely  as  pos- 
sible the  results  of  the  Committee's  study.  Being  unhampered  by 
any  specified  limitations  as  to  expense,  the  Committee  was  free  to 
consider  what  was  in  itself  desirable  for  the  Library,  not  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  a  given  sum  of  money.     It  refr»ned  from 
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proposing  any  detailed  architectaral  plan,  and  from  making  any  final 
recommendatioD  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  changing  over  and 
enlarging  the  present  building  or  beginning  anew.  It  studied  simply 
what  the  needs  of  the  Library  were,  not  how  they  could  best  be  met, 
and  it  tried  to  present  these  needs  in  as  specific  a  form  as  possible. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  Committfie  invited  to  an  evening 
conference  in  Phillips  Brooks  House  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  tlie  Library  Staff, 
together  with  a  few  other  persons  interested,  and  sought  to  learn 
their  opinions  on  several  points  of  general  policy.  The  remarks 
made  at  this  meeting,  which  showed  on  .the  whole  a  surprising 
unanimity  of  opinion,  were  narefully  considered  by  the  Committee, 
and  were  made  the  basis  of  its  own  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  clear,  the  Committee  thought,  "  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  Harvard  Library  ought  not  to  be  a  policy  of 
disintegration  into  scattered  special  collections  (though  cases  of  such 
separation  already  exist  and  still  others  may  prove  desirable),  but  a 
policy  of  centralization,  and  that  therefore  ample  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  growth  and  use  of  this  central  collection." 

In  reganl  to  the  special  working  collections  now  scattei'ed  in  many 
buildings,  the  Committee  declared  that  "  the  greater  number,  perhaps 
all,  of  these  should  properly  be  placed  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
Central  Library,  each  in  a  separate  room  or  rooms  of  its  own,  to 
which  only  the  advanced  students  and  the  instructors  in  each  depart- 
ment would  ordinarily  have  access."  Facilities  of  this  kind  for 
conducting  research  in  close  connection  with  the  resources  of  the 
general  library  the  Committee  likened  to  the  laboratory  facilities 
provided  for  scientific  departments.  "  On  it,  in  their  opinion,  even 
more  than  on  any  increase  in  an  abundant  supply  of  well  selected 
books,  must  depend  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  continuance 
of  the  primacy  of  the  Harvard  Library  among  American  college 
libraries." 

In  regard  to  the  separation  of  "  lire  "  and  "  dead  "  books,  that  is 
of  books  frequently  need  and  those  seldom  wanted,  and  the  possible 
elimination  of  any  considerable  number  of  the  latter,  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  while  there  were  a  few  classes  of  books,  such  as 
out-of-date  acientiflc  text-hooks  and  treatises,  old  editions  of  ency- 
clopaedias and  other  reference-books,  school  editions  of  tlie  classics 
since  re-edited  in  better  form,  and  some  others,  where  judicious 
exchange  or  transfer  to  other  institutions  might  avoid  duplication 
and  bring  some  relief  to  crowded  shelves,  it  was  nevertheless  true 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  dead  books  "  constitute  in  one  way 
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or  another  the  record  of  human  thongbt,  expression,  action,  condi- 
tion or  dlacovery  "  and  are  therefore  "  the  original  sources  to  which 
students  of  philosophy,  literature,  history,  economics,  and  science 
turn  for  the  material  on  which  they  work."  The  Committee's  opinion 
was  therefore  clear  that  while  seeking  what  relief  it  could  get  from 
cooperation  with  neighhoring  libraries,  the  Harvard  Library  "  must 
maintain  and  administer  its  collections  nndimlnished  (with  incon- 
siderable exceptions)  —  collections  which  it  has  brought  together  at 
great  pains  and  expense  and  with  the  best  expert  advice." 

The  needs  of  the  Library  the  Committee  stated  in  the  following 
general  terms,  making  u&der  each  head  specific  recommendations  as 
to  dimensions,  seating  capacity,  BbelviDg,  ete. :  — 

"  1.  Two  or  more  lai^e  reading-rooms,  in  which  are  to  be  kept 
general  reference  books  and  current  periodicals,  and  reserved  books 
for  all  the  elementary  conraes  and  for  some  of  the  more  advanced 
courses"  i  — with  provision  for  500  readers,  and  shelving  for  S5,000 
volnmea. 

"  II.  A  series  of  rooms  of  moderate  size  having  as  far  as  possible 
the  privacy  and  attractiveness  that  belong  to  a  good  private  library, 
one  or  more  for  each  of  the  departmente  that  maintains  or  desires  to 
maintain  a  separate  working  reference  library  for  ito  advanced 
students.  Some  of  these  rooms  should  provide  the  regular  plaoes  of 
meeting  for  small  advanced  courses.  Opportunity  for  quiet  study 
should  also  be  pi-ovided  for  professors  and  visiting  scholars."  Rooms 
from  25  X  15  to  25  X  30  feet  in  size  wei-e  suggested. 

*'  III.  A  bookstack  substantially  like  the  present  one,  lat^  enough 
to  allow  the  reel  ass  ifl  cation  of  the  library  to  be  completed  and  to 
hold  the  accessions  of  at  least  the  next  ilfteen  or  twenty  years,  with 
definite  plans  for  future  enlargement."  The  Committee  suggested 
an  improvement  over  the  present  librai-y  stack  in  the  interest  of 
economy  of  space  and  proposed  to  provide  for  double  the  preeent 
capacity. 

"  IV.  Suitable  rooms  for  the  books  on  fine  aits  and  archaeol<^y, 
for  the  archives  and  other  historical  material  relating  to  the  College, 
for  manuscripts,  for  the  maps,  and  for  other  special  collections," 
For  these  sections  of  the  Library  and  for  newspspers,  the  ordinary 
stack-construction  is  unsuitable,  and  does  not  provide  either  for  safe 
preservation  or  for  convenient  use.  ^'  A  room  in  which  rare  and 
interesting  books  can  be  exhibited,  and  in  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  held  exhibitions  to  illustrate  special  subjects,  is  needed. 
Provision  should  likewise  be  made  for  the  care  of  special  collections 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  which  may  be  given  to  the  Library  and 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded." 

"  V.    Convenient  and  ample  administration  rooms." 

In  regard  to  these  last  I  need  not  enter  into  details,  bnt  will  simply 
refer  to  the  Committee's  i-e|>ort.     At  every  point  the  present  accom- 
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modation  has  become  inadequate,  and  larger  rooms  are  needed  for 
the  card  catalogue,  and  the  delivery  desk,  for  the  shelf  department, 
the  cataloguing  department,  and  the  order  department,  besides  rooms 
for  typewriters,  for  the  storage  of  duplicates  and  supplies,  for 
bicycles,  for  luneheon,  etc. 

The  cost  of  sucb  a  building  as  would  be  required  the  Committee 
estimated  would  be  not  less  than  $750,000.  A  few  words  the  Com- 
mittee added  on  the  importance  of  giving  architectural  distinction  to 
the  Library,  which  I  beg  to  quote,  since  it  ie  a  subject  about  which 
I  feel  strongly  myself .  "Not  only  should  the  new  Library  be  as 
perfect  in  plan  and  equipment  as  a  wise  and  generous  expenditure 
can  make  it;  it  should  also,  avoiding  any  display  of  costliness, 
possess  a  beauty  and  dignity  of  iia  own  both  within  and  without, 
that  it  may  be  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  all 
wbo  use  it.  .  Such  added  beauty  and  dignity  will  doubtless  increase 
tbe  cost  of  the  building,  but  the  Committee  earnestly  hopes  that  the 
means  to  make  the  library  complete  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
conveniences  of  daily  service  will  not  be  wanting." 

In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  Committee's  reoom- 
mendations,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  last  year.  "  For  relief 
we  can  only  look  to  some  lover  of  learning  who  unites  generosity 
toward  the  College  and  a  broad-minded  liberality  with  the  possession 
of  lat^  resources;  it  is  evident  that  our  needs  are  really  two  — 
ample  means  to  build  a  library  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose 
as  good  design  and  wise  expenditure  can  make  it,  and  an  increased 
endowment  to  meet  the  necessarily  larger  cost  of  administration  in 
the  larger  building." 

After  an  inten'al  of  four  years  the  publication  of  further  Biblio> 
graphical  Contributions  has  been  taken  up,  and  number  54,  A 
Bibliography  of  Justin  Winsor,  by  William  F.  Yust,  of  the  New 
York  State  Library,  was  issued  in  the  early  autumn  of  1902.  Others 
are  in  course  of  preparation.  Part  of  the  income  of  the  R.  M. 
Hodges  Fund,  amounting  to  about  $300  a  year,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  support  of  this  work. 

The  publication  in  December,  1901,  by  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Jr., 
at  his  own  expense,  of  the  letters  of  William  Weeks,  of  the  Class  of 
1775,  written  while  serving  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental  army, 
may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Library's  publications, 
since  these  letters  were  acquired  by  the  Library  last  year.  Mr. 
Bingham  printed  them  primarily  for  distribution  to  friends,  but 
agreed  to  send  twenty-five  copies  to  libraries  designated  by  us,  and 
n  addition  placed  a  small  number  on  sale. 
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The  accessions  to  the  libraries  of  the  University  for  the  year,  and 
the  preseDt  extent  of  each  are  shown  in  the  foliowing  table :  — 


a™„™.. 

«lSS" 

PnuDtanutlD 

TollUBth 

POMphlMa. 

Gore  Hall  (College  Ubnxj) 

1*,017 

6,069 

1,991 

S6 

66 

eo 

1,1!9 
131 
292 
208 
690 

6,917 

400,268 
67.5X2 
82,568 

2,862 
696 

4,800 
34,468 

2,766 
10,869 

8,012 

8,954 
34,924 

266,000 
6,825 
8,807 

8,580 
11.800 
28.194 

S.S68 
17,m 

6,130 

Divinity  School 

Miueam  of  Zoology 

Peabodj  Muaenm 

Total 

Department  Ubrariel 

80,691 
198 

Towl 

30,393 

607,148 

349,873;, 

Of  the  14,017  volnmes  added  to  the  Gore  Hall  collection,  7,400 
came  by  purchase  or  exchange,  1,959  as  the  result  of  binding  serial 
publications,  and  610  by  binding  pamphlets  separately,  while  the 
remainder,  4,648  volumes,  were  received  by  gift. 

17,679  pamphlets  have  been  received,  16,280  by  gift,  and  1,449 
by  purchase  or  exchange.  524  sheets  of  maps  have  been  added  to 
the  map  collection,  which  now  numbers  20,192  sheets.  Dr.  Malcolm 
Storer,  the  Curator  of  Coins,  reports  the  addition  of  139  pieces  to 
the  numismatic  collection. 

The  total  gifts  to  the  College  Library  during  the  yew  1901-02  and 
the  previous  Ave  years  have  been  as  follows  :  — 


Gnw  to  na  Couww 

LiBBABT. 

iaM-B7. 

i»I-... 

.»IM».  !   ,»^. 

IMO-OI. 

W1-4S. 

Volume. 

PMophleu 

6,048 

8,427 

2,64t> 
11,365 

7,096      11,860 
12,448      11,072 

4,749 
14,236 

4,648 
16,230 

Total.  .... 

13,475 

14,011 

19,644  ,   22,432 

18,984       a0.«78  1 

The  rate  at  which  the  Library  grows  shows  a  steady  increase. 
In  the  five  years,  1880  to  1885,  the  average  annnal  growth  of  the 
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Library  waa  about  9,100  volumes;  in  1885  to  1890,  9,800  volumes; 
in  1890  to  1895,  10,400  volumes;  in  1895  to  1900,  12,800  volumes  j 
while  the  additions  of  the  last  two  years  have  been  aboat  18,800 
and  14,000  volumes  reBpectively.  The  Library  has  doubled  in  size 
since  1881  and  quadrupled  eince  1861. 

Other  college  libraries  have  grown  even  more  rapidly  in  proportioD 
to  their  size.  Coruell's  255,000  volumes  have  doubled  since  1892 
and  quadrupled  since  1886 ;  Columbia,  with  300,000  volumes,  had 
only  half  that  number  in  1894,  and  one-fourth  as  many  so  recently 
as  1688.  This  prospect  of  indeflnite  accumulation  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate  can  not  be  faced  with  equanimity.  It  is  evident  that 
at  some  point  the  present  policy  of  mMotainii^  intact  the  accumula- 
tions of  a  large  library  must  be  modified.  Opinions  will  differ  as  to 
the  point  at  which  a  halt  in  the  increasing  rate  of  growth  should  be 
made.  It  may  be  at  a  million  volumes,  or  two  million  volumes, 
or  even  more ;  but  the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  demands  serious 
consideration.  One  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
suggestion  mode  at  a  conference  of  librarians  last  spring  during  aa 
informal  discussion  on  the  ultimate  condition  and  policy  of  the 
large  libraries,  — the  libraries  that  feel  under  obligation  to  preserve 
aa  records  immense  masses  of  printed  matter. 

It  was  suggested  that  in  several  great  centres  in  the  United  States 
storehouses  should  l>e  established  to  collect  and  preserve  the  books 
which  in  course  of  time  will  necesaarily  be  crowded  out  from  the 
libraries,  large  and  small,  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston,  for  instance,  in  some  place  where 
land  is  not  too  expensive  and  where  sufficient  isolation  to  iuBui-e  pi-o- 
tection  from  fire  can  be  had,  a  fire-proof  but  absolutely  plain  building 
with  compact  bookstack  could  be  erected,  of  small  size  at  first,  but 
capable  of  great  enlai^ment.  To  this  storebonse  would  be  seat 
from  time  to  time  the  overflow  from  the  Harvard  Library,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  Maseachusetts  State 
Library,  and  perhaps  from  other  libraries  large  and  small  all  over 
New  England.  Duplicates  received  from  these  sources  would,  for 
the  most  part,  be  rejected,  or  sold,  or  sent  to  some  other  depository, 
but  one  copy  at  least  of  every  book  received  would  be  retained  and 
made  accessible  to  the  few  persons  who  would  have  occasion  to  con- 
sult the  collections  so  deposited.  The  ex[>enBe  of  administration, 
divided  among  tiie  libraries  most  interested,  would  be  relatively  light, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building,  which  could  be  built  section  by  section 
as  required,  would  not  be  heavy.  The  relief  afforded  by  such  a  plan 
to  other  libraries,  which  are  constantly  crying  out  for  more  sheif- 
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room,  is  undeniable;  and  the  economy  of  preserving  only  one  copy 
of  books  of  the  kind  that  would  be  sent  to  eucb  a  storehouse  is  evi- 
dent ;  while  if  duplicates  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  works  that 
might  be  received  were  retained,  tbey  could  be  freely  leot  to  other 
libraries. 

The  proposal  is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  questions  of  support, 
of  adffiinistratiOD,  of  scope,  and  of  use  immediately  occur  and  are 
not  easy  to  settle  off  band,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  matter 
seriously  discussed  by  librarians.  If  found  practicable,  such  a 
policy  ought  to  be  deflnitely  entered  apoa  witfain  the  next  ten 
years.  I  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  no  bearing,  in  my  opinion, 
OD  the  immediate  need  of  this  Library  for  enlargement,  but  only  on 
the  ultimate  limit  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  on  the  plans  which  should 
be  made  for  the  more  distant  future. 

Among  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  are  the  following: 
a  gift  of  1500  from  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  of  Boston,  in  con- 
tinuatiou  of  earlier  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  bo(^s  on  Scandinavian 
literature  and  history  (a  part  of  the  sum  being  applied  this  year,  at 
the  donor's  desire,  to  a  concert  of  Danish  music  in  Sanders  Theatre) ; 
a  gift  of  ISOO  from  J.  Harvey  Treat,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence,  sapple- 
menting  an  earlier  gift  of  the  same  sum,  for  works  on  the  catacombs 
and  early  Chiistian  antiquities ;  a  gift  of  $250  from  Mr.  Alain  C. 
White,  of  the  Class  of  1902,  for  editions  of  Dante  and  works  relating 
to  him;  agiftof  (150  from  the  Dante  Society  for  the  same  purpose ; 
a  gift  of  150  from  Mr.  Harold  J.  Coolidge  (in  continuation  of  his 
previous  gift)  for  bo<^8  on  China ;  a  gift  of  $20  from  an  anonymous 
fnend  for  books  on  aeronautics;  gifts  amounting  to  $800  from 
Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge  for  further  increasing  the  coUections 
on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Slavic  countries  and  Morocco;  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  $1019.50  collected  by  Mr.  Edgar  H.  WeUs, 
of  the  Class  of  IS97,  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  English  litera- 
ture of  the  period  from  1660  to  1780";  subBcriptions  amounting  to 
$800  received  through  Mr.  John  F.  Moors  (Class  of  1883),  for  the 
special  reference  library  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Corporation  also  assigned  $1,000  from  the  Barthold  Schlesinger 
bequest  to  the  German  Department  for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
its  reference  library. 

Portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Classes  of  '53,  '56,  '57,  'GO,  '66, 
'67,  and  '69,  with  many  portraits  of  professors  and  views  of  the  Col- 

*  The  IJbmy  la  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Weill  for  loDg  continued  u>d  paint- 
taking  inreitiBBtiona  on  the  literature  of  tliit  period,  and  for  carefully  made  liMi 
of  worki  Tbich  it  would  be  deainible  to  acquire. 
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lege  accompanying  them,  have  been  received  from  members  of  those 
classes  to  be  placed  in  the  general  collection  of  Harvard  portraits, 
and  I  hope  that  portraite  of  other  clasBes  may  be  given  to  us  from 
time  to  tjme.  Later  portraits  of  Harvard  graduates  are  also  always 
acceptable. 

From  the  estate  of  Professor  E.  W.  Gurney,  we  have  received  a 
final  gift  of  1 ,288  volnmes  from  his  library,  following  two  other  large 
and  valuable  instalments  received  some  years  ago. 

Professor  Norton  has  placed  in  the  Library  several  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscripts  of  James  Rcissell  Lowell's  works,  and  intends 
eventually  to  make  this  Library  the  depository  of  all  the  Lowell 
papers  in  his  hands.  The  Library  already  has  the  letters  of  Charles 
Sumner  and  the  extensive  manuscript  collections  and  private  papers 
of  President  Sparks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  papers  of  other 
distinguished  sons  of  Har\'ard  may  eventually  find  a  place  here  where 
they  may  be  sure  of  receiving  constant  and  loyal  care. 

Miss  Anna  Q.  A.  Parsons,  of  Roxbury,  has  presented  two  inter- 
esting water-colors  made  between  1805  and  1810  and  long  in  the 
possession  of  her  father,  Nehemiab  Parsons.  One  is  taken  from 
near  the  old  Holmes  house  and  shows  the  College  buildings,  the 
buildings  in  Har\'ard  Square,  and  the  unenclosed  Common  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  other  from  a  position  in  front  of  Cbriat  Church  looks 
across  the  Common  and  includes  the  bonses  from  the  Waterhouse 
house  on  the  left  to  the  Holmes  house  on  the  right. 

From  Col.  John  Glas  Sandeman,  of  Whin  Hurst,  HayUng  Island, 
England,  the  Library  has  received  thirty-one  original  sketches  by 
Frank  Vizetelly,  the  artist  and  war  correspondent  of  the  London 
Illostrated  News,  wbo  served  his  paper  within  the  Confederate  lines 
during  the  American  Civil  War.  His  drawings,  from  which  the  cuts 
in  the  News  were  made,  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  scenes  por- 
trayed, while  the  artist's  hurried  pencil  notes  on  the  back  describe 
persons  and  events. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Rice  of  Grange  Erin,  Douglas,  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
has  sent  to  the  Library  two  historical  documents  of  great  interest, 
tbe  US.  journals  of  Capt.  Henry  Hamilton,  British  Governor  of 
Detroit  from  1774  and  later  Governor  of  Bermuda  and  Antigua. 
One  is  the  contemporary  account  of  his  expedition  from  Detroit 
to  Fort  St.  Vincent  (Vincennes)  which  he  captured  in  December, 
1778,  to  be  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  in 
the  following  February,  when  he  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  Va.,  and 
suffered  very  harsh  treatment.  A  report  made  by  Capt.  Hamilton 
after  his  return  to  England  is  now  in  the  Ottawa  archives  and  has 
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been  printed  id  the  Michigan  I^oneer  ColIectiouB,  but  the  journal 
itself,  full  of  vivid  detail,  has  never  seen  the  light.  The  second 
document  is  a  volnnie  of  reminiscences  written  in  1792,  covering  his 
service  at  several  posts  in  England  in  1755-56,  his  embarkation  tfx 
America  vitb  the  58th  regiment,  his  account  of  tlie  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  his  visit  to  Boston,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  in 
the  following  winter,  his  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec 
(1759),  his  life  at  a  nunnery  on  garrison  duty  during  the  winter, 
the  fiubeeqiient  attack  of  ttie  French  by  whom  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  April,  1760,  his  detention  in  Montreal,  his  Journey  to  New  Y<fflc 
to  be  exchanged,  and  finally  his  departure  in  the  autumo  of  1761 
with  the  expedition  which  captui'cd  Martinique  and  Havana.  Mrs. 
Rice  liae  also  sent  a  number  of  letters,  eketches  by  Hamilton,  and 
miniature  portraits  of  Hamilton  and  hie  wife.  The  two  journals  it 
is  proposed  to  publish  as  a  special  publication  of  the  Library. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases  of  tlie  year  may  be  noted  a 
further  collection  of  about  700  volumes  which  had  belonged  to  Count 
Riant,  but  had  been  omitted  from  the  main  library  received  two 
years  ago;  about  125  volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  Sicily, 
bought  with  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  Library  Council  i 
several  editions  of  Tasso  and  a  number  of  recent  commentaries  to 
round  out  the  Tasso  collection  received  with  the  Riant  books ;  a  col- 
lection of  Russian  pamphlets  relating  to  Nihilism,  published  at 
Geneva;  some  fifty  volumes  on  the  history  of  printing,  mostly  in 
Dutch ;  thirty  French  cartularies,  bonght  for  the  immediate  purpose 
of  providing  material  for  the  study  of  early  French  linguisdca,  but 
also  of  importance  as  historical  records ;  a  number  of  books  on  the 
gypsies,  many  of  them  from  the  library  of  R.  von  Lowa,  an 
authority  on  the  subject ;  a  remarkable  collection  of  early  editions 
of  Swift,  mainly  from  the  library  of  Col.  Francis  Grant,  including 
first  editions  of  Gulliver's  Travels  and  the  Drapier  Letters ;  first  edi- 
tions of  other  18th  century  writers,  including  Richardson,  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  and  a  set  of  the  original  numbers  of  the  "Tatler"; 
also  over  70  quarto  plays  of  the  17th  and  I8th  centuries,  picked  up 
in  England  by  Professor  George  P.  Baker.  Of  other  single  volumes 
or  sets,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important :  the  Proceed- 
tngs  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Greographical  Society,  of  Amsterdam,  1872- 
1900;  the  Indische  Gids,  1879-97,  perhaps  the  moat  important 
Dutch  periodical  publication;  the  Monnmenta  Hungariae  histories, 
56  volumes,  to  complete  a  partial  set  received  in  the  Riant  libraty; 
the  RuBskaya  Starina,  of  St.  Petersbui^,  1870-99,  100  volumes; 
the  Vari^t^s  sinolc^iques,  published  in  China  from  1892  to  I90I, 
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relatii^  to  a  variety  of  Chinese  subjects ;  Ttaeal's  Records  of 
Cape  Colony  and  Records  of  South-eastern  Africa,  15  volumes; 
Assemaun's  Codex  Litui'gicus,  13  volumes,  quarto,  a  photographic 
reprodnction  of  the  edition  of  1749-56;  B&laquer'B  Uistoria  de  la 
Cataluna,  1885-87,  11  volumes;  Juan  de  la  Concepcion's  Historia 
general  de  Philipinas,  Manila,  1788-92,  14  volumes;  Tellez's  His- 
toria geral  de  Ethiopia,  1660,  a  work  of  great  rarity  (this  copy 
from  the  Heber  library),  and  supposed  to  be  the  unaclcnowledged 
source  of  many  of  Bmce's  statements  in  regard  to  his  African 
travels;  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  by  Kante- 
mir;  a  Latin  manuscript  on  vellum  of  the  15th  or  early  16th 
century,  containing  an  important  text  of  Tacitus,  beside  other 
classical  texts;  the  Encyclopaedia  Cambrensis,  11  volumes  (in 
Welsh) ;  Martin  and  Cahier's  Monographic  de  la  cath^drale  de 
Bouses;  Magherini-Grraziani's  L'arte  &  Cittd  di  Castello;  Kip 
and  Knyffe'B  Nouveau  th4&tre  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  1713-16,  a 
collection  of  important  plates  representing  English  buildings  and 
countiy  places ;  Halliwell's  great  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  16 
volumes,  folio  (the  last  two  works,  with  some  flrst  editions  of 
American  authors,  were  bought  with  part  of  the  gift  of  the  Satur- 
day Club  of  Boston);  Howell's  Londinopolis,  1657;  and  the  full 
orchestra  scores  of  Wagner's  Lohengrin  and  Rienzi.  Many  diction- 
aries and  grammars  of  the  less-known  languages  have  been  added  to 
our  shelves  in  continuation  of  systematic  purchases  in  this  field  made 
last  year. 

A  library  devoted  to  Education  has  a  place  in  this  list  for  the  first 
time.  This  library  consists  of  two  parts,  works  on  education  and 
text-books,  the  latter  being  for  the  most  part  given  by  their  pub- 
lishers and  forming  an  exhibit  useful  not  only  to  students  in  the 
University  but  to  teachers  in  general,  who  are  invited  to  visit  and 
examine  the  collection  on  Saturdays.  The  books  are  classified  by 
subjects. 

The  Lowell  Memorial  library  now  includes  the  books  from  Mr. 
Lowell's  library  which  were  bought  by  subscription  two  years  ago. 
The  German  library  is  to  be  greatly  enlai^ed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Schlesinger  bequest,  orders  for  about  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
books  having  been  placed  during  the  summer.  The  Music  library 
has  been  nearly  doubled,  the  result  of  a  special  appropriation  by  the 
Corporation,  The  Lowell  library  and  the  Engineering  library  both 
had  to  be  reclassified,  while  a  new  classification  and  numbering  bad 
to  be  provided  for  the  Education  library.  All  of  this  was  done  by 
Mr.  McDaniel,  who  had  to  be  withdrawn  for  this  purpose  from  work 
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in  the  shelf  departmeDt.  Whea  Mr.  McDaniel  left  ne  to  take  & 
position  in  the  library  of  the  Bar  AsBociation  in  New  York,  the  work 
on  the  EducatioD  library  was  continued  by  Mr.  Runo. 


SPKCIAL   KEFERENCB    LIBRABIES. 

The  present  extent  of  these  libraries  is  as  follows  : 


. 

Ferma- 

.^ 

ToBU. 

1.  Chendcftl  Lab.    Boyltien  HcUl 

8.  Phjiical  l*b.    Jtferto),  Fkyt.  Lab 

i.  O«alogi»l  Lab.                   Do.               

SSfi 

2B 
686 

119 

*7a 

S48 
278 

8,eo» 

3,266 

ses 

1,J8« 
847 

4,260 

1,427 
638 

2,466 
904 

1,161 
429 
86 

6,788 
999 
680 

4,196 

8S6 
717 
94 
S9 

84,924 

966 
867 
184 

280 
176 

1*7 
17 

90 
6 

17 

80 
17 
611 

41 
10 

1.6*1 
S96 
710 
119 
702 
524 
878 

8,766 

8,988 
891 

1,184 
863 

4,860 

1,488 
688 

2,*66 
921 

1,161 
609 
68 

6,2*4 
299 
621 

4,196 

886 
787 
94 
69 

9.  HiMory.     Harvard  HaU  R.  R 

10.  United  SUUei  Hirtorj.    Harvard  Hall  S.  R.  .   . 

11.  PoUtdcal  Economy.                      Do. 

15.  Bociml  Qneitioiu.                            Do.                .   . 
13.  Child  Memorid  {EngH.h).      Warrtn  Houtt  .   . 

16.  (Jennui.                                               Do.            .   . 

16.  French.                                                Do.            .    . 

17.  Sinitrit.                                              Do. 

SO.  AGning  and  Metellorgj.     RotA  Laboratory  .   . 

as.  Fhllotophy  (Piychol.  Lab.).    Dane  HaU  .   .  . 
25.  F1neArti(incl.GnkyuidIUTid«llCo1l.).     fOgg 

86.  Architectnre.     Robiiuon  HaU 

38.  The  Study.     nUlipi  Brook,  Houie 

ToUU 

2,804 

87,788 

Although  these  Ubraries  have  been  regarded  as  offshoots  of  the 
Central  Library  and  are  in  most  cases  under  the  immediate  saper- 
vision  of  the  Central  Library,  it  has  been  the  general  policy  not 
to  spend  library  funds  for  their  increase.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
libraries  in  German,  Music  and  Education  during  the  post  year, 
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they  have  been  provided  for  bj  apeciat  appiopriatione,  Bubacrip- 
tiona  or  gifts. 


tISK  OF   BOORS    IN   THE   COLLEGE    LtBRARy. 

The  foliowii^  table  shows  the  use  of   books  at  Gore  Hall  i 
1901-02  as  compared  with  previous  years;  — 


irnorBoola. 

,»«.. 

UM-ST. 

1MT-M. 

im-m. 

IMMW. 

IMD-Ol. 

IMI-OI. 

1.  Book*  lent    .... 

8.  Uwd  in  the  building 
(B«»)rd«l™oBly.) 

69,781 
28.380 

fi9,6U 
32,96B 

61,278 

87,017 

68,006 
26,B96 

68,712 
88,716 

63,673 
24,180 

.i»,448 
28,683 

Touls 

82,011 

88,676 

88,889 

88,600 

87.427 

87,868 

81,036 
13,694 

T>rd  Hail  Beadii^ 

9,288 

11,988 

18,046 

13,460 

13,666 

The  sudden  decrease  in  the  number  of  books  loaned  is  anejpected 
and  diffionlt  to  account  for.  The  opening  of  an  attractive  and  well- 
stocked  library  in  the  Harvard  Union  would  naturally  moke  some 
difference  in  the  borrowing  from  the  College  Library,  but  I  should 
not  have  anticipated  so  large  a  change  from  this  cause  alone.  I  am 
unable,  however,  to  trace  any  other  disturbing  element,  though  there 
may  always  be  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  way  in  which  certain 
of  the  lai^e  courses  are  conducted,  re4]uiring  more  or  less  use  of  the 
library.  If  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  falling  off  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Union,  it  is  striking  evidence  of  tbe  greater  pleasure 
to  be  had  in  picking  out  one's  own  books  from  well  selected  open 
shelves,  even  though  the  books  must  be  read  on  the  premises,  than  in 
sending  for  them  by  messenger  after  searching  in  a  card  catalogue, 
though  the  stock  to  select  from  be  larger  and  though  the  books  may 
be  taken  to  one's  own  room  and  kept  for  a  month.  It  should  also 
be  remembered  that  loans  from  the  Collie  Library  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  with  the  growth  and  use  of  department  and  special  refer- 
ence libraries,  with  the  increase  and  improvement  of  club  libraries 
in  general,  and  with  more  free  access  to  the  shelves  in  the  College 
Library  itself. 

Of  tbe  constant  use  of  the  reserved  books  in  the  reading-room, 
and  of  the  collectiODS  of  reference  books,  periodicals,  and  United 
States  documents,  freely  accessible  to  all,  no  record  is  possible. 
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The  extent  of  these  open  coIlectionB  and  their  growth  is  shown 
in  the  following  table :  — 


MB-^. 

UM-W. 

18W-00. 

ItOO-Ol. 

1001-01. 

Bonnd  Periodicals 

Reference  Booki 

IJ.  S.DocumenU 

S,S1» 

8,853 
8,117 
3,S93 

3,275 

8,344 
3,6M 

3,876 
4,334 

10,134 
3,887 

8,140 
4,836 

10,567 
4,698 

3,310 
4,398 
10,141 
4,389 

Total 

I»,376 

19.426 

21,630 

33,690 

S3,13S 

The  number  of  bound  periodicals  keeps  abont  the  same  because 
the  shelf  room  for  them  is  limited,  and  as  the  collection  receives  its 
necessary  yearly  increase,  ono  set  after  another  has  to  be  removed 
to  the  stack.  The  number  of  United  States  documents  has  dimin- 
ished for  the  same  reason.  The  shelves  were  badly  overcrowded 
and  relief  has  been  obtained  by  picking  out  and  withdrawing  the 
volumes  belonging  to  the  more  bulky  series,  such  as  the  Rebellion 
record,  the  Geological  Survey  reports  and  the  like  sets  which  are  not 
naturally  sought  in  this  collection  and  can  be  made  more  available 


The  books  shelved  in  the  reading-room,  tt^ether  with  those  in  the 
various  special  reference  libraries  in  Harvard  Hall,  Warren  House, 
and  elsewhere,  amount  altogether  to  about  60,000  volumes  to  which 
direct  access  can  be  had  by  all  students  to  whom  they  are  of  value. 
In  addition  the  library  of  the  Harvard  Union  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
bers over  fl,000  books,  mainly  literature,  bi<^p«phy,  history,  travel 
and  sport. 

Cards  of  admission  to  different  sections  of  the  book-stack  continue 
to  he  given,  on  recommendation  of  an  instructor,  to  all  advanced 
students  who  need  to  go  directly  to  the  shelves  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation in  connection  with  their  work.  Such  students  have  the  same 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  study  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
Library,  in  their  chosen  departmente,  that  the  officers  of  instruction 
enjoy.  The  use  of  these  cards  of  admission  to  the  book-stack  is 
shown  in  the  followiug  table  :  — 
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ADMUaOH  TO  TRI  BOOK-SlMIK. 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hiitory 

63 

9 

5 
68 
» 
13 

3 
IS 

36 

4 

68 
41 
6 

IS 

84 

11 

18 
41 

8 

51 

33 

34 
90 
52 
11 
3 
9 
2 
14 

78 
43 

38 
90 

eo 

19 
5 

12 
S 
2 

112 

30 

33 
86 
70 
19 

13 
i 
3 

81 
36 

33 
74 
58 
32 
1 
13 
7 
9 
IB 

90 
37 

6G 

80 
70 

z 

16 

4 
IG 
S 

Art  and  Arehaeol.   (inclndiog 

PoUtJc-1  Economy 

Education    

Publ.  of  Learned  Societies  .   . 

209 

SOS 
*,601 

210 
4,881 

399 

6,750 

865 
6,836 

370 
8,898 

350 
6,067 

416 

5,551 

B  301,  not  416,  becaiue  the 
use  different  part«  of  the 


The  Dumber  of  individualB  admitted  ^ 
same  person  often  receives  permission  t 
book' stack. 

The  number  of  students  who  take  books  from  the  Library,  and 
their  relation  to  the  whole  number  connected  with  the  Cambridge 
departments  of  the  University,  is  shown  in  the  last  three  years  and 
at  previous  ten-year  intervals  in  the  following  table  :  — 


Bruomntar 

1««». 

1S14-«S. 

!»«.. 

1«HM». 

lM»-Ot. 

I«.i^. 

20 

!! 

IE 

i 

t 

P 

i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Divinity  .   .   . 

16 

26 

26 

60 

40 

27 

27 

28 

24 

ST 

82 

Law     .... 

139 

63 

I5t 

12S 

401 

176 

fllf 

3*1 

641 

346 

62t 

2Sfi 

ScienUflc    . 

29 

21 

2E 

21 

30f 

144 

496 

318 

601 

234 

54t 

227 

Resident  Grad. 

66 

18 

7C 

6! 

34! 

204 

31f 

289 

337 

294 

301 

348 

Senior  Class  . 

162 

109 

191 

17( 

327 

318 

3U 

367 

3Si 

30f 

34G 

836 

JodIotCIms  . 

169 

9B 

231 

316 

sii 

336 

39! 

311 

m. 

30S 

412 

814 

Sophom.  Class 

208 

134 

366 

32C 

425 

823 

608 

380 

536 

431 

633 

410 

Fieslim.  aass 

197 

108 

265 

206 

89J 

336 

+9t 

808 

637 

364 

66] 

363 

Sp.  Stodents  . 

969 

666 

1313 

m. 

168 
3671 

127 
1908 

194 
3360 

145 
2176 

161 
3501 

112 

2808 

141 
3498 

96 
2351 

Total.   .   . 
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The  flactuatioQS  in  tiiie  table  continae  as  naual,  and  are  hard  to 
nnderstaud.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  decline  in  tJie  total  regietra- 
tion  of  students  from  the  figure  of  laat  year  is  lesa  in  proportion  than 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  books  borrowed.  The  use  by  members 
of  the  Senior  class  comes  up  from  its  lowest  recorded  figure  the  pre- 
vious year  (79  percent.)  to  almost  its  highest  point,  94  per  cent., 
while  of  the  Junior  class  only  76  per  cent,  were  registered  at  the 
Library,  which  is  nearly  the  lowest  proportion  recorded.  The  regis- 
tration from  other  classes  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year, 
but  during  the  last  five  years  the  r^stration  of  the  Sophomore  class 
has  varied  from  68  per  cent,  to  87  per  cent.,  and  of  the  Freshman 
class  from  56  to  80  per  cent.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  more  men  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  free  to  use  one  of  the  best  and  largest  libraries  in  the 
country,  and  do  not  take  more  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
books  and  subjects  outside  the  circle  of  their  daily  studies.  One 
reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  pressure  of  work  that  they  are  directly 
engaged  in  ;  a  second  reason  is  the  variety  and  richness  of  other  out- 
side interests  which  engi-oss  their  attention,  and  a  third  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  the  books  placed  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Library  are 
presented  as  a  working  collection  simply,  being,  outside  of  reference 
tK>oks,  those  which  instnictora  have  aaked  should  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  students  in  connection  with  their  college  work.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  library  would  reach  more  men  and  exercise  a  wider 
influence  if  the  reading-room  collection  to  which  students  have  access 
were  a  more  comprehensive  collection,  comprising  the  best  books  on 
all  subjects  instead  of  simply  those  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  collie  courses.  The  collection  wonld,  of  course,  include  all  the 
latter,  but  it  would  add  to  them  books  whose  value  lay  in  other 
directions,  and  would  thus  become  not  merely  a  working  collection  of 
reference  books,  but  a  well  selected  comprehensive  library.  Such  a 
plan  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  present  reading-room  on  account 
of  lack  of  wall-space,  and  there  would  always  be  difflculties  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  needs  which  the  present  system  of  i-eserved  books  meets 
BO  well.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  library  of  the 
Harvard  Union  has  begun  to  offer  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a 
collection,  and  especially  in  fields  which  the  College  reading-room 
has  not  attempted  to  occnpy. 

The  use  of  the  Library  by  students  of  Radcliffe  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  In  onr  present  building  only  very  meagre  opportu- 
nities for  reading  can  be  afforded  to  Radciilfe  students,  but  a  messen- 
ger comes  to  the  Library  daily  to  take  to  Radcliffe  College  books 
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Bent  for  by  the  students.  Since  the  lending  of  reserved  books 
ceased  in  1896,  and  with  the  growth  of  RadelilTe'B  own  libr&ry, 
borrowing  from  the  College  Library  has  naturallj'  declined. 


IWMII 

im^ 

IBM-OT. 

IWI-M 

13- 
1,273 

.^ 

IMMI. 

.*..-« 

Borroven    .... 
Books  borrowed  .    . 

166 
1,672 

Ififi 

1,602 

167 
1.820 

146 
1,191 

121 
1,126 

US 
953 

126 
S46 

Id  the  course  of  the  year  the  temporary  nse  of  the  Library  has 
been  granted  to  155  persons  not  connected  with  the  University,  who 
have  come  to  Cambridge  for  purposes  of  study.  As  in  other  years 
frequent  applications  for  the  loan  of  books  have  been  received  from 
other  libraries,  especially  college  libraries,  and  from  scholars  in  dis* 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Library  has  sent  away  644  volumes 
in  response  to  these  requests.  No  instance  of  loss  or  injury  hag 
occurred,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  convenience  of  college  officers 
and  of  other  scholars  in  Cambridge  has  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  temporary  withdrawal  of  these  volumes. 

The  Sunday  use  of  the  reading-room  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  room  is  open,  to  readers  only,  every  Sunday  in  term- 
time  from  one  to  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon. 


BDHiuTtrn. 

IW«.. 

,.««,, 

iM«-eT. 

1«WT-M. 

im^. 

WW-00. 

IMM-Ol. 

WOl-M. 

Sandajs  open  .   .    . 
UreTB 

HigbertNo 

86 

3,63+ 

100 

131 

2i 

2,369 

»« 

140 

36 

6,010 

143 

327 

36 
4,636 

132 
297 

36 

5,098 

145 

360 

36 

4,B46 

188 

236 

86 

6,471 
156 
336 

36 

4,909 

136 

236 

The  decline  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  use  of  the  Library  was  to 
have  been  expected,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Harvard 
Union  offers  a  pleasant  place  for  both  reading  and  writing  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  When  the  Library  was  first  opened  on  Sunday  in 
October,  1880,  the  intention  was  not  to  provide  the  means  for 
Sunday  work,  but  to  furnish  a  place  where  Sunday  afternoon  could 
be  agreeably  and  profitably  passed,  there  being  at  the  time  no  other 
opportunities  of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reading-room 
is  now  used  mainly  for  college  work,  rather  than  for  recreation,  and 
a  petition  was  received  last  January,  signed  by  a  considerable  num< 
ber  of  students,  asking  that  the  reading-room  might  be  open  in  the 
evening  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  those  men  who 
wished  to  read  on  Sunday  might  be  at  home  or  out  of  doors  during 
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the  afternoon,  and  do  their  reading  in  the  evening.  After  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  did  not  seem  desirable  to  open  the 
Library  in  the  ereaiDg  instead  of  the  afternoon,  since  in  the  after- 
noon books  may  be  called  for  from  the  stack,  and  officers  of  the 
University  may,  if  they  please,  have  the  ase  of  the  stack,  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  evening;  and  there  was  objection  to 
keeping  the  reading-room  open  in  the  evening  in  addition  to  the 
afternoon,  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  unnecessary  increase  of 
Sunday  labor.  Those  who  are  in  chai|^  of  the  reading-room  during 
the  evening  and  on  Sunday  are  already  as  constantly  employed  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  any  further  burden 
put  upon  them. 

SHBLP   DEPARTHEHT. 

Mr.  Frank  Carney,  who  has  charge  of  the  current  work  of  the 
shelf  department,  reports  11,999  volumes  pennanently  located  in  the 
stack  duiing  the  year,  10,213  added  to  classes  previously  arranged, 
and  1,786  newly  classified,  making  294,996  volumes  so  placed  of 
the  entire  Gore  Hall  collection. 

The  newly  classified  sections  are  the  following :  — 

VohUM*. 

Morocco,  hiatoiy,  travel,  etc B7 

AoBtria,  hiilory,  travel,  etc 781 

Edacatloiul  Pcriodicali 948 


The  staff  of  the  shelf  department  has  now  been  reduced  to  practi- 
cally its  lowest  limits,  and  not  much  headway  in  reclassification  can 
be  expected  until  an  enlai^ement  of  the  building  gives  increased 
shelf  capacity.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  above 
do  not  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  year,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  books  relating  to  Education  have  heen  arranged,  but  the  work 
not  being  yet  complete,  they  are  not  included  in  the  record  of  woik 
done. 

The  books  on  Austrian  history  had  previously  been  placed  with 
German  history,  and  no  suitable  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
somewhat  complicated  arrangement  of  a  subject  which  includes  so 
many  different  races  and  interests.  The  incorporation  of  a  large 
number  of  books  received  in  the  Riant  library  was  the  occasion  for 
working  over  the  classification  of  these  books.  The  Slovak  collec- 
tion, brought  tc^ether  by  Professor  Wiener  in  the  summer  of  1901, 
has  also  been  ananged,  but,  like  the  books  on  Edacation,  is  not  yet 
.  counted.     During  the  snmmer,  by  employing  extra  labor,  the  set  of 
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United  States  documenta  waa  overhauled,  and  the  aerial  nnmbering 
latel;  adopted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Washington 
and  osed  in  all  indexes  and  catalogues  now  published,  was  applied  to 
the  volumes,  bo  that  reference  is  more  direct  and  easy  than  before. 
Improvements  in  the  shelving  were  carried  ont,  and  the  crowding  of 
the  collection  relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain  long  sets  to 
shelves  in  the  book- stack. 

In  order  to  gain  a  little  free  space,  it  was  decided  to  ofFer  to  the 
Boston  Medical  Library,  on  deposit,  the  larger  part  of  the  medical 
collection  of  the  Library,  to  which  very  few  additions  of  recent  books 
had  been  made  for  many  years.  Before  sending  the  books  away,  I 
examined  them  carefully  in  order  to  retain  in  the  Library  any  which 
it  might  be  undesirable  to  part  with,  and  I  was  interested  to  find  how 
many  there  were  which  had  some  claim  on  our  continned  hospitality. 
The  local  medical  journals,  for  example,  have  local  historical  materiid 
and  biographical  matter ;  tbe  medical  statistics  of  armies  and  books 
on  the  diseases  of  a  certain  campaign  have  an  historical  valne  to  the 
military  student ;  works  on  comparative  anatomy  are  wanted  by  the 
zoSlogists ;  books  by  Harvard  professors  and  Boylston  Prize  Disser- 
tations should  be  kept  to  fill  ont  our  Harvard  collection ;  books  on 
the  construction  and  organization  of  hospitals  may  be  of  interest 
both  to  the  architect  and  to  the  student  of  social  science ;  those  on 
tbe  Bti-ucture  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  and  their  derangements 
are  needed  by  the  psychologist ;  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Harvey, 
Sydenham,  etc.,  are  standard  works  to  which  any  student  of  litera- 
ture or  history  may  have  occasion  to  refer;  volumes  of  medical 
essays  frequently  contain  historical  or  bi<^raphical  articles  and 
others  of  a  popular  character ;  old  books  of  materia  medica  contain 
curious  accounts  of  extraordinary  customs  (such  books  are  Schroeder's 
Zodlogia,  1659,  and  the  Secrets  of  Alexis,  1562).  AH  works  on 
anatomy  and  physiolt^y,  including  hygiene  and  dietetics,  properly, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  belong  in  this  library,  courues  on  these  subjects 
and  on  zoology  being  given  in  Cambridge,  btit  I  have  felt  obliged 
for  the  present  to  send  away  all  but  the  latest  and  most  authoritative 
ones  along  with  those  of  a  strictly  medical  character.  The  booke 
finally  discarded  and  sent  to  Boston  were  3,570  volumes,  and  these 
the  Medical  Library  has  agreed  to  receive  on  deposit,  the  expense  of 
new  shelving  for  their  accommodation  being  equally  divided  between 
that  library  and  this  librat'y.  The  books  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time,  but  I  think  there  is  no  probability  that  we  shall  ever  want  to 
recall  those  that  relate  to  purely  medical  subjects.  It  is  a  step 
toward  the  cooperation  between  different  libraries  of  the  same  vicinity 
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which  is  theoretically  bo  attractive  and  practically  90  difficult  to  adopt 
on  any  extensive  scale. 

The  work  of  the  sbetf  department  has  for  several  years  been 
carried  on  in  two  distinct  parts  of  the  Library,  under  conditions 
at  once  inconvenient  and  unhealthful.  All  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment haa  lately  been  transferred  to  the  bay  on  the  west  side  of  the 
West  Stack,  a  space  which  had  been  left  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers.  Here  the  work  of  the  department  can  be  carried  on  to  good 
advanta^,  and  is  no  more  crowded  than  are  all  the  other  administra- 
tive departments  of  the  Library.  The  rapid  filling  up  of  our  shelves 
makes  necessary  a  constant  shifting  of  books,  and  donbling  on  the 
same  shelf  has  occasionally  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  long  sets. 

Mr.  Carney  reports  the  loss  of  104  volumes  during  the  year, 
equally  di\-ided  between  the  book- stack  and  the  open  shelves. 
43  volumes  missing  at  the  last  examination  have  been  found  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Our  net  loss  for  the  last  nineteen  years 
has  been  an  average  of  47  volumes  a  year.  The  usual  examination 
of  the  shelves  was  carried  on  thi'oughout  the  year  and  covered  about 
335,000  volumes.  One  complete  examination  and  comparison  with 
the  Bhelf-lists  occupied  two  men  and  two  boys  a  little  over  a  month 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  greater  part  of  the  library  was 
examined  twice  beside  this  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  misplace- 
ments on  the  shelves. 

CATALOtiUE    DEPARTMENT. 

On  May  21,  1902,  the  Catalogue  Department  was  placed  in  the 
immediate  chaise  of  Mr.  T.  Franklin  Currier,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Library  staff  since  November,  1894. 

The  work  of  the  Department  as  compared  with  previous  years  is 
roughly  shown  by  the  following  table :  — 


Title*  cKUlogucd 

for  College  Librarj  .   , 
for  IJpparimentB,  etc.  , 


Total 11,310  I  ia,000     U,363 

Cards  addiil  tu  Cutalogue   .    21,282    25,098    22,»95 


I  IMO-01. 


26,0S6  .  80,303  31,419 


16.435 
li,5&4 


Last  yeai-'s  count  of  titles  (24,169)  was  swelled  by  the  11,500 
titles  catalt^ned   by  abbre\'iated  methods,  a  measure  made  neces- 
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flary  V>y  the  large  accessions  of  the  last  three  years.  The  accesBions 
still  contiaue  to  exceed  what  the  staff  can  deal  with  in  a  final  and 
satisfactory  manner,  but  only  2,936  titles  have  been  added  to  the 
"  partially  catalogued  "  collection,  while  the  titles  fully  catali^ed 
(excluding  analytical  entries)  number  9,226  against  6,727  of  the 
previous  year  and  6,539  of  the  year  before.  This  shows,  I  believe, 
a  gi-atifying  iucrease  in  efUciency,  since  there  has  been  but  a  very 
moderate  increase  in  the  size  of  the  staff. 

The  increase  in  work  done  for  the  department  libraries  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  large  number  of  test-books  (about  3,000)  cata- 
logued for  the  Education  library.  A  rough  record  of  these  had 
already  been  made,  so  that  the  work  required  was  much  less  than 
it  would  otliei-wise  hare  been.  It  was  not  thought  worth  while  to 
make  any  entry  of  the  greater  part  of  these  books  on  the  card  cata- 
logue of  the  Central  Library, 

A  lai^er  number  of  extra  assistants  to  supplement  the  labors  of 
the  regular  staS  have  been  employed  than  has  been  customary  hereto- 
fore, some  for  specially  difficult  work  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  others  for  back  work  or  extra  Jobs  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Azariaii,  a  student  in  Boston  University,  has  helped  us  with 
Armenian  books,  Mr.  H.  S.  Forman,  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  on 
Slovak,  Mr.  V.  E.  Runo  on  Scandinavian,  and  Miss  Sanders  on 
Slavic  books.  During  six  weeks  in  the  summer  two  new  assist- 
ants (ladies)  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Gay,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State 
Library  School,  who  supervised  their  work,  took  up  146  volumes  of 
bound  |iamphlets  which  included  all  still  remaining  uucatalogued  in 
American  histoiy  and  American  literature,  and  added  thereby  1,S46 
titles  to  the  card  catalogues,  not  including  the  pamphlets  found  in 
these  volumes  already  catalogued  and  the  excerpts  from  periodicals, 
cuttings,  etc.,  thought  to  be  of  too  little  consequence  to  catali^e. 
Extra  assistance  was  also  used  in  disposing  of  the  large  Gurney  gift 
received  early  in  the  summer,  in  lettering  giiides  and  labels,  in 
changing  shelf-marks  on  the  cards,  in  placing  new  numbers  on 
the  United  States  documents,  and  in  checking  off  on  the  shelf-listo 
and  making  I'eady  to  send  away  the  medical  books  deposited  with 
the  Boston  Medical  Library. 

Printed  cards  for  the  articles  in  transactions  of  learned  societies, 
and  other  important  periodicals  are  still  received  from  the  Publisbing 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  1,870  titles  out  of 
3,137  received  have  been  incorporated  in  the  card  catalogue.  From 
the  same  source  we  have  also  received  cards  for  the  more  impoiiiaiit 
papers  in  the  British  Blue-books  (the  cataloguing  of  these  for  the 
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printer  havjag  been  done  with  great  care  at  this  Library  and  at  the 
John  Grerar  Library),  and  for  the  papen  in  the  Massachosette  doca- 
ments,  as  welt  as  annotated  carde  for  current  works  on  English 
history.  Cards  indexing  the  contents  of  current  bibliographical 
periodicals,  prepared  by  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  Chicago,  wiD 
also  be  issued  by  the  same  Board  and  will  be  usefal  to  ns.  Other 
cards  covering  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  prepared  and  dietribnted  by  that  Board,  but  most  of  the 
papers  catalogued  are  of  too  special  a  nature  to  be  incorporated  in 
our  general  card  catalogue.  As  a  separate  special  index  tbey  have 
their  value. 

Our  own  printed  cards  we  are  sending  regularly  to  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  we  have  lately  begun  to  send  to  the  Library  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  tjchool  in  Cambridge  cards  for  works  that 
would  be  of  intfirest  to  students  there. 

In  November  we  began  to  receive  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
printed  cards  for  books  to  be  used  in  our  own  catalogue.  That 
Library  has  now  put  in  operation  the  plan  described  in  my  report 
of  last  year.  It  receives  of  right  all  books  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  receives  by  gift  others ;  and  it  now  buys  foreign  books  exten- 
sively. All  these  accessions  it  catalogues  by  means  of  printed  cards, 
and  it  is  taking  up  one  section  after  another  of  its  general  coHections 
and  cataloguing  them  in  the  same  way.  All  of  these  cards  it  ofFers 
to  other  libraries  at  almost  nominal  rates,  and  it  keeps  constantly  in 
stock,  or  is  willing  to  reprint,  every  title  which  it  has  once  issued,  so 
that  a  library  may  order  from  it  at  any  time.  In  the  ten  months 
beginning  December  Ist,  1901,  this  Library  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  4,831  cards  covering  1,211  titles,  and  the  cost 
of  these  cards  was  (40.22,  something  leas  than  a  cent  a  card  or 
about  three  and  one-third  cents  for  each  title.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  saving  to  the  Library  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  that  the 
saving  is  very  large  may  be  seen  from  the  foot  thai  by  buying  these 
cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  at  three  and  one-third  cents  a 
title,  we  save  composition  and  press-work  for  which  the  College 
printer  has  charged  us  32  cents  a  title;  we  save  the  card  stock, 
the  coat  of  which  is  included  in  the  Library  of  Congress  charge ;  we 
also  save  proof-reading  and  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  cataloguing. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  put  to  some  extra  labor  in  ordering  cards, 
in  trimming  them  when  received  to  the  size  used  in  this  Libi-oiy, 
punching  the  bole  required  for  their  use  in  the  catal<^e  drawers, 
and  ruling  a  red  line  on  those  which  go  into  the  subject  catalogue, 
in  adding  the  sbelf-maric  by  hand,  and  in  a  constant  watcbfalness  to 
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notice  and  provide  against  deriations  from  oar  own  eatablished  forms 
when  snch  deviation  would  cause  confuBion,  But  the  expense  of  all 
these  processea  ie  inconeiderabie  compared  with  the  saving  in  cato- 
It^ing  and  printer's  bills,  proof-reading  and  stock  mentioned  above. 
The  type  used  we  consider  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  for  many 
years  employed  on  onr  own  cards,  and  the  cataloguing,  annotations, 
giving  of  contents,  etc.,  on  the  Library  of  Congress  cards  is  fuller 
than  has  been  tlioughl  necessary  in  this  Library,  but  the  occnracy 
and  uniformity  of  the  work  is  admirable,  and  the  supply,  in  the  case 
of  American  books,  remarkably  prompt.  The  use  of  these  cards  by 
American  libraries  should  be  extensive,  and  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  undertaking  the  plan  and 
carrying  it  out  so  perfectly  and  efficiently.  As  a  guide  in  its  own 
purchases,  the  Library  of  Congrees  has  asked  this  library  and  several 
other  large  libraries  to  send  to  it  a  copy  of  its  order  sheets  aa  dis- 
patched to  the  several  agents.  These  sheets  come  back  to  us  with 
an  indication  of  what  books  the  Library  of  Congrees  proposes  to 
buy,  so  that  we  know  in  advance  which  foreign  books  we  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  obtain  cards  for,  while  we  are  sure  of  flndil^;  practically 
all  current  American  copyrighted  books  already  catalogued.  As  the 
work  done  by  the  Library  of  Congress  increases,  nc  can  expect  to 
order  a  larger  and  lai^er  proportion  of  the  books  we  receive  our- 
selves, but  our  own  purchases  of  older  foreign  books  are  so  large 
that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  books  received  by 
us  for  which  we  can  buy  cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Dnriug  the  year  1901-02,  of  25,429  cards  added  to  our  catalogue, 
8S  per  cent,  were  written  cards,  57  per  cent,  were  cards  printed 
by  the  College  printer,  and  10  per  cent,  were  cards  received  from  the 
Library  of  Congress.  During  the  previous  year,  30  per  cent,  were 
written  cards,  and  70  per  cent,  were  printed  by  the  College  printer. 

The  Library  of  Congress  desires  to  place  in  several  library  centres 
a  complete  file  of  the  cards  it  prints,  and  it  has  offered  to  send  such 
a  file  to  this  Library,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Library  of  Congress  prints 
at  least  60,000  titles  a  year,  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  arranging 
the  cards  would  be  so  great  that  I  have  not  felt  Justified  in  undertak- 
ing it.  At  present  also  we  have  not  the  floor  space  for  the  necessary 
caees  of  drawers. 

OKDBBINO   DEPARTMENT   AND   FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  of  our  book-funds,  receipts 
from  other  sources  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  expenditure  for 
books  during  the  last  six  years. 
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InnnaAini  BxnMDmixB. 

isa»4i. 

m^. 

r^. 

I^MO. 

!«,«.. 

««.«., 

From  book  fundB,  — 

BaUnce  from  previous  y ear 
Income  of  the  year .... 

Total  available    .   .    .   . 

Spent  for  book*  .... 

Balance  to  next  year  .  .   . 

Special  giflt,  tales,  etc.  — 
Balance  from  prerloaa  year 
Receired  during  the  year  . 

Total  available    .   .   .  . 

Spent  for  books  .... 
Balance  to  neit  year  ,    .   , 

M,8«4 
18,991 

«S,80S 
13,010 

$787 
18,801 

W,028 
18,610 

$6,176 
19,279 

$4,647 
19,944 

16,866 
14,662 

16,813 
14,6T6 

19,038 
14,010 

6,0S8 

889 
8,906 

28,538 
18,382 

24,466 
19,908 

84,491 
90,470 

2.808 

l,20e 
849 

7BT 

1,176 

606 

6,176 

2,940 

6,187 

4,647 

986 
6,116 

4,081 

1,93! 
3,411 

1,664 
878 

1,6S8 
843 

4,745 

1,806 

8,077 
7.141 

7,061 
6,119 

5,343 
3,067 

l.lTe 

889 

2,940 

986 

1,982 

8,276 

Total  spent  for  books,  ~ 
College  Library 

Total 

ti4,9ao 

4,0TO 

116,419 
6,828 

116,816 
8,869 

$26,603 

4,748 
$30,261 

$86,027 
4,484 

$28,687 
7,246 

(19,000 

$20,741 

119,684 

$29,511 

$80,788 

The  work  of  the  Ordering  Department,  i 
Bammed  up  in  the  following  table :  — 


charge  of  Mr.  Potter,  is 


Woke  or  Oaoiaiira  Dmrtanatn. 


18ST-M.   IBVS-W.  iM»-oa.   : 


New  orders,  — 

Total  received  and  examined  .  .  . 
Already  oirned  or  ordered  .... 
Forwarded 

Estimate  of  cost,  — - 

For  the  College  Library 

For  Departments 

Total  estimated  cost 

Shipmenta  received  from  abroad  ,  ,  . 
tNo.  of  vols,  bought  for  College  Lib.  . 
JTotal  gifts  eiammed  and  pa«sed  on  . 


$6,766   I 
3,306 
10,071 


13,001 
3,806 
9,612 

a  $19,266$ 
3,066 
22,821 


10,081    I 
8,696 
6,782 


•9  $14,690 
4,966 
19,646 


*  Not  Including  the  Law  School,  which  spends  from  $3,600  to  $11,0 
for  books,  but  does  not  order  through  the  College  Library. 

f  Excluding  volumes  formed  by  Innding  periodicals  and  pamphlets. 
{  Inclodii^  both  TOlumes  and  pamphlets.     See  p.  818. 
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Tbe  oonditioD  and  methods  of  the  Ordering  Department  remain 
practically  the  same  aa  in  the  previouB  jear.  The  increase  of  work 
in  this  Department  has  made  it  neceseary  to  add  to  ite  strength  by 
the  employment  of  Ur.  George  D.  Wells,  of  the  Class  of  1891. 

The  Department  has  the  duty  not  only  of  ordering  and  recei\'ing 
all  books  bought,  but  it  has  the  first  care  of  gifts  received,  which 
during  the  past  year  has  involved  tbe  handUng  of  nearly  21,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets.  In  tbe  expenditure  of  so  lai^e  a  sum 
divided  by  appropriation  into  over  fifty  different  separate  accounts, 
care,  exactness  and  good  judgment  in  making  estimates  are  required, 
in  order  to  keep  everything  well  in  hand.  Experience,  however,  and 
the  long  conduct  of  the  department  by  the  same  head  have  made  it 
possible  to  keep  the  estimates  very  close  to  the  actual  conditions. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year,  the  esti- 
mate of  outstandiDg  orders,  including  continued  woAs,  periodicals, 
etc.,  was  (11,666.  Orders  were  forwarded  during  the  year  charge- 
able  to  Library  funds,  estimated  at  (12,387,  of  which  it  was  expected 
that  three-fourths  might  be  received  during  the  year.  Three-fourths 
of  this  sum,  or  (9,300,  added  to  the  liabilities  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  gives  (20,966,  a  sum  closely  approximating  the  actual 
expenditure,  or  (20,470. 

THE   AKCHIVK8   AND   THE    HABVABD   COLLEGTIOK. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Tufts  has  continued  in  chaige  of  the  Archives  and  the 
oollection  of  printed  matter  relating  to  the  University,  but  work  has 
been  reduced  for  the  present  on  these  two  collections  to  its  lowest 
limits,  and  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  to  keep  !□  order 
the  accessions  cnrrently  received  and  prevent  the  work  from  fatliog 
seriously  behind. 

WILUAM  COOUDGE  LANE, 

Librariait. 
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THE  GRAY  HERBARIUM. 

To  THE   PebSIDKNT   OF  THE   UNIVEEaiTY  :  

Sir,  —  Dnring  the  academic  year  1901-02  the  only  changes  in  the 
persoDDel  of  the  Herbarium  etaff  have  been  the  reappointment  of  Dr. 
Jease  More  Sreenman  as  assistaat  after  an  absence  of  two  years  for 
foreign  study,  and  the  temporary  employment  of  Mr,  John  Robert 
Johnston  as  assistant  from  July  to  September,  1903. 

The  accessions  to  the  Herbarium  during  the  year  have  been  numer- 
ous and  valuable.  The  following  from  their  size,  rarity,  or  unusual 
source,  merit  particular  meaition.  ( 1 )  Received  by  gift  or  exchange : 
fronL  the  Royal  Botanical  Museum  in  Berlin,  310  specimens  from 
British  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Mexico,  also  82  specimens  of  types  of 
tropical  American  Compoaitae.,  chiefly  of  the  large  and  difficult  genufi 
Senecio,  received  through  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman ;  from  Professor 
Franz  Buchenau  of  Bremen,  152  of  the  rarer  European  species  from 
the  Baenitz  Herbarium;  from  the  late  Marc  Michel!  of  Geneva,  114 
plants  of  southern  Mexico  and  Colombia  collected  by  Langlassi; 
from  Mr.  O.  D.  Allen,  626  plants  of  the  Cascade  Mountains ;  from 
Professor  C.  Conzatti,  132  plants  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico ;  from  Judge 
J.  R.  Churchill,  50  plimts  from  Prince  Edward  Island ;  from  the  late 
Charles  P.  Loring,  600  plants  chiefly  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Snperior;  from  Professor  H.  RttJerdeFabr^a,  51  plants  from  Cocos 
Island  of  the  Pacific  and  58  plants  of  Costa  Rica;  from  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden  at  Sibpur,  40  grasses  of  Bengal,  also  a  second 
collection  of  51  specimens  of  similar  character  received  through 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent ;  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Bissell,  580  plants  of 
Connecticut ;  from  Professor  Conway  MacMillan  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  72  mosses  (transferredtotheCrypti^amic Herbarium); 
from  Professor  A.  Nelson  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  813  plants 
of  Wyoming;  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman,  849  plants  of  Europe; 
from  Professor  L.  H.  Pammel,  303  plants  of  Iowa;  from  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Spencer,  213  plants,  chiefly  of  southern  Europe;  from  the 
Geological  Survey  Department  of  Canada,  160  plants  of  British 
North  America.  (2)  Obtained  by  purchase:  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Steele, 
329  plants  from  Stony  Man  Mountain,  and  517  plants  from  Wash- 
ington;  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Baker,  849  plants  of  Colorado  and  168  of 
California;  from  Mr.  R.  M.  Harper,  416  plants  of  Georgia;  from 
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Hr.  A.  A.  Heller,  1019  plants  ot  Pennaylvania  and  413  plants  from 
California;  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Brenes,  235  plants  from  Costa  Rica; 
from  Mr.  F.  £.  Clements,  546  plants  of  Colorado;  from  Mr.  A.  H. 
Curtiss,  192  plants  of  Florida  and  Geoi^a ;  from  Messrs.  0.  0. 
Miller  and  J.  R.  Johnston,  274  plants  of  Margarita  Island  near 
Trinidad;  from  Messrs.  Rosendahl  and  Brand,  100  plants  ot  Van- 
couver Island ;  from  Mrs.  Blanche  Trask,  85  plants  of  San  Nicolas 
Island.  (3)  Obtained  through  collections  made  by  the  staff:  467 
plants  from  Mexico  collected  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle ;  350  plants  of 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  collected  by  Miss  M.  A.  Day; 
3500  plants  of  northern  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Pro^-inces  collected 
by  Mr.  M.  L.  Femald;  6200  plants  of  New  England  collected  for 
exchanges  by  Messrs.  Femald,  Robinson,  and  others. 

From  all  sources  24,557  specimens  of  dried  plants  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  during  the  year  15,608  sheets  of  mounted  and  classified 
specimens  have  been  added  to  the  organized  collection  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium.  This  is  again  the  largest  annual  addition  ever  made. 
The  accessions  to  the  Libraiy  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  have  been 
203  volumes  and  244  pamphlets.  The  Library  at  present  contains 
14,142  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  pressing  need  of  more  case  room  in  the  Herbarium  has  been 
temporarily  met  by  the  purchase  of  sixteen  new  plant  cases.  These 
have  been  planned  with  much  care  and  constructed  at  considerable 
expense  to  be  both  fire-proof  and  air-tight.  The  only  space  avail- 
able for  these  new  cases  had  to  be  taken  from  the  already  cramped 
working  room  of  the  staff,  which  is  now  seriously  hampered  in  its 
activities  by  insufBcient  space  for  sorting  and  imperfect  light  for 
plant  dissection  and  microscopic  work.  The  staff  and  friends  of  the 
Gray  Herbarium  have  long  been  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the 
collection  from  Are,  for  the  building,  once  considered  fire-proof,  can- 
not be  so  r^arded  now.  The  floors  and  most  of  the  cases  are  of 
unprotected  wood,  the  rafters  in  an  air  space  over  the  main  room  are 
also  of  wood,  and  finally  the  building  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
wooden  dwelling  house  and  on  the  other  by  a  laboratory. 

The  present  building  has  served  the  Herbarium  for  nearly  forty 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  collection  and  library  have  about 
trebled  their  size.  It  is  now  overcrowded  and  all  plans  for  enlarging 
or  satisfactory  remodelling  the  present  structure  have  been  found 
from  the  form  and  imperfect  fire  construction  of  the  building  to  be 
impracticable.  Therefore  the  need  of  a  new  and  thoroughly  fire- 
proof herbarium  building  is  keenly  felt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  gift  of  such  a  building,  furnishing  adequate,  safe,  permanent 
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qturten  for  the  Gray  Herbftrimu,  will  appeal  to  some  friend  of  the 
Universi^.  Such  a  building  voald  be  placed  near  the  Uni\-ei8i^ 
Moseom  where  the  Corporation  baa  i^reed  to  provide  a  deainUe 
site.  . 

For  many  years  do  formal  instruction  has  been  given  at  the  Gray 
Herbarium,  but  as  the  members  of  the  stall  have  been  frequMilly 
called  upon  to  aid  advanced  students  engaged  in  systematic  problems, 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  organize  and  correlate  this  hitherto  in* 
formal  work  by  the  announcement  of  two  regular  courses  in  systematic 
botany.  One  of  these,  to  be  conducted  by  Hr.  Femald,  is  known 
as  Botany  7  and  treats  of  the  local  flora  of  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada ;  the  other  course,  known  as  Botany 
20<:  and  conducted  by  the  Curator,  is  devot«d  to  research  on  taxo- 
nmnic  problems. 

Woik  npou  the  Plantae  ExaUxatae  Gmyanae,  a  la^e  series  of 
critically  identified  specimens  for  exchai^e,  as  mentioned  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  continued.  One  hundred  specimens  of  each 
number  are  collected  and  completed  sets  ot  the  first  "century," 
together  inclnding  10,000  specimens,  were  ready  for  distribution  in 
August.  Jd  ttie  collectiOD  and  preparation  of  these  sets,  which  are 
to  be  used  largely  for  foreign  exchanges,  several  friends  of  the  Gray 
Herbarium  have  token  much  interent  and  rendered  valuable  and 
gratuitous  assistance. 

Once  more  the  Gray  Herbarium,  with  an  income  much  smaller  than 
its  necessary  expenses,  has  l>een  able  to  complete  the  academic  year 
without  deficit.  This  has  again  been  accomplished  through  the  warm 
iuterest  and  liberality  of  the  Visiting  Committee  and  the  ready 
generosity  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  donors  whose  prompt 
gif ta  for  present  use  are  enumerated  in  the  report,  of  the  Treasurer. 

During  the  year  the  members  of  the  ntaff  hare  published  28  scien- 
tific papers  and  minor  articles  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 
important. 

Scirjiuf  gupinuK  and  Its  N'ortli  American  allies.  By  H.  L.  Pf.knali), 
Rhodora.  HI,  249-2S2. 

The  North  Ameriisan  EujikrnMw.  Ky  K.  I..  Kubinson,  Rhodora,  iU. 
270-276. 

The  true  Lycojiodium  i^/mplaiialwn  and  ib<  common  Anieriean  repre- 
eentative.     ByM.  L.  Feknalu,  Khodora,  iii,  278-381. 

Outlinexof  Botany  for  the  lligli  School  l^boratorr  and  Class-room.    By 
R.   (i.  Leavitt;   8vo,  with  272  jia^es  and  M84  text  Ii)i:ure3  (Am 
Book  Co.,  New  York). 
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The  saiue  issued  with  L.  H.  Bailey's  revision  of  Gmj's  Field,  Forest  and 
GardeD  Botany  (American  Book  Co.). 

The  New  England  Polygonumf  ot  the  sectdon  Aviculanii.  By  B.  L. 
ROBD480H,  Rhodora,  iv,  66-73,  with  plate. 

The  Chilian  Empetrum  in  New  England.  By  M.  L.  FeHnald,  Rhodora, 
iv,  147-161. 

Contributions  from  tlte  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  s.,  No.  xxii.  By  H.  L. 
Febkald,  Ptoc.  Am.  Acad,  xxxvii,  447-614.  plates  i-v;  including  I. 
Tlie  Kortheastem  Carieea  of  tbe  Section  HyparrAenae ;  11.  The  yariation 
of  some  boreal  Gtrieea. 

Some  little  known  plants  from  Florida  and  Georgia.  By  M.  L.  Fernai.d, 
Bot.  Gaz.  xxxiii,  164-167. 

GontributionB  from  the  Gray  Herbarium,  n.  a..  No.  xxiii.  By  M.  L. 
Pehnald,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  xiv,  167-194,  plates  r,  vi. 

B.  L.  ROBINSON,  Curator. 
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THE  BOTANIC   GAKDEN. 

To   THE   PbBSIDBKT   OF  THE  UnITERBITT  : 

Sia,  —  As  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  report  for  the  year  1901-02. 

Mr.  Ciuneron,  Head-Gardener,  lias  given  me  the  following  state- 
ment relative  to  the  weather  during  the  twelve  montha  closing 
July  31 :  — 

"During  the  autumn  of  1901  the  weather  was  good  and  much 
transplanting  was  done  amongst  our  herbaceous  plants  and  ehrubbety. 
The  winter  was  not  severe  and  an  exceptionally  small  number  of 
plants  were  injured  or  lost.  The  early  part  of  Bummer  was  very 
hard  on  vegetation  on  account  of  the  drouth  which  prevailed  then, 
and  it  was  feared  that  many  plants  would  be  lost,  but  later  in  the 
summer  we  had  an  ample  supply  of  rain  which  saved  the  plants. 
Nevertheless  some  of  the  trees  showed  the  effect  of  the  drouth 
during  the  entire  season." 

lu  the  Spring,  under  t^e  care  of  the  Assistant-Direotor,  Mr. 
Ames,  the  water-plants  in  the  central  pond  were  replaced  by  young 
specimens  of  very  attractive  appearance.  The  great  favor  with 
which  this  improvement  was  received  by  our  visitors  has  completely 
justified  the  outlay. 

Throughout  the  Garden  slight  changes  for  the  better  were  made, 
but  none  of  a  radical  character.  The  special  plots  devoted  to  the 
Virgilian  and  Shakespearean  plants  were  renovated  in  part,  but  not 
materially  changed.  These  and  the  plots  devoted  to  old-fashioned 
plants  appear  to  be  interesting  to  a  good  many  people  who  do  not 
care  at  all  for  the  beds  in  which  the  different  natural  orders  an 
displayed.  It  is  likely  that  the  former  classes  of  exhibits  may  be 
further  extended  the  coming  year. 

Our  Garden  is  essentially  herbaceous.  In  order  not  to  shade  the 
herbaceous  plants  too  much,  we  have  to  sacriBce,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, our  vigorous  shrubs  and  quickly-growing  trees.  We  depend 
chieRy  upon  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  although  it  is  inconveniently 
remote,  for  illustrations  of  arboreous  and  arborescent  vegetat^n. 
It  does  not  seem  wise  to  attempt  to  cultivate  in  our  scanty  area 
any  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  can  be  shown  to  better  advantage 
in  anotlier  part  of  the  University  grounds.     But  we  think  that  it 
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would  be  uDdeeirable  to  remove  any  of  the  trees  of  lat^  size,  which 
now  adorn  our  grounds  as  sarvivals  of  the  earliest  daye  of  the 
Garden,  even  if  they  do  in  a  measure  shade  some  of  our  plots. 
For  the  present,  tlierefore,  we  shall  retain  these  fine  epecimeDs 
which  are  recorded  in  Professor  Peck's  first  "Catalogue  of  the 
plants  of  the  Botanic  Garden." 

The  Greenhoueee  have  been  kept  in  good  condition  all  the  year. 
The  Memorial  range,  with  its  attached  Laboratory,  has  been  of  much 
service,  and  is  likely  to  afford  better  and  better  facilities  for  the 
investigation  of  certain  interesting  questions  in  Plant  Phyeioli^y, 
The  generous  founder  of  this  Memorial  building  retains  a  lively 
interest  in  its  welfare.  During  the  year,  the  Memorial  Laboratory 
has  been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Amon  B.  Plowman,  who  has  made 
use  of  the  appliances  there  for  the  examination  of  problems  con- 
nected with  the  relatione  of  electricity  to  vegetation.  Some  of  hie 
results  have  been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Byatem  of  watering  the  Garden  has  been  completely  changed 
during  the  year.  Two  new  mains  have  been  brought  in  from  Ray> 
mond  Street,  and  pipes  are  now  carried  to  convenient  distributing 
points  below  the  terrace.  This  costly  enterprise  has  already  shown 
itself  to  be  justified  by  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  labor 
demanded.  The  wt^es  saved  by  this  improvement  will  pay  for  the 
entire  remodeling  of  the  system  in  about  six  years. 

We  have  again  relabelled  the  plants  of  the  Garden.  No  task 
connected  with  the  care  of  a  garden  ie  more  necessary  or  more 
thanklesH  than  the  labelling.  The  displacement  of  labels  by  too 
inquisitive  visitors  and  by  the  carelessaess  of  the  laborers  reodere 
it  impossible  to  keep  all  of  the  smaller  plants  accurately  named. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  way  yet  devised  by  which  low-priced  labels  can 
be  made  permanent.  Those  which  we  are  now  employing  are  simple 
and  legible,  and  are  thought  to  be  good  for  about  five  yeora. 

The  Garden  now  supplies  all  of  the  specimens  which  are  needed 
by  our  classes  in  Elementary  and  Advanced  Botany,  the  plan  of 
raising  such  material  on  our  own  grounds  having  worked  well. 
There  is  annually  a  saving  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
over  the  plan  formerly  in  v(^;ue.  The  present  plan  is  much  more 
convenient  in  its  working,  and  avoids  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
specimens  from  a  distance  early  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Experimental  Garden  in  Cuba  has  received  large  accessions  of 
useful  plants  from  various  sources  during  the  year.  Fine  specimens 
of  desirable  sorts  of  sugar-cane  have  been  sent  us  from  Barbadoes 
and  from  Java,  which,  with  the  varieties  previously  brought  to  the 
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Garden,  give  us  do  less  than  fifteen  approved  kindB  for  our  own 
experiments  in  erossing.  Large  nombera  of  other  species  of  plants 
have  been  added  of  late.  The  inspection  of  the  Garden  made  by 
Hr.  Ames  shows  that  the  work  conducted  by  the  auperioteudent, 
Mr.  Bohnhof,  has  been  careful  and  skilful.  At  the  present  tune, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  Botanical  Collector  of  the  Universit;,  is  in 
Mexico,  collecting  plants  for  experimental  purposes  at  the  new 
Cuban  station.  Since  it  is  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  employ 
in  crossing  plants  those  varieties  which  are  farthest  removed  from 
each  other,  we  expect  to  derive  great  benefit  from  our  Mexican 
stock.  Mr.  Pringle  is  to  conduct  the  work  iu  crossing  plants 
during  January  and  February. 

At  the  Laboratory  at  North  Easton,  which  Mr.  Ames  generously 
opens  to  our  students,  investigations  have  been  prosecuted  by  Mr. 
B.  G-.  Lea\-itt,  especially  upon  the  morphol<^y  of  certain  roots,  and 
the  results,  in  part,  have  been  published. 

Considerable  accessions  have  been  made  to  all  parts  of  the  Botani- 
cal Museum  during  the  year.  The  Ware  Collecti<»i  has  been  enlarged 
by  a  few  new  models.  The  popular  interest  in  this  collection  in- 
creases year  by  year.  The  endeavor  has  constantly  been  made  to 
increase  this  interest  by  certain  modifications  in  the  arrangement 
and  in  the  labelling.  Part  of  the  latter  work  has  been  done  in  an 
excellent  manner  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Greenman,  of  the  Gray  Herbarinm. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  issue  a  printed  list  of  all  these  determinations, 
together  with  such  explanatory  text  as  may  serve  to  make  it  a  handy 
guide  for  the  use  of  visitors.  Mr.  Blaschka's  latest  models  are 
among  the  finest  yet  made  by  him,  and  they  represent  an  amazing 
amount  of  artistic  labor.  At  present,  the  Ware  Collection  contains 
nearly  seven  hundred  entire  specimens,  with  above  three  thousand 
details. 

The  Economic  Museum  continues  to  grow  symmetrically.  It  has 
discarded  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  favor  of  better  ones  within 
the  year,  a.  work  which  would  have  been  impossible  wittiout  the 
generous  help  of  an  anonymous  friend. 

In  the  care  of  the  specimens  the  Director  of  the  Garden  has 
received  great  help  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Sargent,  who  now  servea  as 
private  Museum  Assistant  in  this  Department.  Mr,  Sargent  has 
long  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  Economic  Botany,  and  therefore 
his  work  is  very  valuable.  He  has  lately  been  eng^ed  in  a  revision 
of  our  lai^e  collection  of  fibres.  Mr.  B.  H.  A.  Groth,  serving  also 
as  a  private  Museum  Assistant,  is  now  preparing  standard  and  type 
microscopic  specimens  of  all  the  fibres  in  our  collection. 
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Dr.  R.  T.  Jackson  reports  th&t  during  the  year  moat  satisfactory 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  labelling  of  the  col- 
lection of  fossil  plants.  This  Ib  largely  due  to  the  energy  and  ability 
in  handling  collections  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Cushman,  who  has  assisted  in 
the  work. 

While  It  was  knowD  tbat  the  collection  ia  rich  in  published  mate- 
rial, the  number  of  such  specimeas  has  exceeded  expectations. 
There  are  856  specimens  which  have  been  used  in  publication. 
Something  over  half  of  these  are  types,  or  specimens  on  which 
desoriptions  of  new  species  have  been  based.  The  remainder  are 
figured,  or  otherwise  published  in  monographs  or  smaller  papers  of 
the  late  Leo  Lesquereux  or  other  authors.  Of  the  published  speci- 
mens 808  are  carboniferous  plants,  the  remainder  being  from  various 
formations,  but  lately  cretaceous.  Further  work  will  dou^itless 
reveal  more  of  such  published  material.  The  cataloguing  of  the 
collection  has  prc^^ressed  well,  and  2,896  lots  of  one  or  more 
specimens  have  been  catalogued.  In  addition  to  being  entered  in 
the  general  catalogue,  a  card  catalt^e,  arranged  alphabetically,  is 
being  made  out  for  all  published  material. 

A  collection  of  110  choice  specimens  of  carboniferous  plants  from 
Missouri  has  been  received  from  Dr.  J.  H.  Britts  in  exchange  for 
Museum  publications. 

Among  the  gifts  received  durii^  the  year  the  following  should 
have  special  mention :  — 

From  the  late  H.  U.  Hunnewell,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousuid 
dollars,  towards  repaying  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
towards  repaying  the  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Botanical  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  donor,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
towards  the  purchase  of  material  for  the  Museum. 

From  Professor  J.  W.  Blankinship,  Ph.D.  Harvard  1900,  a  lai^ 
collectiou  of  grains  from  the  vicinity  of  Bozeraan,  Montana,  the  seat 
of  Montana  State  University, 

From  Dr.  Geoi^e  G.  Kennedy,  a  microscope  stand  and  other 
appliances  much  needed  to  supplement  those  now  in  use  for  research. 

The  death  of  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  of  Wellesley,  removes  from  ttie 
Garden  Committee  its  most  active  and  helpful  counsellor.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  Mr.  Hunnewell  has  been  a  generous  benefactor  to 
many  departments  of  the  University,  and  especially  to  the  Botanical 
Department.    He  was  the  giver  of  tiie  Laboratory  and  Lecture-room, 
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and  tiie  attached  Greenhouse,  erected  at  the  Garden  in  1670,  and 
he  joined  with  the  late  F.  L.  Ames  in  reconstructing,  at  considersble 
expense,  the  range  of  Greenhouses  on  ihe  lower  level.  He  also 
nnited  with  Mr.  Ames  in  aiding  to  equip  our  laboratories  in  1890, 
and,  throughout  all  these  years,  added  freely  to  our  scanty  resources 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Garden  and  Museum.  His  Isat  great 
gift  was  accompanied  by  a  generous  expression  of  his  pleasure  at 
being  able  to  contribute  to  the  Botanical  establishment.  The  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Ilunnewell  in  the  management  of  the  aSain  of  the 
Garden  was  always  much  appreciated,  because  it  was  based  on  hla 
wide  experience.  Although  his  lai^e  means  permitted  Um  to  ctm- 
dact  his  own  horticultural  enterprises  on  a  very  lai^e  scale,  he  never 
seemed  to  be  weary  of  showing  us  how  to  make  our  small  means  go 
as  far  as  possible. 

At  the  present  time,  the  principal  need  of  the  Garden  is  an  ade- 
quate fund.  Our  invested  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  even  the 
ordinary,  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  establishment,  and  when,  as 
in  this  time  of  scarcity  of  coal,  our  modest  expenses  are  increased 
about  twenty  per  cent.,  the  outlook  is  discouraging.  Every  year  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  ask  the  friends  of  the  Garden  to  aid  in 
making  up  the  deficiency :  this  year,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  ask  for  more  than  usual.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  theee  yeariy 
solicitations,  but,  until  the  invested  funds  are  largely  augmented  by 
gift,  this  task  of  soliciting  small  amounts  to  meet  the  annual  defldt 
is  one  which  we  cannot  avoid. 

GEORGE  LINCOLN   GOODALE,  Director. 
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To   THE  PbXSIDKNT   Of   THE  UmIVERSITT  : 

Sib,  —  I  hare  tbe  honor  b>  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  during  the  year 
ending  July  Slat,  1902. 

The  ground  occupied  by  Qm  Tulip-trees,  Lindens,  Horse-chestnuts, 
Ashes,  Catalpas,  and  Elms  has  been  plowed,  graded  and  laid  down 
permanently  in  gra^s.  The  work  of  grading  the  surface,  which  has 
been  carried  on  gradually  for  several  years,  is  now  fimshed  in  the 
original  Arboretum.  An  additional  mite  of  grass  walk  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  all  the  principal  collections  can  now  be 
conveniently  reached  by  these  paths,  which  are  useful  for  students 
and  attractive  to  the  general  public.  The  heavy  and  expensive  work 
of  construction  Is  now  finished,  and  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
coUections,  which  constantly  require  attention  and  often  renewal,  and 
the  introduction  of  newly  discovered  plants  wiU  more  than  exhaust 
the  income  of  the  present  inadequate  Arboretum  Endowment. 

The  exchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  botanical  and  horti- 
cultural establishments  has  been  continued  during  the  year.  10,952 
plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  1,753  packets  of  seeds 
have  been  distributed  as  follows:  To  the  United  States,  10,648 
plants  and  446  packets  of  seeds ;  to  Canada,  32  packets  of  seeds ; 
to  Great  Britain,  304  plants  and  179  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  995  packets  of  seeds;  to  Japan,  97  packets  of 
seeds ;  to  Java,  4  packets  of  seeds.  There  have  been  received  dur- 
ing the  year  8,611  plants  (including  cuttings  and  grafts)  and  546 
packets  of  seeds. 

During  the  year  6,893  sheets  of  dried  plants  have  been  added 
to  the  herbarium  and  207  sheets  have  been  distributed  to  other 
establishments . 

The  library  has  received  by  gift  690  bound  volumes  and  293 
pamphlets. 

Diudng  the  summer  four  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  System  passed  several  weeks  at  the  Arboretum  studying  and 
practicing  the  art  of  pruning  and  the  general  care  of  trees.  Students 
of  landscape-gardening  from  the  Institute  of  Technology  have  re- 
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celved  instnictioD  at  the  Arboretmn  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
monthe  from  Mr.  Jack;  and  the  Arboretum  appears  to  be  mnch 
frequented  by  students  at  the  Bu&sey  Institution. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  President  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  presented  to  the  Arboretum 
wood  specimens  of  nearly  eveiy  North  American  tree.  These  spieci- 
mens,  which  are  half  sections  of  trunks  and  fourteen  inches  long, 
show  the  bark  and  on  a  horizontal  plane  the  polished  and  llie 
natural  wood.  These  specimens  were  cut  from  the  laiger  speoimens 
which  form  the  Jesup  Collection  of  North  American  Woods,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Jesup  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
broi^ht  together  and  arranged  by  me  during  the  last  twenty-two 
years.  Want  of  sufficient  means  to  display  properly  Mr.  Jesop's 
gift  made  it  necessary  to  store  temporarily  this  collection,  but  during 
the  past  year  Mr.  Jesup  has  furnished,  at  a  cost  of  $2800,  one  of 
the  exhibition  halls  in  the  Museum  Building  with  glass  cases,  aad 
this  hall  is  now  devoted  to  the  display  of  this  important  collection. 
£acb  specimen  is  accompanied  by  a  label  12|^  inches  long  and  7 
inches  high.  Oue  hair  of  this  label  consists  of  a  map  of  North 
America ;  on  this  the  area  over  which  the  particular  tree  grows 
spontaneously  is  colored  green ;  on  the  other  half  of  the  label  is 
printed  a  popular  description  of  the  tree,  with  the  strength,  weight 
and  uses  of  its  wood.  These  labels  are  duplicates  of  the  labels 
mode  originally  for  the  Jesup  Collection  and  give  in  a  condensed 
form  mnch  useful  information. 

At  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Geoi^e  R,  Shaw  has  improved  the 
Museum  building  by  fire-proofing  the  attic  ceiling  and  la)nng  a 
hardwood  floor  in  the  attic. 

During  the  year  two  supplementai-y  volunies  of  The  Silvn  of  yoiih 
America,  made  necessary  by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
have  been  finished  and  will  be  published  in  December.  I'hese  vol- 
umes complete  the  lK>ok,  Planned  some  years  earlier,  work  on 
this  Silva  was  really  liegun  in  ltJ79,  when  I  undertook  to  prepare  for 
the  General  Government  an  account  of  the  trees  and  foresta  of  the 
United  States  for  one  of  the  final  reports  of  the  lOtb  Census,  The 
first  volume  api>eared  in  October,  18il0,  and  the  twelfth  in  January, 
1899,  while  nearly  three  years  have  been  needed  to  complete  the  two 
final  volumes,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  description  of  trees 
whose  existence  was  not  even  sus|)ected  when  the  plan  of  the  work 
was  first  made.  The  jtreparatjon  of  this  book  has  made  necessary 
the  accuniulation  of  a  library  of  more  than  9,000  volumes  and  a 
laige  Herbarium,  Mtlt  now  the  property  of   the  University,  and 
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inmuiierablc  joameys  ezteoding  to  all  parte  of  this  country,  to 
Japan,  and  to  the  important  museums  and  Ubraiies  of  Europe. 

During  the  year  the  first  part  of  an  illustrated  work  on  Trees  and 
Shrubs,  intended  chiefly  to  make  known  the  new  or  rare  plants  of  tJie 
Arboretum  and  other  undescribed  woody  plants  from  different  parts 
of  the  world,  has  been  finished  with  the  cooperation  of  my  associates 
and  of  the  botanists  of  the  Gray  Herbarium  and  will  appear  in 
December.  It  ie  proposed  to  issue  this  work  in  parts  of  twenty- 
five  plates  at  irregular  intervals  and  as  often  as  interesting  material 
is  found  for  it. 

Wotk  on  the  Bradley  biblic^rapby  of  dendrolc^eal  Uterature  has 
progressed  steadUy  during  the  year,  and  46,000  cards  are  now  ready 
for  the  printer. 

My  thanks  are  agiun  due  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  for  their  annual  grant  of 
$2,500  to  be  used  in  increasing  the  knowledge  of  trees,  and  to  tlie 
members  of  the  Visiting  Committee  for  their  support  and  assistance. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  UNivERsrry :  — 

SiK,  —  Just  before  the  opeuiug  of  the  year  Dr.  Totrey,  after  Dine 
years  of  service  as  instructor  in  the  course  in  Greneral  Chemistry 
(Chemistry  B),  resigned,  to  the  great  r^ret  of  his  collei^pies,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  technical  work ;  and  Mr.  0.  F.  BIm^, 
who  for  five  years  had  been  an  assistant  in  the  laboratory  work  of 
the  course,  took  full  charge  of  the  tDstructlon.  From  the  last  week 
in  March  until  the  close  of  the  year,  during  the  absence  of  Profeesor 
Sanger  in  Europe,  Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlap  gave  the  instruction  in  Quanti- 
tative Analyaie  (ChemiBtry  4),  while  Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy  UKk 
charge  of  the  course  in  Qualitative  Aualysis  (Chemistry  S).  During 
the  second  half-year  Dr.  G.  N.  Lewis  gave  the  lectures  in  Electro- 
chemistry (Cheuiistry  T).  No  changes  were  made  in  the  courses  of 
instruction  offered  for  the  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  several  laboratory  courses  during 
the  year  and  in  June,  1901,  was  as  follows:  — 

OetolMr,  JutOMTT  IM,         Jnn*  Ik,  Jam  IM, 

Chemiih7   B SO  46  46  58 

Chemiitry    1 S5S  S4S  83fi  STB 

Chemifltr?   8 183  137  ISO  133 

Chemistr;   4 84  S9  SS  87 

Chemistr;   S 39  37  36  3« 

Cbemlstr;   6 16  16  16  14 

Cbemiatr]'   9 16  16 

Chemiitry  10 31  18 

Chemiitry  30a 4  4  i  I 

Chemiftrj  iOb 6  6  6  6 

Cbemi8tr;S0e 8  8  8  I 

Chemiatr;  20d 6  6  6  S 

Chemiitiy  30e 5  S  S  4 

SpedK] 1  1  1  1 

Total 664  63»  603  .171 

The  number  of  sludents  in  the  more  elementary  courses,  General 
Chemistry  (Chemistry  B),  DescriptiTe  Chemistry  (Chemistry  1),  and 
Qnalitative  Analysis  (Chemistry  3),  was  decidedly  larger  than  in  the 
previous  year.  There  were  fifty-three  unsuccessful  applicants  ten 
desks  in  these  coursea,  seventeen  of  whom  ultimately  withdrew  their 
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ftpplicfttione.  De§kB  were  vacated  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  the 
thirty-Bix  stndenta  who  were  waiting  for  places  were  consequently 
pat  to  great  iDCODvenieoce.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  half-year 
there  were  still  fifteen  men  who  had  as  yet  been  able  to  do  no  labora- 
tory work,  seven  of  whom  were  stadents  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  in  regular  standing.  Of  the  last  two  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list  one  was  assigned  a  desk  on  Harch  12th,  and  the  second  withdrew 
bis  application  on  March  17th. 

The  following  investigations  were  carried  on  daring  the  year  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jackson :  Mr.  R.  B.  Earle  continued  his 
work  on  the  nitroquinol  colore,  and  succeeded  in  proving  that  they 
had  the  quinoid  and  not  the  nitro-ester  acid  constitution;  he  also 
studied  the  dinitrobenzolsulpbonlc  acid  of  Sacbse,  and  showed  that  it 
had  the  aymmetrical  atmcture ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Porter  studied  the  action 
of  aniline  upon  tetrabrom-o-quinone ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Fiake  brought  to  a 
conclusion  his  investigation  of  the  nitro  derivatives  of  v-tribrom- 
benzol;  Mr.  H.  A.  Carlton  isolated  the  a-tetrachlordinitrobenzol 
and  studied  certain  of  ite  derivatives ;  Mr.  £.  B.  Alvord  investigated 
aeveral  bodies  derived  from  triiodbenzol,  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Calhane 
studied  the  action  of  bromine  upon  certain  aromatic  diamines. 

Professor  Sanger  continued  with  Mr.  M.  L.  McCarthy  the  study 
of  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  upon 
silicon  tetrachloride;  under  his  direction  Mr.  E.  A.  Dunlap  prepared 
pure  cuprous  oxide  by  heating  cupric  oxide  in  vacuo,  studied  its 
behavior  with  argentic  nitrate,  and  improved  the  method  of  Hampe 
tor  the  detennination  of  cuprous  oxide  in  the  presence  of  metallic 
copper;  Mr.  J.  A.  Gibson  found  that  the  well  known  retention  of 
antimony  in  the  Marsh  generator  depends  upon  the  concentration 
of  the  solution,  and  that  practically  all  the  antimony  is  evolved  as 
hydride  from  dilute  solution. 

The  following  investigationa  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Richards :  Mr.  £.  H.  Archibald  finished  his  determinations 
of  the  atomic  weight  of  caesium,  and  found  the  value  132.88  from 
analyses  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  nitrate ;  Mr.  G.  £.  Behr,  Jr., 
studied  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  the  solution  tension  and  specific 
gravity  of  pure  iron;  Mr.  F.  Bonnet,  Jr.,  contributed  several  new 
facts  concerning  the  violet  and  green  salts  of  chromium  which  throw 
light  upon  their  nature ;  Mr.  F.  R.  Fraprie  studied  the  effect  of 
pressure  upon  growing  crystals,  and  investigated  two  new  salts  of 
caesium;  Mr.  W.  S.  Hutchinson  continued  the  investigation  of  the 
atomic  weight  of  calcium ;  Mr.  K.  L.  Mark  con8tract«d  new  appa- 
ratus for  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases  under 
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couBtatit  preasare ;  Mr.  S.  K.  Singer  carried  out  a  new  method  for 
tbe  determinatioD  of  chloride  in  the  presence  of  cyanide,  and  con- 
tinued the  Btudy  of  the  reaction  of  chlorides  upon  calomel ;  Mr. 
W.  N.  StuU  studied  the  nature  and  speed  of  the  reaction  of  bromine 
upon  oxalic  acid,  made  some  very  precise  experiments  showing  the 
universally  exact  application  of  Faraday's  law,  and  studied  the  prop- 
erties of  two  forms  of  argentic  chloride  with  reference  to  volnme 
and  internal  enei^ ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Wells  made  a,  very  thorough  stndy 
of  the  transition  temperatnre  of  crystallized  sodic  bromide. 

Dr.  G.  N.  Ijewis  devised  a  modification  of  Bunsen's  calorimeter 
which  is  adapted  to  experiments  with  large  qnantities  of  material. 

Professor  Hill  continued  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Hale  the  study  of  nitro- 
malonic  aldehyde  and  certain  of  its  derivatives ;  under  his  direction 
Hr.  O.  F.  Black  made  a  further  study  of  the  product  formed  by  the 
action  of  potassic  nitrite  upon  ethyl  inucobromat« ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Russe 
investigated  the  separation  of  the  optically  active  components  of  the 
racemic  ^-dihydrofurfuran-aa'-dicarboxylic  acid;  Mr.  C.  S.  Walker 
stndied  a  new  oiethod  for  the  determination  of  nitrous  acid  aod 
compared  its  accuracy  with  that  obtainable  by  the  older  methods. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

1.  ModlticaUons  of  Hempel's  Gas  Apparatus.  By  T.  W.  RiCHABCe. 
Proe.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  273;   ZeUschr.  anorg.  Chem.,  xxix,  859. 

2.  The  Decomposition  of  Mercurous  Cliloride  by  Dissolved  Chlorides : 
a  ContributJon  to  the  Study  of  Concentratad  Solutions.  By  T.  W.  Richards 
Mid  E.  H.  ARcraBAi-D.  Pror..  Am.  Acnd.,  xxxvii.  34T ;  ZeiUchr.  phy*. 
Chem.,  xl,  385. 

3.  A  new  InvestigaiJon  concerning  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Urammn. 
By  T.  W.  Richards  and  B.  S.  Meriooi.d.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii, 
365;  Zetisehr.  anorg.  C/iem.,  xxxi,  235. 

4.  The  Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  II.  The  probable 
Source  of  the  Heat  of  Chemical  Combination,  and  a  new  Atomic  Hypo- 
thesis. By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxx*-ii,  399  ;  ZeOarAr. 
pkys.  Chem.,  xl.  587. 

6.  On  J-Nitropyromucic  Acid.  By  Henrv  B.  Hill  and  Grokoe  R- 
Whtte.     Am.  Chem.  Joum.,  xxvii,  193. 

6.  Tlie  Quantitative  Separation  of  Hydrochloric  and  Hydrocyanic 
Acids.  By  T.  W.  Richards  and  S.  K.  Singer.  Am.  Chem.  Joum., 
xxvii,  206. 

7.  On  the  Accuracy  of  the  Improved  Voltameter.  By  T.  W.  Richards 
and  G.  W.  Heihrod.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xxxvii,  415;  Zeilnehr.  phys. 
Chem.,  xli,  302. 

8.  A  Table  ol  Atomic  Weights.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Proc.  Am. 
Acad.,  xxxvii,  600. 
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9.  Ueber  einige  Derirate  des  9.4.5-TribromnltrobeiizoIa.  By  C.  L. 
Jackson  and  A.  H.  Fiske.     Ber.  d.  deuUch.  e/tem.  Oea.,  xxxt,  1130. 

10.  A  Kedetenniniition  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Caloium.  Preliminary 
Paper.  By  T.  W.  Richajidb.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  xxlv,  37fi;  Zeilschr. 
anorg.  Chem.,  xxxi,  271. 

11.  Note  on  the  Application  of  the  Phase  Rule  to  the  Fnsing-Points  of 
Copper,  Silver  and  GJold.     By  T.  W.  Richabus.     Am.  J.  Se.,  xUi,  377. 

12.  Concerning  Gaa  Analysis  by  Measurement  m  Constant  Volume 
nnder  Changing  Pressure.  By  T.  W.  Righarub.  Froe.  Am.  Acad., 
xxxviii.  273. 

13.  The  Significance  of  Changing  Atomic  Volume.  III.  The  Relation 
of  Changing  Heat  Capacity  to  Change  of  Free  Energy,  Heat  of  Reaction, 
Change  of  Volume  and  Chemical  Affinity.  By  T.  W.  Richards.  Ptvc. 
Am.  Aead.,  xxxriii,  298;  Zeitschr.  phy».  Chem..  xlii,  129. 

14.  The  Speed  Mid  Nature  of  the  Reaction  of  Bromine  on  Oxalic  Acid. 
By  T.  W,  Richards  and  W.  N.  Stdll.  Proc.  Am.  Aead.,  xxxTiii,  319 ; 
ZeiUehr.  phya.  Chem.,  xli,  &44. 

15.  Uebor  2.6-Dibrom-p-phenylendiimin.  By  C.  L.  Jackson  and 
D.  F.  Calhahe.     Ber.  d.  deuttdi.  cAem.  Oes.,  xxxv,  2495. 

Professor  Richards  also  gave  an  address  upon  the  Determination 
of  Atomic  Weights,  before  the  New  England  Association  of  tbe 
Teachers  of  Chemistry,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Tbe  Laboratory  is  under  great  obligation  to  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs 
for  generous  gifts,  during  the  year,  of  cbemicalB,  instruments,  and 
apparatus ;  the  collection  of  chemicals  is  especially  rich  in  prepara- 
tdons  of  the  rare  earths  and  metals,  and  all  material  is  to  be  used 
primarily  to  advance  research. 

Tbe  experience  of  two  successive  years  had  shown  that  additional 
facilities  for  laboratory  work  must  in  some  way  be  provided  for  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  courses.  It  was  evident  that  any  addition 
to  Boylston  Hall  which  involved  the  recoDstruction  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  outer  wall  would  be  costly  and  would  necessitate  the 
remodelling  of  certain  rooms  in  the  old  building.  A  more  economical 
plan  seemed  to  be  the  erection  of  an  indepeodent  structure  sufficiently 
near  to  be  readily  accessible,  but  of  such  dimensions  as  to  interfere 
in  no  way  with  the  laboratories  now  in  use.  A  one-atory  building 
was  accordingly  erected  during  the  summer  directly  south  of  Boylston 
Hall,  connected  by  a  covered  pase^e-way  with  the  basement  of  the 
main  building.  Tbe  new  laboratory  ia  light  and  airy  and  is  fitted 
with  desks  for  260  students  working  in  two  divisions.  We  shall  be 
able  to  accommodate  all  students  who  wish  to  enter  our  elementary 
I  for  several  years  to  come ;  but  our  growth  in  the  past  ten 
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years  w&rraDte  the  ooucluaioD  that  these  elementary  courses  wiD 
^ain  have  outgrown  their  quarters  before  another  t«n  yean  haT« 
passed,  while  the  more  advanced  coureea  will  serioosly  saffer  Iran 
tack  of  room  at  a  still  earlier  date.  Certain  alterations  Id  the  base- 
ment of  Boylston  Hall  were  made  necessary  by  the  building  of  the 
new  laboratory,  and  we  have  been  able  at  the  same  time  to  arraage 
more  conveniently  the  rooms  used  for  general  purposes.  A  amall 
room  in  the  southeast  comer,  wtiich  had  long  been  used  for  storage, 
seemed  to  be  available  for  chemical  work.  The  material  which  it 
contained  was  removed  to  a  new  store-room  built  in  the  dark  north- 
east comer,  the  windows  were  enlarged,  an  asphalt  floor  wae  laid, 
and  the  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory  for  special  work  upon 
gases  under  the  direction  nf  Professor  Richards.  A  five  horse 
power  electric  motor  and  an  apparatus  for  liquefyii^  ^r  will  give  the 
necessary  control  of  pressure  and  temperature. 

HENRY   B.  HILL,    Director. 
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To  THE  President  of  the  Unitebsitt:  — 

Sib, — The  increaBe  in  the  number  of  students  electing  theo 
in  I^yeics  bas  necesBitated  the  arrangemeDt  of  new  working  rooms  in 
the  Laboratory.  The  upper  floor  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  physi- 
cal cabinets  has,  therefore,  been  fitted  for  Professor  Sabine's  elective 
oonrses ;  and  the  laboratory  space  occupied  formerly  by  his  students 
has  thus  been  increased  more  than  a  third.  It  is  probable  that,  with 
the  growth  of  the  Physical  Department,  more  of  the  space  now  devoted 
to  historical  and  antiquated  apparatus  will  be  utilized  for  laboratory 
purposes.  With  this  development  in  mind,  the  more  interesting 
pieces  of  historical  apparatus,  such  as  the  Benjamin  Franklin  ma- 
chines, the  Orreries,  the  first  types  of  dynamos,  have  been  placed 
together  in  a  room  open  to  visitors  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 
The  present  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  add  to  the  physical  cabi* 
nets  only  when  need,  and  experience  in  the  use  of  apparatus  show 
whether  new  additions  will  possess  a  snfflcient  length  of  life  to  make 
the  instruments  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  economical 
investment.  The  growth,  therefore,  of  the  physical  cabinets  in  the 
future  promises  to  be  a  very  small  one;  for  the  new  ^>paratuA 
enters  instantiy  into  everyday  nse  in  the  special  work  rooms  of  the 
Laboratory. 

Professor  Sabine's  course,  Physics  C,  has  attracted  a  targe  number 
of  interested  and  enthustastic  students.  The  sections  number  from 
forty  to  flfty  students ;  and  the  men  work  systematically  and  oon- 
scientioasly  upon  experiments  which  are  well  calculated  to  train 
deflDitenesB  and  accuracy  of  thought. 

Much  thought  has  been  devoted  during  the  past  year  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  Laboratory ;  for 
BUCCeBS  in  modern  Physical  investigation  depends  largely  upon  refined 
machinery.  It  was  found  that  the  shafting  in  the  machine  shop  was 
consuming  too  much  power ;  accordingly  individual  electrical  motors 
were  employed.  The  main  shaft  was  cut  in  two,  and  the  halves  were 
run  by  separate  motors.  By  this  change  only  those  machines  which 
are  in  immediate  use  are  driven.  This  change  resulted  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  power  more  than  one-half.  The  Laboratory  is  thus  in  step 
with  the  general  introdnction  of  individual  motors  in  the  best  arranged 
manufacturing  establishments  throughout  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Hogg,  a  gradnate  stadent  of  the  Unh'eraity  of  Toronto,  tus 
completed  during  the  past  year  an  investigation  on  the  viacoaity  of 
air  at  atmospheric  pressure,  using  a  new  method  due  to  Sir  Greot^ 
Stokes.  Mr.  Hogg  is  continuing  this  investigation,  extending  the 
inquiry  to  gases  at  a  low  pressure. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Pierce  is  continuing  his  study  of  the  energy  given  oot 
by  the  X-rays. 

Professor  Sabine  has  shown  tbe  general  applicability  of  his  methods 
of  predetermining  the  reverberative  effect  in  lecture  halts ;  and  is 
studying  methods  of  arriving  at  greater  precision  in  the  detennina- 
tion  of  musical  intervals.  He  has  also  shown  that  his  new  iDstni- 
ment  for  fite  measurement  of  color  sensations  is  applicable  to  a  more 
scientific  study  of  chromatics  than  has  been  hitherto  possible. 

Professor  Hall  has  made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  question 
-whether  a  body  falling  freely  under  the  action  of  gravitation  strikes 
the  earth  to  the  south  of  the  indication  of  the  plummet.  He  is  con- 
tinuing his  investigation  of  this  much  mooted  question. 

The  Director  has  continued  his  study  of  gases  subjected  to  high 
temperatures ;  and  has  found  interesting  new  phenomena  which  have 
a  bearing  apon  sudden  changes  of  temperature  observed  upon  tbe 
sun.  By  tbe  use  of  quartz  tubes  he  has  been  enabled  to  extend 
greatly  his  inquiry  into  the  comparatively  little  explored  field  of  the 
ultra  violet. 

The  Coolidge  fund  for  original  research  has  given  a  great  impetus 
to  scientific  investigation  in  the  Laboratory.  There  are  now  ten 
men  (assistants  and  graduate  students)  engaged  upon  researcbee 
which  may,  from  their  extended  and  difficult  nature,  demand  one 
or  more  years  for  their  completion. 

JOHN  TEOWBRIDGE,  Director. 
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Tl>  THE   l^ESIDKNT  OF  THE   L'UIVBRStTY  :  — 

Sot, — I  Tcspectfull;  call  your  attentioD  to  the  vork  of  the  Division 
of  Eogineering  for  the  year  1901-02.  Heretofore  no  yearly  report 
has  been  eubmitted,  as  from  other  departments  having  lattoratoriee. 
During  the  past  twetve  years  the  Dirision  has  grown  from  the  smallest 
into  the  latest  of  those  with  laboratories  in  the  University,  and  it 
is  DOW  the  third  in  size  of  all  the  divisions  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  Its  instruction  is  mainly  for  undergraduates,  who 
enter  the  Scientific  School  on  an  examination  which  next  year  will 
be  equal  to  that  for  entrance  to  the  College.  The  instruction  is 
given  in  forty-tUree  courses,  —  thirteen  of  which  continue  through 
the  year,  twenty-three  through  one  half-year,  and  se^-en  through 
from  five  to  eleven  weeks  in  the  summer.  There  were  in  1901-02 
one  professor,  five  assistant  professoi's,  and  eighteen  instructors  and 
assistants ;  but  the  Division  was  undermanoed.  For  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  this  fact,  the  following  tables  have  been  prepared, 
one  from  the  report  of  the  President  for  1900-01  and  the  other  from 
the  records  of  last  year.  The  departments  selected  for  comparison 
are  those  having  laboratory  courses,  and  the  courses  of  study  are 
all  reduced  to  full-course  enrolments,  the  total  number  enrolled  in 
full  courses  having  been  added  to  one  half  the  number  enrolled  in 
half  courses. 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  relative  standing  of  the 
oflBoers  of  the  Division  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  other  depart- 
ments, and  that  each  instructor  has  too  many  students  in  his  course 
for  effective  work.  There  is  no  large  lecture  course  to  bring  up  the 
average,  as  the  instruction  is  necessarily  mainly  by  recitations  and 
laboratory  exercises.  Under  these  conditions  it  has  been  impossible 
to  improve  the  standing  of  the  school  in  graduate  studies,  or  to  give 
the  instructors  the  necessary  time  for  research  along  the  lines  of  their 
Bpedaltiea.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  professor  of  electrical 
engineering,  which  took  effect  September  1,  1902,  will  lighten  the 
burden  in  that  branch  of  the  subject,  but  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  position  occupied  by  the  Division  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  total   number  of  full-coarse  enrolments  in  the 
seyeral  DiTisionB,     For  the  past  year  the  numbers  have  been :  — 

Modern  Lkngnmgei  (inclnding  Bngllih),  ....  4,004  TS 

Hiitoty  ftod  Folitlcftl  Science i,936  4S.5 

Engineering I,S70  S8 

Philotophy,      966  3S.S 

Geology, 794  S7.6 

ITine  Arti T80.6  lg.fi 

Ancient  Luigaagei, T08.6  34 

Cliemlnry, fl7S  1S.5 

MkthenM^cf, S9S  31 

Phydc 34SJ1           9 

Biology 863  I3.fi 

American  Archkeology  Mid  Ethnology,     ....  197.fi            fi.6 

Mmic 94.6            7 

Semitic  Langn&gei  mnd  Sirtory, 63               9.S 

On  the  material  side  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  engineer- 
ing have  improved  greatly  during  the  past  two  years.  The  new 
building,  erected  from  money  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  Henry 
L.  Pierce,  has  been  occupied  since  the  middle  of  October,  1901,  and 
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the  laboratories  have  been  moved  out  of  the  old  gymnasium  aad  the 
basement  of  the  Lawrence  building.  Instruction  can  now  be  given 
to  much  better  advantage,  but  the  need  of  further  equipment  —  such 
M  inatrnments,  machinery,  aud  fnrDiture  —  is  very  ui^ent.  One 
drafting-room  is  now  well  furnished.  The  others  have  been  fitted 
ap  with  the  old  desks  used  formerly  in  the  Lawrence  bnilding.  Host 
of  these  desks  were  made  for  small  drawing-boards,  and  are  no 
longer  suitable.  In  the  laboratories  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  students,  and  the  number  next  year  will  probably  be  not 
less  than  seventy-five  in  each  laborat<H7.  The  mechanical  provisions 
for  the  work  are  not  adequate. 

The  advanced  courses  cannot  be  given  satisfactorily  without  a 
substantial  expenditure  on  apparatus.  It  is  regarded  as  extremely 
desirable  that  the  laboratories  should  be  well  equipped  for  graduate 
students  and  for  research,  as  well  as  for  the  elementary  practical 
imtmction  which  should  go  with  lectures.  There  are,  roughly  speak- 
ing, three  kinds  of  practical  instmction:  first,  craft  and  field  work; 
secondly,  experimental  and  laboratory  methods ;  thirdly,  thesis  and 
research. 

1.  The  craft  work  is  in  the  nature  of  manual  training,  intended 
to  familiarize  students  with  workshop  methods  and  with  the  qualities 
of  materials.  It  is  given  during  the  summer  in  the  Cambridge  Uannal 
Trtuning  School,  and  so  long  as  tbe  business  arrangements  with  the 
city  prove  satisfactory,  no  additions  to  the  equipment  are  needed. 
A  few  modem  tools  would  be  useful  in  the  repair  shop  in  Kerce 
Hall,  where  apparatus  is  made  and  repaired  for  experiments. 

The  field  work,  snchas  surveying  and  railroad  engineering,  ia  all 
done  at  the  camp  on  Squam  Lake  during  the  sunmier.  This  camp 
is  due  to  the  generosity  of  a  Harvard  graduate,  and  it  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Instmction  was  given  during  the  summer  of 
1902  to  ninety-two  students,  about  half  of  whom  were  undergrad- 
uates in  the  academic  department.  It  is  thought  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  summer  months  in  this  way  is  beneficial  to  the  student. 
It  saves  the  waste  of  eleven  weeks,  and  by  an  active  outdoor  life 
puts  him  in  the  way  of  beginning  the  term's  work  more  effectively 
when  College  opens. 

2.  Instruction  in  the  laboratory  b^ins  with  a  course  in  laboratory 
methods,  which  is  intended  to  teach  the  use  and  standardization  of 
all  instmments  for  measuring  power,  so  that  a  student  may  at  least 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  machinery  to  be  found  in 
engineering  establishments.  The  study  of  materials, — solid,  liquid, 
and  gaseous,  —  together  with  the  methods  of  testing  them,  forms  a 
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natural  part  of  the  couree.  The  instriictioii  is,  broadi;  speaking, 
Biniilar  to  that  ia  advaDced  phyeicB,  excepting  that  much  lai^r 
quantities  are  dealt  with  and  measured.  Students  are  expected  to 
learn  applied  mechanics  from  machinery  as  well  as  from  books,  and 
to  obtain  enough  experience  to  begin  work  after  graduation.  A 
ooQsiderable  outlay  for  apparatus  is  needed,  to  take  care  of  the 
inci'easing  number  of  studeute  in  this  course. 

3.  The  last  item  of  the  three  classes  of  laboratory  work  is  the 
most  expensive  to  maintain,  namely,  research  and  thesis  work.  At 
present  no  university  or  technical  school  provides  adequate  oppor- 
tunities for  research.  Nothing  short  of  a  substantial  endowment 
would  enable  Harvard  to  do  its  share,  as  an  annual  income  that 
could  be  counted  on  with  certainty  would  be  necessaty.  In  the  near 
future  some  work  could  be  done  without  waiting  for  an  endowment, 
in  case  additional  machinery  and  apparatus  were  provided. 

I  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  to  the  present  needs  of 
engineering  at  Harvard.  We  have  now  a  building  well  fitted  for 
teaching  all  branches  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  only  half  equipped. 
The  greater  difHcuIty  of  the  entrance  requirements  has  not  checked 
the  growth  of  the  department,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  the  end  of 
our  i-esources  for  handling  the  large  number  of  students  who  come 
to  us.  The  opinion  which  is  at  times  advanced,  that  the  University 
should  confine  itself  to  the  pure  sciences,  is  founded  on  prejudice, 
aa  the  line  between  pure  and  applied  science  cannot  be  drawn.  The 
only  possible  distinction  between  the  two  springs  from  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Researches  for  the  purpose 
of  making  improvements  in  established  industries,  or  of  founding 
new  ones,  are  ordinarily  applied  science ;  while  investigations  made 
for  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  race,  with  no  thought  of  immediate 
industnal  application,  are  ordinarily  pure  science,  even  though  they 
deal  exclusively  with  economic  questions.  No  university  can  pos- 
sibly limit  its  field  of  work  to  subjects  which  are  ordinarily  classified 
as  pure,  and  no  technical  school  can  succeed  with  only  coiu-ses  of 
application  iu  its  curriculum.  The  tno  kinds  of  instruction  are  too 
closely  allied  to  be  separated. 

The  fact  that  Harvard  may  duplicate  the  plant  of  other  iustita- 
tions,  entirely  technical  in  their  natnre,  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  case,  except  that  the  money  for  this  du{dication  may  some- 
times come  from  the  same  group  of  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
engineering  has  not  yet  taken  on  the  d^ity  demanded  by  its  (HMition 
as  one  of  the  great  professions  of  America.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  notion  that  the  engineer's  employment  is  essentially  subordinate 
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to  thftt  of  the  baeiness  organizer,  financier,  or  manager.  It  will 
neceBsaril;  remain  so,  UDlees  tlie  engineer  himeelf  ia  educated  in 
euch  a  way  as  to  make  him  a  buainees  man,  and  to  give  him  the 
control  of  the  business  side  of  engineering  operations.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  advantf^ee  of  following  this  plan  ma;  be  seen 
in  the  man^ement  of  the  Penneylvania  Railroad,  almost  all  of  whose 
leading  men  have  come  up  through  engineering.  There  are  two  ways 
in  which  the  Univeraity  can  be  of  real  seivice  to  the  profession  of 
engineering  :  one  is  to  educate  young  men  destined  for  It  in  contact 
with  the  broad  spirit  which  prevails  here  at  Cambridge ;  and  the 
other  is  to  give  them  acquaintance  with  capable  men  who  are  entering 
other  professions  and  who  are  likely  to  be  in  control  of  large  busi- 
ness interests.  So  much  has  been  said  about  Harvard's  competing 
with  technical  schools  that  I  think  onr  policy  ought  to  be  plainly 
stated  once  for  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  clear  at  a  glance  the  total  sum  neces- 
sary to  give  us  a  fair  start,  the  following  snmraaiy  is  added :  — 

FumitDre  for  dnfUng-roaina,        $6,000 

Machine  tooli  for  workihop,     9,000 

Surveying  inatrameDtt, 2,600 

Another  en^ne  and  acceiioriei, S5,000 

Elydraulic  laborator}' S,500 

Heat  and  tnuiimltiion  Itboralory, 6,000 

Electrical  imtnunenti, 3,600 

Total,      950,600 

During  the  year  the  students  b^an  the  publication  of  an  engineer- 
ing journal  intended  to  supply  all  students  and  graduates  with  the 
essential  parts  of  the  laboratory  investigations  and  of  some  lecture 
courses.  Contributions  from  graduates  are  also  solicited.  The 
three  numbers  of  the  journal  which  have  appeared  are  creditable  to 
a  new  enterprise  managed  by  nndei^rad nates. 

In  a  future  report  a  list  of  contributions  to  science  by  officers  of 
the  Division  will  be  added.  Some  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done 
during  the  past  year,  although  the  time  of  the  instructors  has  been 
almost  wholly  taken  up  in  the  class-room  and  in  preparation  for 
lectures. 

IRA   N.  HOLLIS. 
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To  TUB  President  or  the  Univkhsity  :  — 

Sir,  —  The  work  of  the  Paychological  Laboratory  during  the  last 
year  has  not  shown  any  new  departures ;  both  the  elementary  and 
the  advanced  courses  were  given  by  the  same  instructors  as  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  attendance  of  the  students  was  also  about  the 
same.  But  while  the  number  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  original 
research  —  twenty,  inoludii^  the  assistants  —  was  not  greater  than 
the  year  before,  their  undertakings  were  more  elaborate,  and  we  have 
therefore  felt  more  than  ever  before  the  Inadequacy  of  our  [Hesent 
quarters.  There  are  many  reasons  which  make  desirable  the  early 
erection  of  the  projected  building  for  the  Philosophical  Division, 
Emerson  Hall ;  but  the  demands  of  psychological  research  make  it 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  present  growth  of  the  woi^  is  to  continue. 
The  hope  of  moving  soon  into  a  better  domicile  —  white  so  far  only 
a  third  of  the  necessary  sum  has  been  promised  —  has  prevented  our 
making  any  essential  technical  changes  ill  the  present  laboratory. 
Many  smaller  pieces,  however,  have  been  added  to  the  apparatus, 
as  in  every  year.  A  third  room  has  been  given  over  to  the  new 
department  of  animal  psychology  which  awakes  increasing  interest 
among  the  students.  One  assistant  of  the  laboratory,  Dr.  Yei^es, 
devotes  himself  exclusively  to  this  work  in  comparative  psychology, 
while  Dr.  Holt  assists  in  the  work  in  human  psychology. 

The  chief  advance  in  the  activity  of  the  laboratory  lies  in  the  fact 
Aat  while  up  to  this  time  the  laboratory  work  of  the  students  has 
been  scattered  and  has  partly  remained  unpublished  on  account  of 
lack  of  proper  means,  now  it  can  at  last  be  published  in  a  special 
organ  of  publication.  The  "  Harvard  Psycholt^cal  Studies,"  which 
appear  as  Supplementary  Volumes  of  the  p8ychol<^cal  Review,  will 
contain  merely  work  from  the  Harvard  Laboratory ;  the  first  volume, 
containing  sixt«en  papers,  filling  nearly  700  pages,  has  been  printed 
with  the  financial  aid  of  the  University,  and  is  to  be  issued  at  once. 
The  limits  of  the  rolimie  do  not  allow  a  complete  representation  of 
last  year's  work.  A  chief  factor  in  our  laboratory  work  has  been  in 
the  form  of  studies  into  the  active  functions  of  mind,  as  attention, 
apperception,  and  volition ;  several  investigations  of  that  group  have 
been  completed  in  the  last  year,  but  have  not  found  a  place  in  the 
first  volume;     they  are  held  back  for  the  second.      In  all  other 
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respects  the  volume  represents  the  scholarlj  production  of  the  last 
year. 

The  papers  group  themselves  as  studies  in  "  Perception," 
"Memoiy,"  "Aesthetic  Feeling,"  and  "Animal  Psychology,"  In 
the  group  on  "Perception"  Dr.  Holt  publishes  his  investigations 
on  central  blindness  during  voluntary  eye  movements,  and  in  another 
paper  those  on  certain  optical  illusions ;  Dr.  Rieber  deals  with  tac- 
tual iUusions  and  their  relations  to  the  tactual  perception  of  space ; 
Dr.  MacDougall  studies  the  power  of  orientation  in  space;  Mr. 
Messenger's  subject  is  the  fusion  and  discrimination  of  touch  sensa- 
tions, and  Mr.  Dunlap  publishes  the  first  part  of  his  investigations 
into  the  tactnal  perception  of  time  intervals.  The  direct  relation  of 
these  six  studies  to  the  problem  of  the  interrelation  of  perception 
and  nwtor  response  makes  these  papers  practically  a  unity.  In  the 
same  way  the  studies  in  each  of  the  other  groups  belong  together. 
There  are  three  studies  in  "  Memory  " :  Dr.  Meakin  examines  the 
mutual  influences  of  memoiy  ideas,  Mr.  Moore  the  voluntary  control 
of  memory  ideas,  and  Mr.  Peterson  certain  types  of  memory  associa- 
tion. Studies  in  **  Aesthetic  Feeling"  represent  one  of  the  most 
emphasized  parts  of  our  laboratory  work.  The  disinterested,  un- 
practical character  of  aesthetic  feelings  makes  it  possible  to  create 
tbem  in  a  laboratory  in  a  much  purer  form  than  any  other  feeUngs, 
and  no  experimental  study  of  the  feeling  side  of  mind  is  therefore  so 
accessible  in  tiie  laboratory  as  tiiat  in  the  realm  of  aesthetics.  Four 
long  papers  represent  this  type.  Dr.  Stetson  studies  "  Rhyme," 
Dr.  MacDougall  "Rhythm,"  Miss  Puffer  "Symmetry,"  and  Mr. 
Angier  "  Unequal  Divisions."  The  last  experimental  group  is  that 
of  "Animal  Psychology"  :  Dr.  Yerkes  brings  here  the  first  part  of 
his  investigation  on  the  "  Psychical  Processes  of  the  Frc^,"  and  Mr. 
Hoggins  with  Dr.  Yerkes  their  paper  on  "Formation  of  Habit  in 
Crayfish."  The  only  non-experimental  paper  of  the  volume  !b  one 
by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory  on  "The  Position  of  P9ychol<^y 
!n  the  System  of  Knowledge."  The  relations  of  the  Director  to  the 
whole  content  of  the  volume  consists,  as  the  preface  says,  in  his 
proposing  the  subjects  and  methods  of  the  investigations  and  super- 
vising their  experimental  execution,  while  leaving  fullest  freedom  to 
the  individual  authors  in  the  exposition  of  their  own  views ;  the 
Rditor,  who  was  in  his  editing  work  much  assisted  by  Dr.  Holt,  thus 
takes  no  responsibility  for  the  sj)ecial  theories  developed  by  the 
writers. 

HUGO   MUNSTERBERG, 

Profetsor  of  PtyeKology. 
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To   THE  PBESIDENT   OF  THE   UnITEBSITT  : 

Sib,  —  The  policy  of  the  Harvard  College  0b8er\-fttory,  daring  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centuif,  hae  been  that  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  scientific  output  from  the  available  income.  This 
has  involved  the  undertaking  of  large  pieces  of  routine  work,  and 
the  employment  of  numbers  of  inexpensive  assistants  whose  work  is 
in  a  great  measure  mechanical,  sach  as  copying  and  routine  com- 
puting. It  seems  desirable  that  at  least  one  observatory  ahonld 
devote  its  eneigies  to  work  of  this  class.  Investigations  beyond  tbe 
reach  of  smaller  observatories  can  thus  be  undertaken,  and  completed 
at  a  cost  which  is  i-elatively  very  small.  The  establishment  of  the 
Peruvian  station  at  Arequipa  permits  the  entire  sky  to  be  studied, 
instead  of  confining  our  work  to  the  stars  \'isible  at  Cambridge.  In 
each  important  investigation  undertaken  here,  a  method  must  first  be 
developed  for  attaining  the  beat  results  for  a  single  star,  and  the 
obaervationB  repeated  on  all  stars  to  which  it  is  applicable,  although 
in  many  cases  this  involves  a  repetition  of  the  work  many  hundreds, 
or  even  thousands,  of  times,  and  renders  it  necessary  that  the  ob- 
servers and  computers  shall  continue  for  years  upon  work  of  the  same 
character. 

Under  this  policy  two  important  functions  of  an  observatory  are 
likely  to  be  neglected.  First,  instruction,  which  is,  however,  par- 
tially provided  for  in  the  Students'  Astronomical  Laboratory  of  the 
University.  A  closer  connection  of  this  Lalxiratory  with  the  Obser- 
vatory is  to  be  desired.  Secondly,  many  important  branches  of 
research  that  an  aetmnomer  can  undertake  without  assistance.  They 
can,  however,  be  dont:  equally  well  elsewbere,  since  the  equipment 
of  a  great  observatory,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  is  not 
required.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  useful  field  for  small 
observatories  and  amateurs.  Better  provision  should  be  made  by 
which  men  properly  gifted  can  devote  years  to  such  work  without 
supervision,  or  obligation  to  secure  results. 

Since  research  is  the  fundamental  object  of  this  Obsen'atory,  all 
its  oSlcers  are  encouraged  in  every  way  to  engage  in  it.  Tlie  assis- 
tants in  chaige  of  departments  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory 
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are  not  only  required  to  develop  methods,  but  to  exhibit  the  executive 
ability  neceesary  to  carry  them  out  succesBfully  on  a  large  scale. 
We  thuB  indirectly  develop  astronomers  and  give  tliem  facilities  they 
conid  not  obtain  elsewhere.  The  Draper  Catalogue  giving  the  claea 
of  spectra  of  ten  tliousand  stars,  the  variables  in  oi  Centauri  includ- 
ing about  thirty  thoneand  measiiremetitH,  the  meridian  circle  zones, 
+  50"  to  +  65°,  and  — 10°  to  — 14°,  each  containing  about  eight 
thousand  stars,  and  the  work  with  the  meridian  photometer,  with 
which  more  than  a  million  measurements  have  been  made,  are  good 
examples  of  large  pieces  of  i-outine  work  carried  out  in  this  way. 
An  important  field  of  work  has  thus  been  found  for  this  Observa- 
tory, withont  in  any  way  interfering  with  that  of  other  astronomers. 
The  results  appear  to  liave  been  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  the 
Observatory,  as  gifts  have  been  received,  not  from  one  but  from 
many,  which  have  increased  the  capital  of  the  Observatory  from  less 
than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  iDoonie  has  similarly  increased  from  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  fifty  thousand,  aotwithstandiug  the 
great  diminntion  in  the  rate  of  interest  during  the  same  period. 
The  number  of  assistants  has  also  increased  from  six  to  forty. 
The  Observatory  has  thus  been  placed,  in  these  respects,  among  the 
largest  ohser\-atories  in  the  world.  The  great  increase  in  the  output 
and  in  the  corps  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Observatory  is  veiy 
wealthy,  and  not  in  need  of  money.  Due  consideration  is  not  given 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  income  can  be  expended  much  more  economi- 
cally than  a  email  one,  and  that  to  maintain  the  institution  on  its 
present  basis  lai^e  expenditures  are  needed  for  other  purposes. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  tlie  permanent  plant.  Modem 
Astronomy  requires  large  and  expensive  instruments,  and  in  a  new 
observatory  a  lai^e  part  of  the  available  means  is  expended  on  them 
and  on  the  buildings  required  to  contain  them.  In  the  growth  of 
this  Observatory,  we  have  l)een  obliged  to  rely  almost  entirely  upon 
the  income  of  our  funds,  for  permanent  plant.  The  buildings,  which 
are  old  and  of  wood,  have  become  overcrowded,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  the  decay  of  the  wood  has  endangered  their  safety.  To 
replace  them  from  the  income  would  involve  a  great  and  dispropor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  current  work,  the  dismissal  of  assistants 
who  by  years  of  practice  have  acquired  special  skill  in  a  particular 
kind  of  work,  or  a  failure  to  publish  results  of  observations  on  which 
years  of  labor  and  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended.  The 
condition  is  that  of  a  man  with  plenty  of  food  who  is  dying  of  thirst, 
or  who  has  no  shelter  in  winter.     With  these  urgent  problems  coa> 
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fronting  us,  a  friend  preeented  the  Observatoi^  with  $20,000,  making 
DO  condition  except  that  the  name  of  the  dobor  should  uot  be  men- 
tioned. Obviously,  the  results  from  such  a  gift  are  much  greater 
than  would  be  expected  from  its  proportionate  part  of  tbe  entire 
endowment.  The  building  containing  the  collection  of  photographs 
of  the  sky  had  become  so  crowded  that  no  room  was  available  for 
the  additional  photographs  which  are  made  on  every  clear  night,  and 
yet  the  value  of  this  collection  is  increasing  every  year  and  fumisheB 
the  only  existing  history  of  the  stellar  universe  for  a  definite  number 
of  successive  years.  A  portion  of  this  gift  has  enabled  the  Director 
to  add  to  the  building  containing  these  photographs  a  fireproof  wing 
of  plain  brick.  Ito  cost  wae  less  than  twenty-five  cents  a  cubic  foot, 
and  ever;  foot  of  space  will  be  available  since  none  is  lost  in  stair- 
ways or  entries ;  it  will  thus  provide  for  the  growth  of  the  collection 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Again,  recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  a  large  reflector  will  show  stars  so  faint  that  their 
study  with  other  telescopes  is  impossible.  We  have  contracted  with 
the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  and  Sons  for  a  mirror  two  feet  in  diameter, 
to  be  used  first  on  the  northern,  and  then  on  the  southern  stars, 
thus  extending  our  work  to  vast  multitudes  of  objects  hitherto 
beyond  our  reach.  The  mounting  will  be  constructed  in  our  own 
workshop  with  a  great  saving  of  expense.  This  gift  also  provides 
means  for  supplying  other  ni^ent  needs,  as,  for  instance,  the  erection 
of  a  hydrant  on  the  grounds,  by  which  the  danger  of  desbiiction  by 
fire,  of  our  wooden  buildings  and  their  valuable  contento,  is  greatly 
diminished.  The  stimulus  of  such  a  gift  upon  the  Director's  own 
w<»^k,  the  way  in  which  it  wae  made  by  one  from  whom  the  Obser* 
vatory  had  no  reason  to  expect  snch  aid,  and  the  character  of  the 
donor  as  shown  by  hie  career,  all  combine  to  increase  the  resulta  to 
be  expected.  It  is  hoped  that  these  results  will  be  such  as  to 
influence  others  by  this  example,  so  that  the  other  departments  of 
the  Observatory  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  its  great  development 
in  certain  directions.  For  instance,  it  is  hoped  that  Memorial  build- 
ings may  be  erected  in  the  Observatory  grounds,  like  those  on  the 
College  grounds.  The  library  of  the  Observatory,  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  astronomical  libraries  in  the  world,  is  in  a 
wooden  building  half  a  century  old,  and  is  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire  at  any  time.  Tlie  building  containing  the  photographic  labora- 
tory and  machine  shop  is  also  of  wood  and  wholly  inadequate  for 
these  purposes.  The  sum  of  $10,000  or  t20,000  would  supply 
either  of  these  wants,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  would  always  be 
honorably  associated  with  such  buildings. 
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Another  aDonymous  gift  hae  been  received,  which  is  of  interest  aa 
suggesting  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness  for  the  Obseivatory  than 
it  now  occupies.  This  gift  at  present  amounts  to  970,000,  of  which 
$10,000  is  at  once  available.  The  income  may  be  used  for  any 
astronomical  work,  whether  undertaken  at  the  Harvard  Observatoi^ 
or  elsewhere.  The  first  appropriation  was  made  last  summer  to 
faraisb  an  assistant  at  another  Observatory,  so  that  one  of  the 
largest  telescopes  in  the  world  could  be  used  during  hours  at  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  Director  of  the  Harvard  Observa- 
tory is  always  likely  to  know  of  ways  in  which  money  could  be 
expended  to  especial  advantage  f<»^  astronomical  research.  A 
pamphlet  was  pnblisbed  in  1686  by  the  undersigned,  recommend- 
ii^  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund,  and  in  1890  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce 
gave  $6,000  which  was  expended  in  this  way.  It  is  believed  that 
the  results  attained  show  how  advantageously  such  a  fund  can  be 
administered  here.  The  nsefulneas  of  this  Observatory  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  it  should  become  an  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  its  Director  to  tad  other  observatories  and  astronomers,  to  secure 
observations  in  neglected  departments  of  Astronomy,  and  to  enable 
competent  observers  to  use  the  numerous  large  and  valuable  tele- 
scopes now  idle.  It  seems  as  if  the  moral  effect  of  thus  bringing 
together  the  astronomers  of  the  world  bo  that  they  might  work  har- 
moniously on  researches  too  lai^e  to  be  undertaken  by  any  one  of 
them,  must  appeal  to  some  of  the  many  friends  and  patrons  that 
Astronomy  has  always  had.  The  pamphlet  mentioned  above  con- 
tains the  reasons  for  believing  that  great  permanency  of  good 
mani^ment,  and  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  such  a  fund  could 
be  attained  here.  At  least,  the  present  condition  of  the  Observatory 
is  such  as  to  insure  the  immediate  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollara  a  year  to  great  advantage  in  this  way. 

Obsbrvatort  Inbtrcuents. 
Ecut  Eqiialoriai, — The  observations  with  this  instrument  have 
been  made  by  Professor  O,  C.  Wendell,  and  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  in  previous  years.  Seventeen  thousand  photo- 
metric light  comparisons  have  been  made,  principally  with  the 
polarizing  photometer  with  achromatic  prisms.  With  this  photometer 
1,024  comparisons  were  made  of  X  Cancri,  992  of  U  Cephei,  960  of 
U  S^ttac,  944  of  U  Scutl,  880  of  78.1901  Cygni,  800  of  EUrsae 
Minoris,  752  of  ^Persei,  736  of  xC^"'.  5^8  nf  ;8Lyrae,  480  of 
WDelphini,  448  of  UOpbiuohi,  416  of  -|- 43°  4101,  recently  dis- 
covered here,  384  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  820  of  X  Persei,  192  of 
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BRLyrae,  160  of  S  WCygni,  160  of  standard  stare  in  the  cluster 
McBBier  15,  144  of  Y  Cygni,  96  of  R  Corooae,  96  of  S  S  Cygni,  64 
of  T  Cygni,  64  of  T  Pereei,  64  of  n  Herculis,  48  of  R  Lyrae,  and  82 
each  of  UGeinmonim,  X  Hercalie,  dSerpentie,  /iCephei,  and  X  Vir- 
ginie.  In  addition  to  the  above,  1,984  com parisone  were  made  of 
oCeti,  288  of  U  Camelopardali,  and  1,968  of  double  stare,  with  a 
second  photometer  adapted  to  the  comparison  of  stars  too  near 
together  to  be  measured  with  the  firet  instrument.  The  same  instni- 
ment  has  been  used  in  the  photometric  nteasurement  of  Jupiter's 
sateUites  while  undergoing  eclipse.  17  eclipses  have  been  observed, 
making  the  total  number  736.  Fbotometric  observations  of  oom- 
parison  stare  for  variables  have  also  been  continued,  the  number  of 
settings  being  192.  The  systematic  observation  of  variable  stars 
of  long  period  throughout  their  changes,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
results  to  the  scale  of  the  meridian  photometer  have  been  continued. 
250  estimates  by  the  method  of  Ai^elander  have  been  made, 
generally  when  the  stars  were  too  faint  to  be  observed  with  small 
instrumente.  The  selection  of  fourteenth  magnitude  standards  has 
been  continued.  Several  other  objects  of  a  miscellaueoas  character 
have  also  been  observed. 

Similar  observations  of  variables  and  comparison  stare  have  been 
made  with  the  West  Equatorial.  With  it  1,130  estimates  of  vari- 
ables, and  235  estimates  of  comparison  stars  have  been  made  by 
Miss  Cannon,  3,324  estimates  of  variables,  and  170  estimates  of 
comparison  stars  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  naked 
eye,  field-glass,  and  a  o-inch  portable  telescope.  391  estimates  of 
variables  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Colson,  and  326  by  Mr.  White. 
981  estimates  of  variables  have  been  made  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Se^rave  of 
Providence,  and  communicated  by  him  to  this  Observatory.  Ubser- 
vations  of  variable  stars  have  also  been  communicated  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Eadie  of  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  Professor  M.  W.  Whitney  of 
Vasaar  College,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Dole  of  Jamwca  Plwn,  Herr  Phil 
Faiith  of  Landstuhl,  Senor  Pereira,  and  Senor  Manoel  Soares  de 
Mello  e  Simas  of  St.  Michaels,  Azores. 

Meridian  Oirde, — The  principal  use  of  this  instrument  during  the 
year  has  been  the  determination  of  clock  error,  but  on  20  dates 
observations  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  or  faint  stars  in  its  \-icinity, 
were  made  by  Mr.  Dunne.  The  total  number  of  transits,  including 
those  of  circumpolar  and  almanac  stare  required  for  the  reduction  of 
the  observations,  was  218.  On  10  other  dates  observationB  were 
made  with  wire  screens,  in  order  to  furnish  an  independent  deter- 
mination of  personal  equation  with  respect  to  magnitude.     These 
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oiwerratioDB  hsve  not  yet  been  reduced.  The  power  of  the  iDgtm- 
ment  in  exhibiting  faint  stars  was  compared  with  that  of  the  fonr- 
incb  transit  circle  of  the  Students'  Astronomical  Laboratory,  by  a 
short  series  of  observations  in  June,  1902,  from  which  it  appeared, 
as  had  been  previously  thought,  that  the  8-inch  object  glass  of  the 
meridian  circle  was  lees  efficient  than  would  be  supposed  from  its  size. 

The  rednction  of  the  observationB  of  stars  in  the  zone  —  9"  50'  to 
— 14°  10'  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  results  in  right  ascension 
and  declination  for  1900.0  are  now  very  nearly  complete,  and  are 
collected  in  readiness  for  the  computation  of  the  mean  result  for 
each  star.  But  it  is  expected  that  cases  of  large  discrepancy, 
especially  in  the  observations  of  the  years  1896  to  1898,  will  be 
found  to  require  a  second  reduction,  and  that  entire  zones  may 
need  small  corrections  when  the  residuals  of  the  separate  observa- 
tions have  been  obtained  for  the  zone  Journal.  The  work  of 
collecting  the  estimates  of  mi^nitude  is  also  largely  completed,  and 
the  preparation  for  publication,  both  of  the  final  catalc^e  and  of 
the  zone  journal,  has  been  begun. 

The  reductioa  of  the  observations  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Rogers,  during  the  years  1879  to  1883,  haa  been  continued  by  Miss 
8.  C.  Bond  under  the  snpervision  of  Miss  Anna  Wintock.  The 
computation  of  the  reductions  from  apparent  to  mean  place  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  for  all  the  stars  observed  is  now  complete. 
About  8,000  reductions  for  single  observations  have  been  obtained 
by  interpolation  from  theae  computations,  and  about  ae  many  more 
remain  to  be  obtained. 

12-inGh  Meridian  Photometer.  —  With  this  instrument  66,982 
settings  have  been  made  by  the  Director  on  118  nights.  In  all, 
265,604  settings  have  been  made  in  four  years.  The  principal 
work  has  been  the  extension  of  the  photometric  scale  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  magnitude.  Sequences  of  stars  have  been  selected 
and  measured  for  all  the  regions  contained  in  Series  I,  II,  and  III, 
of  Hagen's  Catalogues,  from  the  mi^nitude  7.S  to  12.5,  and  in 
Series  IV,  from  7.6  to  10.6. 

Meridian  PhotomeUr.  —  Witb  tliis  instrument  10,784  measures 
were  made  by  Professor  Bfuley  on  30  nighta,  from  October  1,  1901, 
to  April  18,  1902.-  It  was  then  dismounted  and  sent  to  Pern,  where 
be  obtained  7,804  settings  on  18  nights,  from  July  10  to  September 
SO,  1902.  The  principal  objects  observed  were  a  series  of  stars  of 
about  the  fifth  magnitude,  one  in  every  region  10°  square.  Each 
star  was  to  be  observed  twice  on  ten  nights,  taking  varione  pre- 
cautions so  that  the  reenlting  magnitudes  should  furnish  accurate 
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stsndardB  of  photometric  m^nitude,  from  the  north  to  the  eoatli 
pole.  Various  miscellaDeous  objects,  incladiog  comparison  stars  few 
Ero8,  lapetua,  and  variables,  were  also  measured.  The  total  num- 
ber of  settings  so  far  obtained  with  this  instrument  is  1,051,768. 

Henbt  Draper  Memorial. 
Since  its  cBtablishment  in  1886,  the  Henry  Draper  Hemorial  has 
developed  three  new  and  unique  lines  of  work.  First,  by  the  snb- 
fititutaon  of  the  objective  prism  and  doublet  for  the  slit  spectroscope 
and  single  lens,  the  spectra  of  large  numbers  of  stars  are  photo- 
graphed  simultaneously  by  the  former,  instead  of  singly  by  the  latter 
method.  These  phot<^aphs  have  been  repeated  until  every  portion 
of  the  sky  has  been  covered,  using  the  8-inch  Draper  telescope  for 
the  northern  stars,  and  the  Bache  telescope,  an  8-inch  doublet  of 
similar  construction,  for  the  sonthem  stars.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
photograph  of  tbe  spectrum  of  every  star  in  the  sky  permanently 
brighter  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  magnitude,  besides  many  thousands 
that  are  fainter.  These  plates  have  been  carefully  examined  b; 
Hrs.  Fleming,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  objects  having 
peculiar  spectra  have  been  discovered.  The  number  of  such  objects 
found  elsewhere  is  small,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  that  are  bri^t 
have  been  found  from  these  plates,  thus  making  this  part  of  the 
work  complete.  We  are  now  extending  it  to  the  fainter  stars,  osing 
smaller  dispersions  and  longer  exposures.  There  are  two  classes  of 
stars  that  can  only  be  studied  by  frequent  photographs  like  those 
described  above.  Of  the  eight  Novae  which  are  known  to  have 
appeared  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  two  were  bright  and  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  All  of  the  others  were  foand  from  the  Draper 
photographs,  and  would  probably  otherwise  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. Variable  stars  of  long  period  have  very  peculiar  spectra 
which  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  and  can  generally  be  photo- 
graphed only  when  they  are  bright.  Nearly  two  hundred  of 
these  objects  have  been  discovered  from  the  Draper  photographs. 
Secondly,  by  placing  lai^e  objective  prisma  in  front  of  the  11-inch 
Draper  telescope,  stellar  spectra  six  inches  long  and  showing  several 
hundred  lines  have  been  obtained.  Shorter  spectra  were  obtained 
of  the  fainter  stars,  and  from  them  a  detailed  study  of  681  of  tbe 
brighter  stars  visible  in  Cambridge  was  made  by  Miss  Maury.  A 
similar  study  of  1122  southern  stars  photographed  witb  the  13-inch 
Boyden  telescope  has  been  made  by  Hiss  Gannon.  Although  tbe 
stars  have  thus  been  arranged  in  a  lexical  sequence,  the  object  was 
rather  to  show  that  large  numbers  of  stars  had  identical  spectra,  and 
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then  to  publish  all  the  facte  regarding  a  typical  star  of  each  group. 
All  the  material  is  thus  furnished  to  any  future  investigator,  so  that 
he  may  continue  his  studies  without  h&^*iag  recourse  to  these  or  other 
photographs.  The  discovery  of  spectroscopic  binaries,  of  stars 
having  the  hydrogen  lines  bright  and  variable,  and  of  a  new  series 
of  bydrt^n  lines,  resulted  from  these  investigations.  The  third 
field  of  work  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  By  photc^rapb- 
ing  repeatedly  all  portions  of  the  northern  sky  with  tlie  S-inch 
Draper  telescope,  and  of  the  sontbem  sky  with  the  Bache  tele- 
scope, we  have  a  map  of  the  entire  sky  showing  all  the  brighter 
stars  night  after  night.  This  furnishes  a  complete  history  of  the 
heavens  for  every  year  since  1690,  and  a  partial  history  since  1886. 
When  any  new  object  is  discovered,  we  can  trace  ite  motion  or 
variations  in  brightness,  throughout  this  period  from  these  photo- 
graphs. As  no  such  collection  of  pboMgraphs  has  been  made  else- 
where, the  importance  of  properly  caring  for  it,  and  continuing  it,  is 
obvious.  An  additional  force  of  assistants  is  much  needed  to  study 
these  plates,  and  thus  determine  the  past  history  of  known  objects, 
and  of  new  ones  as  fast  as  they  are  discovered. 

The  number  of  photographs  taken  with  the  11-inch  Draper  tele- 
scope is  475,  making  14,020  in  all  with  this  instrument ;  with  the 
8-inch  Draper  telescope,  1,642,  making  in  all  29,298.  The  total 
number  of  photographs  of  the  stars  taken  at  Cambridge  during  the 
year  ia  4,254.  Fifteen  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  ten  occul- 
tations,  have  been  successfully  photographed  with  the  1 1-inch  Draper 
telescope.  Four  variable  stars  have  been  found  by  Mrs.  Fleming 
from  an  examination  of  the  Draper  photographs.  One  of  these, 
4-48°  4101,  proved  to  be  an  Algol  variable  with  a  period  of  SO  days, 
and  duration  of  obscuration  2  days.  This  period  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  Algol  star  as  yet  discovered,  the  next 
longest  period  being  that  of  SCancri,  which  is  9.5  days.  The 
other  three  were  found  from  the  presence  of  bright  hydrogen 
lines  in  their  spectra.  One  of  these,  whose  position  for  1900  is 
R.  A.  =  12*  50-.7,  Dec.  =  —57°  21',  has  a  peculiar  spectrum. 
A  fifth  variable,  -f  40°  4390,  found  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Dunne  with  the 
Keridian  Circle,  was  confirmed  by  the  Draper  photographs. 

The  general  plan  of  taking  the  photc^raphs,  as  described  in  the 
last  report,  has  been  maintained  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  King. 
The  illumination  of  the  sky  by  electric  lights  limits  the  time  of 
exposnre,  as  the  faintest  stars  do  not  appear  when  the  fogging  of 
the  plates  exceeds  a  small  amount.  For  this  reason,  an  esposure 
of  three  honrs  with  the  8-inoh  Draper  telescope  fails  to  show  faint 
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etars  any  better  than  an  exposure  of  one  hour;  and  this  inBtrumeut 
is  not  used,  even  for  exposures  of  ten  miontes,  for  several  days  each 
month,  on  account  of  the  Moon.  Several  of  the  brighter  aatercnds 
are  phott^raphed  every  month  as  Btandards  of  magnitude  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky. 

Boy  DEN  Dbpakthent. 

The  station  at  Areqnipa  remained  under  the  charge  of  Mr,  H.  C. 
Bailey  from  October  1,  1901,  to  March  1,  1902.  It  vas  in  chai^ 
of  Mr.  R.  U.  IiVoBt  from  March  1  to  June  1,  1902,  and  since  Jane  1. 
1902,  in  charge  of  ProfcBsor  Bailey.  The  number  of  phob^aphs 
taken  with  the  IS-inch  Boyden  telescope  is  276,  making  10,630  in  all. 
A  few  of  these  are  charts  of  clusters,  but  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
are  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  stars  iu  which  the  hydrogen  linea 
appear  to  be  variable,  and  of  spectroscopic  binaries.  2,140  plates 
have  been  taken  with  the  Bache  telescope,  making  30,718  id  all. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  charte  with  exixistirea  of  10",  and  60".  The 
total  number  of  photographs  taken  at  Arequipa  during  the  year  is 
3,919.  One  reason  for  Professor  Bailey's  trip  to  Pern  was  to  study 
the  variations  in  tight  of  the  planet  Eros.  At  its  next  opposition, 
this  planet  is  so  far  south  that  it  cannot  readily  be  observed  in 
Europe  or  in  the  United  States,  and  is  so  faint  that  powerful  instru- 
ments wiD  be  required  to  obsei^-e  it.  The  meridian  photometer  has 
accordingly  been  sent  to  Peru  to  determine  standards  for  comparison, 
and  also  to  continue  the  wor^  undertakeu  here  as  described  above. 
One  of  the  photometers  used  in  the  detei-mination  of  faint  atellar 
magnitudes  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Yerkes,  Lick,  McCormick,  and 
Harvard  Observatories,  has  also  been  sent  to  Peru.  This  photo- 
meter has  been  attached  to  the  IS-inch  Boyden  telescope,  and  hac 
already  been  used  by  Mr.  Bailey  on  24  nighto,  from  July  28  to 
September  30,  1902.  Measuremente  have  been  made  with  it  of 
Sirona,  Tercidina,  of  comparison  stars  for  variables,  and  of  a  few 
variables.  Attempte  have  been  made  to  secure  monthly  observations, 
by  Ai^lander's  method,  of  50  southern  variables.  This  has  been 
much  intermpt«d  by  other  work,  but  since  March,  1902,  it  has  been 
actively  resumed. 

Bruce  Photographic  Tklkscope. 

Daring  the  last  year,  438  plates  have  been  taken  with  the  Bruce 

photographic  telescope,  making  6,174  iu  all.     Before  February  1, 

1902,  these  plates  were  taken  by  Dr.  DeLisle  Stewart,  and  since 

then  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Frost.     With  this  instmment,  excellent  chart 
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plates  can  be  obtained  of  regions  5°  square,  the  images  in  the  centres 
of  tlie  plates  being  otmost  perfectly  circular  even  when  the  exposure 
lasts  four  or  five  honre.  A  large  number  of  trails  of  asteroids  have 
been  pbot<^aphed,  several  of  which  are  probably  new.  One  of 
these  has  a  greater  eccentricity  tlian  any  other  known  asteroid,  and 
exceeds  that  of  eome  of  the  periodic  comets.  The  name  Ocllo  has 
beea  given  to  it  by  the  discoverer,  Dr.  Stewart,  after  the  Peruvian 
goddess,  who  with  her  brother  Manco  was  supposed  by  the  Incas 
to  have  descended  from  the  Sun.  A  photograph  of  Eros  was 
obtained  on  July  7,  1902,  Dearly  a  month  before  it  was  observed 
elsewhere  aft«r  its  conjunction  witb  the  Sun. 

Blue  Hill  Meteokolouical  Obsekvatoby. 
The  work  of  the  Obserratory  was  [wrfonned,  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Botch,  by  the  three  assistants  formerly 
employed.  The  special  investigations  in  1902  included  determina- 
tions by  day  and  night  of  the  atmospheric  refraction  above  land  and 
wat«r,  and  a  few  measurements  of  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  and  of  the  electrical  potential  of  the  air,  liy  Mr.  G.  W. 
Pickard.  Commencing  in  December,  kite-flights  were  made  on  a 
fixed  day  each  month,  in  cooperation  with  simultaneous  ascensions 
of  balloons  and  kites  in  Europe.  The  mean  altitude  above  the  sea 
of  the  meteorograph  in  the  ten  flights  at  Blue  Hill  was  9,200  feet, 
which  is  1,925  feet  above  the  mean  of  the  flights  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  is  the  highest  annual  average  yet  attained.  The 
moxironm  altitude  of  14',060  feet  exceeds  by  1,510  feet  the  highest 
flight  of  the  year  before,  Mr.  Rotch's  project  of  ex|)loriiig  the 
atmosphere  alwve  the  tropics  and  the  Equator  witb  kites  flown  from 
a  steamship  was  approved  by  the  Intei-national  Aeronautical  Congress 
diat  met  at  Berlin  in  May,  and  be  has  requested  a  grant  from  the 
Ounegie  Institution  to  porttolty  defray  the  cost  of  the  expedition. 
The  Obsei-vatory  is  being  remodelled,  and  a  much  needed  fireproof 
building  for  the  library  and  records  generously  added  by  Mr.  Rotoh, 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  16,000. 

Miscellaneous. 
Library,  — The  Library  of  the  Observatory  has  been  increased  by 
292  volumes  and  973  pamphlets.  The  total  numbers  of  volumes  and 
pamphlets  in  the  Library  on  October  1,  1902,  were  10,369  and 
17,179,  respectively.  Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  render  the 
n)eteorological,  as  well  as  the  astronomical,  collection  of  publications 
here  and  at  Arequipa  as  complete  as  possible.    Owing  to  the  number 
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of  boildingB  conoected  irith  the  Obeeirator;,  duplicates  of  important 
pnblicationB  are  in  oonetant  use.  Every  year  the  need  of  additional 
apace  for  books  is  becoming  more  urgent. 

Telegraphic  Announcevienta.  —  During  the  last  year,  22  bulletins 
have  been  issued,  making  111  iu  all.  The  bnlletins  are  seut  gratui- 
tously to  all  such  institutions,  newspapers,  and  individuals  as  desire 
theni  and  are  likely  to  make  use  of  then).  In  general,  when  a  cipher 
telegram  is  received  at  the  Observatory,  it  is  translated,  printed  by 
an  autographic  process  upon  the  bulletin  sheets,  and  malted  within 
about  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  original  message.  Several  per- 
eone  are  prepared  to  take  charge  of  the  distribution,  bo  that  in  the 
absence  of  one,  another  is  available.  Of  the  22  measages  distributed 
this  year,  4  were  received  from  Professor  Ereutz,  Kiel,  9  from  the 
Lick  Observatory,  3  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  2  from  Professor 
Brooks,  and  one  each  from  four  other  sources.  The  distribution  of 
the  announcements  by  telegraph  is  continued  to  such  subscribers  as 
wish  to  pay  for  the  messages.  The  plan  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
to  follow  promptly  the  discovery  of  a  comet  made  there  or  else- 
where by  three  observations  of  its  position,  and  by  elements  and  an 
ephemeris,  adds  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  such  objects  can  be 
followed. 

Astronomers  are  I'equested,  as  heretofore,  to  send  to  this  Observa- 
tory announcement  of  their  discoveries  for  tranamission  to  the 
observatories  of  Europe  and  America.  To  secure  prompt  attention, 
it  is  requested  that  all  cablegrams  be  addressed,  "  Obserratoij, 
Boston,"  and  all  telegrams,  "  Harvard  Collie  Observatory,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass."  All  correspondence  relating  to  telegrams  and 
announcements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director. 

Time  Service.  — On  June  14,  1902,  a  new  system  of  public  time 
signals,  devised  by  Mr.  Gerrish,  was  put  into  operation.  Incandes- 
cent electric  lights  are  made  to  pulsate  in  response  to  the  telegraphic 
signals  of  the  standard  clock,  reproducing  nsually  the  r^ular  stand- 
ard signals  which  have  hitherto  been  sent  out  by  telegraph.  A  single 
32-candle-power  lamp  has  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the  residence  of 
the  Director  and  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance 
of  four  miles.  A  group  of  lights  in  the  window  of  the  Traveller 
office  at  76  Summer  St.,  Boston,  serves  to  give  accurate  time  to  the 
public  in  the  vicinity  of  the  South  Terminal  Station.  Unfortunately, 
neither  of  these  signals  is  visible  from  the  water-front.  At  a  trifling 
expense  a  light  could  be  maintained  in  Boston  which  could  be  seen 
all  over  the  harbor,  and  would  be  of  great  value  to  shipmasters  and 
others.     The  new  system   has  many  marked  advantt^;es  0%'er  the 
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time-ball.  The  signals  are  automatic,  can  be  seen  mach  farther, 
and  can  be  operated  continuonely. 

Fire  Protedion. — The  older  baildings  containing  the  valnable 
library  and  inBtrumente  have  for  a  long  time  been  a  canee  for  anxiety 
on  acconnt  of  danger  from  fire.  Accordingly,  a  hydrant  has  been 
installed  inside  the  grounds,  connected  by  a  six-inch  pipe  with  the 
high  presBure  service  of  the  city.  Three  lines  of  standard  two  and 
a  half-inch  hose  can  be  supplied  from  the  hydrant,  while  a  fourth 
line  ia  provided  at  the  Sears  Tower  by  a  three- inch  branch  pipe  lead- 
ing to  that  point.  A  hose  carriage  carrying  300  feet  of  hose,  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  farthest  building  on  the  grounds,  is  stationed  at 
the  hydrant  to  which  the  hose  is  kept  constantly  coupled.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  suitable  building.  The  pressure  at  the 
hydrant  is  snfficient  to  throw  a  one-inch  stream  on  to  the  roof 
and  dome  of  the  West  Wing.  With  this  equipment,  in  addition 
\o  the  chemical  extinguishers  and  electric  fire  alai-ms  installed  several 
years  ago,  it  is  hoped  that  any  ordinary  fire  could  be  succesBfutly 
handled  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department.  A  flre  drill  is  held 
every  two  months,  in  order  to  familiarize  the  staff  with  the  apparatus 
and  its  use.  Upon  the  sounding  of  an  alarm,  the  chemical  extin- 
guishers may  generally  be  depended  upon  within  forty  seconds,  and 
the  water  from  the  heavy  hose  a  few  seconds  later. 

Steam  Heat.  — In  the  fall  of  1901,  a  Bteam  heat«r  was  installed 
in  the  basement  of  the  West  Wing,  and  radiators  were  placed  in  the 
Rotunda,  and  North  and  East  Wings.  A  large  amount  of  space 
has  thus  been  rendered  available  for  general  purposes  which  has  not 
hithei-to  been  utilized  except  for  storage.  The  apparatus  gave  Buch 
satisfaction  during  the  past  winter  that  the  system  has  been  extended 
to  tbe  West  Wing,  replacing  the  old  hot-air  furnace.  The  entire 
work  of  installation  has  been  done  by  regular  employees  of  the 
Observatory  under  the  direction  of  an  Obsen-atory  officer,  and  at  a 
considerable  saving  in  cost. 

ftiWica((ons.— Volumes  XXXVII,  Part  II,  XXXVin,  XLI, 
Noa.  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  XLIII,  Part  II,  and  XLVIII,  No.  I, 
have  been  printed  and  distributed.  Volume  XLIV,  Part  II,  Reduc- 
tion of  Observations  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  during  the 
years  1892  to  1898,  is  in  type.  55  pages  of  Volume  XLVI,  Obser- 
vations of  Southern  Stars,  made  with  the  Meridian  Photometer  in 
1899,  17  pages  of  Volume  XLVII,  Observations  of  Photographic 
Variables,  pages  39  to  83  of  Volume  XLVIII,  Observations  of  the 
Light  Curve  of  Nova  Persei,  No.  2,  and  14  pages  of  Volume  XLIX, 
Photometric  ObservationB  made  with  the  East  Equatorial,  are  in  type. 
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The  first  forty-five  volumeB  of  the  Annals  are  therefore  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  Volnmefl  XXXIX,  XLIII,  and  XLIV,  of 
which  the  flrat  portions  only  have  been  diatribnted.  The  four 
▼olames  following  XLV  have  also  been  begun. 

Owing  to  the  time  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  above  publi- 
cations, only  four  circulars  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  The 
numbers,  titles,  and  dates,  are  as  follows  :  — 

62.  Speptmm  of  Lightning.     Novemtier  16,  1901. 

63.  An  Asteroid  Orbit  of  Great  Eccentrioity.     November  19,  1901. 

64.  Barlf  Observations  of  Algol  St«rs.     January  18,  1903. 

65.  A  New  Algol  Variable.     May  6.  1902. 

The  following  other  minor  publications  have  also  appeared  during 
the  year :  — 

Fifty-sixth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Director  of  the  ABtroDomical  Otiserva- 

toiy  of  Harvard  College.     Cambridge,  1901. 
Recent  Total  Eclipses  of  the  Sun.     By  Solon  I.  Bailey.     Tke  Popuiar 

Science  MtmMy,  li.  340. 
The  GreeD  Flash  at  Snnset.     Ky  W.  H.  Pickering.     MonMy  NoUeei. 

S.A.S.,  lii,  629. 
Additional  Nct«  on  the  Gi:«en  Flash.      By  W.  H.  Pickering.      IM.. 

Ixil,  86. 
Explanation  of  the   Inclination  of  the  Planetary  Axes.      By  W.  H. 

Pickering.     Astrotwmicai  Joumai,  xxii,  56. 
Period  of  Kevoluldon  of  the  Leonids.     By  W.  H.  Pickering.     ftpuJar 

AHroitvmy,  j,  8. 
l>r.  Klein's  Criticism  on  W.  H.  Pickering's  Observations.     By  W.  H. 

Pickering.     Ibid.,  x.  118. 
The  Explosion  Hypotiiesis  in  the  Light  of  tbe  Recent  Phenomena  o( 

Nova  Persei.     By  W.  H.  Hckering.     Attrophytieai  Journal,  xv,  68. 
Affindnng  von  (48.1)  Eros.     By  Edward  0.  Pickering.     AHron.  Naek., 

clix,  807. 
Astronomical  Bulletin.     By  Edward  C.  Pickering.     Ibid.,  xv,  996. 

EDWARD  C.  PICKERING,  Director. 
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THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE  ZOOLOGY. 

To  THE   FbBSIDEMT   AND   FeLLOWS    OF   HaBTABD   COLLEOE  : 

During  tbe  past  academic  year  the  regular  courses  in  Zo6l<^, 
Geolt^U,  G«i^rapliy,  and  Meteorology  were  given  in  tbe  Labora- 
tories of  the  Zo51<^cal  Section  of  the  Museum.  During  tbe  second 
half-year  some  of  the  courses  under  tbe  Department  of  Geology  were 
transferred  to  the  new  southwest  comer-piece,  the  Geological  Section 
of  the  Mneenm. 

Eleven  courses  in  Zodl<^y  were  given  by  Professors  Mark,  Jack- 
SOD,  Pai'ker,  Drs.  Castle  and  Rand,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Breed, 
Carpenter,  Ordway,  Peters,  and  six  sab- assistants.  These  courses 
were  stteoded  by  two  hundred  and  aixty-sevea  students.  Five 
coDFses  in  Zoology  were  given  to  thirty-five  studeuts  of  Radcliffe 
Collie. 

Seventeen  courses  under  the  Depailmeat  of  Geology  were  given 
by  Professors  Shaler,  Davis,  Jackson,  W&rd,  J.  fi.  Woodworth,  and 
Dr.  Ja^ar,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Goldthwait,  Wilder,  and  Woodman, 
and  three  sub-assistants.  These  courses  were  attended  by  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  students.  Six  courses  in  Geology  were 
attended  by  sixty  students  of  Radclifl!e  College. 

In  Professor  Ward's  report  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of 
the  equipment  and  assignment  of  the  rooms  in  the  new  Geological 
Section  of  the  University  Museum.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Geological 
Department  connected  with  an  institution  of  learning  is  so  comfort- 
ably and  liberally  housed  as  that  of  Harvard  University  in  its  Uni- 
versity Museum.  But  one  hundred  feet  of  the  south  wing  are  needed 
to  realize  the  plan  of  its  distinguished  founder  and  give  to  Harvard 
University  a  Museum  with  Laboratories  of  Natural  History  suited  to 
its  needs. 

The  Corporation  of  the  University  has  added  materially  to  tbe 
efllciency  of  the  Are  apparatus  of  the  Museum  by  installing  new 
stand-pipes  and  hand  fire-extinguishers  of  the  "Underwriter" 
pattern. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Department  of  Geolc^y  has  necessitated  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  renovation  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  them 
as  well  as  the  old  Zoological  Laboratories.  In  addition  to  painting 
and  plastering,  new  floors  have  been  laid  in  five  of  the  rooms.  The 
Department  of  Zoolc^y,  including  Palaeontology,  now  has  thirteen 
laboratories  and  lecture  rooms,  besides  a  workshop,  photographic 
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room,  vivarium,  and  an  aquarium  in  the  basement,  providing  tlie 
Department  with  facilities  for  instruction  and  research  of  which  it 
has  been  much  in  need. 

The  chief  additions  to  the  exhibition  rooms  consist  of  two  very 
Ui^e  mounted  specimens  of  the  great  land  tortoises  of  the  Gataps^os 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Room,  and  the  installation  in  tbe  Attaolac 
Boom  of  the  microscope  and  moanted  collection  of  "Albatross" 
Foraminifera  presented  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Flint,  U.S.N,  The  different 
Uuseum  Assistants  report  that  the  collections  are  in  good  oonditi<M). 
Among  the  many  accessions  the  most  noteworthy  are  Mr.  Scndder's 
gift  of  his  extensive  collection  of  early  st^es  of  Butterflies,  and  Dr. 
Thaxter's  collection  of  Moths.  The  Musenin  has  received  from  Mr. 
Frank  Springer  all  of  the  material  for  his  monograph  of  Uintacrinue, 
given  some  time  ago. 

The  library  shows  an  ever-increasing  nnmber  of  accessions.  More 
than  five  thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  parts  of  volumes,  and 
pamphlets  were  added  during  the  past  year.  Eighty  volumes  wen 
added  to  tbe  libru^  of  tbe  Entomological  Department  from  the 
income  of  the  Willard  Peele  Hunnewell  Hemorifd  Fund.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  library  and  the  iocreasing  demands  upon  it  by  the 
students  of  the  University  and  those  of  Radclifle  Collie  call  for  a 
greater  expenditure  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Museum  for  its 
maintenance.  Funds  are  muob  needed  for  library  purposes,  —  such 
as  funds  for  special  departments  and  a  binding  fund.  The  Hunnewell 
Fund  is  the  only  one  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Museum  exclusively 
for  library  uses. 

The  publications  during  the  past  year  have  been  more  than  the 
nsual  number.  Seven  numbers  of  the  "  Bulletin "  with  341  pages 
and  42  plates,  and  six  numbers  of  the  "  Memoirs  "  with  438  pages 
and  76  plates,  were  iaeued.  Five  of  the  six  **  Memoirs  "  are  reports 
of  the  Results  of  Mr.  Agassiz's  "Blake"  and  "Tropical  Pacific" 
Expeditions.  These  include  two  numbers  of  the  "Blake"  series 
(Nos.  XXXIX  and  XL),  the  Dromiacea  and  Oxystomata,  and 
Bathynomidae  by  Milne  Edwards  and  Bouvier.  Mr,  Agassiz's  Pre- 
liminary Report  (No.  I)  of  the  "Tropical  Pacific  Expedition"  and 
(Nos,  II  and  III)  tbe  Medusae  by  Mr.  Agassiz  and  A.  G.  Mayer, 
and  the  latter's  Report  on  Fartula,  Volumes  XXXVIII,  XXXIX, 
XL,  and  XLI  of  the  "Bulletin,"  and  Volumes  XXV,  XXVI, 
XXVII,  and  XXVIII  of  the  "Memoirs"  are  in  course  of  publication. 

In  November  of  last  year,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Agassiz  on  his 
expedition  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  the  only  group  of  atolls  that  he 
had   not  seen  in  his  extensive  studies  of  coral  formations.     Mr, 
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AgBBsiz  also  took  with  him  as  aasistante  his  son  Maximilian  and 
Mt.  H.  B.  Bigelow.  The  expedition  started  from  Colombo  on  the 
Steamer  "  Amra,"  chartered  from  the  British  India  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Wm.  Pigott,  R.N.R.  One 
month  was  spent  in  exploring  tlie  atolls  of  the  Maldive  group.  More 
than  eighty  soundings  were  made  with  a  Lucas  machine  in  1,500 
fathoms  and  under,  and  a  splendid  series  of  over  three  hundred  pho- 
tographic negatives  were  secured,  the  weather  being  moat  favorable 
at  all  times.  Towing  with  intermediate  nets  down  to  150  fathoms 
was  done,  as  well  as  surface  towing,  bottom  dredging,  and  shore 
collecting  as  time  permitted.  The  results  of  the  expeditioQ  were 
most  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  to  the  interest  and  zeal  of 
Captain  Hgott  and  the  ofBcers.of  the  "Amra"  is  due  much  of  its 
success.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  British  Colonial  Office  and  the 
officials  at  Ceylon,  to  Messrs.  Bois  Bros.  &  Co.,  the  agents  of  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  and  to  his  Highness  the  Sultan 
of  the  Maldives.  Several  reports  of  the  results  of  the  expedition  are 
nearly  ready  for  the  printer.  Again  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Henshaw  for  assumiDg  chat^  of  the  Museum  during  my  absence. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  record  the  death  of  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
Museum  Assistant  in  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  Professor  Hyatt 
was  one  of  the  early  students  of  Louis  Agassiz.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  first  annual  Report  of  the  Musenm  for  1859,  and  his  name 
occurs  throughout  the  series,  as  from  hie  student  days  he  worked 
more  or  less  continuously  on  the  collections.  He  served  the  Museum 
as  Assistant  in  Palaeontol<^y  from  1885  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death 
in  1902,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  without  salary.  He  was  inspir- 
ing as  a  teacher,  and  his  work  as  an  investigator  has  left  a  lasting 
impression  in  the  fields  of  Invertebrate  Palaeontology.  His  genial 
and  kindly  nature  endeared  him  to  his  associates.  In  accordance 
with  his  expressed  wish,  all  of  the  types  in  his  personal  collection 
are  given  to  the  Musenm,  the  remainder  of  the  collection  being 
divided  between  the  Musenm  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  From  his  library  the  Museum  has  also  recei\'ed  upwards 
of  800  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

I  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Eli  Goodrow,  for  more  than 
thirty-six  years  the  devoted  and  faithful  Janitor  of  the  Kfueeum ;  he 
had  served  the  Museum  almost  from  its  beginning,  and  the  evidences 
of  his  handiwork  throughout  the  building  show  his  interest  in  its 
growth  and  development. 

W.    McM.   WOODWORTH, 
Ketptr  ofikt  MuieutK. 
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To  THB   PbESIDKNT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  : 

Sib, — The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  students  in  the 
various  classes  of  Harvard  Collie,  tbe  Lawrence  Scientific  Scbool, 
and  otiier  departments  of  tbe  University,  who  were  in  attendance  on 
the  several  courses  in  ZoSl<^  during  the  Collie  year  1901-42,  the 
numbers  printed  in  italics  indicating  Scientific- School  students :  — 


Connu. 
IMl-OS. 

Gnd. 

Sen. 

Jan. 

Soph. 

Fnah. 

8ptd. 

lulT. 

IMal. 

Zodlogyl 

1 

13+3 

88+5 

36+e 

81  +  JO 

6+e 

1 

9»+28=in 

"       2 

s 

6 

6+J 

13+ 6 

6 

+  2 

88+   8=   40 

"       8 

6 

7+2 

B+7 

Z+S 

1+,1 

ti+18=  S8 

"       i 

8 

S+2 

1+i 

+4 

+1 

7+   7=   U 

"       S 

8 

3 

1 

+,t 

7+   3=   10 

"       9 

8 

+1 

3+   1=     t 

"       9a 

+  7 

+  7 

+   2=     2 

"      11 

T 

1 

8                 S 

"      18 

i 

1  +  1 

1 

1 

7+    1=      8 

"     16 

S 

1  +  1 

1 

fi+   1=     6 

"    atto 

9 

+  1 

9+   1=   10 

1 

199+68=267 

The  corresponding  information  about  students  of  Radcliffe  College 
is  given  in  a  second  table :  — 


CouTKw,  iwn-oi. 

Hrtd. 

Sen. 

Jul. 

Soph. 

Frert. 

Spec.       Tout. 

Zoology     I 

3 

3 

8 

1 
I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 
2 

a 

2 

3      1       16 
3              7 
S              6 

"       30a 

2 

se 

There  has  been  no  change  daring  the  year  in  instructors,  nor  in 
their  rank,  and  the  courses  have  been  carried  on  in  most  cases  sub- 
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stantially  as  in  tlie  preceding  year.  The  assistants  in  the  several 
couFHes  are  named  in  connection  witli  the  statements  about  the  work 
of  the  eourseti. 

In  Zoolc^y  1  the  students  have  been  reqiuied,  as  in  1900-01,  to 
concentrate  their  laboratory  work.  Professor  Partcer  has  had  aa 
Chief  Assistant  Mr.  R.  S.  Breed,  and  as  Sub- Assistants,  Messrs. 
Grant  Smith,  Chanacy  Juday  (who  was  early  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  University  on  account  of  serious  sickness),  and  J.  M. 
Johnson.  The  Assistant  in  the  coiurse  given  to  students  of  Badcliffe 
College  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Hahn.  It  is  proposed  to  devote  hereafter 
half  an  hour  of  each  three-hour  laboratory  exercise  to  an  informal 
review  and  quiz. 

The  lectures  in  Zo<'*l<^y  2,  by  Dr.  Castle,  were  substantially  like 
those  of  preWous  yeam.  The  laboratory  exercises  were  somewhat 
changed.  The  flat-worm  type  was  studied  in  permanent  entire  pre- 
parations and  in  pre]iared  sections  of  the  ectoparasite  Bdellours. 
By  shortening  somewhat  the  time  hitherto  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of 
the  frog,  it  was  possible  to  give  some  attention  to  the  external 
features  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole.  The  Chief  Assistant 
in  tiie  conrse  was  Mr,  A.  W.  Peters,  the  Sub- Assistants  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Lander  and  J .  A.  Long.  The  Assistant  in  the  course  given 
to  Radcliffe  students  a'as  Mr.  Grant  Smith. 

The  number  of  lectures  in  Zoology  A  was  increased  from  sixty- 
one,  the  number  given  in  1900-01,  to  sixty-six.  The  course  was 
attendetl  by  a  larger  niunl>er  of  students  than  in  any  previous  year, 
forty-one  having  l>een  enrolle<l.  The  laboratory  work  was  with  the 
same  representatives  of  tite  classes  of  vertebrates  as  previously, 
except  that  the  cat  was  dissected  in  place  of  the  rabbit,  satisfactory 
arrangements  ha\-iDg  been  made  for  procuring  material.  Dr.  Band 
had  as  Chief  Assistant  Mr.  F.  W.  Carpenter;  as  Sub- Assistant,  Mr. 
M.  K.  Stickney.  The  Assistant  in  the  corresponding  RadcUffe 
College  course  was  Mr.  W.  P.  U^er.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the 
future  some  time  spent  by  students  in  the  routine  labor  of  prejmring 
skeletons  can  lie  Kave4l  by  providing  multiple  sets  of  certain  of  the 
skeletons  studieil. 

In  Zoology  4  less  attention  than  usual  was  given  in  the  lectures 
to  bibhographic  methods.  In  the  laboratory  fewer  methods  were 
employed  and  more  time  given  to  the  study  of  preparations  of  the 
animal  selected  —  as  usual,  Glossiphoaia,  As  in  former  years,  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  were  given  on  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  this  leech. 
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The  lectures  in  Zoology  5  were  given  by  Profeesor  Marie,  aa  usual, 
the  ground  covered  being  tie  general  development  of  Vertebrates, 
not  including  organt^eny,  but  embracing  the  discussion  of  many 
theoretical  problems.  The  laboratory  work  in  both  Zoology  i  and  5 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Rand,  who  also  supervised  the 
laboratory  exercises  of  RadcliSe  students  in  Zool<^  1. 

Both  of  Profeesor  Jackson's  courses  on  Fossil  Invertebrates  — 
Zoology  9  and  Zoology  9a  —  were  given.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  plan  of  dividing  Zoology  9  into  two  half-courses  has  been 
justifled  by  this  year's  experience. 

The  general  subjects  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Castte  in  the  lectures  of 
Zoology  11  were  Variation  and  Heredity.  The  effects  of  close- 
breeding  and  of  cross-breeding  in  relation  to  variation,  and  tJie 
subject  of  hybridization  were  considered  in  some  detail,  and,  among 
otlieis,  the  following  topics  were  discuAsed :  the  relation  of  local 
races  to  species,  especially  when  interbred;  the  part  played  by 
sportfl  in  i-ace- formation ;  the  nature  and  causes  of  prepotency, 
telegony,  zenia,  grafts,  and  graft;- hybrids,  A  number  of  interesting 
topics  were  assigned  to  members  of  the  class,  from  several  of  which 
important  results  have  been  obtained. 

Dr.  Castle  has  himself  continued  his  breeding  experiments  with 
mice  and  with  guinea  pigs.  Incidental  to  the  main  inquiry,  which 
has  not  yet  reached  a  final  solution,  certain  interesting  problems  have 
arisen.  A  four-toed  race  of  guinea  pigs  is  being  rapidly  established, 
certain  individuals  having  yielded  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  young 
that  possess  this  peculiarity.  As  the  race  beoomes  established,  it  is 
proposed  to  study  statistically  the  heredity  of  the  four-toed  character 
in  cross-breeding  with  normal  individuals.  An  experiment  of  close- 
breeding  with  guinea  pigs  has  been  carried  successfully  through 
several  generations,  and  its  results  are  being  carefully  studied. 

Zodl<^  13  was  conducted  by  Profeesor  Parker  as  in  1900-01, 
except  for  a  few  minor  changes.  In  Zooli^  15  there  were,  besides 
tile  regularly  enrolled  students,  three  others  who  attended  alt  the 
lectures.  Four  of  the  topics  assigned  to  individual  students  for 
investigation  have  yielded  results  that  are  to  be  presented  for 
publication. 

Nine  students  were  engaged  in  research  (Zoology  20a)  under  the 
supervision  of  Professor  Mark.  Three  of  these  have  completed 
papers  which  are  ready  for  publication.  IVo  students  in  Radcliffe 
College  also  carried  on  researehes  under  direction  of  Professor  Mark, 
and  a  ttiird,  who  was  not  enrolled,  was  assisted  during  a  part  of  the 
year  in  some  researehes  in  cytology. 
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In  future  the  duty  of  supervising  the  researches  of  advanced 
students  will  not  fall  whoU;  on  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  but 
will  be  shared  hy  all  the  Faculty  members  of  the  department. 

Mr.  H.  Crawley,  though  not  a  student  in  the  department  during 
the  year,  has  published  in  the  ProceediQgB  of  the  Academy  of 
Naturcd  Sciences  of  Philadel[diia  a  paper  on  *'The  Frtq^resaive 
Hovements  of  Gregaiines,"  the  work  on  which  was  b^^  here  dur- 
ing the  year  1900-01.  Mr.  A,  W.  Peters  has  made  good  progress 
with  his  work  on  the  metabolism  of  Infusoria.  The  final  paper  on 
BeisSDer'B  fibre  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Sargent  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Lander  has  finished  a  study  of  the  anatomy  and  histology 
of  Hemiums  crenatus.  Otiier  papers  were  completed  by  caadidates 
for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

During  the  current  year  Dr.  Rand  has  published  No.  126  of  the 
Contributions  from  this  Laboratory,  and  also  numerous  abstracts 
and  reviews  in  the  "  American  Naturalist."  Professor  Parker  had 
the  editorial  management  of  the  "  American  Naturalist"  during  the 
absence  of  Dr.  W.  McM.  Woodworth,  from  November  till  March, 
and  besides  contributing  reviews  to  that  Journal  and  to  <'  Science," 
has  published  No.  133  of  the  Contributions  from  this  Laboratory 
and  also  the  results  of  work  carried  on  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission; "The  ReactloDB  of  Copepoda  to  Various  StimuU  and  the 
Bearing  of  this  on  Daily  Depth  Migrations,"  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Fish 
Comm.  1901,  pp.  108-123. 

In  June,  1902,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred 
upon  two  candidates  in  Zoology,  Mr.  Robert  Stanley  Breed,  whose 
thesis  was  on  "  The  Changes  which  occur  in  the  Muscles  of  a  Beetle 
(Thymalus  marginicollis  Chevr.)  during  Metamorphosis";  and  Mr. 
William  Martin  Smallwood,  whose  thesis  was  entitled  "  The  Matura- 
tjon.  Fertilization,  and  Early  Cleavage  of  Bulla  solitaria." 

Dr.  Breed  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology 
in  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  SmaUwood  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
University  of  Syracuse. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Biolt^,  Dr.  Charles 
W,  PreDtisB  was  reappointed  to  a  Parker  Fellowship  for  the  year 
1902-03.  His  first  year  abroad  was  spent  at  Freibui^  i.  Br.  and 
at  the  Naples  Zo<>logical  Station,  where  he  was  the  occupant  of  the 
Smithsonian  Table  for  a  number  of  months. 

The  Viiginia  Barret  Gibbs  Scholarship  for  1901-02  was  held 
by  Mr.  W.  Martin  Smallwood.  Eleven  persons,  instructors  and 
advanced  students,  have  been  carrying  on  studies  at  the  Laboratory 
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of  tiie  U.  S.  Fish  Commifision  at  Wood's  Hole  during  the  summer  of 
1902.     Of  these,  e^ht  hare  received  aid  from  the  Humttoldt  Fund. 

The  meetmgs  of  the  Zoological  Club  were  held  on  Thursday  after- 
noons from  4.30  till  6  o'clock  throughout  the  year. 

The  transference  of  the  inatructioa  in  Geology  to  the  new  south- 
west comer  of  the  University  Museum  has  made  it  possible  to  assign 
to  the  Department  of  Zo31(^y  several  additional  rocons,  which,  with 
the  alterations  and  renovation  of  present  quarters,  will  give  liie  de- 
partment much  better  faciUties  for  instruction  and  eepeciaUy  more 
ample  space  for  research  studentH. 


CONTRIBUTEONS  FROM  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  FOR 
THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1901-02. 

126.  Rand.  H.  W.  —  The  Regenerating  Xorvona  System  ot  Lumbriddae 
and  the  Oeotroeome  of  Ue  Nerve  Cells.  Buil.  Mus.  Oomp.  Zoiil., 
Vol.  37,  No.  8,  pp.  83-164.     8  pis.     September,  1901. 

127.  Frandsen,  p.  —  Studies  on  the  ReactionH  of  Limax  maximus  to 
IMrective  Stimuli.  Proc.  Amtr.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciencet,  Vol.  37, 
No.  8,  pp.  183-227.     22  figs.     October,  1901. 

128.  Yebkes,  K.  M.  —  A  Contribution  to  the  Nervous  System  of  (itsa- 
onemus  murbachii.  Pt.  I.  Amer.  Jotir.  of  PhyHoL,  Vol.  6,  No.  6, 
pp.  431-449.     February,  1902. 

139.  Oppenheihes,  A.  —  Certain  Sense  Organs  of  the  Proboacis  of  the 
Poljchaetous  Annelid  Rhynchobolus  dibranchiatus.  Proc.  Amer. 
Aaad.  Art»  and  Sciences,  Vol.  37,  No.  21.  pp.  551-669.  6  pis. 
April,  1902. 

130.  Williams,  S.  R. — Changes  Aucompooying  the  Migration  of  the 
Eye  and  Observations  on  the  Tractus  opticus  and  Tectum  opticum  in 
Pseudopleuronectes  americanus.  Bull.  Mtm.  Gomp.  ZoSt.,  Vol.  40, 
No.  1,  pp.  1-57.     5  pis.,  7  figs.     May,  190S. 

131.  Yekkes,  R.  M.  —  A  Contribution  to  the  Nervous  System  of  Gooi- 
onema  murbachii.  Pt.  11.  Amer.  Jour,  of  Phirsiol.,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 
pp.  181-198.     May,  1902. 

132.  BiGELOw.  M.  A.  —  The  Early  Development  of  Lepns.  A  Study  of 
Cell-Lineage  and  Germ-I.Ayers.  Bull.  Mus.  Cnmp.  Zoo!..  Vol.  40. 
No.  2,  pp.  59-144.     12  pis.     July.  1902. 

183.  Parker,  G.  M.  —  Notes  on  the  Dispersal  of  Sagartia  ludae  Venill- 
Amer.  N<U.,  Vol.  36,  No.  426.  pp.  491^93.     June.  1902- 

184.  Howe,  F.,  Jr.  —  A  Case  of  Abnormality  in  Cats'  Paws.  Amtr. 
Sat..  Vol.  36.  No.  427,  pp.  611-626.     18  figs.    July,  1902. 

E.  L.  MARK,  Director. 
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To  THB  President  of  the  UmvEKsnr :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geolc^y  and  Geog- 
raphy, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
1901-02. 

The  onl;  changes  of  note  in  the  inetmction  given  in  the  year  1901- 
02,  aa  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  were  the  omiasion 
of  Geology  11,  a  half-oourBe  in  Oceanc^^phy,  formerly  girenby  Dr, 
R.  A.  Daly,  who  resigned  in  June,  1901,  to  accept  a  position  on  the 
Canadian  Geological  Sorvey,  and  the  omission  of  Greology  A  from 
the  Badcliffe  list.  Dr.  Daly's  place  as  Instructor  in  Physiography 
iras  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  M.  Alston  Read,  who  gave 
Geology^  (Elementary  Phyeiography) ,  and  also  act«d  as  AsBistant 
in  Geology  4,  14,  and  14a.  The  following  gentlemen  acted  as 
Aasistanta  in  the  variouB  courses  named :  Hr.  J.  E.  Woodman  in 
Coarses  4,  5,  and  8 ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder  in  B,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  GoW- 
thwait  in  5.  In  addition,  Messrs.  R.  U.  Brown,  H.  S.  Gale,  and 
L.  E.  Hnnt  served  as  student- assiBtanta  in  the  laboratory  and  field 
work  of  Greol<^  5,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woodworth; 
and  Mr.  Laurence  La  Fot^  acted  ae  Held  and  laboratory  Assistant 
ID  Greolt^y  32,  nnder  Dr.  T.  A.  Jaggar. 

The  summer  courses  in  Geology  and  in  Gec^^phy  were  given 
along  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.  The  course  in  Geology 
was  given  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Woodman,  and  that  in  Geography  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Burr,  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Wilder.  Professor  Shaler  gave 
some  lectures  in  the  former  course. 

By  far  the  most  impcvtant  event  of  the  year,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  this  Department,  was  its  removal 
to  the  new  southwest  comer  of  the  Muitenm,  which  has  been  pro- 
vided, throogh  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Alexander  Agasaiz  and  of 
members  of  his  family,  to  serve  aa  the  future  home  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  building  was  occupied  during  the  second  half  of  the 
academic  year,  and  now  alt  the  courses  in  Geology  and  Geography, 
excepting  those  in  Mining  and  Economic  Geology  and  in  Palaeon- 
tology, are  given  in  the  new  corner-piece.  In  these  new  quarters, 
with  abundance  of  room  for  instruction  and  for  the  atorage  of 
materials,  and  with  many  more  conveniences  of  alt  kinds  than  it  was 
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possible  to  bare  Id  tbe  more  crowded  qnarten  of  the  Museom  of 
ComparatiTe  Zoolt^y,  where  the  Departmeot  has  been  so  hospitably 
pro\-ided  for  during  the  past  twelve  years,  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  found  that  their  own  work,  and  that  of  their  atndents,  is 
being  done  far  more  system  atioally  and  far  more  effectively  than 
ever  before.  It  is  impoflsible  to  overestimate  the  valae  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  new  Geolc^cal  wing  of  the  Museum. 

In  the  bascnient  of  the  new  building  there  are  ample  quarters  for 
unpacking,  preparing,  and  storing  specimens;  for  modelling  and 
for  similar  work ;  a  dork  room  for  phott^p^phic  uses ;  and  a  room 
for  the  electrical  apparatus.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  spacious 
lecture  room,  one  of  the  tai^est  in  the  University,  provided  with 
ventilation  which  can  be  regulated  by  the  lecturer  on  the  platfonn, 
and  with  other  conveniences.  A  professor's  room  leads  out  of  the 
lecture  room. 

On  the  second  Boor  a  large  comer  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  General  Geol<^.  This 
room  contains  laboratory  tables,  each  accommodating  six  students, 
and  provided  with  trays  for  materials  and  for  note-books.  The 
present  equipment  affords  accommodatioDS  for  sixty-four  men  at 
once.  Other  tables,  arranged  in  front  of  tbe  instructor's  phitform, 
serve  as  desks  for  twenty  or  more  students  in  the  advanced  courses. 
A  lai^e  map  case  with  trays  for  fiat  maps,  and  a  covered  top  t(x 
rolled  maps,  and  a  specimen  case  containing  over  four  hundred 
shallow  trays,  are  among  the  new  furnishings  provided  for  this 
laboratory.  A  smaller  room  adjoining  the  laboratory  is  for  Ibe  UM 
of  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology,  and  also  contains  accommo- 
dations for  small  classes. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  which,  when 
open,  will  form  an  important  part  of  tbe  public  exhibition  rooms  of 
the  whole  Museum. 

The  fourth  floor  is  devoted  to  Fhysit^raphy,  Heteorol<^y,  and 
Climatology.  Here  there  is  a  large  laboratory,  similar  to  that  on 
the  second  floor,  for  use  in  the  elementary  courses  in  Physiography 
and  Meteorology.  There  are  two  smaller  rooms,  which  are  to  be 
used  OS  lecture  rooms  for  small  classes,  and  in  which  tbe  laboratory 
and  lecture  materials  in  Physiography  and  Meteorology  are  kept. 
A  private  room  is  also  provided  for  the  use  of  tbe  Sturgis-Hooper 
Professor  of  Geology. 

On  the  fifth  floor  a  lecture  room  and  laboratory  are  devoted  to 
Experimental  and  Dynamical  Geology,  and  a  targe  comer  room  is 
provided   with    twenty-four  separate    desks,    at   which    individual 
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advanced  students  may  do  their  work,  with  their  books  and  speci- 
mens  at  hand,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  light  and  of 
quiet. 

Alti^ther,  few,  if  any,  geological  departments  hare  such  spacious, 
convenient,  and  attractive  quarters  as  those  now  provided  for  the 
Department  of  Geology  and  Greograpby  of  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Sfaaler's  courses  have  been  contjnued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  previous  years. 

Professor  Davis  has  given  two  courses  during  the  past  year,  — 
the  advanced  course  in  Physiography  (Geology  20)  and  the  half- 
course  on  the  Physiography  of  Europe  (Geol(^y  ?).  The  topics 
studied  in  the  former  included  river  terraces,  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  study  of  curve  lines  and  of  rivers,  and  the  method  of 
treating  Bystematic  geography  and  regional  geography.  The  manu- 
script of  an  article  on  ■'  River  Terraces  in  New  England  "  has  been 
completed  for  publication  in  the  BvUetin  of  the  Museum,  and  an 
abstract  of  it  baa  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science, 
EsBays  have  been  prepared  on  "Systematic  Geography"  for  the 
general  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  April  last,  and  on  "  Pn^ress  in  Teaching  Geography"  for 
the  National  Society  for  the  Scientiflc  Study  of  Education.  A 
broader  opportunity  for  field  work  for  advanced  students  has  been 
felt  to  be  so  important  that  a  fund  was  secured  by  the  kind  aid  of 
some  friends  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  suffi- 
cient to  take  two  students,  Mr.  £.  Huntington,  Graduate,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Goldtiiwait,  '02,  on  an  excursion  to  Utah  and  Arizona,  where 
a  special  study  was  made  of  a  region  adjacent  to  the  great  Hurricane 
Fault.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  excursion  by  Professor  Davis 
to  review  some  of  his  previous  obser^'ations  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
region,  to  examine  some  of  the  fresh  water  Tertiary  formations  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  young  block 
mountains  of  southern  Oregon. 

Professor  R.  T.  Jackson  gave  the  usual  laboratory  course  in  Gen- 
eral Palaeontology  (Geology  14a)  to  sixteen  students.  The  course 
in  Historical  Geology  (Geology  15)  was  taken  by  one  student,  and 
the  course  in  Advanced  Palaeontolt^y  (Geology  24)  was  taken  by 
one  student  during  the  first  half-year.  The  palaeontological  collec- 
tions  and  equipment  are  in  good  condition.  A  new  Bausch  and 
Lomb  microscope  stand  was  purchased.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  Palaeontol<^y  was  spent  on  cases,  etc., 
these  expenses  being  the  result  of  certain  rearrangements  made  when 
the  remainder  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  Geography  moved 
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into  the  nev  building.  The  Depttrttnent  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pultz  for  Bome  very  good  foesils  from  the  Palfteoioic  of  New  Yott 
Slat«. 

Professor  Ward  conducted  the  elementary  half-coarse  in  MetACv- 
ol<^y  (Geol<^  B) ;  an  intermediate  course  io  Meteorolc^  (Geol- 
ogy  1)  ;  and  two  half-courses  in  Glimatologj  {Geology  19  and  25). 
Course  B  wae  also  given  to  thirteen  Radclifte  students.  A  number 
of  important  additions  were  made  to  the  laboratory  materials,  and  a 
new  standard  mercurial  barometer  and  a  Robinson  cup  anemometer 
were  purchased.  During  the  last  h^-year  much  time  was  spent  in 
classifying  and  rearranging  the  meteorological  and  cUmatological 
books  and  laboratory  materials  in  the  new  building.  All  the  collec- 
tions are  now  much  more  accessible  than  ever  before.  On  the  roof 
of  the  new  Geolf^ical  Section  of  the  Museum  there  has  been  provided 
a  small  platform,  on  which  it  will  be  possible  to  expose  some  of  the 
ordinary  meteorolc^cal  instruments,  and  from  which  observations 
of  clouds,  etc.,  can  readily  lie  made.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  available,  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  complete  set  of  the 
ordinary  meteorological  instruDients,  partly  upon  this  platform  boA 
partly  in  the  window  shelter  on  the  fourth  floor.  Thus  the  students 
in  meteorological  coiirscs  may  be  given  some  instruction  In  instru- 
mental work,  which  has  up  to  this  time  been  impossible,  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities  in  the  quarteis  previously  occupied.  Professw 
Ward  has  continued  his  work  on  the  translation  of  Hann's  "  Hand- 
buch  der  Klimatologie,"  which  is  now  iu  pi«S8. 

Professor  J.  B.  Woodwortb  gave  instruction  in  Elementary  G«otogy 
(Course  5)  to  164  students.  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
man, Goldthwait,  Gale,  Hunt,  and  K.  M.  Brown.  The  advanced 
course  in  General  Geology  was  attended  by  twenty  students,  A 
half-course  in  Glacial  Geology  was  taken  by  three  students,  and  wie 
student  worked  under  Professor  Woodworth's  direction  in  Course  23, 
on  the  moraines  at  West  Gloucester.  A  half-course  of  lectures  was 
given  to  thirty-four  students  iu  Klementary  Geology  in  Radcliffe 
Collie,  and  a  half-course  of  laboratory  and  field  work  was  given  to 
three  Radcliffe  students.  The  field  work  in  the  latter  course  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Woodman.  Professor  Woodworth  also  ga^•e 
Geolc^y  8  to  three  students  in  Radcliffe  College.  Professor  Wood- 
wort^  was  engc^ed  during  the  year  in  a  continuation  of  his  investi- 
gation of  the  Pleistocene  geolt^y  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
valleys,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Museum.  In 
July,  1902,  be  took  up  tlie  detailed  study  and  mapini^  of  Hie 
glacial  and  so-called  Champlain  deposits  of  the  Moore  quadnngle  in 
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that  State.  At  the  request  of  tbe  State  Geoli^st  of  New  York, 
Professor  Woodirortb  in  July  addressed  tbe  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  at  Green  Island,  Lake  George,  on  the  geology  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region.  In  the  spring  an  address  was  also  given  before  tlie 
Fall  Kiver  Natural  History  Society  on  the  geology  of  sontheaetem 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Jf^ar  conducted,  as  usual,  the  course  in  advanced 
geological  field  work  (Geolt^  22).  Owing  to  the  increased  number 
of  mining  students,  tbe  course  for  the  second  time  doubled  its 
attendance,  to  a  total  of  eighteen  men  iu  1901-03  ;  one  of  these  left 
college  in  tbe  middle  of  the  year.  The  class  made  a  geol<^cal 
survey  of  the  whole  Boston  area,  using  new  maps  fnmished  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Sun'ey.  In  order  to  make  the  work  of  so 
lai^  a  class  efficient,  the  system  of  Held  work,  notes,  collections, 
and  reports  was  improved  in  various  respects,  and  much  of  this 
im{HY>Tement  was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  La  Foi^e,  who 
acted  as  Assistant  in  tbe  course.  Hr.  La  Foi^e  continued  his  own 
field  studies  on  the  dikes  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  The  new  labora- 
tories on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Geolc^ical  wing  of  the  Museum  were 
fitted  up  during  the  spring  with  accommodation  for  twenty-four 
advanced  students  and  with  de^-ices  for  draughting  and  storing  col- 
lections. The  apparatus  used  in  Experimental  Geoli^y  has  been 
placed  temporarily  in  the  south  room  on  this  fioor.  On  May  12tb 
Dr.  Jaggar  was  given  leave  of  absence  to  accompany  the  Relief 
Expedition  of  the  United  States  St«amcr  "  Dixie "  to  Martinique. 
Dr.  Palache  kindly  volunteered  to  finish  the  remaining  lectures  iu 
Geolr^  9  and  its  equivalent  in  Wellesley  College,  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  Geology  22  was  superintended  by  Air.  La  Forge. 
Dr.  Jf^gar  remained  in  tbe  West  Indies  two  months  and  a  half, 
returning  to  the  United  States  July  28th.  Collections  were  made 
for  the  Huseum  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcanoes  Pel^e  and  8oufri4re 
in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  relics 
from  St.  Pierre  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  government  of 
Martinique.  A  large  specimen  of  volcanic  bomb  from  Mont  Pel^e, 
collected  by  Mr.  6.  C.  Curtis,  has  also  been  secured  for  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  associated  with  Dr.  Jaggar  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Bead  gave  the  course  in  Elementary  Physiography  to  sixty- 
six  students,  and  acted  as  Assistant  in  Courses  i,  14,  and  14a. 
He  went  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1902,  to  continue  his  work  for  the 
d^ree  of  Ph.D.  at  Munich,  under  Professor  von  Zittel. 

Mr.  Woodman  act«d  as  Assistant  in  Courses  4,  5,  and  S,  and  in 
Courses  5a  and  ftb  in  BadclilTe  College.     He  also  gave  a  course  in 
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Glacial  Geolc^y  (GeoI<^y  16)  at  RadcliBFe,  and  gave  put  of  bis 
time  to  the  care  of  ttie  Gardner  collection  of  photographH.  Mr. 
Woodman  continued  during  the  year  to  ayatematize  the  data  he  hftd 
collected  on  the  gold-bearing  slates  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Jnne, 
1902,  received  the  degree  of  S.D.  in  geology,  the  title  of  his  thesis 
being  "  Geology  of  the  Moose  River  Gold  District,  Halifax  Coanty, 
Nova  Scotia;  K^ether  with  the  Pre-Carboniferous  History  of  the 
Meguma  Series."  Mr.  Woodman  resigned  his  position  as  Assistant 
in  Geology  in  July,  to  accept  the  Assiatant  Professorship  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  at  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
special  task  has  been  assigned  him  of  building  up  a  mining  school  at 
that  institution. 

The  following  publications  by  officers  of  the  Departntent  were 
issncd  during  the  year :  — 

By  W.  M.  lUviS;  — 

Elementary  Physical  Geography.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1903. 

Buselevel.  Grade  and  Peneplain.     Jount.  Qeol.,  x,  1902,  pp.  77-lH. 

Les  EnseignmentB  du  Clrand  Canyon  du  Colorado.  La  Qeographie,  iv, 
1901,  pp.  339-:-(ftl. 

The  Terraces  of  the  Westfield  River,  Massacbasetto.  Amer.  Jtmm.  3ei., 
xiv.  1902,  pp.  77-91. 

Pield  Work  in  Physical  Geography.  Joum.  Oeography,  i,  1902,  pp. 
17-24,  62-69. 

The  Progress  of  Geography  in  the  Schools.  Year  Book  Nat.  8oe.  Set. 
Study  of  Education,  i,  1902,  pt.  2,  pp.  7-49. 

Systematic  (Geography.     Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  8oe.,xli,  1902,  pp.  235-259. 

By  R.  Dec.  Wabu  :  — 

Some  Economic  As|>ectfi  of  the  Heal  and  Drought  of  July,  1901,  in  the 
United  States.     Bull.  Anter.  (Seogr.  8oc.,  sxxiii,  1901,  pp.  338-347. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Diminished  Air  Pressure.  Science  (w.S.),  xiv, 
I!)(H.  p.  814. 

Eine  Wichtige  Studie  iiber  Sonnenfinstemiss-meteorolog^e.  Nalurwia- 
sewchajUichA  Rimdsehau.  Braunschweig,  ivi,  1901,  pp.  481-482. 

Iridesuent  Clouds.     Scienee  (N.8),  xvi,  1902,  pp.  32-33. 

Kelatjre  Hiunidity  of  our  Houses  in  Winter.  Joum.  Oeogr..  i,  1902. 
pp.  31i)-317. 

A  Year  of  Weather  and  Trade  in  the  United  States.  Pop.  Set.  Mo.. 
Ixi,  1902,  pp.  439-448. 

Irisirende  Wolken.     MeUorologitdic  Zeitfohrifl,  xii,  1902,  pp.  437-438. 

Current  Notes  on  Meteorology.     Science  (throughout  the  year). 

Reviews  in  Antmle"  de  Qeographie,  Popular  Science  Moulhli/,  Science, 
Journal  of  Oengraphy. 
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By  J.  B,  WOODWOBTH  :  — 

Plelatocene  Geology  of  FortioBS  of  Nassau  County  uid  Borough  of 
QneenB.     Bulletin  48,  New  York  State  Museum,  1901,  pp.  617-670. 

The  Atlando  Coast  TrUasiu  Coal  fields.  Tioetay-seamd  Annual  Rt^ori 
U.  8.  Qeol.  Survey,  pt.  S,  pp.  26-68,  Washington,  D.C,  1902. 

By  T.  A.  jAOeAH,  Jr. :  — 

Field  Notes  of  b  Geologist  in  Martinique.  Pop.  Sei.  Mo.,  Ixj,  August, 
1903. 

The  Crater  of  tiie  Soufri&re  Volcano,  St.  Vincent.  Harper't  Weekly, 
September  18,  190S. 

ROBERT  DeC.   WARD,   Chairman. 
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THE  PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  AMERICAN  ARCHAE- 
OLOGY AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

To  THE  Pbesidknt  of  the  Unitkbsitv:  — 

Snt,  —  Continuing  from  pre%'ious  reports  the  record  of  the  results 
secured  by  the  sHbecriptioD  fond  for  research  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America  which  is  maintained  by  a  few  generous  patrons  of  American 
research,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  making  the  following  brief  state- 
ment: Early  in  the  year,  Mrs.  Nattall's  explanatory  pamphlet  or 
Preface  to  the  Ancient  Mexican  Manuscript,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  was  printed.  A  limited  edition  of  this  costly  work  was 
issued  under  the  title  of  the  Codex  Nnttall,  in  acknowledgment  of 
Mrs.  Nuttall's  attainments  in  Mexican  Archaeolt^y  and  her  inde- 
fatigable researches  that  resulted  in  ber  finding  tbe  long-lost  manu- 
script which  the  Museum  has  published  in  fac-simile.  In  her 
elucidation  of  the  Codex  —  so  far  ae  the  limits  of  the  explanat<^ 
preface  pei-mit — Mrs.  Nnttall  calls  attention  to  its  close  resemblance 
to  the  Vienna  Codex,  and  makes  a  sbort  comparative  study  of  the 
two  codices;  ahe  discusses  the  year-signs  and  the  day-signs;  and 
gives  Bu^eetive  translations  from  the  picture  writing  relating  to 
the  history  of  "  Eight- Deer,  the  Conqueror"  and  of  **Lord  Eighth 
Ehecatl"  and  "Lady  Three-Flint."  In  her  closing  remarks  ahe 
makes  the  statement  that  *'  the  Codex  constitutes  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instractire  demonstration  of  a  transition  stage  in  tbe  e\-olu- 
tioD  of  native  writing,"  where  the  events  are  portrayed  by  pictorial 
presentation,  and  the  names  of  persons  and  localities  arc  definitely 
recorded  by  rebus  signs. 

Mr.  Gordon  finished  his  report  on  "  The  Hiei-oglyphic  Stairway  at 
Copan,"  and  it  has  been  printed  and  issued  as  the  sixth  and  conclud- 
ing memoir  of  Volume  I  of  the  Peabody  Musenm  Uemoirs.  This 
volume  has  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  table  of  contents 
and  a  full  index. 

Mr.  Gordon's  report  is  divided  into  (1 )  a  description  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Stairway,  and  (2)  a  study  of  tbe  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  steps.  Mr.  Gordon  has  since  continued  his 
study  of  the  inscription  and  has  published  two  papers  on  tbe  subject, 
namely,  '*  On  tbe  Interpretation  of  a  certain  group  of  Sculptures  at 
Copan,"  in  the  American  Anthropologist  for  January— March,  190S ; 
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and  "  On  the  use  of  Zero  and  Twenty  in  the  Maya  Time  System," 
in  the  same  Journal  for  April-Jnne,  1902. 

The  Mnsenm  haa  photc^p-aphe  and  moulds  of  all  the  hiet^lyphs 
and  sculptures  on  the  Stairway,  and  we  are  awaiting  the  time  when 
the  much  needed  lar^e  hall  shall  be  added  to  the  Museum  in  wbich 
to  exhibit  in  a  suitable  manner  the  casts  of  Lhis  remarkable  aeries  of 
hieroglyphs,  as  well  aa  many  other  casts  of  Central  Ameiican  sculp- 
tures obtained  by  the  Museum  expeditions. 

Mr.  Teobert  Maier  haa  continued  his  researches  in  the  Usumaainta 
Valley.  The  report  on  his  explorations  at  several  ancient  sites, 
particularly  of  the  extensive  mina  of  the  old  city  of  Yixchilan,  ia 
now  in  type  and  will  soon  be  issued.  It  will  complete  Volume  II  of 
the  Museum  Memoirs.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr, 
Haler  will  make  many  more  interesting  and  important  discoveries  in 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  mysterious  ruined  cities  in  that  region. 

Mr,  Edward  H,  Thompson  has  continued  his  researches  in  Chichen> 
Itza  and  his  special  atudiee  of  the  sculptures  and  mural  paintings  of 
tbe  ruined  buildings  of  Yucatan.  He  has  sent  us  plans  of  stmctures, 
photographs  and  moulds  of  sculptures  and  copies  of  mural  paintings 
which  we  hope  soon  to  publish.  Mr.  Thompson's  special  work  is 
Still  at  Chichen-Itza,  where  he  is  continually  making  new  discoveries 
of  great  intereat. 

In  connection  with  the  researches  in  Yucatan  the  Museum  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Hiss  Adele  Breton  for  coloring  seversJ  of  the 
folio  plates  in  Maudalay's  volume  from  her  copies  of  the  colored 
sculptures  at  Chichen-Itza.  Miss  Breton  ia  an  English  lady  who  has 
for  several  years  been  travelling  in  Mexico  in  order  to  study  the 
ruins ;  and  probably  no  one  person  haa  seen  more  of  these  ancient 
mina  than  she.  An  excellent  artist,  she  haa  made  many  sketches  of 
the  ruins  and  sculptures  and  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
puntings  on  the  walla  and  to  the  coloring  of  sculptures  in  Yucatan. 
We  have  thus  secured  by  her  kindness  the  correct  coloring  of  many 
of  the  aonlptures  of  Chichen-Itza,  of  which  we  have  casts,  and  are 
thus  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  color  in  tbe  ancient  art  of 
ihe  people. 

The  Museum  has  secured  by  purchase,  through  the  gift  of  Mies 
Mary  L.  Ware,  two  ancient  manuscripts  of  special  interest.  One  of 
these  ia  a  pictc^raphic  rendering  of  Catholic  teachings  to  the  Mayas ; 
and  the  other  ia  a  manuscript  going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
partly  in  Maya  and  partly  in  Spanish,  in  which  ia  given  a  geneal<^- 
cal  tree  of  the  Tntnl  Xius,  the  royal  family  reigning  in  Yucatan 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  a  graduftte  student  in  the  division  of  Americut 
Archaeology  and  £tbnol<^,  after  bis  return  from  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, prepared  an  account  of  the  nine  days'  ceremony  of  the  Night 
Chant,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  vitnese  through  all  its 
phases.  He  baa  made  for  the  Muaenm  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
singular  eand- paintings  that  was  used  during  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. It  ia  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  sand-paintings 
which  Mr.  Tozzer  saw  made  by  the  Indiaos,  and  which  he  copied 
in  detail,  proves  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  sand-paintii^  that 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews  copied  during  the  performance  of  Uiis 
same  ceremony,  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
Navajo  country.  In  both  instances  the  painting  was  made  by  tbe 
Indian  medicine-ntan  and  his  assistanta,  entirely  from  memoiy; 
and  yet,  over  twenty  years  later,  two  hundred  miles  away  fran 
where  Dr.  Matthews'  painting  was  made,  tbe  complicated  figures 
requii'ed  for  this  particular  part  of  the  ceremony  —  and  there  are 
several  distinct  sand-paintings  executed  during  tbe  nine  days  and 
nights  —  were  reproduced  in  eveiy  detail  of  form  and  color  by  a 
different  set  of  Navajoa,  This  Is  a  remarkable  instance  ot  tbe 
persistence  of  the  details  of  a  ceremonial  which  originated  nnfadd 
generations  ago  and  has  probably  occurred  annually  for  centuries 
without  deviation  in  the  essential  parts  of  its  impressive  performance. 

An  evidence  of  the  increased  interest  iu  American  research  is  tbe 
establishment  of  a  Fellowship  by  the  Archaeological  lostitnte  of 
America.  Mr.  Tozzer  was  appointed  to  this  Fellowship  in  December, 
1901 ,  and  shortly  after  the  appointment  he  started  for  Yucatan  where 
he  remained  until  April.  His  plan  is  to  study  the  Maya  people  and 
their  language,  with  the  hope  that  by  such  a  course  of  research  some 
clue  may  yet  be  found,  among  the  Mayas  or  related  peoples,  to  the 
ancient  hierc^lyphic  inscriptione  of  Mexico  and  Centnd  America. 
Mr.  Tozzer  is  to  return  to  Yucatan  to  continue  his  researches 
during  the  coming  winter. 

My  own  time  has  been  so  taken  up  with  duties  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  and  at  the  American  Museum  in  New  York,  in 
preparing  for  the  International  CougresB  of  Americanista,  that  I  was 
not  able  to  take  the  field  in  person  during  the  past  season.  Mr. 
Willoughby's  illness  ])revented  him  from  making  an  exploration  that 
we  had  planned,  and  this  had  to  be  postponed  to  another  season. 
I  was  able,  however,  to  send  Mr.  D.  I.  Bushnell,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
Farabee  to  make  an  exploration  of  an  important  site  in  Missouri. 
This  expedition  was  carried  on  jointly  for  the  Peabody  Museum  and 
the  Department  of  Anthropolt^y  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
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was  msde  possible  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  by  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Clarence  B.  Moore,  and  by  the  generous  patron^e  of  Mrs.  Phoebe 
A.  Hearst  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  California.  This  expedi- 
tion has  been  Buccessful  in  obtwning  material  from  an  ancient  villi^e 
site  where  pottery  veesels  of  great  size  were  fonnd. 

Mr.  Boahnell,  who  has  jmned  our  corps  of  workers,  has  for  several 
years  beea  engaged  in  explorations  in  MiMouri  as  welt  as  farther 
north,  aad  he  has  presented  to  the  Musenm  a  lai^  number  of  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  stone  implements  and  other  objects  which  he  obtiuned 
during  his  former  explorations.  Among  the  specimens  is  one  of  the 
singular  sculptured  human  foot-prints  on  the  limestone  rock  near  the 
famous  Mastodon  bone-bed  in  Missouri.  The  possession  of  this 
interesting  specimen  is  of  importance  for  fui-ther  study  in  con- 
nection with  similar  '  ■  foot-prints  "  in  other  parts  of  Noi'th  America. 

Mr.  Bushnell  has  prepared  for  the  Museum  an  accurate  model  tn 
plaster  of  the  great  group  of  monnds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  known 
as  the  Cabokia  G-roup,  which  contains  the  lai^est  earth  mound  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  twelfth  report  of  the  Museum,  I  gave  an 
account  of  this  mound  on  my  return  from  a.  visit  to  it  in  1879.  At 
that  time  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed,  but  until  now  it  has 
withstood  the  demands  of  utilitarians  ;  and  I  must  again  express  the 
hope,  which  I  have  expressed  before  on  several  occasions,  that  this 
great  monument,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  twelve  acres,  may  be 
preserved  for  all  time.  The  Cabokia  Mound,  as  I  said  in  1879, 
bears  very  nearly  the  same  relation  to  other  mounds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  the  Great  Pyramid  t>ear8  to  other  monuments  of  the 
Nile,  while  its  resemblance  to  the  Teocalli  of  Mexico  makes  it  of 
special  importance  for  oar  understanding  of  American  archaeology. 
Mr.  Bushnell's  model  of  the  group  will  aid  in  showing  the  importance 
of  preserving  at  least  a  portion  of  the  group  as  an  Illinois  State  Park 
or  as  a  National  Park. 

Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Farabee,  has 
continued  his  explorations  of  mounds  in  Mississippi,  of  which  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  last  report.  He  has  brought  to  the  Museum 
a  very  interesting  and  important  collection  from  that  little-known 
region. 

The  incomes  of  the  Huntington-Frothingham  -  Wolcott  Fund  and 
of  the  Henry  Warren  Fund  were  not  used  during  the  past  year,  as  the 
money  was  reserved  for  archaeological  exploration  that  I  hoped  to 
conduct  in  person.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  incomes  with  those  of 
the  present  year,  to  which  may  be  added  the  income  of  the  new 
fund  of  95,000  established  by  the  beqnest  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren, 
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in  January  last,  will  be  expended  in  archaeolc^ical  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  Museum  has  several  very  important  collectione  from 
the  ancient  mounds  and  village  and  burial  sitee  in  varioue  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  there  are  other  r^oua  which  are  equally  important  in 
order  to  secure  a  representation  of  North  American  archaeology,  and 
this  work  must  be  done  without  delay  as  the  opportunities  for  ex- 
ploration ai'e  rapidly  passing  away. 

Mr.  Farabee  will  soon  publish  the  results  of  his  interesting  investi- 
gations among  the  members  of  a  family  in  Pennsylvania  several  of 
whom  lack  the  normal  number  of  bones  in  the  fingers  and  toes.  By 
the  aasiBtance  of  a  friend  of  the  Museum  I  was  able  to  have  him  visit 
the  family  and  make  a  study  of  this  peculiarity  in  relation  to  its 
bearing  on  heredity. 

Early  in  the  spring  I  took  a  party  of  students  in  the  Division  to 
examine  the  singular  system  of  ancient  ditches,  earth  embankiaents, 
and  stone  walls  in  and  near  the  town  of  Millis  in  this  State.  These 
singular  structures  are  several  ndles  in  extent  and  are  of  unknown 
origin.  Several  years  ago  I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  place, 
and  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  the  walls  and  ditches  as  the  work 
of  the  early  white  settlera,  since  no  purpose  for  such  elaborate  works 
can  be  discovered.  There  is  no  tradition  or  history  to  be  found 
relating  to  them,  except  that  the  "oldest  inhabitants"  state  that 
they  were  there  when  their  fathers  settled  in  the  region.  Mr.  Ge<M^ 
A.  Young  of  Millis,  who  has  given  much  time  to  following  out  the 
complicated  syst«m  of  walls  and  ditches  which  pass  over  hills  and 
through  dales,  kindly  accompanied  our  party  and  took  us  to  interestii^; 
points  for  observation.  The  place  is  worthy  of  extended  investiga- 
tion, and  a  careful  exploration  should  be  made  of  certain  areas  that 
may  have  been  ancient  sites  of  habitation.  A  survey  and  plan  of 
the  whole  complicated  system  should  also  be  made,  that  these  strange 
works,  whether  prehistoric  or  historic,  may  be  fully  understood. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  the  holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  has 
completed  her  monograph  on  a  Ponca  Ceremony  which  is  about  to  be 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  During  the  winter  she  gave 
a  lecture  before  the  Harvard  Antliropological  Society,  on  "  Totemism 
and  Animism  in  the  light  of  modem  reseaich." 

During  the  absence  of  Dr.  Russell,  the  courses  that  he  would  have 
carried  on  were  given,  in  connection  with  other  courses  in  the  Mvi- 
sion,  by  Drs.  Wood  and  Dixon,  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Farabee  and 
myself.  Dr.  Russell,  during  his  absence,  was  attached  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology.  He  made  important  ethnological  and  archaeological 
researches  in  Arizona,  the  resnlts  of  which  will  be  published  by  the 
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Bureau.  I  am  glad  to  record  that  lie  returned  ^ith  i-euewed  health 
and  Btrengtli  in  time  to  resume  hia  regular  class  inBtruction  for  tbe 
year  1902-03.  Several  changes  in  the  courses  given  under  this 
Division  of  the  University  have  been  made  for  the  year  1902-03, 
by  which  Drs.  Russell  and  Dixon  offer  two  full  courses  and  four  half 
courses  open  to  uDdergradaat«s.  As  noted  in  former  reports,  the 
name  of  the  Division,  Americau  Archaeolt^  and  Ethnology,  in 
which  a  general  course  in  Anthropology  is  given  as  well  as  courses 
in  several  branches  of  Anthropology  —  of  which  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  is  but  one  —  should  be  changed  to  the  more 
explanatoiy  and  comprehensive  term,  Anthropology.* 

The  recent  activity  of  the  Museum  in  publishing  several  important 
papers,  containing  the  results  of  original  research,  has  brought  us 
into  a  position  of  equality  with  other  institutions  publishing  memoirs 
and  papers,  and  we  have  limited  tbe  distribution  of  our  publications 
to  exchanges  for  the  publications  of  other  institutions  and  to  snch 
individuals  as  are  engaged  in  similar  special  research  to  whom  we  are 
indebted.  The  pablicationa  of  the  Museum  are  also  for  sale,  and 
several  libraries  and  individuals  are  regular  subscribers  for  all  we 
issue. 

The  total  addition,  for  the  last  college  year,  to  the  Museum  library 
is  131  volumes  and  97  pamphlets.  Among  these  are  several  impor- 
tant and  valuable  volumes  presented  by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Bowditt^  and 
Clarence  B.  Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Loubat.  The  Zodlt^icai  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  Museum  has  transferred  additional  volumes 
to  our  library  during  the  year.  There  are  now  in  the  library  5,477 
volumes  and  pamphlets  in  the  various  branches  of  anthropology. 

In  addition  to  the  mouey  contributed  by  Mr.  Bowditch  and  Mr. 
Salisbury,  and  received  by  Mr,  Bowditch  from  several  other  patrons, 
for  research  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  and  for  the  publication 
of  the  Memoirs,  —  a  fund  which  is  managed  by  a  special  committee 
and  does  not  appear  on  the  Treasurer's  books,  —  wo  have  received 
the  gift  of  (500  from  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  for  exploration  in  the 
United  States ;  an  anonymous  gift  of  tlOO  ;  two  annual  gifts  of  125 
each  from  Mrs.  N.  E.  Baylies ;  the  gift  of  $500  from  Miss  Mary  L. 
Ware,  toward  the  payment  of  a  salary ;  and  the  gift  of  $9  from 
Dr.  R.  B.  Dixon,  for  binding  certain  periodicals  which  are  needed 
for  reference  \ty  the  students. 

For  gifts  which  have  added  especially  to  the  importance  of  tbe 
collections,  we  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Geoi^e  Linder  and  her  brother, 

*  I  am  pleued  to  itate  that  lince  thli  report  wai  vritten  the  Facnlt;  of  Arti 
and  Science!  hu  voted  to  cbai^e  the  Dame  of  the  Dirliion  to  Anthropology. 
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Mr.  Lewie  H.  Farlow,  of  Boston,  for  a  lai^  and  valuable  collectjon 
of  baskets  from  man;  Indian  tribes.  The  collection  given  by  Hn. 
Linder  was  chiefly  brought  together  when  she  was  in  Califoniia  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  contains  many  fine  old  baskets  made  by  tlie 
Porno  and  Ukiah  Indians,  whose  old  work  ranks  with  the  l>eBt  basket- 
making  in  the  world.  Several  of  these  Ijaskets  are  ornamented  by 
tlie  ioterbraiding  of  brilliant  teatliers  and  with  pendants  of  abelone 
ebell.  Tliere  are  also  in  the  lot  rare  old  examples  of  basketry  of  the 
Tnlare,  Maidu,  Mono,  and  Pima  Indians  of  California  and  Arizona; 
also  of  the  Ataskfui  and  Thompson  River  Indians.  Mr.  Farlow's 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  equally  valuable  baskets  from  widely 
distributed  tribes  comprises  several  specimens  of  the  rare  old  grass 
baskets  of  the  Aleuts ;  cedar  root  baskets  from  Alaska ;  a  remark- 
ably fine  lot  of  storage  and  carrying  baaketa  of  the  Lillooet  and 
Thompson  River  Indiana;  berry  and  burden  baskets  of  the  Paget 
Sound  Indians  and  of  other  tribes  in  Washington  and  Or^on;  a 
finely  made  feathered  sun  basket  from  the  Ukiah  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia; feathered  treasure  baskets  from  the  Pomoe;  gambling 
placques  with  full  sets  of  dice  fi-om  the  Tulare  and  Wasbo  Indians, 
basket  bowls,  water  earners,  sifting  trays,  and  burden  baskets 
from  several  tribes ;  basket  cradles  from  the  Pomos,  and  a  series  of 
baskets  from  the  Pimas,  Apaches,  Utes,  and  Navajos.  These  two 
collections  comprise  a  lot  of  old  and  rare  basketry  that  could  not 
now  be  secured  from  the  Indians,  and  when  these  baskets  are  placed 
with  other  ohjecta  from  the  several  tribes  they  will  greatly  enhance 
the  importance  of  onr  ethnological  exhibits.  Mrs.  Linder  has  also 
given  to  the  Museum  a  beautifully  beaded  Siouan  garment. 

From  the  FHeld  Columbian  Museum  we  have  received  an  instructive 
CoUeclJOD  secured  by  Drs.  Dorsey  and  Phillips  from  the  prehistoric 
flint  quarry  at  Mill  Creek,  III.  This  collection  of  quarry  material  is 
a  duplicate  of  one  made  for  the  Chicago  Museum  to  illustrate  the 
manufacture  of  the  large  flint  implements  commonly  r^arded  as 
agricultural. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  sent  to  as  from  Trenton  a  series  of  Indian 
potsherds  Illustrating  experiments  on  the  chains  that  take  place  by 
submitting  the  potteiy  to  different  degrees  of  heat. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Whiifple  has  given  a  long  copper  bead  found  in  an 
Indian  grave  near  Fall  River,  which  is  of  interest  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  so-called  armor  found  with  a  skeleton  near  Fall  River  many 
years  ago,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  former  report. 

Miss  A.  L.  Alger  of  Boston  has  presented  several  specimens  of 
pottery  vessels,  figures,  and  whistles  from  Hoodnraa.     Dr.  L.  C. 
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Jonea  of  Mftlden  has  given  Bevflral  terra-ootta  objects  from  I^ypt  and 
Mexico. 

From  Mr.  L.  Bradley  we  have  received  two  objects  of  atone  from 
esatem  Massaohuaetts ;  from  the  Boston  Muaenm  of  Fine  Arts,  & 
atone  pe»tle  and  several  terra-cottaa  from  Honduras ;  from  Mrs. 
Maiy  £.  S.  Stevens  of  Cambridge,  a  tracing  of  a  rock  carving 
on  a  cliff  at  San  Jacinto,  Cat.  ;  from  Miss  Margarett«  W.  Brooks, 
tbe  specimens  of  flsli-hookB  made  of  bone  which  she  foand  several 
years  ago  in  a  sbelUheap  near  Narragansett  Pier ;  from  Mr.  R.  U. 
GrOOde,  an  ornamented  implement  made  of  bone  from  a  cliff-bouse  at 
Oak  Creek,  Arizona. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tbe  collection  presented  by 
Hr.  D.  I.  Busbneli,  Jr.,  from  monnds  in  Missouri  and  Aikansaa, 
and  I  have  to  record  also  as  gifts  from  him,  an  Eskimo  kayak  with 
fall  sealing  outfit  from  Kotzeboe  Sound,  and  a  beamer  and  scraper 
of  hafted  stones  used  in  modern  times  for  dressing  skins  near 
Florence,  Italy. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  who  has  invariably  remembered  the 
Mneenm  when  on  bis  archaeological  expeditions,  sent  us  one  of 
tbe  singular  compound  pottery  vessels  with  five  compartments  of 
which  he  secured  several  of  varying  forms  during  his  explorations 
near  Apalachicola,  Fla.  We  have  received  from  Mr.  Moore  a  copy 
of  bis  report  on  this  most  recent  of  his  explorations.  Mr.  Moore 
was  BO  fortunate  in  this  exploration  aa  to  find  a  lai^  group  of  pottery 
vessels  of  entirely  new  forms.  In  fact,  so  many  new  forma  were  dis- 
oovered  that  it  seems  almost  like  a  distinct  phase  of  culture  that  he 
has  discovered.  Mr.  Moore  has  also  sent  as  five  casta  of  interesting 
and  rare  types  of  atone  implements  found  daring  this  exploration. 
He  has  also  given  us  apeoimens  of  charred  cloth  found  in  the  Van 
Meter  Mound  in  Pike  County,  Ohio,  in  1894. 

Dr.  Alexander  Agaasiz,  dnring  his  recent  expedition  to  the  Maldive 
Islands,  oollected  a  repreaentative  ethnological  collection,  including 
garmenta,  mats,  ornaments,  uteuaila,  implements,  weapons,  and 
games,  and  baa  presented  it  to  tbe  Moseum  as  an  addition  to  our 
ethnological  exhibit,  which  be  baa  done  ao  mnch  to  increase  when  on 
his  various  expeditiona. 

The  numerouB  additiona  to  tbe  collectionB  have  been  catalogued 
and  cared  for  by  Mr.  Willoughby,  The  aericB  of  photographs, 
grouped  in  frames  on  tbe  walls  of  tbe  Warren  £thnol<^cal  QaU 
lery,  illostrating  tbe  various  peoples,  their  cuBtoms  and  habitations, 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Willoughby  and  forms  an  admirable  and 
instructive  adjunct  to  the  collections  in  the  gfUlery  which  lUustrate 
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the  ftrta  and  customa  of  the  several  peoples.  He  has  also  made  cod- 
siderable  prepress  ia  the  arrangement  and  labelling  of  the  coUectioDB 
OD  exhibition.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  arrange  the  valuabk 
and  numerona  collections  in  the  strictly  ethnographical  manner — 
which  muBt  always  be  the  predominating  principle  of  arrangement 
—  or  to  make  certsiD  special  illnstrative  exhibits,  which  I  have  long 
had  in  minci,  until  the  completion  of  the  Mnseum  building  gives  the 
room  so  much  needed.  1150,000  is  required  for  this  addition  to  the 
building  which  would  complete  the  quadrangle  of  the  Univeni^ 
Museum  and  thus  bring  its  several  departments  into  closer  contact. 

F.  W.  PUTNAM, 
Aoto^  Proftnor  and  dtrttor  uftKt  JhumHa. 
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To  TBS  Fbksident  of  the  Umitziisitt  :  — 

Sib,  —  It  iB  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Semitic 
Maseiim  has  now  been  completed.  The  structure  is  spacioas  and 
coQTenient,  and  combines  in  a  pleasing  waj  solidity  with  sobriety. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fiimituTe  and  cases,  has  been 
abont  180,000.  This  represents  gifts  amounting  to  $76,000  from 
our  generone  patron,  Jacob  H.  Schtff,  Esq.,  and  accrued  interest  of 
about  (4,000.  The  building  is  strictly  flre-proof.  Kay  it  stand  for 
many  generatioDS,  a  beautiful  memorial  to  the  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy of  its  founder ! 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Museum  contains  three  lecture  rooms  and 
the  library.  The  lecture  rooms,  seating  12,  50,  and  165  persona 
respectively,  are  unusually  comfortable.  They  furnish  ample  accom- 
modation for  all  the  Semitic  courses  of  instruction,  and  will  no  doubt 
by  degrees  prove  attractive  to  instructors  in  otber  departments. 
In  the  summer  of  1902  the  targe  lecture  room  was  used  by  the 
Summer  School  of  Theol<^y,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  Curator's  room,  and  an  exhibition 
room  about  80  X  50  feet.  The  latter  ia  the  Assyrian  room,  and  in 
it  will  be  exhibited  the  casts  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Hittite 
bas-reliefs  and  monnments,  also  the  seals  and  other  original  objects 
of  Baby  Ionian- Assyrian  origin.  There  are  four  wall  cases,  each 
about  3S  feet  long,  and  six  other  cases  20  feet  long,  the  latl«r 
divided  lengthwise  by  partitions,  thus  making  two  of  each.  Tbe 
casts,  which  almost  flll  tbese  cases,  represent  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  in  the  Museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 
Constantinople. 

In  the  Assyrian  room  are  also  four  table  cases,  about  10}  X  6  feet, 
with  cupboards  underneath.  In  these  cases  will  be  exhibited  the 
small  Assyrian-Babylonian  objects,  mainly  originals,  in  clay  and 
•tone,  espedaUy  the  inscribed  tablets  and  the  cylinder  seals.  In 
this  room  will  also  be  placed  the  separate  cases  containing  indi- 
vidual objects  in  tbe  round.  Two  of  these  pieces  are  so  lai^e 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  place  them  on  the  top  floor  or  in  one 
of  the  halls. 

On  the  Uiird  floor  is  a  small  room  which  for  the  present  will  be 
nsed  as  a  working  room,  but  which  may  hereafter   be  used   f<H- 
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exhibits.  Here  is  ftlso  tlie  Pateetiai&n  room,  of  the  aame  dimen- 
sionB  aa  the  Aflayrian  room  below.  To  accommodate  tall  objects 
aod  for  better  lighting,  the  middle  portion  of  the  ceiling  has  been 
made  higher  than  the  rest,  and  provided  with  a  sky-light.  The 
general  arrangemeDt  of  cases  is  the  same  as  in  the  Assyrian  room, 
though  the  double  cases  are  not  so  long.  There  are  abont  enough  for 
immediate  needs  aod  space  for  more  when  the  need  arises. 

This  room  will  coutaiu  the  objects  from  Palestine,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Persia.  From  Arabia  we  have  inaiiuBcripts, 
inscribed  stoues,  and  Bedouin  objects ;  from  Phoenicia,  inscriptions 
and  glass  vases ;  from  Syria,  geological  specimens,  glass  vases,  and 
Bedonin  objects ;  from  Persia,  casts  of  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions. 
Of  B^yptian  objects  we  have  a  considerable  number  acquired  by  gift 
and  by  purchase,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  about  one  hundred  num- 
bers deposited  with  us  by  Rev.  Dr.  £.  £.  Hale.  We  have  also  on 
deposit  some  fine  scarabs  and  beads  which  are  part  of  a  large  col- 
lection. The  owner  ofFere  the  coUection  for  sale,  and  we  should  be 
fortunate  if  some  friend  would  buy  it  for  the  Museum. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  room  will  be  the  objects  from  I^lestine. 
In  addition  to  the  several  collections  acquired  by  purchase  at  various 
times,  we  have  the  considerable  collection  bought  in  1898  from  Dr. 
Selah  Merrill  by  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  Divinity  School. 

The  objects  illustrate  both  ancient  and  modem  Pidestine.  Ancient 
Palestine  is  represented  by  pottery,  glassware,  and  coins ;  modem 
Palestine  by  manuscripts,  pott«ry,  costumes,  utensils,  jewelry,  mnu- 
cal  iostmments,  and  specimens  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  geology  of 
the  land. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  arran^ng  the  collections  may  be  com- 
pleted early  in  the  year  1903,  after  which  the  Museum  will  be  opea 
to  the  public.  All  the  material  illustrat«s  the  instruction  given  in  the 
department,  some  of  it  may  be  made  the  basis  of  original  study,  and 
much  of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  visitor. 

Of  the  gifts  received  during  the  year  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  From  Mr.  A.  M.  Lythgoe,  '92,  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiques ;  from  Simaika  Bey,  of  Cairo,  a  manuscript  of  the  Coptic 
New  Testament;  from  Theodore  M.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Newport,  from 
whom  a  gift  was  announced  in  my  last  report,  two  Egyptian  mummy- 
cases,  also  a  canopic  Jar  and  other  objects  from  hie  excavations  in 
the  Valley  of  the  '<  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " ;  from  Gray  Hill,  Esq., 
of  Jerusalem,  a  small  stone  sarcophagus,  a  clay  lamp,  and  portions  of 
a  stone  bust;  from  J.  Paulue,  Esq.,  of  Jerusalem,  entomological 
specimens ;  from  Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Jerasalem,  a 
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<x41ection  of  modem  pottery,  aorae  thirty  models  in  atone,  and  several 
dozen  antique  lamps  in  clay;  from  ttie  Syrian  Protestatit  College, 
Beirut,  tlirough  Professor  A.  £.  Day,  a  caee  of  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  Lebanon.  Our  thanks  are  doe  to  all  tbese  benefactors,  and  also  to 
Baron  von  Bissing,  J.  E.  Quibell,  Esq.,  and  Simaika  Bey,  for  valu- 
able aid  in  connection  with  parchases  made  in  Cairo.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  state  that  Dr.  Rcisner  intends,  with  Kfre.  Hearst's 
approval,  to  send  us  a  collection  of  pottery  from  his  excavations 
in  Upper  f^ypt. 

The  acquisitions  of  the  year  by  purchase  include  Arabic  mann- 
acripts  from  London  and  Cairo;  Assyrian  casts  from  the  British 
Museum;  phot<^rapha  from  Rome  and  Luxor;  musical  instru- 
ments in  £^ypt  and  Palestine ;  inscribed  stones,  bronze  statuettes, 
a  funeral  boat,  and  ritual  ntensils  in  B^ypt ;  and  in  Palestine, 
Beinit,  and  Damascus  a  great  variety  of  objects  in  glass,  pottery, 
clay,  wood,  copper,  silver,  and  woven  stuffs,  illustrating  both  ancient 
and  modern  life.  I  brought  home  also  some  five  hundred  photo- 
graphs taken  during  my  stay  of  five  months  in  Eg3rpt,  Palestine, 
and  Syria. 

The  cost  of  the  objects  bought  was  about  (5,500.  Payments  were 
made  from  the  moneys  contributed  in  1899.  Some  tlS,000  of  that 
contribution  still  remains  for  further  purchases.  Negotiations  now 
in  progress  may  reduce  this  sum  by  about  (2,000. 

Uy  recent  visit  to  European  museums  and  to  the  Orient  has 
deepened  the  conviction  that  our  future  growth  by  methods  hitherto 
pursued  must  be  slow.  As  to  casts,  we  have  nearly  reached  the 
limit.  Most  of  the  Semitic  antiques  offered  for  sale  are  bought  up 
by  tourists,  private  collectors,  and  the  museums  of  Europe,  while 
the  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  has  greatly  increased  the 
market  price.  Furthermore,  the  difficulty  of  getting  information 
as  to  provenance  and  circumstances  of  discovery  is  a  serious 
drawback  in  regard  to  antiques  acquired  by  purchase.  The  only 
satisfactory  way  to  obtain  such  objects  is  to  dig  them  out  of  the 
ground. 

I  should  like,  therefore,  to  urge  again,  as  I  did  a  year  ago,  that  we 
ought  to  enter  the  field  of  exploratiou,  and  I  refer  once  more  te  what 
others  are  doing.  The  Germans  are  displaying  extraordinary  activity 
under  imperial  and  pariiamentary  patronage,  and  no  less  active  in 
our  own  country  are  the  Universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  California. 
The  excavations  carried  on  in  Babylonia  by  the  University  of  Peno- 
sylvaoia,  resulting  in  so  much  renown  to  that  institution  and  in  great 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  have  been  supported  chiefly 
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by  a  few  friends  of  the  University  id  PhiladelphU,  while  the  suocesa- 
fnl  work  in  upper  £^pt,  conducted  by  two  eone  of  Harvard,  G.  A. 
Beisner  and  A.  M.  Ljrthgoe,  for  the  University  of  California,  ia  paid 
for  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.  The  lattei'  nndertakiog,  now  iu  its 
foDTth  year,  baa  cost  some  $10,000  annually,  and  is  so  satisfac- 
tOTy  that  Mrs.  Hearst  is  planning  to  continue  it  on  a  la^er  scale. 

In  Palestine  the  English  and  the  Austrians  have  been  di^ng  tiiiB 
year,  and  the  Germans  are  preparing  to  do  the  same.  The  Knglish 
work  at  Gezer,  begun  last  June,  gives  promise  of  results  of  unusual 
value.  The  Germans  have  also  done  important  excavation  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  and  aiv  now  engaged  in  exploring  the 
palaces  and  Temples  of  Babylon. 

The  times  are  ripe,  and  we  may  now  accomplish  what  in  a  few 
more  years  will  be  impossible.  Professor  Maspero,  director  of  the 
Cairo  Museum,  estimates'  that  in  twenty-five  years,  at  the  present 
rate,  the  work  of  discovery  in  Egypt  will  be  over.  The  promising 
sites  in  Palestine  are  not  numerous  and  are  gradually  growing  fewer. 
Even  in  Babylonia  the  store  of  tablets  and  antiques  is  not  inex- 
haustible. 

These  three  fields,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Babylonia,  offer  great 
attractions.  The  advantage  of  Egypt  is  that  the  explorer  enjoys 
every  facility,  and  that  valuable  discoveries  are  inevitable.  A  dis- 
tinct and  important  branch  of  the  work  here  is  the  recovery  of  Greek 
papyri  from  the  Fayoum,  These  papyri,  cbiefly  from  the  Ptolemaic 
era,  are  of  consequence  to  classic  and  Semitic  students  no  less  tbao 
to  Egyptologists.  Many  hundreds  of  them  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  by  the  Hearst  Expedition.  The 
discovery  this  year  by  the  Gei-man  "Orient  Geeellscbaf t "  of  a  copy, 
written  in  the  4th  century  b.c,  of  a  work  by  the  lost  Greek  poet, 
Timotheos,  encourages  the  hope  of  finding  in  Egypt  very  ancient 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Work  in  the  Delta  is  much  to  be  desired, 
as  it  would  surely  give  uew  light  on  tiK  times  when  multitudes  of 
Jews  were  settled  tbei'e  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  awaiting  discovery  we  can- 
not expect  Palestine  to  he  as  fruitful  as  Egypt,  but  everything  found 
in  the  Holy  Land  will  have  a  special  value  for  all  who  are  interested 
in  Hebrew  history  and  in  the  Bible. 

One  of  the  greatest  mines  for  Semitic  antiques  is,  of  course. 
Babylonia,  and  the  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  in  the 
exploration  of  this  land  seem  insignificant  in  view  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  results  achieved. 
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Ib  it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  friends  will  provide  the  Mnseum 
with  the  me«n8  of  bearing  a  part  in  thia  great  work  of  oriental 
research;  The  moat  aatiafactory  proviaion  would  be  an  endow- 
ment, tbe  income  of  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ahould  be  lued  for 
thia  porpoae.  Bat  until  we  have  such  endowment  maob  can  be 
accomplished  by  special  oontribationB.  If  we  could  have  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  three  or  a  five  years'  oampaiga, 
there  ia  do  reason  to  doubt  that  the  result  would  justify  the 
wladom  of  the  expenditure. 

D.  G.  LYON,  Curator. 
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To  THE  Presiuemt  or  the  VtnvEBam  :  — 

Sir, —  I  have  the  hoDor  to  present  the  foUcnring  rep<vt  on  the 
Fogg  Art  Haseuin  for  the  year  1901-02. 

(>Dr  scccBsioiiB  for  the  year  are  aa  folloirs :  From  Hr.  E.  W. 
Forbes,  '9»,  as  bd  indefinite  loan,  a  view  of  the  Simplon  in  water- 
color  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  a  large  panel  in  tempera,  representing 
St.  'Jerome  and  two  other  figures,  by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi ;  a  panel. 
Madonna  and  Child,  bearing  the  Bignatnre  of  John  Bellini ;  a  smal] 
marble  relief  of  later  (ireek  workmanBhip,  representing  a  horse  and 
rider,  anil  a  Greek  marble  Btatne  of  NarcisBUB.  From  Ur.  James 
Loci),  '88,  as  an  indefinite  loan,  forty-two  objects  of  Ancient  Greek 
and  ^yptian  Art  in  bronze,  terra-cotta,  and  gold,  and  two  objects 
of  Mexican  and  Peruinan  Art  respectively,  all  formerly  in  tbe  coUec- 
tioo  of  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  of  Pippbrook.  near  Dorking,  England, 
comprising  nineteen  small  bronze  figures  inclnding  diose  of  Heracles, 
Aphrodit«,  Hermee,  Eros,  and  others,  and  two  glass  cinerary  mns. 
Several  Amphorae,  and  other  Greek  vases,  and  a  nnmber  of  gold 
ornaments  and  engraved  stones.  From  Mr.  Charles  Fairfax  Uniray 
of  Ix>ndon,  three  (xreek  vases,  and  eight  drawings  by  Sir  Edward 
Burne  Junes.  From  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  an  ancient  glass  bottle, 
and  an  ancient  terra-cotta  figure ;  and  from  the  Tmstees  of  tbe  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  youth  from  a 
Greek  work  in  sculpture  in  the  supposed  style  of  Soopss. 

To  the  Gray  Collection  of  prints  have  been  added  ten  prints  of 
Turner's  Lil>er  Studlorum  in  the  etched  state  as  follows :  Inveraiy 
Castle,  Jason,  Hindoo  Worshiper,  LaufTenbonrgb,  Kirkstall  Crypt, 
Hetlging  and  Ditching,  River  Wye,  Solitude,  Glaucos  and  ScyDa, 
ShcL-p-WaHhing,  and  two  plates  of  the  same  series  in  the  mezzotint 
state,  the  Hindoo  Worahi|)er  (a  first  state),  and  tbe  Dumbarton 
(this  last  is  the  proiierty  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  deposited 
In  the  Gray  Collection).  We  have  also  acquired  for  this  collection 
a  print  from  a  niello  plate  by  an  unknown  Italian  engraver  of  tbe 
sixteenth  century,  a  print  from  Dflrer's  engra\-ing  called  the  Ravisher, 
the  complete  work  (first  edition)  by  Richard  Earlom  after  the  Libn 
Veritatis  of  Claude  T.orrain,  comprising  three  hundred  plates  in  etch- 
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in;;  and  mezzotdnt ;  and,  as  a  gift  from  Mr.  Wendell  P.  GarriBon, 
'61,  an  illutitrated  pamphlet  b;  himeelf  entitled  Holbein  and  John 
Bewick,  blether  with  a  series  of  reprodactionB  of  several  of  the 
original  drawings  b;  Holbein  for  his  well-known  Danoe  of  Death, 
of  the  corresponding  wood-cnts  of  the  Lyons  Edition  of  1538,  and 
of  wood-cut«  by  John  Bewick. 

To  the  Randall  Collection  has  been  added  a  print  from  a  metal 
engraving  by  Vitale,  a  gift  from  Hrs.  ¥.  D.  Bergen. 

To  the  library  of  the  print  department,  by  purchase  from  the 
income  of  the  Randall  Fund,  the  following  works :  A  Chronological 
Catalogue  of  the  Engravings,  Dry-Points,  and  Etchings  of  Albert 
Dflrer,  by  S.  R.  Koehler ;  Truti  historiqoe  et  pratique  de  la  gravuie 
dans  I'  fecole  de  Rubens,  by  Henri  Hymans ;  a  Treatise  on  Wood 
Engraving  by  Jackson  and  Chatto;  Whistler's  Etchings,  a  Study 
and  a  Catalogue,  by  Frederick  Wedmore,  and,  by  transfer  from  the 
College  Library,  Catalogue  Sommaire  dea  gravuree  et  lithographies 
composant  la  reserve  {of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of  Paris)  by 
Francois  Conrbain. 

We  have  purchased  two  hundred  phototype  reproductions  of  draw- 
ings by  Rembrandt,  but  our  resources  have  been  so  small  that  we 
could  make  practically  no  other  additions  to  the  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, only  twelve  having  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and 
seven  others  were  acquired  by  gift :  three  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane, 
two  from  the  Soule  Art  Company  of  Boston,  one  from  Afr.  J.  Gr. 
Kitchell,  and  one  from  an  anonymous  giver. 

To  the  GoUection  of  slides  217  additions  were  made,  comprising 
illoBtratioDS  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  and  architecture,  Assy- 
rian art,  Greco-Roman  painting.  Mediaeval  German,  Engliefa,  and 
French  architecture,  Italian  and  French  architecture  of  the  Renaia* 
eance,  Modem  Egyptian  and  English  architecture,  and  Italian, 
English,  Flemish,  and  German  painting.  Eleven  of  tbese  were 
gifts  from  Rev.  Geoi^e  Hodges,  and  five  were  given  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Dawkins. 

To  the  library  of  the  Museum  the  following  works  were  added : 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  New  History  of  Fainting  in  Italy,  3  vols., 
and  Elarly  Flemish  Painters,  1  vol.,  Investigations  at  Assos  (Expe- 
dition of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America) ,  Part  I,  a  gift  from 
Mr.  Learned  Hand,  '93,  Catalogue  of  Sculpture  in  the  Department 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum,  2  vols.,  Lafenestre 
and  Ricbtenberger,  La  Peinture  en  Europe — La  Belgique,  Florence, 
La  HoUande,  Venise,  4  vols.,  and  Sterling's  Annals  of  Artists  in 
Spun,  4  vols. 
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Oar  new  acqaiaitioDS  of  original  vorks  of  art  are  t^ain  all  of  high 
class.  The  water-color  drawing  b;  Turner  is  a  fine  and  cbaracter- 
ietic  example  of  his  mature  style,  and  by  hanging  with  it  a  small  early 
drawing  (belonging  to  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts),  and  a  superb 
one  of  his  middle  period  (loaned  by  Mr.  Francis  BaUard,  '86,  of 
Boston),  we  were  able  to  give  an  instructive  synoptical  illustration  of 
the  development  of  Turner's  genius.  These  drawings,  together  with 
the  prints  of  the  Liber  Studionim  in  the  Gray  Collection,  and  the 
larger  works  in  oil  color  lately  acquired  by  the  Boston  Museum  of 
fine  Arts,  have  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  baud  the 
artistic  powers  of  this  great  modem  master,  such  as  has  not  before 
existed  in  this  country.  The  Lippi  and  the  Bellini  panels  are  good 
examples  of  the  schools  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  hotih 
are  in  excellent  condition,  while  the  marble  statue  of  Narcissus  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  beautiful  Meleager  and  Aphrodite  before 
acquired.  The  ^^re,  like  moet  others  of  Greek  antiquity  that  have 
lately  been  brought  to  light,  is  badly  injured  by  the  loss  of  important 
parts.  The  nose,  both  legs  below  the  knees,  the  right  arm  below 
the  shoulder,  and  the  left  arm  above  the  elbow  are  gone ;  but  the 
fragment  which  remains  is  superb.  The  right  arm  was  bent  with 
the  hand  resting  on  the  hip,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  upon  the 
right  leg,  and  the  left  arm  rested  on  some  support  raising  the  left 
shoulder  toward  which  the  head  is  inclined.  The  pose  is  graceful, 
the  anatomical  development  moderate,  and  the  modelling  large  and 
fine  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  objects  of  the  Loeb  Collection  of  bronzes,  vases,  and  orna- 
ments are  of  equally  high  character.  Obtainable  Greek  bronzes  are 
very  rare,  and  very  costly,  and  this  series  will  develop  our  working 
Museum  in  a  new  direction,  while  the  vases  of  this  collection  are  an 
important  addition  to  our  former  acquisitions  in  this  class  of  objects. 

In  making  additions  to  the  print  collections  we  endeavor  primarily 
to  fill  the  most  important  gaps  in  the  class  of  original  works,  that  is, 
engravings  by  artists  executing  their  own  designs  on  wood  and  on 
metal  —  chiefly  early  German  and  Italian  engravers,  and  modem 
masters  like  Rembrandt  and  Turner.  Since  the  prints  were  returned 
to  us  from  Boston  we  have  been  able  to  use  but  a  small  part  of  the 
income  of  the  Gray  and  Randall  funds  for  new  accessions,  as  a  lai^ 
part  of  this  income  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  cataloguing 
and  administration.  We  have,  however,  acquired  a  few  valuable 
prints  of  both  early  and  modem  works.  The  series  which  we  have 
chiefly  enriched  is  that  of  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum.  Of  these 
unrivalled  examples  of  modem  landsc^>e  delineation  we  had,  when 
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the  Gray  Collection  came  into  our  hands,  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
published  plates  in  the  mezzotint  state.  To  these  several  additioDB 
have  been  made,  and  one  important  print  of  the  anpublished  series 
has  been  aequired.  But  of  the  seventy  plates  from  which  a  few 
impressions  were  taken  in  the  etched  state,  not  one  print  was  yet 
included.  We  have  since  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
secnre  as  many  of  these  etchings  as  we  could,  and  the  ten  prints 
acquired  during  the  past  year  bring  the  whole  number  in  our  coUec- 
tioQ  np  to  twenty-eight,  which  iucludea  some  of  the  finest  subjects 
of  the  series.  The  etchings  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  unique  in 
character,  and  of  great  value.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  procure  them  all;  but  they  are  very  rare,  and 
very  costly,  and  to  get  them  all  will  probably  take  a  long  time,  if  it 
is  ever  possible. 

Photographs  were  loaned  to  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Wellesley  Collie,  and  to  several 
persons  not  connected  with  the  University  290  times,  and  slides  were 
loaned  51  times. 

The  number  of  visits  for  access  to  photf^raphs  was  1,289,  of 
which  1,004  were  by  members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  visite  to  the  print  collections  for  examination  of 
prints  not  displayed  in  the  wall  cases  was  47S,  of  which  402  were  by 
members  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  photographs  catalogued  was  416,  and  the  number 
of  slides  227.  Of  photographs  belonging  to  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arte  2,389  were  accessioned.  The  attributions  of  ptdntings  given 
by  the  dealers  in  photographs  are  often  incorrect  and  contradictory, 
and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  correct  them-  as  far  as  possible. 
This  is  time-consuming,  and  makes  the  work  of  preparing  our  sub- 
ject lists  slow.  A  subject  list  of  paintings  by  galleries,  filling  863 
sheete,  has  been  made  during  the  year.  The  elide  catalogue,  filling 
29  covers,  is  now  complete  as  far  as  our  accessions  extend. 

During  the  year  489  prints,  and  338  photographs,  of  our  own 
collections  were  mounted  in  our  work-room,  and  work  of  the  same 
kind  was  done  by  us  for  the  Department  of  Architecture,  the  College 
Library,  and  a  few  outsiders.  For  this  work  we  have  received  the 
Bum  of  $297.37. 

The  number  of  prints  catalt^ued  during  the  year  was;  of  the 
Gray  Collection  (new  accessions)  323,  and  of  the  Randall  Collection 
1,S74.  As  explained  in  my  last  report,  the  work  of  catalo^iiuing  the 
prints  is  necessarily  slow,  since  it  calls  for  much  comparison  of 
printe,  and  consultation  of  authorities,  and  also  because  the  work  is 
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mterrapted  by  the  general  work  of  administratioD  which  takes  np  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  oatalogaing  and  admiais- 
tration  of  the  photographs. 

The  need  for  a  suitable  gallery  where  our  paiutings  can  be  properly 
seen  increases  with  the  growth  of  our  collection.  This  coUectk>a 
already  iDcludes  examples  of  the  Early  Italian  Schools  of  real  im- 
portance, such  as  do  not  as  yet  exist  elsewhere  in  the  country,  and 
it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  these  works  cannot  now  be  seen  in  any 
proper  sense. 

CHARLES  H.  MOORE,  Dinctor. 
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MINERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LABORATORIES 
OF  MINERALOGY  AND  PETROGRAPHY. 

To  THE   PbeSIDBNT   op   THE   UmVKKfllTY  : 

Sir,  —  In  the  new  southwest  comer  of  the  University  Museum  the 
Minerslogical  Department  has  received  two  rooms  on  the  second  floor, 
used  as  an  ofBce  and  l&boratory  by  the  Carator,  and  the  joiut  use  of 
storage  rooms,  motor  room,  dark  room,  etc.,  in  the  basement.  By 
doors  cut  through  the  wall  these  rooms  connect  directly  with  the 
Hineralt^cal  Museum.  The  room  formerly  used  as  an  office  has 
beeo  equipped  as  a  dark  room  for  the  use  of  the  goniometers  and 
optical  apparatus,  and  the  adjacent  larger  room  for  an  advanced 
laboratory. 

The  claas  id  Elementary  Mioeralogy  iu  1901-42  numbered  seventy- 
five,  in  Petrc^raphy  twenty,  thus  approaching  the  limits  of  the  lecture- 
room.  Many  additions  to  the  work  material  were  required  for  these 
large  classes,  and  four  new  Bausch  and  Lomb  petrt^raphical  micro- 
scopes were  purchased. 

The  Museum  received  several  gifta  of  minerals,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned :  a  collection  of  uncut  gem  minerals  obtained  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Agassiz  during  his  stay  in  Ceylon,  and  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lake  Superior  mohawkite  from  Mr.  Agassiz ;  from  Mr.  Ueber  M. 
Beadle,  a  box  of  English  minerals  (Quorite,  sphalerite,  etc.)  ;  from 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Lee,  State  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Colorado,  calaver- 
ite  crystals ;  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow,  quartz  crystals.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Whittle  the  Museum  purchased  two  note- 
worthy new  finds :  one  comprised  the  contents  of  a  granite  druse 
discovered  at  Minot,  Me.,  which  contained  about  two  thousand  loose 
crystals  of  a  superb  purple  a|>atite,  besides  several  matrix  specimens, 
the  whole  of  which  was  acquired ;  the  other,  a  suite  of  superb  epidote 
crystals  from  a  new  locality  in  AUiska.  Both  were  occurrences  of 
new  and  type  material  which  was  subsequently  described  in  the  pub- 
lications mentioned  below.  These  important  acquisitions  illustrate 
what  could  be  done  with  an  adequate  endowment  by  taking  advantage 
of  similar  exceptional  opportunities. 

The  following  papers  were  published  during  the  year :  — 

Rpidote  from  Alaslca.  By  Ciiari.rs  Palaciie.  Ptoc.  Am.  Acad,  ArU 
and  Sci.     (Also  in  (ierman  in  the  Zeil.  fur  Krynlatlographie.) 

.\patite  from  .Minot,  Me.  By  J.  K.  Wolfk  and  CiiAiti.F.s  Palache. 
The  tame  jnumalf.  , 

Leucit«-Tinguaite  from  Beenierville,  N.  J.  IJj  J.  E.  Wolff.  Bull. 
Mun.  Comp.  Zool. 

JOHN    E.  WOLFF,   Curator. 
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To  THE  PRKBIDKNT   Or   THE   UhIYBBSITT  : 

Sut,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  on  the  condition  of 
Badcliffe  Collie  during  the  academic  year  1901-02. 

The  number  of  students  in  actual  attendance  during  the  year  was 
456,  as  i^ainst  457  during  the  preceding  year. 

GraduaM  Stadeota SI 

Seniors 64 

Juniora 66 

Sophomorei 89 

Freahmen 76 

Special  StndeDta 116 

To«a M6 

At  the  Commencement  in  June,  1902,  seventy-nine  etndenta,  six 
of  whom  bad  not  been  in  residence  during  1901-02,  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ten  stndenU,  who  had  not  been  rois- 
tered as  Seniors,  received  the  d^rec,  and  one,  who  had  been  so 
registered,  failed  to  receive  it.  Of  the  aeventy-niae  successful 
candidates,  two  received  the  d^ree  siimma  cum  laude;  twenty-two 
received  it  magna  cum  laude;  thirty-four  cum  latide, 

Nineteen  students  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Six  of 
tbe  nineteen  had  taken  theii-  tirst  degree  at  Radcliffe ;  the  others 
represented  the  following  colleges  :  Acadia  University,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Colby  College,  University  of  Kansas,  McGill  University, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Ohio  State  University,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pfailosopliy  was  conferred  uiwn 
Lit-'Y  Allek  Patun,  A.m.,  and 
Ktiiei,  Dekch  Pukkrr.  A.B. 

Lucy  Allen  Paton,  A.B.  Radcliffe  1»92,  A.M.  1894,  Resident 
Graduate  Student  for  four  years,  1896-19U0,  took  her  degree  in  the 
special  field  of  Pliilol(^y.  Her  thesis,  *'Moi^ain  la  F'^e,"  received 
the  Wilby  Prize  in  1900. 

Ethel  Dench  Puffer,  A.B.  Smith  1891,  Resident  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Freiburg,  1896-97,  Resident  Graduate  Student, 
1897-98,  took  her  degree  in  the  special  field  of  Psychology.  Her 
thesis  was  "On  Symmetry." 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  waa  conferred  by  Radcliffe 
College  for  the  Brat  time.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  had 
been  completed  by  Miss  Puffer  in  May,  1898,  and  by  Miss  PatOD  in 
May,  1900,  as  stated  in  the  Reports  for  those  years.  The  conferring 
of  this  degree  was  the  great  academic  event  of  the  year. 

Ezaminatioas  for  admission  were  held  in  June,  1902,  ia  Cambridge 
and  New  Yoric;  in  Albany,  Bonn  (Germany),  Brookline,  Buffalo, 
Butte  (Mont.),  Cleveland,  Concord  (N.  H.),  Ereter  (N.  H.),  Miltoo, 
Portland  (Me.),  Springfield,  St.  Paul,  Washington  (Conn.),  Worces- 
ter, and  Youngstown  (0.).  They  were  also  held  in  September  in 
Cambridge.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  examination.  Twenty  were  candidates  for  admission 
as  special  students ;  fifty-nine  candidates  took  part  of  the  examination 
or  worked  off  admission  conditions ;  five  candidates  were  examined 
for  advanced  standing ;  one  hundred  and  forty-six  candidates  took 
the  Preliminary  ExaminationB,  and  ninety  the  Final  Examinations. 
Three  Postponing  candidates  were  rejected.  The  results  of  the 
Final  Examinations  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 

Adminetl.  Admitted  "Cleu-."  Bcjectcd. 

June 78                            44  2 

September 10                              3  0 

ToUl ~8e                           46  ~i 

Total  rejected ...        S 


Eighty-eight  candidates  were  admitted  as  Freshmen  in  1902,  as 
against  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  1901. 

Fifty-one  Graduate  Students  registered  during  the  year,  thirty-six 
of  whom  were  from  other  collies.  Twenty-five  students  were 
admitted  to  eleven  full  courses,  and  eighteen  students  to  eight 
half-courses  of  the  "Courses  primarily  for  Graduates  in  Harvard 
University  open  to  competent  students  of  Radcliffe  College." 

Semitic  waa  taken by  foar  rtudentf. 

ClaMical  I'liilulogy  vas  taken by  three  Btudenti. 

GorerDment  wbb  taken by  one  itudent. 

Pbiloeophy  wai  taken by  fifteen  student!. 

Ed ucaljon  waa  taken by  fifteen  student!. 

Music  was  taken by  two  students. 

Hatliematies  w«*  taken by  one  student. 

Geolof^  was  taken by  two  Bludents. 

The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1901-4)2  was  158J;  they  were 
offered  by  109  professors  and  instructors  in  Han-ard  University. 
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The  members  of  the  Academic  Board  for  1901-02  were :  Profemora 
B;erly  (Chairman),  Warren,  Mark,  Wright,  Maevane,  Hall,  vcn 
Ji^mann,  Grandgeut,  and  Kittredge,  and  the  Preaident  and  the 
Dean  of  Radcliffe  Collie. 

The  opening  of  the  academic  year  was  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Professor  James  B.  Greenougb,  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  Collie, 
and  from  the  first  a  leader  and  truly  "  a  great  part"  in  tlie  ntove- 
ment  to  which  Radciiffe  College  owes  its  foundation.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Greenongh'e  resignation  from  active  service,  bis  Radcliffe 
stndentH  resolved  to  mark  their  grateful  sense  of  what  he  had  been 
to  them  and  to  the  College  by  a  gift  to  the  Radcliffe  Library  of  books 
anch  as  he  would  have  chosen,  and  they  have  raised  for  that  porpose 
the  Bnm  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

At  the  Associates'  Meeting  in  February,  1902,  Miss  Fanny  Pea- 
body  Mason,  of  Boston,  was  elected  an  Associate  of  Radcliffe  CoU^e 
without  limit  of  term.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  1902,  Mr.  Arthur 
Astor  Carey,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  colleagnes,  resigned  his 
position  as  an  Associate  of  RadcliSe  College. 

The  interest  in  the  health  record  of  college-bred  women  is  so 
general  that  it  may  be  well  to  record  here  a  striking  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  statistics  of  RadclitTe  College.  Up  to  December  30, 
1901,  Radcliffe  College  had  not  lost  a  graduate.  Of  the  415  women 
who  had  taken  their  A.B.  degree  or  certificate  between  June,  1883, 
and  June,  1901,  tiie  first  loss  was  by  the  death  of  Katharine  K. 
Wheeler,  Mra.  Geoi^e  F.  Swain,  A.B.  1890.  This  first  death  baa 
been  followed  in  swift  succession  by  two  others :  Clara  Pomeroy 
Folsom  (A.B.  1897)  died  March  20,  1902;  Alberta  Virginia  Scott 
(A.B.  1898)  died  August  30,  1902. 

Bertram  Hall,  our  hall  of  residence,  was  not  ready  for  occupation 
until  the  18th  of  November,  when  the  students  took  up  their  resi- 
dence. The  house  was  formally  opened  on  the  22d  of  January. 
From  the  first  day  the  hall  has  amply  fulfille<l  the  desire  of  tbe 
founder,  that  her  gift  should  add  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  students  and  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Collie. 
The  house-warming  was  the  first  of  many  occasions  on  which  the 
hall  served  the  secondary  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  by 
affording  opportunity  and  a  proper  setting  for  the  hospitalities  of 
the  College.  The  beautiful  building,  with  the  delightful  prospect 
on  which  it  looks,  is  already  reckoned  as  one  of  the  attractions  of 
Cambridge  to  the  stranger,  and,  a  Tiiatter  of  far  greater  importance, 
it  has  met  the  kindly  and  genei-ous  approval  of  its  neighbors  in  the 
widest  sense,  who  have  proved  themselves  its  friends. 
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On  the  opening  day  the  first  step  towards  the  building  of  a  second 
dormitory  was  taken  by  Mrs.  £tninertoii,  of  Salem,  who  offered  to 
give  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  that  object.  This  project  appeals  directly 
to  the  graduatea  and  friends  at  a  distance,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Dean  that  it  may  be  primarily  intended  for  graduate  and  older  special 
students.  To  come  into  touch  with  the  highest  scholarship,  and  to 
attain  modem  ideals  of  equipment,  a  woman  whose  vocation  is  study 
must  come  to  a  great  university,  and  for  such  students  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  Radcliffe  College  are  inconi parable.  The  aflllia- 
tion  of  the  College  to  Harvard  University,  with  ^1  that  it  implies, 
the  independence  of  Radcliffe  as  a  College,  the  intellectual  and  social 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  the  kindling  enei^es  and  purposes  of  the 
present  mark  the  atmosphere  of  Cambridge  and  give  a  stimulus  and 
an  environment  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
surprising  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  has 
not  been  lai^e.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
number  of  advanced  students  should  always  be  small,  and  that  fewer 
women  than  men  should  be  able  to  prolong  their  years  of  study. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  in  view  of  the  need  for  highly 
educated  men  and  women.  One  of  the  causes  suggested  for  the 
slow  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  the  graduate  students  is 
the  supposed  precariouanesa  of  the  relation  between  Kadcliffe  Col- 
lie and  Harvard  University.  This  suggestion  will  hardly  seem 
worth  considering  to  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of 
BadclifTe  since  its  organization  as  a  collie.  The  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  University  and  Radcliffe  College  are  explicitly 
declared  and  determined  by  Uie  legislation  of  Massachusetts. 
Another  cause  suggested  is  the  fact  that  Radcliffe  College  has  been 
alow  to  give  the  Doctor's  d^^ree.  The  reasons  for  the  delay  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cross  current  of  opinions  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
arguments  which  determined  the  final  action  of  Radcliffe  College 
have  been  set  before  the  public  at  the  Radcliffe  Commencement  and 
in  your  Reports. 

In  order  to  place  the  instniction  in  Radcliffe  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  the  College  must  make  up  its  mind  to  appeal  to  the  public 
for  an  nni-estricted  fund  of  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars.  So 
much  has  been  given  to  the  College  unsolicited,  that  it  has  seemed 
wiser,  as  it  has  certainly  been  more  agreeable,  to  refrain  from  asking. 
The  time  to  ask  has  come. 

AGNES    IRWIN,  Dean. 
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DEATHS. 

[PtrtonM  viKo  Jitd  to  1901~02  vAiUt  luMmg  a  Uitivernly  appoinimtni.] 

FKU>iii.tHD  B6cHBB,  ProfeHor  of  Modern  LuignafreB.    Jntw  7,  1909. 
JoHV  Joseph  Hatss,  tiutractor  in  Eloontion.     Febrnar;  S,  1909. 
John  Honahs,  Lectarer  on  Sorgei?.    ti*.j  i,  1909. 
Jauei  Bbadley  Thatsk,  Weld  Profesior  of  Lkv.     Febrauy  Ifi,  1909, 
JOHBFH  Hekbt  Thatkb,  BuBBej  Profewor  of  Sew  Teitament  CrMdiiii  ind 
iDterpreUtioii,  Emeiitoi.    Norember  96,  1901. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

GBoKaa  Chahdleb  Baldwik,  AsdaUnt  in  Oral  Snigeiy.     September  S3, 1909. 

HowAmo  CLjrmK  Babbbb,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1909. 

Fbbdihans  B6chbk,  Profeuor  of  Modem  Luigiugei.    Mirch  81,  1909, 

Lb  Bason  Russbll  Bbioos,  Dean  of  HarrftHl  College,  (o  take  effect  Inly  1, 
1909.    April  14,  1909, 

Bunx  Htbon  Bristol,  lostrnctor  in  OperatiTe  Deotiatrir.    Jannaiy  18,  1909. 

Abtbub  Astob  Cabet,  Tnutee  of  the  Muienm  of  Fine  Art*.  September  93, 
1909. 

Thomah  NnoH  Cabvbb,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Alb- 
leijc  Sporu,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1909. 

WiLus  Abdbh  Chaxbbblik,  AntCiD  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.  Hay  SG, 
1903. 

Thatchbb  Clabk,  AiaiBtaDt  in  French,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1909, 

Tkaxcib  Dabwik,  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Phjalology.     Januaij  13,  1909. 

Sidhbt  Bbadbhaw  Fat,  Instmclor  in  Hiatoiy,     September  93,  1903. 

Trbodobe  Bbadsbaw  Fat,  Proctor,  to  lake  effect  September  1,  1909, 

Ctbds  Benhstt  Fooleb,  Steward  of  the  Dining  Association.  September  SS, 
1909. 

HoTT  Stoddabd  Gale,  Auitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Mineralf^j  and  Petrogn^hj, 
Maj'96,  1909. 

Lewis  Edwabds  Gatbb,  Assinant  Profestor  of  Comparative  Literature.  Sep- 
tember 33,  1909. 

Eluot  Hbbsbt  Goodwin,  Anatin  Teaching  Fellow  In  Govenunent.  Decem- 
ber 30,  1901. 

Hbubt  Babbett  HuinixaTON,  iDitnictorin  Englith,  totakeeffect  September  1, 
1909. 

Hbkbbrt  Faklin  Johnson,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology,     September  98,  1909. 
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WiLUAN  Edwibd  McEi,vbbsb,  Atutin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fhytlci.    Jana- 

mrj  27,  1902. 
WtLLiAM  Edward  McElpbbsh,  Initrnctor  in  Phyrics.     Jnne  24,  1903. 
Cbcu,  Albbkt  Moobb,  Auiatant  in  English.     September  28,  1902. 
Cboil  Albert  Moorb,  Proctor,  to  talie  effect  Septemlwr  1,  1902. 
Ee>wix  William  Fahlow,  Proctor,  to  tmke  effect  Sept«inl>er  I,  190S. 
OoLBSBT  Paul,  Airiitant  In  Landacspe  Architecture,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

190S. 
Albin  Lral  RiCHARDB,  AtdHMit  in  Oovermnvat,  to  lake  effect  September  1, 

1902. 
LncoLX  Warb  Riddle,  Aortin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bolaoy.    September  28, 

1902. 
Edward  Robifboh,  Lecturer  on  Clatdcal  Archaeology.    Jnne  2,  1902. 
Jahrb  BtRCB  RoRKR,  Proctor,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1902. 
FiRBRR  LA  RoiE,  InBtTQctor  in  Bngllih.     September  2B,  1902. 
RooBRS   Wehtworth    Shapleiob,  AHiitant  in   Metallnrfor.      September  >8, 

1902. 
Clbmbkt  Lawbemck  Smith,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arti  and  Science*,  to  tikn 

effect  at  the  end  of  the  academic  jear.     January  27,  1908. 
Hbxrt  SMrra  THOKrion,  Asaiatant  Recorder.     September  28,  1902. 
Jambs  Clabkb  Whitb,  ProfeHor  of  Dermatology,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of 

the  academic  year.     Febmar;  8,  1902. 
JoBBPH  Bdmcitd  Woodmah,  Aaiiitant  in  Geology,  to  take  effect  September  1, 

1902. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 
[  Withotii  Umit  of  Itnw,  or  for  morr  Man  om*  year. } 

Gbboobt  Paci.  Baxtbb,  InMmctor  in  Chemltlry  for  three  yean  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1902.    Febmary  16,  1902. 

Lb  Baroh  RuesBLL  Baiooa,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Art*  and  Sciencet  from 
July  1.  1902.     April  li,  1902. 

Tbomab  Nizos  Carvbb,  ProfeHor  of  Political  Economy  from  September  1, 
1902.    December  9,  1901. 

JvLiAH  LowBLL  CooLiDOB,  Initmcior  In  Blathematict  from  September  1, 1909. 
Hay  12,  1902. 

Bdoekb  Abraham  Dablibo,  Inatnietor  In  Hygiene  from  September  1,  1901. 
October  28,  1901. 

Roi~ufD  Bubbaob  DtxoH,  Inftractor  in  Anthropology  from  September  1,  1902. 
March  81,  1902. 

JarrBBaoK  Butler  Fletchsb,  Aaiiatant  Fnifea*or  of  ComparatiTe  Literature 
for  fi*e  yean  from  September  1,  1902.     April  SS,  1902. 

Jbremiah  Dbnu  Mattbias  Ford,  Atoitaut  Profeiior  of  Bomance  Languages 
for  five  yean  from  September  1,  1902.    April  28,  1902. 

JoBM   OoDDARD   Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Aru  and  Sciences  from 
July  1, 1902.    June  9,  190S. 

JoHK  OoDDARD  Hart,  IiwtructoT  in  Engbih  from  September  1 ,  1902.     Septem- 
ber 2S,  1902. 
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Chaklbb    Uonbb    Hukins,   Profeasor  of  Hltlor;  from   September   1,   190S. 

December  30,  1901. 
Btbon    Satteblbb   Horlbut,  Demn  of  Hurard  College  from  Jul;  1,  1909. 

April  U,  190S. 
Bdwabd  Chaklbb  jBrFBBT,  ABsinant  Profeuor  of  Vegetable  Hbtolog?  fu 

Ore  yett*  from  September  1,  190S.    ii*j  SO,  1909. 
Fbakk  Lowbll  Kbnnbdt,  Instmctor  in  Hecbaniol  Dnwlag  from  Septemtwr 

1,  190S.     Much  31,  190S. 
Abthvr  Evwih  KsMHELLr,  FrofeMor  of  Electrical  Engineering.    Ukrch  SI, 

1902. 
Odstavub  Howard  MArHADiER,  Initractor  in  EngUth  from  September  1, 1909. 

March  81,  1902. 
Charlbb  Stdrtbvaht  Uoobk,  Asriitant  Recorder  from  September  1,  1909. 

September  23,  1909. 
WiLUAH    Allan    Nezlson,   Iiutnictor  in   Engliah   from   September   1,   1909. 

March  31,  1902. 
Arthub  Oslo  Norton,  Instructor  in  tbe  Hiitoi;  and  Art  of  Teaching  from 

September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1902. 
Fbedebick  Law   Olhhted,   Jr.,   Initructor  in   Landicape   ArcUtectnre  from 

September  1,  1901.     November2G,  1901. 
Charlbb   Palache,   AsBiatant   Profenor   of   Mineralog;   for  flve  ^ear*  from 

September  1,  1902.     March  81,  1902. 
CsABLEs  PoMKROT  pARBKR,  Auocute  Frofefior  of  Greek  and  Latin  frmn 

September  1,  1902.     Pebruar?  24,  1902. 
Thbodobb   William  Richabdb,    Profeuor  of  Chemiitr;   from   September  1, 

1901.     November  II,  1901. 
William  Kbbina  Kiflbt,  FrofeBBOr  of  Political  Ecoaom;  from  September  1, 

1909.     December  80,  1901. 
Edwasd   UoBtKBON,    Lecturer   on   ClatBical   Arcbaeolog;   from   September  1, 

1901.  December  9,  1901. 

Fbbd   Nobris   Robihbok,  ABsiitant  ProfeHor  of  EngliBh  for  Bve  jean  from 

September  I,  1902.    April  26,  1902. 
Dekman  Waldo  Robb,  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  of  Design  from  September  1, 

1902.  March  31,  1908. 

Frahk  Hubbbu.,  Innmctor  in  Anthropology  from  September  1,  1902.    May  36, 

1902. 
Hbbbbrt  Weir  Smyth,  Eliot  ProfesBor  of  Greek  Llteratnre.     March  10,  1901. 
Hbnht  Smith  Thompson,  AssiBtant  Recorder.     October  14,  1901. 
Hbnby  SaiTH  TaoMFBON,  Officer  in  charge  of  Admiuion  BzaminationB  from 

September  1,  1902.     September  23,  1909. 
Charles  Hbhbt  White,  Instmctor  in  Mining  and  Metsllargj'  from  September 

I,  1902.     March  81,  1902. 
Irvah    Lebtbb   Wihteb,    InBtroctor   in   Elocution   from   September   1,   1909. 

Maj  26,  1902. 
Chablks   Hembi   Conbad    Wrioht,  AsBiBtant  ProfeSBOr   of   French    for  itt 

yeara  from  September  1,  1902.     April  28,  1909. 

t  Atr  tht  Calimdar  Ytar  1901.'] 
Ctrub  Guebhbev  Pbihole,  Botanical  Collector.    October  14,  1901. 
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[for  1901-02.^ 

Lbwis  Dahwix  Ambb,  Iiutmctor  in  Motbematici.     October  14,  1901. 

Chahlbi  Baldwin  Bacox,  Aiiiituitln  Philoioph;.     October  U,  1901. 

Nkwtor  Samdbl  Bacoh,  Aiustant  In  Hygiene,     October  li,  1901. 

Flotd  Geobob  Bau-bhtinb,  '  Aiiiitant  in  Ctawic*.     April  14,  1903. 

OusTAVB  Edwabd  Bshr,  Jr.,  A»litant  in  Chemiitry,     October  14,  1901. 

HoLLAKD  Edward  BBHEDicr,  AtiiatAnt  in  ChemiMrf.     October  14,  1901. 

HovAiiD  Lahe  Blackwell,  Ataiitant  in  FbyHci,     October  14.  1901. 

Chablbh  Theodohe  Burkbtt,  Aaaiatant  in  PhiloBophy.     October  14,  1901. 

FaiL:i>  GBEENLKAr  Carletoh,  Airiitant  in  Engliih.     October  14,  1901. 

Hekrv  Avert  Carltow,  AoietRnt  in  Cliemiatr;.     Oclober  14,  1901. 

Lbwis  Clihtoh  Carbon,  AsaiBtant  in  Philoaophy.     October  14,  1901. 

TuArcHER  Clark,  AimUq  Teaching  Fellow  in  French.     October  14,  1901. 

Walter  Howard  Cubhiho,  AsBiBUntin  Histor;.     October  14,  1901. 

Francis  Dohs,  InBtractor  in  GjmnaBtJcB.     October  14,  1901. 

Edward  Ai>i>i80N  Donlap,  Auutant  in  Chemlitry.     October  14,  1901. 

Edward  Daba  Durand,  Instructor  in  Economic*.     December  S,  1901. 

LuciEN  Eaton,  Auiitant  in  Mining  and  Hetallnrg)'.     November  25,  1901, 

MBRRrrr  Lyndon  Fkrnald,  Airistant  at  the  Oray  Herbarium.  October  14, 
1901. 

Jambb  Walter  Ooldthwait,  Aitittcnt  in  Geology  (lecond  lialf-year) .  Decem- 
ber 30,  1901. 

JassB  More  Gbbbnmah,  Initructor  in  Botany  and  Aiiistant  at  the  HerlniitUD 
for  the  rpmainder  of  the  academic  year.     Febmary  34,  1902. 

WuxLAK  Jat  Hale,  Aaiistant  in  Chemistry.     December  9,  1901. 

NoRMAK  FiaBBR  Hall,  AiiiBlAQt  In  FreDch  and  Spanish.    October  S8,  1901. 

Lbwib  Dana  Hill,  Asaiilant  hi  Physici  (aecond  lialt-year).     January  13,  1902. 

Hbhrt  Minor  HuxLsr,  Aciiatant  in  Anthropolt^.     October  14,  1901. 

Gordon  Ireland,  Aitiatant  In  Pliiloaophy.     October  14,  1901. 

CHABLEi  Haven  Ladd  Jobitbtoh,  Auistant  in  Engliah.     October  14,  1901. 

Gboboe  Henrt  iIohnbton,  AisiBtant  in  Philmophy.     October  14,  1901. 

Charlbb  Jdlidb  Kullhbr,  AHiitant  in  German.     October  li,  1901. 

Waldo  GirFORD  Lbland,  ABsiBtant  in  Hiitory.     October  14,  1901. 

Emil  Lorch,  Aatiltant  fn  Architectnre.     December  S,  1901. 

Leon  Carroll  Mabbbau.,  Aaiiitant  in  History.     December  9,  1901 . 

Qeoboe  Dekkar  Marvin,  ABsiBtant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Oti^BRT  SiMRALL  Mbbii,  Jr.,  AsBiBtant  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  October  14, 
1901. 

Charles  WurrNRv  Mixtbr,  InBtmctor  in  Economics.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Whitnet  Mixtbr,  AaiiBtant  in  EconomlcB.     Ot-tober  14,  1901, 

Gilbert  Hollaed  Montaodb,  Assistant  in  Economics.     Octol>er  14,  1901. 

Cecil  Alrrrt  Moorb,  AHiatant  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Charles  Rbad  Nuttrr,  Instructor  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 

Frederick  Law  Olhbted,  Jr.,  Instmctor  in  Landscape  Architecture.  Octo- 
ber 14,  1901. 

Avon  Benton  Plowman,  Assistant  in  Botany  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.    February  S4,  1902. 

Pacl  Hector  Feovandib,  Aaristant  in  Hygiene.     October  14,  1901. 

Wiluah  Howell  Keep,  Jr,,  Assistant  in  German.     December  SO,  1901. 

Frede hick  William  Retnoldb,  Instructor  in  English.     October  14,  1901. 
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Alsik  Leal  RiCHASoa,  ABiiiUtnt  in  GoT«nuneni.     December  9,  1901. 

Fbank  Bebrv  Sanborn,  InBtmctor  Id  Hjdraulici  for  the  remkinder  of  tbt 
academic  yeu.     February  10,  1902. 

Ahthdb  Blibb  Sbtmour,  Aasielant  at  tbe  Cryptogamic  Herbarium.  October  14, 
1901. 

RoGBBB  Wbrtwohth  Shaplbioii,  AMiBlsnt  in  Metallurgy'  (second  half-year). 
May  18,  190S. 

AvocBTUB  Hunt  Shbabkb,  AMittant  in  HiBtory.     October  28,  1901. 

Kbihcbth  Cbarlbb  Mobtok  Siixb,  ABBlttaot  in  RngllBh.    October  14,  1901. 

Cb4KLE«  Mihbb  Steabhs,  ABBi«tant  in  Engliih.     October  14,  1901. 

Bmil  Hebmah  Stone,  AsBistant  in  Cliemistry  for  the  remainder  of  the  academic 
year.     March  81,  1903. 

jAHBi  Bdtlbb  STnni.Er,  Auiitant  in  Government  from  January  1,  190>,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  academic  year.     Januat?  13,  1902. 

Fkbdekick  Wabbbh  Tdbheb,  AasiitanCin  Shop-work.     November  SB,  1901. 

Emtabd  Jambs  Whtttikr,  Aasiitant  in  the  Engineering  Laboratories.  Octo- 
ber 14,  1901. 

Ibtah  Lester  Winter,  Instructor  in  Etovntion.     October  14,  1901. 

Abthi;h  Dtokinbon  WmAN,  Auiitant  in  ChemiBtry.     October  14,  1901. 

IFor  the  Calendar    Vear  1902.] 
CvBciB  GnEHNBBT  Prinole,  Botonical  Collet-tor.     June  S4,  1902. 

[For  1902-03.] 

Oakeh  Ahbb,  lunructorin  Botany.     Maj'  12.  1908. 

Chablbb  Hamilton  Abhtoh,  Instmctor  in  Mathematics.     March  SI,  1909. 

Charles  Hamiltom  Avbes,  Instmctor  in  I'hyiics.     March  SI,  190E. 

Newton  Samcbi.  Bacon,  AgBistant  in  Hygiene.     June  34,  1943. 

William  Wilson  Baker,  InBtmctor  in  Latin.     March  31,  1902. 

Albert  Francis  Blakeslee,  .\uBtin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.  May  IS, 
1902. 

Hehrt  Cook  Boiittun,  Aastin  Teaching:  Fcllov  In  Metallurgy  and  Metal- 
lography.    March  31,  1902. 

Cabl  Darliho  Buck,  Lecturer  on  Indo-European  Philology  (flrtt  half-year). 
March  31,  1902. 

Alphohbb  Bbcn,  Instructor  in  French.     March  81,  1902. 

Harkt  Bdwih  Burton,  Instrucloi  in  Latin  (second  half-year).  March  SI, 
1902. 

John  Hiooinson  Cabot,  2d,  Asaistant  in  History.     May  IS,  1902. 

Richard  Clabke  Cabot,   I..ectnrer  on  Philosophy,     May  19,  1902. 

Daniel  Francis  Calhane.  AsBixtant  in  Cheinistr}'.     March  31,  1902. 

Antonio  Alfkbdo  Capotosto,  .AEtigtant  in  Italian.     March  31,  I90S. 

Philip  Orkbnleap  Cablkton,  Aaalstant  in  Engiiah.     March  31,  1908. 

Fbedbric  Walton  Carpknteh,  Assistant  in  Zoiilogy.     March  31,  1909. 

WiLUB  Arden  Chambbklin,  .Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Oerman.  April  SS, 
1908. 

Geoboe  Hrnrt  Chabe,  Instructor  in  Greek.     March  31,  1908. 

Hbnrt  Hitnt  Clark,  Assistant  In  Design.     April  14,  1902. 

Lyman  Kbhneth  Clark,  Aaaisttuit  in  Guvemment.     May  19,  1902. 

Thatchbh  Clark,  Aasiatant  in  French.     March  31,  1902. 
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John  Fikman  Coab,  Initrnctor  in  German.  April  38,  IA02. 
JoHV  Fblt  Cole,  Inttructor  in  Aitranomf ,  March  31,  1902. 
WtLLtAM  MoBsB  CoLK,  InWnictor  Id  the  PrlndpleB  of  AcconndnK.     Much  31, 

i»oa. 

Waltbr  Howard  CireHiNo,  Awittant  in  Hiitoty.     Ma;  12,  1903. 

JoiEPH  AuousTlHS  Cl'SHUAH,  Aisfitant  in  Palaeontology.     April  28,  1902. 

Vakdertesb  CuKTia,  AiaiiEant  in  EtMinoinici.     March  81,  190S. 

l^AHGii  Darwin,  Lectnrer  on  Vegetable  Phyiiology.     November  26,  1901. 

Fbahcib  Dona,  Initnictor  in  Gymnaatici.     September  33,  1908. 

WiLUAM  Edwih  Dobmak,  AiiistaDt  In  Hiitorj.     May  12,  1902. 

Bi»WAR[>  Dana  Dosaxd,  IiwtrucUiT  in  Ecanomici  (flnt  half-;ear).     May  26, 
1908. 

Auisicil  DnRAXXi  AiaiMant  In  Mechanical  Drawing.     May  26,  190S. 

SiDHBT  Braimhaw  Fat,  InstrDctor  in  Hiilory.     March  81,  1908. 

MBBRnr  Lthdok  Ferhald,  Aidrtant  at  the  Herbariom.     May  IS,  190S. 

Mksritt  Lthdok  Frbkalu,  Initructor  in  Botany.     September  23,  I90S. 

HsiTRy  Hetwood  Fox,  Auitln  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bngineering.    SeptemberSS, 
1902. 

Arthub  Bowb«  Frixell,  Inatmctor  in  Mathematica,     March  81,  1902. 

Charlss  Edhckd  Frvrb,  Aiiiitaatin  Iliatory.     May  12,  1902. 

HoTT  Stoddard  Oale,  Aoatln  Teaching  Fellow  In  Mineralogy  and  FetrogT^)by. 
April  S8,  1902. 

Ahdrew  GARBtrar,  Inatmctor  In  Modelling.    March  31,  1902. 

Edwih  Francis  Gat,  Inatmctor  in  Economic!.     May  12,  I90S. 

Jaxbb  Auodstus  Geoboe,  Aiiiatant  in  GoTemment.     May  12,  1902. 
Jambs  Waltbr  Goldthwait,  Aaatitant  in  Geology.     April  28,  1902. 

Norman  Fishes  Haix,  Aaiiitant  in  French  and  Spaniih.     March  81,  1902. 

Thomas  Haix,  Jr.,  Inatructorin  EngUsh.     March  31,  1902. 

Cbables   8chnrr    Hamlib,  Lecturer  on  United  States  OoTernment  Serrice. 
March  SI,  1902. 

Ltmab  Sawih  Hapoood,  Aiiiitant  in  Hygiene.     June  24,  1902. 

Hubt  Habbibon  Hathes,  Inatmctor  in  Semitic  Language*.     Mar«h  81,  IOCS. 

Habbi  Pbtebs  Hendebboh,  Assiitant  in  Mining.     March  SI,  1902. 

Lbwm  Dama  Hill,  Anitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Physics.     June  24,  190S. 

Artrur  Stbdmah  Hills,  AssiMant  in  ElocatioD.     May  86,  1902. 

Sdwik  Bisbbll  Holt,  Instructor  Ir  Ps7chology.     April  14,  190S. 

Hector  Jambs  Hdobbs,  Instrnctor  in  Hydranlics.     June  24,  1902. 

Sdwabd  Vbrmiltb  Huntinoton,  Inatmctor  in  Mathematica.     March  31,1909. 

Hbmbt  Babrbtt  Hubtihqtoh,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1902. 

BvBBBTT  Kimball,  Asiiatant  in  History.     Ma;  12,  1902. 

Cbablu  Julius  Kcllkbr,  Inslnictor  in  Oennan.     June  9,  190S. 

Laurehcb  La  Fobob,  Anstio  Teaching  Fellow  in  Geology.     March  SI,  1908. 

Alpborbb  Mabik  LAHBSLfR,  Inttractor  in  French.     March  31,  1908. 

William  Withbble  Lawrehcb,  Initmctor  in  German.     April  28,  1908. 

Waldo  Qitford  Lblahd,  Aasiitantin  History,     May  18,  1909. 

OiLBBRT  Nbwton  Lbwib,  Instructor  in  Chemistiy.     February  Ifi,  1902. 

Emil  Lorch,  Assistant  in  Architecture.     May  26,  1902. 

Thbodorb  Ltmab,  Inatmctor  in  Physics.     March  81,  1901. 

Dobsbt  Alfred  Lton,  Assistant  in  Mining  and  Geology.     March  81,  1902. 

Maurice  Lawbehce  McCAH-ntr,  Asditant  in  Chemistry.     March  81,  1908. 

William  Edward  McBlpresh,  Instructor  In  Physic*.    March  81,  1908. 
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EuMOND  BoBUtT  Otto  vox  Mach,  Instnictor  in  Greek  Art.     April  14,  1903. 

Tbohar  Calvih  McKay,  AiiisUnt  in  Ph; rici.     March  31,  190S. 

Gilbert  Simrall  Meem,  Jr.,  AanatMit  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    Maj  26,  IMS. 

RoQBB  BiQELOw  Mbbkihah,  InitmcloT  in  Uittor?.     May  IS,  1908. 

DicKmaon  Sergeant  Millkb,  Inatrnctor  in  Fhilotophj'.     April  U,  1909. 

Charles  Wu:thev  Mixtbb,  Initmctor  in  Ecooomici.     March  SI,  1902. 

Gilbert  Holland  Muntacue,  AimtaBt  in  Ekninomlca.     March  SI,  190S. 

Cecil  Albert  Moore,  Aseialsnt  in  Engbsh.     March  31,  1902. 

Sti.vani^h  Gribwold  Moblbt,  Inttmctor  in  Romance  Langnagea  and  Liien- 

turea.     March  31,  1903. 
Habbt  Wheeleb  Mobsb,  Initmctor  in  Phyaica.     Jaoe  H,  1903. 
Habtin  Mowes,  loatmctor  in  Fine  ArU.     April  14,  1902. 
jAMEa  Ambrose  Moteb,  InatrucWrin  DeacriptiTe  Geometry.     March  31,  1901. 
Herhah  Dudlet  MuBi'Hr,   Inatmctor  in  Drairing  from  the  Life.     A[nil  H, 

1902. 
Arthur  Bgckwith  Mirick,  Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Komauce  Langnagea. 

March  SI,  1902. 
Arthur  Edwin  Nortun,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing.     March  31,  ]90t. 
Carleton  Bldredoe  Koves,  IniitTactar  in  English.     March  31,  190S. 
CnABLGB  Kkad  Xuttbb,  Inatructor  in  Engliah.     March  31,  1908. 
EnoAB  William  Olive,  Inatructor  in  Botany.     May  13,  190S. 
OoLESBv  Favl,  AMiatant  in  Landacapc  Archit«ctare.     March  31,  1908. 
Ralph  Barton  Fbbbt,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,     May  12,  190S, 
Amos  William  Petebs,  Auetin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     Mareh  31,  1901. 
Obogob  WAauiNUTON  Peebcb,  Inntructor  in  Physics.     March  31,  1902. 
Ahon  Bbnton  Plowmak,  Aaeistant  in  Botany.     May  13,  1903. 
Ahthcr  Pope,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Fine  Arta.     April  li,  1903. 
Mdbrat  Amtuoht  Potter,  Instructor  in  Romance  Langnages.    March  31, 1909. 
Paul  Hector  Provandib,  Alaiatant  in  Hygiene.    Jnne  24,  1902. 
Hbbbbbt  Wilbur  Kaicd,  Instmctor  in  Zoology.     March  31,  1902. 
Motte  Albtob  Read,   inatructor  in  Geology.     March  31,  1903. 
Thomas  Habby  Reed,  Assistant  in  GoTemment.     May  12,  1903. 
William  Howell  Reed,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Gennan.     April  38,  1903. 
Fbkdebick  William  Reynolds,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1903. 
Albin  Leal  RicHABna,  AsBiatant  in  Government.     May  13,  1903. 
Lincoln  Wabe  Riddle,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Botany.     May  13,  1903. 
Henby  MiLNBR  KiDEOL'T,  luatnictor  in  English.     March  31,  1903. 
Got  Hall  Roberts,  Aaaistant  in  Government.     May  IS,  1903. 
William  Hbhrt  Roever,  Instructor  in  Mathematica.     June  84.  1902, 
PiBBUE  la  Rose,  Instructor  in  English.     March  31,  1903. 
Fbedbbick  William  Rusbe,  Aaaiatant  in  Chemistry.     September  83,  1902. 
Arthur  William  Ryder,  Inatmctor  in  Indie  Philology.     April  38,  1901. 
Arthur  Bliss  Sevhour,  Assistant  in  the  CiTptogamic  Herbarium.     Jnoe  14, 

1902. 
RooEBB  Wentworth  Shaflbioh,  Assistant  in  Metallurgy.     March  31,  1902. 
Arthur  Abahbl  SkurtlkfI',  Instractor  in  Landscape  Arcbitectnre.     March  3t, 

1902. 
Kenneth  Charles  Morton  Sills,  Assistant  in  English.     March  81,  1908. 
Mact  Millhobe  Skinneb,  Instmctor  in  German.     April  88,  1902. 
Grant  Smith,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology.     March  31,  1902. 
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William  Bkacrett  Show,  Inttructor  Id  Methodt  of  Te&chlnK  French  (flnt 

half-year) .     AprU  28,  1903. 
Cbarlb«  HiHKB  SrEAitKi,  AMJttant  In  Eoglith.     March  31,  1902. 
Frbubbic  Jbsdp   Stihsor,  Lecturer  on  Tendencies  of  Amerlcui  Legiilalion. 

Mb;  18,  1903. 
Albbbt  HomsY  SrnsTicvAirT,  Auatin  Teaching  Fellow  in  German.     April  28, 

1902. 
Waltbb  Daka  Swah,  Ingtractor  in  Archilectare.     March  SI,  1902. 
FnnDBUCK  Wakbkh  Tubnkr,  AaaMant  in  Shop-work.     Ha;  26,  1908. 
Fbahk  DbWitt  WAeiiBVRH,  AHiiUnt  in  the  ArcMtectnral  LU)Tar7.     March  31, 

I90S. 
Edoab  Hcidbkoper  Wells,  Assistant  in  English.     March  81,  1902. 
BooEB   Clabk   Wells,  AQsUn   Teaching  Fellow   in   Cbemiitrj.      March  Bl, 

1902. 
BoBBBT   MAxmiLtAK   Ottokab  Wbbkakb,   InrtTDCIor  in   GemiKi.     Aptil  98, 

1902. 
Stbphbh  Bdoab  Whiting,  Instructor  in   Klectrical   Engineering.     March  SI, 

1902. 
Abthctb  Fibber  Whitteii,  Aostin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bomance  Langnagea. 

March  31,  1903. 
Fbbdbbick   Hasom    Wilder,    AsfiMant   in    FhytiogrBphy   and    Meteorology. 

Ma;  12,  1902. 
Bbrtbl  Glidden  Willabd,  Assistant  in  Elocndon.     June  24,  190S. 
JosBPH  EuMVim  WooDMAH,  Asslstaut  in  Geolog;.     March  SI,  1902. 
Bbdgr  Wkmah,  Lecturer  on  Saretyship  and  Mortgage.     March  81,  1908. 
BoBBKT  Mbabhb  Ybrkbs,    ln«trnctor  in  Psjcholog;.     April  38,  1902- 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  HARVARD 
COLLEGE. 
September  23,   1902. 
Btroit  Sattbrleb  Hdrlbdt,  Dean.      Kobbbt  DeCoitbct  Warp. 
Robert  Wheeler  Willsom.  Charlbh  Burtok  Gdlioe. 

Crablbs  FoMERor  Parker.  Charles  Falachb. 

Charles  Gross.  Fred  Norris  Robwboh. 

Charles  Hall  Gbahdobht.  Jat  Backus  Woodvorth. 

JoBH  Hats  Gardiheb.  Charles  Henrt  Cohbad  WRtanr. 

Archibald  Cart  Coolidoe.  Richard  Cobb. 

Lewis  Jbbone  Johhsoh.  John  Goddarp  Hart. 

Obobob  Washinotoh  Cram.  James  Kelsbt  Whtttemobb. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 
Sbptbmbbr  2S,  1908. 
HathahiblSodihoatbSralbr,  iTean.  Heihbich  Cohrad  BisawiHTH. 
Ira  Nelsob  Holus.  Robert  Tracy  Jacbsor. 

Hbrbkrt  LANoroRD  Warheh.  Jamb«  Lbb  Lovb. 

Charlbb  Robert  Sanoer.  Oborob  Howard  Parker. 

HsiniT  Llotd  Smtth.  Ciimport  Aterv  Adams,  Jr. 

Framk  Lowell  Kbhhbdt. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARD  OF  THE 
GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 


Sbptbmbek  S8,  1908. 


Job))  Hehst  Wkioht,  Dtan. 
Ckaju-bs  Lomna  Jackbok. 
Wiu-tAM  MosKiB  Datib. 
HnrroH  Wakrbx. 
David  Oobdon  Ltoh. 


Hans  Cau.  GBmtrbh  vof  Jasbmaxm. 
Abbott  Lawrbbob  Lowbll. 
Bdwabd  CoAinriHO. 
Obobqb  Ltmah  KnTBBnaB. 

HdOO  MnilBTBBBSBa. 


Hasiiie  BAchbb. 


Appodttbd  Mat  S6,  1902,  ' 
HowABS  Olabb  Babbbb. 
WuLiAM  Lbitbb  BABiraa. 
Limr  Stalbt  Bbau. 
DwioiiT  St.  Johm  Bobb. 
Hbxbt  Coob  Boihtok. 
JosBrB  Gabdhbb  Bbadlbt. 
JoHir  HioamsoH  Cabot,  Sd. 


CUBBTBB    NoiEB    ObBBMODOD.      I 

tember  18,  1908. 

AXTHITB   SrEDIfAR    HlLU. 
Wn.i.im    Gbobqb   LbB. 

WnxiAM  Edwabd  HcEubbsh. 
Oboroe  Dbkbab  Mabvix. 
Haboui  Wbstom  Mabon. 


Fbbdebic  Walton  CABFBirrEB.  Jnne    Gii.bbbt  Simkall  Mxbk,  Jr. 


2,  19oa. 

William  Abkold  Colvell. 

Jakeb  Fbbemah  Cdbtib. 

Bbbhabd   Capbh    Gwer. 
i3,  190S. 

Thboimibb  Bbadshaw  Fat.  Septem- 
ber S8,  1902. 

Mbbhitt  LrMDOR  Febhald. 

BooBB  Sawtbb  Fobbbs.    September 
as,  190a. 

Walter  Abohbb  Fbobt. 

Jambs  Aoodbtus  Oborsb. 

Wabwidk  Gbbbmb. 


GiLBBBT  Holland  Momtaodb. 

Cboil  Albbbt  Hoorb. 

Edwih  WnjjAM  Pahlow. 

Jakbb  Horace  Pattbb. 

Jakeb  Birch  Kobbb. 

Pkrrb  LA  Rose.    Septembn' IS,  ilO>. 

Ebrnbth    Cbablbb    Mortor    Snxa. 

September  S3,  190S. 
Chablbb  Mdtbb  Stbarbb 

38,  190S. 
Hbbrt  Shith  Tho>pbom. 
Babbbtt  Wrhdbll,  Jr. 
HxiiRT  Aaboh  Y  bom  abb. 


ROBBRT   M  BARBS   YbBKBB. 


MEMBERS   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   EXAMINATION   PROCTORS- 


Appoibtbd  Uotobbb  S8,  1901, 


S   OTHBBWIBB   STATRD. 


L  Herbt  Arcbibalu. 
Willi  AH  Wilbon  Baxbb. 
Wu^IAM  Lbbtbb  Babnbb, 
Albrrt  Frabcib  Blarbslbe. 
DwiSBT  St.  John  Bobb. 
Fbbdbbic  Bohnbt,  Jr. 
CflABLBS  Starlet  Bbown. 
Lbo  LbGav  Burlbt. 
Daniel  Frabcib  Calhanb. 


Frederic  Walton  Cab 
Biobabd  Blaib  Barlb. 
Jambb  AtrousTDi  Gbobor. 
Waltbr  David  Hopkinb. 
John  Pbrsan  Htlah. 
Julius  Huhrob  Johhboh. 
Waldo  Shaw  Kbrdall. 
WiLUAM  Edward  UoElfbbbr. 
Kbhnbth  Lahabtinb  Mark. 
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Lbom  Cah>oll  Mabshall.  Cakl  Cosho  Kick. 

CHUtLBB  SnniTBTAXT  MooKB.  Mau^olh  Ehos  Sticuwt. 
Crakub  Ponbbot  Pabkbr.  Decern-    Qborob  Rusbbu.  Stobbs. 

berS,  1901.  Kbnkbtr  Gbant  TREHATm  Wbbstbk. 

Jambs  Hobacb  Pattbh.  Hookb  Ci~ikk  Wblls. 

Habtbt  Akdbbw  PBrBBsoH,  Joseph  Edmithd  Woodnah. 

Fbbdebige  William  Retholsb.  Robert  Ueabnb  Ybwkbb. 

DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 

[  Wiihiiui  limit  of  tint,  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

Bawabd  Hale,  AiiUtAnt  Frofeuor  of  HomileUcB  for  Are  jeuB  from  September 

1,  1902.     September  S3,  1908. 
Edwaxd   Caldwbll   Moobe,  PixkmBD  Prof«»OT  of  Theology.      October  S8, 
1901. 

{For  1901--02.] 
Sanubl  Silab  Cubbt,  luftnictor  in  ElocatioD.    October  14,  1901. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 
IFor  1902-03.] 
Bdward  BBiin.Br  Adam*,  Lecturer  on  Propertf .    Mbj  36, 1901. 
Cbakles  Jambb  Hdoubb,  Jr.,  Lectarer  on  Mining  Law.     September  SS,  190S. 
William  Rodman  Pbabovt,  LecCnrer  on  Cnminml  Lav.     Mi;  12,  1903. 
Abthdb  Chableb  Rouhdb,  Lectorer  on  New  York  Pnctlce.     Ma;  12,  1903. 
Bbvce  Wtman,  Lectarer  on  Proper^,  Carriers,  and  Conflict  of  Laws.     Ma;  IS, 
1903. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

[  Without  limit  of  time,  or  for  more  than  one  year.] 

John  Templbtoh  Bowbh,  Aisittant  ProfesBor  of  Uermaioli^;  for  five  ;eara 

from  September  1,  1903.     April  14,  1903. 
Madbicb   Howb   Richabdbon,  Aitociate  Profeuor  of  Clinical  Surgery  from 

September  1,  1902.    Jane  34,  1903. 
John  Warbbh,  DemonBtralor  of  Anatomy  for  five  yean  from  September  1, 

1903.     April  14,  1903. 
Jameb    Clarke   Writi!,  ProfeBsor  of  Dermstolog;,  Emeritoi.     Febnutry  8, 

1902. 

[For  1901-02.] 
Waltbr  Cbahhiho  Bailet,  Aaiistant  in  ChemiBtr;  (lecond  half-year).     Jan- 
oar;  13,  1902. 
RoBEBT  Lbobard  Embrson,  Instructor  In  Physiological  Chemiitiy.      October 

14,  1901. 
William  Robib  PArrBH  Ehbrsom,  AsBiMaut  in  Histology.      October  14,  1901. 
Lbo  VicroB  Fribduab,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics.     October  14,  1901. 
Lamodob  FBOTHinonAM,  AdbBu  Teaching  Fellow  In  Bacleriology.     October  U, 

1901. 
Allbk  Gbbehwooo,  Aidstant  in  Ophthalmolc^;.     October  14,  1901. 
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Walter  Apfleton  Lahb,  ABiistant  In  Cheralstr;  (Kcond  half-year) .    Jamiaij 

18,  1902. 
Thomas  Jambb  Mahahah,  Ai^Btant  in  Clinical  and  OperadTe  Surgei;.    October 

2»,  1901. 
RoasELL  BnaTOH-OpiTE,  Aasittaot  in  Fbyuolog;.     October  14,  1001. 
Gboboe  Phiffem  Sanborh,  ABiifltaot  in  Bacterioli^.     October  14,  1901. 
SiDMBr  KxHT  SiKOBB,  AiBiMant  in  Chemltuj  (second  half-year).     Biarch  SI, 

1902. 
WiLDBK   Tii.BBTOi[,  Asdstant  in  Cbemitti?  (lecond  half-year).      Jannair  18, 

1902. 
Gboksb  Abthvb  Watbbmak,  Auiitant  in  Neurology.     October  14,  1901. 
JosBpn  Dbutbch  Weib,  AuElan  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacttriolog;.     October  14, 

1901. 

[fior  1902-03.-] 
Bbabdst  Wblls  Allbh,  Airiituttin  Anatomy.    Jnne9,  190S. 
Cabl  I.dcah  Alhbbbo,  A^iiataatin  Phynologlcal  Cbemiitry.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Jdbn  LiMcoLs  Akbs,  AttUtant  in  CUnical  Hedieine.     Jnne  9,  1908. 
Obobob  Shbkwih  Ciarkb  Badokb,  Auiitant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Fhyiic.     June  9,  I90S. 
Fbamklin  Grebkb  Balch,  AsBiBlant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Snrgery.     June 

9,  I90S. 
JoBH  Wabsbubic  Bartol,  Aisiitant  in  CUtdcal  Medidne.     June  9,  I90S. 
HxHBT  Habbib  Adbbbt  Bbacu,  Lecturer  on  Surgery.     Jnne  9,  1909. 
John  Bapbt  Blakk,  AenBtant  in  Clinical  and  OperatiTc  Surgery.    Jane  9, 190S. 
JoHK  Tatior  Bottohlet,  ABBiBtantin  Clinical  and  OperatiTe  Surgery.    June 

9,  1902. 
CHARI.KI  Hgrbeht  Boxmeter,  Aoitin  Teaching  Fellow  in  ComparadTe  Path- 
ology.    June  9,  1902. 
Eluott  Gkat  Bkacxett,  Atainant  in  Orthopedics.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
John  Lewis  Breker,  Instrnirtor  in  Histology  and  Embiyology.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Gboroe  Wabhinotox  Wales  Brbwstbb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operatira 

Surgery.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Bdwabd  Mabshall  Bockihohah,  Clinical  Instrnctor  in  Diaeaaes  of  Children. 

Jnne  9,  1902. 
Chahleb  Shoret  Bdtleb,  Aasistant  in  Anatomy.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
HuoH  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Operadre  Snrgery.     Jnne  9,  1909. 
Richard  Clabre  Cabot,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine.    Jane  9,  1901. 
Walter  Bradpurd  Cannon,  Instructor  In  Physiology.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
Hbhht  Abbdht  Chbibtiak,  Instructor  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Edmuhp  Wbioht  Clap,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology.     Jane  9,  190S. 
Farrar  Cobb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgery.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Ebkest  Amort  Cupman,  AssisiMit  in  Clinical  and  OperaUre  Snrgery.    Jnne  9, 

1902. 
John  Matthbw  Connolly,  Assistant  in  Chemistry.     Jane  9,  1901. 
Alobbdoh  CooLti>oB,  Jr.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  I^aryngology.     June  9,  1902. 
Fbbdbbic  Jac  Cotton,  Assistant  Id  Su^ery.    June  9,  1902. 
Bdwabd  Cowlbs,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseaaes.     June  9,  1902. 
GaoBOB  Arthub  Cbaioin,  Assistant  in  Diseases  of  Children.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
BnoBHE  Ahthont  Cbockbtt,  Assistant  in  Otology.    Jnne  9, 190S. 
Elbbidoe  Gbrrv   Cutler,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Jane  9,  1902. 
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JoHK  Dahe,  AuUtant  in  Orthopedici.     Jnne  9,  1902. 

Liircoui  Davii,  Auiitant  in  Anatoniy.     Jnne  9,  1903. 

TaoKu  Amobt  DeBlois,  Clinicsl  Initmctor  in  Larynpilag?.     Jnne  9,  IMS. 

FuKCiH  Pabkmah  Deddt,  Aiainant  in  Bacteriology.     Jane  9,  190S. 

Jakei  Cbowlky  Dohoqhde,  Asaiitant  in  Hiitology.     Jnne  9,  1902. 

Edwih  Welles  Dwigrt,  InBtnictor  in  Legal  Medicine.     June  9,  1903. 

Samdbl  Holmbh  Dchoin,  Lecturer  en  H;giene.     Jnne  9,  1903. 

JoHH  Whsblock  Blliot,  Lecturer  od  Sargery.     June  9,  1903. 

BoBBBT  Lbohabu  Emekbom,  iMtmctor  In  Phyatological  Chemiitiy.    Jnne  9, 

1902. 
WiuiAH  RoBiB  Fatten  Enbbsoh,  Aftittant  in  Hiitology.     June  9,  1903. 
BnaBn  BLLSwcyBTO  Rtbbbtt,  A««l«Caat  in  Bacteriology.     Jane  9,  1908. 
JoBK  WooDPOBp  Fablow,  CUnlcal  loitroctor  In  Laryngolog;.    Jnne  9, 1903. 
William  Edwabo  Fadlknbx,  Auittant  in  Clinical  and   Operative   Surgery. 

June  9,  1902. 
Leo  Victob  Fbiedhah,  Aiaiitant  in  Obitetrlca.     Jnne  9,  1903. 
Ladodoii   FHOTHinQHAH,  Anitiu   Teaching  Fellow   in   Bacteriology.     Jane  9, 

1909. 
QaoBOE  Waihimotoh  Gat,  Lecturer  on  Sni^ry.     June  9,  1903. 
Joel  Ebicbst  Qoldthwait,  AMUtant  In  Orthopedici.     June  9,  1903. 
Alfrbi>  Henbt  Oodi.i>,  AMUtant  in  Clinical  and  OpemtiTe  Surgery.    Jnne  9, 

1902. 
Cbablks  Monthatille  Obbbit,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.     Jnne  9, 

1903. 
RoBBBT  Battbt  Gbeebouoh,  AasiBtant  in  Stirgery.    June  9,  1903. 
Pbiup  Hahmoud,  AHiitant  in  Otology.     Jane  9,  1903. 
Oeobob  Haven,  Initmctor  in  Gynaecology.     Jnne  9,  1903. 
Hbitbt  Pox  Rbwbb,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemiitry.     Jane  9,  1902. 
Fbahk  Albbbt  HiooiHB,  Initmctor  In  ObatetricB.     June  9,  1903. 
Edwih  Evebbtt  Jack,  Awittant  in  Ophthalmology.     Jnne  S,  1903. 
Hbxrt  Jachion,  Initmctor  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  9,  1902. 
Jambs  Makbb  Jackioh,  ABii»t*nt  in  Clinical  Medicine.     June  9,  1903. 
Hbbbekt  Pablin  Juhhbok,  AwiMant  in  Bacteriology.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
Jamb8  Oscab  Johdah,  Auiitant  in  Materia  Medio.     June  9,  1902. 
Elliot  Pboctob  Joslih,  Aiiiitant  in   the   Theory   and    Practice  of   Fhydc. 

June  9,  1902. 
Philip  Coohbb  Khapp,  Clinical  Initmctor  in  DiieaBci  of  tbe  Nerrona  System. 

June  9,  1902. 
Matmard  Laud,  ABiiatant  in  Diaewte*  of  Children.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
Bdward  Bimnev  Lanb,  Clinical  Inatractor  in  Mental  Diseaaea.     June  9,  1903. 
Ralph  Clinton  Larbabeb,  Aaditant  in  Hiatolog;.    June  9,  1903. 
Fkbdbrick  Thohab  Lewis,  InitmctflT  in  Hiitology  and  Embryoli^y.     Jane  9, 

1903. 
Howard  Ai'uuktib  Lothbop,  .Viiiitant  in  Surgery.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
RoBBRT  Williamson  Lotett,  Aaaiitiint  in  Onliopedics.     June  9,  1903. 
Fbbd  Bates  Li.nu,  AMiatant  in  Clinical  and  Operative  Surfcery.    June  9,  1903. 
John  HiLDBETn  McCollov,  Inatructor  in  ('unlagioua  Diieuea.     Jane  9,  1902. 
OBoRr.E  BrRoKsn  Mauhatfi,  .\aaiBtant  in  Palhulogy.    June  'J,  1902. 
Henrt  Orlando  MiKcr,  Jr.,  Aatiiatant  in  Anatomy.     Jane  9.  1902. 
Samuel  Jabok  Mixter,  Aniaunt  in  Operative  Surgery.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
Obokoe  Howahu  Monrs,  Aiuatant  in  Operative  Surgerj-.     June  9,  1002. 
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Gbokob  Howakd  Mohkh,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Snrgeiy.    June  9,  1902. 
JoBK  LOTKTT  HoBSE,  InitTDCtar  in  DiBeues  of  Children.     Jane  9,  190S. 
Habbis  Pbitoh  Moshbr,  Awtotant  id  Aotitomy.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
Jams  Oreoobt  Mdmfosd,  Aisistant  in  Clinical  utd  Opentire  Svrger;.    Jnne 

9,  1902. 
JoHH  Cdmiiivos  AJunso,  Inatmctor  in  Surgery.     Jane  9,  190S. 
Pbkot  MraosATB,  ABsiiUinC  in  Chemiitry.     Jane  9,  1902. 
FBAtrsLiH  Spilmah  Ngwill,  ABsistxnt  in  ObBtetricB  and  Ojnaecologr.     Jnne 

9,  1902. 
EnwAkD  Hall  Nichols,  InaUnctor  in  Snrgical  Pathology.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
Caltih  Gates  Faob,  Aiiiatant  In  Bacleriologj.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Hkwet  Joseph  pEnnr,  Asaiatant  in  Bacteriology.     June  9,  1902. 
CHAKLEi  Allbk  Porter,  Inatnictor  in  Snrgery.    Jnne  9,  190S. 
Abubb  Poet,  Instructor  in  Syphilis.     June  9,  1902. 

William  Hehbbst  Pbesoott,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medidne.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
Albxandbb  Qcackbnbobb.  Assiitant  in  Opthtlialmalogy.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
Chablbb  Looks  Scudbbb,  Assistant  in  Clinical  and  UperatiTe  Sargery.     Jnne 

9,  1902. 
Chablbb  Hoktoh  Smith,  Asfistant  in  SypbiliB.    Jnne  9,  1902. 
William  Hbhbt  Smith,  Assistant  in  ainlcal  Medicine.    Jane  9,  1902. 
Tbsd  Maubice  Spaldiho,  AaslBtant  in  Opththalmology.    Jnne  9,  190S. 
MiLSB  SrAlnusH,  Instructor  in  Opthtlialmolagy.     June  9,  190S. 
Frbdbrick  Winslow  Stetson,  Aeaistant  In  Anatomy.     Jnne  S,  1902. 
Abthvr  KiNOSBDRr  Stone,  Auistant  In  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Jnoe  9,  1902. 
Malcolm  Stobeb,  AaBislant  in  Gynaecology.    Jane  9,  1902. 
HowABD  TowtrsEKD  SwAiN,  Assialant  in  Ubsletrica.     Jane  9,  1902. 
Edwabd  Willys  Tatlor,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology.     June  9,  1908. 
Facl  Thobhdike,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Snrgery.     June  9,  190S. 
William  Rbhmi  Tobev,  Jr.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology.     June  9,  1908. 
Ebhbst   Edwabd  Ttzebs,   Anstin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology.   June  9,  1908. 
Madbice   Paul   Octave   Vejux-Tybodb,   Instrnctor  in  Pharraacology.    June 

9,  1908. 
Hebmak  Frank  Vickekv,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medidne.     Jane  9,  1908. 
David  Haroli>  Walker,  Aisistant  in  Hygiene.     June  9,  1902. 
Gbobob  Lincoln  Walton,  Clinical  Instructor  in  the  DiaeaseB  ot  the  Nerroni 

System.     June  9,  1902. 
Georob  ARTiirs  Watbrmak,  AssiataDt  in  Neurology.     June  9,  1902. 
Fbancis   Seoowick   Watbon,   Lecturer  on  Genito-Urinai7  Surgery.     June  9. 

1902. 
Chablbb  James  White.  Instructor  in  Dermalolog}-.     Jnne  9,  1908. 
Fbahslih  Warren  White,  Auislant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Vbyaic. 

Jnne  9,  1902. 
Gborob  Siiattuck  Whitehidb,  Assistant  in  Anatomy.     June  9,  1902. 
William  Whithidce  Williams,  Aaalelant  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902. 
Charles  Francis  Withinotok,  Inatmctor  In  Clinical  Medicine.    June  9, 1908. 
James  Homer  Wriqht.  Instructor  in  Pathology.     June  9,  1902, 
Ernebt  Buien  Youho,  Asaistant  io  Anatomy  and  Gynaecology-.     Jnne  9, 1908. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THK   ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  OF  THE 
MEDICAL   SC'IKX)!.. 
November  36,  1901. 
Wiu.tAM  Lajibbkt  Rickabdsoh,  Dean.  Wilulm  Fisib  WHrrirev. 

JOHH    COIXIKS    WaKBEN.  ChARLES    MODTBATILLB    OrEBK. 

Edwahs  SricKintT  Wood.  Charlbb  Habbihotom. 

Fbbdbrick  Chebvbr  Shattuck.  Fbahklih  Dbxtbk. 

Fbank  Bubb  Mallorv. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
[K>r  1901-02.1 
Samobl  TuTTUi  Bluott,  iRitruMor  in  OperatiTo  DentlitTy  for  the  remunder 
of  the  academic  year.     January  IS,  190S. 

[Kw  1902-03.-] 
Lawhbkcb  Wills  Bakbb,  AiriMuit  <o  Orthodontia.    Jnne  9,  190S. 
Gbobse  Cbahdlbb  Baldwin,  Aiiiatant  in  Ural  Surgery.    Jnne  9,  19M. 
Edwir  Cabtbk  BLAiaDBLL,  InitnictoT  In  OperadTe  DentUtiy.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Pkbderick  BnADLBT,  Inatmctor  in  Operative  Dentiatr;.     Jnne  9,  1903. 
Allbh  Stahlbt  Burhham,  Initnu'tor  in  Mechanical  DentiMry.    June  9,  1901. 
AsuBB   Habbihah   St.  Claib   Chase,  Aiiiatant  Deroonnrator  of  Mecluuiical 

Dentiitr;.     June  9, 1902. 
BatrBBT  Howard  Chute,  Initmctur  in  Methanical  DMili»try.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
DwiOHT  MoBER  CI.APP,  Clinical  Lectnrer  on  Operative  Uentiitry.    June  9, 190S. 
Harold  DeWitt  Cross,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry.    Jnne  9,  1009. 
JoHK  Dana  Dickinson,  Clinical  Inatrnctor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     Jnne  9, 

1908. 
JoHR  Walkbb  DicKinsoi*,  IiMtnictor  in  Mechanical  DeoUstry.    Jnne  9,  190B. 
DwKiiiT   Ward  Dickinson.  Assi»t«nt  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Jnne  9,  1902. 
FOBEST  Grbeitwood  Rddt,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Abthub  Wabren  Eldred,  Instractor  in  Mechanical  Dentistiy.     June  9,  1909. 
SAMrBL  TuTTLB  Elliott,  iDstructoT  ill  Operative  Dentistiy.     June  9,  1909. 
Edwin    Linwood    Fabrihotiin,   Initmctor  in   Operative  Dentistry.      June  9, 

1908. 
Qeorok  Lincoln  Forrest,  Instractor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     Jnne  9,  1909. 
Habri  LtNwooD  Graht,  Instructor  in  Hechanicat  Dentistry.     June  9,  1909. 
Gborue  Bufus  Grat,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1902. 
Fbamcis  Herbebt  Hardino,  Initmctor  in  Operative  Dentistry.     June  9,  1909. 
Bbkest   Jbwbtt    Hart,  Instructor  in  Extracting  and  Anaeitheiia.      Jnne  9, 

1908. 
Thomas  Bebnabd  Havdbh,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Dentistry.     June  9,  I90S. 
Ellis  Pbootor  Holmes,  Instractor  in  Operative  Dentiitry.    June  9,  1909. 
Bobebt  John  McMbbbim,  Demonitrator  of  Operative  Dentistry.    Jnne  9, 1909. 
Gborce  Howard  Mokks,  Initmctor  in  Surgical  Pathology.     June  9,  190S. 
LkSLiB  Herrert  Navlor,  InstmctOT  in  Operative  DeniisCTy.     June  9,  1909. 
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Hasrt  Show  Fxneove,  Inttmctor  Id  MechtuictU  Dentistry.    Jtme  9,  190S. 
Joseph  Tottbb  Paul,  In«tnictor  in  OperatiTe  D«nlittr7.     Jnne  9,  1908. 
Chablbs  Ebhest  Peskinr,  Initmutor  in  UperatiTe  Dentlitry.     Jnne  9,  1901. 
CaxRiMn  WiLLiAH   RoDGEBs,   Aiiytant  in  Dental  Materia  Hedlca.     Jnne  S, 

1902. 
HsHBr  Carltoh  Smith,  AsiiBtant  in  Chemisti?.    Jnne  9,  190S. 
WlLUAH    Danibl    SquAEEBElas,    Instructor  in   Extracting  and  Anantbeaia. 

Jnne  9,  1 90S. 
WiLPRBD  Fablow  Starbitt,  InstmctOT  in  Operattre  Dentiatr;.    June  9, 1901. 
Abtbdb  Hbhbt  Stoddabd,  Clinical  Lecturer  in  Hecbanical  Dentitby.    Jnne 

9,  1902. 
Eeka  FlATCHBB  Taft,  Instructor  in  Operadre  Dentistiy.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Edward  Wtlltb  Tatloh,  Instrnctoi  in  Nenrologr.     Jnne  9,  1902. 
Etak  Pabker  Wehtwusth.  Instructor  in  OpentiTe  DentisH?.     Jnne  9,  190S. 
Jdlicb  Gborob  William  Wehkbr,  Clinical  Instnictor  In  OperatiTe  Dentiitt;. 

June  9,  1902. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD  OF  THE 
DENTAL  SCHOOL. 

NOTBMBBR    2S,   1901. 

EcoBifB  Hakes  Smith,  Dean.  Edward  Corhblids  Brioos. 

Thomas  Fillebkown.  William  Pabkeb  Cookb. 

Chablbs  Albert  Brackbtt.  William  Henbt  Fottbr. 

William  Barker  Rillb.  Dwiobt  Moseb  Clatp. 

Waldu  Eli  as  Boaedmah. 

Sbptbmbbr  SS,  1902. 
EuoRHx  Hanbs  Smith,  Dean.  Edward  CoRHkLiDS  Bbiqab. 

TBOMAB   FtLLBBBOWH.  WiLUAM    PlRKBR   CoOKB. 

Charles  Albbrt  Brackbtt.  Willjan  Hekrt  Potter. 

William  Barkbr  Hills.  Dwiobt  Hoses  Clapp. 

Waldo  Elias  Boabdman. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 
[for  1901-02.;] 
Blwood  Mbad,  Instructor  in  Irrigation.     November  26,  1901 . 

[For  the  Calendar  rear  1903.'] 
Johb  Gboroe  Jack,  Lecturer  at  tlie  Arnold  Arboretum.     September  33.  1909. 

ifi>r  1902-03.] 
Fbank  Thompson  Dillimokah,  Assistant  in  Chemiiliy.     April  28,  1902. 
JiiHK  Hamilton  Robikette,  Asaistanl  in  Agriculture.     September  23,  1902. 
Charles   Stephen   Shauoknesst,  Inetnictor  in  Mathematics  and  Snrrejing. 
Jane  9,  1902. 
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OTHER  APPOINTMENTS. 
[  WithmU  Umii  of  time,  or  for  more  thtm  one  ytar.'} 
AuOARDKa  A«AHiz,  IMrector  of  the  UiiiTenit;  Mateom.     April  38,  1903. 
CSABI.M  GttOBB,  Member  of  the  Lilnmty  CoddcII,  in  ptece  of  F.  W.  TaoMig. 

M»;  36,  1908. 
William  AuoDaTDi  Jaillbt,  Slewaid  of  the  Diniog  AModalioD.     September 

as,  190S. 

IFor  J90I-0a.} 
Lrmr  Stalkt  BealS,  AvdHor  of  the  lUnaall  Hall  Awociadoii.     October  14, 

1901. 
WnuAM  Abhold  Colwbll,  Proctor.     December  3,  1901. 
OoBDON  IHBI.AXD,  Proctor.    October  li,  1901. 
OaoKoa  DkKKAH  Habtir,  Proctor.    Norember  11,  1901. 
QiLBBBT  HoLLAHD  HoirTAOVB,  Proctor.    December  8,  1901. 
Ckoil    Albjebt    Hoobb,   Proctor  for  the  remtdnder  of  the  academic  year. 

Jannary  ST.  1903. 

[Fbr  1902-03.} 
Lnra  Stalbt  Bbala,  Auditor  of  the  Uandall  Hall  Aisociation.     Jniie  84,  190S. 
Tbomab   ADOuaTUS  Jaooab,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  tbe  Parietal  Board  during  tha 

abaence  of  the  Begent.    September  S3, 1909. 

PREACHERS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

JuHS  9,  1908. 


William  Wallack  Fbkh. 

COMMiriEE  ON   THE  REGULATION  OF  ATHLETIC  SPORTS. 
Jvn  34,  190S. 
Ftuultif  Mmtben :  QradaaU  Metnben : 

Jakbb  Jacksox  Stobbow. 
Roland  William  Botdkk. 

BBBTKAM    GoKDDK    WATBKi. 

TRUSTEES   OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE   ARTS. 

{For  one  year  from  Janvary  1,  1901.'] 

novbmbbb  25,  1901. 

William  Stdrois  Bioblow,  Abthob  Astor  Cabbt, 

Abthcs  Tbaci  Cabot. 


[For  tht  remainder  of  tkt  yeor.] 

Sbptbmbbb  38,  1903. 
JoHX  Tbmflbman  Coolidob,  Jr. 
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ORDINARY  DEGREES   CONFEEEED  IN  1899,  1900, 
1901  AND  1902. 

UN.  laoo.  iMi.  tan 

Bachelon  of  Ans US  404  467  429 

Bachelon  of  Artf  out  of  conne 35  IS  86  SS 

B«cheloT»  of  Science 46  59  76  76 

Bachelon  of  Science  oDt  of  conne 11  6  4  T 

Bachelon  of  Diviiiit; S  B  2  E 

Baohelon  of  DiTini^  out  of  conne 0  0  0  1 

Bachelon  of  lA«r> 109  116  186  146 

Bacbelort  of  Lawi  out  of  coone 8  6  9  16 

Bachelon  of  Agrlcultnral  Sdence 0  0  3  E 

Docton  of  Medicine 108  ISO  116  ISO 

Docton  of  Medicine  ont  of  coone 1  0  4  1 

Docton  of  Dent*l  Medidne 86  33  M  81 

Docton  of  Dental  Medlciite  out  of  conne 1  0  0  0 

Docton  of  Veterinaiy  Medidne 8  7  6  0 

Docton  of  Veterinarj  Hedidne  out  of  conne    ....  1  0  1  1 

Maitenof  Arts 118  ISE  119  110 

Hailen  of  Arta  ont  of  conne 6  9  6  10 

Haatere  of  Science 6  1  T  8 

Haalen  of  Sdence  oat  of  conrae 0  0  8  0 

Docton  of  iniiioaopbj 8S  86  »  18 

Docton  of  Science 1  1  0  8 

Totali 9S8  964  1081  1088 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE 
ZOOLOGY   FOR  THE   ACADEMIC  YEAR  1901-02. 

BulletiD :  — 

Vol.  xxxvn. 

No.  3.  Contribationa  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  126.  The 
Regenerating  Nerrons  System  of  Lumbricidae  and  the  CeDbYwome  of  its 
Nerve  Cells.     By  Herbert  W.  Rand.    82  pp.    8  Plates.    September,  1901. 

Vol.  XXXVm.     Geological  Series.  Vol.  V. 

No.  b.  The  Geology  of  tlie  Northeast  Coast  of  Labrador.  By  Reginald 
A.  Daly.     68  pp.     IS  Plates.     Febraaiy,  1902. 

No.  6.  Leacite-Tingaaite  from  Beemerville,  New  Jersey.  By  John  E. 
Wolfl.     7  pp.     February,  1902. 

Vol.  XXXEX. 

No.  I.  Some  Reptiles  and  BatrMchians  from  Aostralasia.  By  Samod 
Garman.     14  pp.     3  Plates.     November,  1901. 

No.  2.     Chiriqni  Mammalia.    By  Ontram  Bangs.    37  pp.    April,  1902. 

No.  3.  Some  Carboniferous  Cestraciont  and  Acanthodlan  Sharks.  By 
C.  R.  Kastman.     47  pp.     7  plates.     June,  1902. 
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Vol.  XL. 

No.  1.  ContribntionB  from  the  Zoological  L&bonttoiy,  No.  130. 
CluuigeB  tKcomptmying  the  Migration  of  the  Bye,  and  Observotioiis  on 
tbe  Tractos  opticue  and  Tectnm  opticam  in  PsendopleuronecteB  ameri- 
caDos.     By  Sbephea  R.  Williams.     67  pp.     5  I^atee.     May,  1902. 

No.  2.  Contribntions  from  the  Zoological  Laboratory.  No.  133.  The 
Early  Development  of  Lepas.  A  Study  of  Cell-Lineage  and  GenB-Layers. 
By  Manrice  A.  Bigelow.     86  pp.     IS  Platea.     Jnly,  1903. 

Hemoln:  — 
Vol.  XXV. 

No.  1.  Uintaorinne :  lie  Stractore  and  Relations.  By  Frank  Springer. 
89  pp.     8  Plates.     August,  1901. 

Vol.  XXVI. 

No.  1.  Reporte  on  the  Sdentific  Revolts  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Padfic,  1899-1900.  I.  Preliminary  Report  and  List  of  Station. 
By  Alexander  Agassiz.  With  Remarks  on  the  Deep-Sea  Deposits.  By  ^r 
John  Mnnsy.     114  pp.     21  Charts.     January,  1902. 

No.  2.  Reports  on  the  SoientlGo  Resolts  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  II.  Some  Species  of  Paitola  from  Tahiti. 
A  Study  in  Variation.  By  Alfred  G.  Mayer.  21  pp^  1  Plate.  January, 
1903. 

Mo.  8.  Reports  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  Expedition  to  the 
Tropical  Pacific,  1899-1900.  m.  Medusae.  By  Alexander  Agassiz  and 
Alfred  G.  Mayer.     40  pp.     13  Plates.     1  Chart.     January,  1902. 

Vol.  xxvn. 

No.  1.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredgings  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Surrey  Steamer  '■  Blake,"  XXXIX.  Les  Dromiac^s  et  Ox}r0toineB.  Par 
Alphonse  Milne  Edwards  et  E.  L.  Bonvier.  127  pp.  2G  Plates.  April, 
1903. 

No.  3.  Reports  on  the  Results  of  Dredgings  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Surrey  Steamer  "  Blake."  XL.  Les  Batiiynomes.  I^  Alphonse  MUne 
Edwards  et  E.  L.  Boavier.     47  pp.     8  Plates.     Jnly,  1902. 

B^KHTt:  — 

1900-1901.     SS  pp.     November,  1901. 
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TABLE  I. 
iLLtTEse  Rbpo&t,   1901-02. 


Dtc  Ju.  Fab.  Ifar.  Apr.  Ut,j.  loaa.  IbW. 


AppcDdidUs     .    .    .    . 

BroncUtii  .... 
Chickeo-pox  .... 
CoMi  —  unclHiifted  . 
Conatipstion    .... 

C017M 

Dentiiitr; 

Diarrhoea 

DiphtberU 

Ear,  of  the 

Eye,  ot  the 

General  Debility    .  . 

Headache 

IndigeMioD 

Iiuoniiiia 

La  Qrlppe 

Larfngitli 

Malaria 

Heatles 

Miicelltuieoiu  -  .   .  . 

HniDpt 

Meara^ia 

Overwork 

PeTtDBBil 

FharTiigida 

FDenmonia 

BhenmatiNa  .... 
Scarlet  Fever  .... 

SMn,  of  the 

Surgical 

ToniilHtii 

Typhoid 

Totala 


4U   670   36T   SS6   387    S38   431   303      B6  Mfi7 


Total  number  of  coiuoltatioDB $550 

Calli  on  atndents  not  found  In  (not  included  in  above) ISO 

Cues  not  seen  by  the  Medical  Visitor ISSg 
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ILLNESS    REFORT.  i 

TABLK   II. 
Illmbss  Rbport  as  Related  to  the  dipperbmt  ScaooLS. 


Dl*fiuei. 

CoUege. 

BcludUc. 

5 

» 

i 

4 

il 

1 

1 

8 

8 

• 

Bp. 

1 

a 

8 

4 

Bp 

Chicken-pox.  .  . 

Coryza 

DentiitT7  .  .    .  . 

Diphtheria    .    .   . 
Ear,  of  the    .   .   . 
Eye,  of  the  .   .   . 
Oenenl  Debility  . 
Headache.  .   .  . 
Indigeitioii   .   .  . 

4 

87 

69 

10 
26 

60 

69 

80 

64 

81 
77 

31 

84 
31 

ai 
11 

69 

28 

7 
16 

89 
2 
8T 

4 
88 

7 

as 

12 
10 
59 

8 
18 
* 
S 
18 
60 

10 
11 

68 

9 
66 
42 

2 

9 
17 

36 

a 

28 

19 

22 

a 

1 

87 
1 
1 

13 
2 
1 
6 

50 

4 

6 

25 

10 
1 

6 
27 

18 

8 

7 

8 
4 
6 

a 

12 
8 
9 

84 

a 

4 
3 
3 

■■ 
6 
8 

16 

■■ 

1 
18 

* 
- 

S 
14 

11 

31 
3 

15 
2 
S 

34 

2 
1 

8 
IS 

2 

1 

19 

1 

6 
22 

10 

6 

10 

1 

34 
1 

16 
1 
8 

11 
4 
9 

20 

4 
1 

a 

19 

a 

16 

1 
1 

6 
IS 
10 

1 

6 
S 

a3 

7 

6 
2 

12 

4 
1 

9 

la 

1 

16 

4 

3 

1 

5 

1 
1 

4 
2 
2 

5 

1 

8 

1 
5 

10 

1 

2 
8 
2 

'; 

3 
6 

6 
3 

a 

7 

7 
4 

8 

a 

1 

18 
1 

a 

7 

8 

8 
1 
12 
18 
11 

31 
11 

2 

1 

1 

2 

■■ 

■■ 
•■ 

■  . 

1 

4 

1 

88 

133 

2 

328 

as 

399 
48 

157 
4 
40 

328 
64 
98 

872 
16 
11 
99 
22 
36 
42 

406 
S 
64 
48 

a 

807 
10 
46 
3 

80 
8G6 
186 

10 

LaGrippe.  .   .  . 
Laryngiti.     .   .   . 

Malaria 

Hewie*     .   .   .   . 

Mwapa 

Neanlgia 

O*erwork .    .   .    . 
Pertuiii*   .   .    .   . 
PbaryngW.  .   .   . 
Pnenmonia  .  .  . 
Rbeamalum     .  . 
Scarlet  Fever  .   . 
Skin,  of  the.    .   . 
.Surgical    .   .    .   . 
Ton.illiti..   .   .   . 
Typhoid     .    .   .    . 

109 

Total.    .   .   .   . 
No.  of  Stodentt. 
%  of  "Sigtt-olh' 

847 
561 
153 

731 
583 

187 

547 
412 
132 

843 

346 
98 

146 
141 
103 

193 
167 
123 

193 
141 
186 

110 
126 

66 
76 
74 

65 
87 
76 

137 
638 
30 



85 
301 
28 

9 
37 
36 

7 
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PRESIDENT  EUOT  TO  MR.  MURPHY. 

HaBTIBD    UinTBBCtTT, 

Camblidge,  37  Norember.  t&OI. 

Deab  Hb.  Mdrpht  :  — 

I  have  already  sent  you  estimatea  for  the 
Bimual  expenditures  of  the  present  Medical  School  tranaferred  to 
ihe  three  new  buildings  to  be  given  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpoat  Morgan.  I 
aow  send  you,  at  your  request,  similar  esttmatca  for  Uie  preataA 
Medical  School  transferred  to  the  flve  new  buildings  as  proposed  in 
the  plans  and  estimate  aubniitted  to  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
on  which  be  acted  in  making  his  great  gift.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  ComparatiTe  FaUiology 
at  the  Medical  School,  this  provision  costing  $8,500  a  year  in  salarlea 
and  t2,400  a  year  in  appropriations. 

The  five  buildings  projected  are  large  enough  to  provide  for  a 
future  and  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  for  a  new  body  of  graduate  students  in  medicine 
(working  chiefly  in  laboratories),  and  for  students  of  two  new  sub- 
jects,—  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Patholt^y.  It  is 
unquestionably  desirable  to  provide  at  once  for  the  subjects  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Comparative  Pathology ;  but  those  provisions 
can  wait  for  endowment  later. 

I  give  first  the  larger  estimates,  which  include  appropriati<Ha 
and  salaries  for  the  two  new  subjects ;  and  after  these  estimates  I 
mention  the  reductions  which  could  be  made  by  omitting  aU  provi* 
sion,  whetlier  in  salaries  or  appropriations,  for  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Patbolc^. 

EsTiHATES  voR  THE  Annl'al  Expemditdkes  op  thk  Mkdicai.  School 
IN  rrs  PKOPOSED  New  Buildinos. 

The  assumptions  on  which  these  estimates  are  based  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  no  material  increase  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  coal, 
gas,  electricity,  and  lal)or,  and  that  the  present  scale  of  salaries  be 
maintained. 

2.  That  the  methods  of  instruction  remain  essentially  what  th^ 
were  in  1900-01  (lecture,  laboratory,  and  clinical  methods)  exc^ 
as  they  shall  be  improved  by  greater  experience,  larger  space,  and 
better  facilitieB.  (The  School  adopted  new  methods  and  a  new  order 
of  studies  in  1899-1901.) 
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3.  That  a  body  of  Uboratoiy  inatruction  be  gradually  provided 
for  graduates  in  medicine  with  ample  rooms  and  equipment  for 
medic&l  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  professors. 

i.  That  the  eubjecte  of  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  and  Comparative 
Pathology  be  taugbt  at  the  Medical  School ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
new  professorehip  of  Comparative  Anatomy  be  established,  and  the 
laboratories  of  Professor  Theobald  Smitti  (dow  at  the  Bussey  Inati- 
tution)  be  transferred  to  the  new  buildings. 

5.  That  all  the  funds  applicable  in  the  Medical  School  in  1900-01 
continue  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  on  them  suffer  do  significant  reduction. 

6.  That  the  receipts  from  students  average  as  latf;e  for  the  years 
1902-12  as  they  were  in  1900-01.  (On  account  of  the  requirement 
first  made  in  1901,  that  every  student  admitted  to  the  School  shall 
already  have  earned  a  degree  in  Arts  or  Science,  the  number  of 
students  must  be  expected  to  decline  somewhat  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  to  increase  again  slowly.) 

7.  That  the  site  of  the  new  buildings  is  given  to  the  School  free 
of  encumbrance. 

(_Tht  eitimatu  foUciB  tht  order  of  "Midual  Sthool  Payments,''  pp.  83-84 
cf  the  Trtaturer'i  Siattintni  for  1899-1900,  beifinning  viith  Ikt  vxird  "Ap- 
propriation*," hit  art  kert  eompared  uriih  tht  corrttponding  txpenditurtt  for 
1900-01.'} 

Apfropriations. 

In  tlw  pnHDt  build. 
In  Uw  WW  boUdlDKa.  ing,  IWO-Ol. 

Chemiiti; ♦600*  *0* 

Phjiiology 2,(»0*  1,300» 

Anatomy 3,500  3,250 

FMhology  .  , 1,200  800 

Buterioli^      l,aoo  600 

Obstetrics 960  250 

Gynaecology 100  50t 

Histology  and  Embryology 1,200  800 

Hygiene 1,000  aOOJ 

FhannMology  uid  Tberapeatlca 1,300  700; 

Tbpoiy  uid  Practice 500  oOOt 

Clinical  Medicine dOO  326 

Clinical  Snrgery 250  100 

Sorglcal  Fatboli^j 700  fiOO 

Moieam 700  313 

Comparadve  Anstom; 1,200  0§ 

CompuatiTe  Pathotog; 1,200  0§ 

»17,800  «9,6S7 
•  Aod  fK*.        t  Ne*  Id  1MIM)I.       J  FmeM  laboimlorj  hwdcqnMc.        f  New  [inpoMl. 
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(flmw  in  Ike  TrttuurtrU  Slaietntni  1899-1900  catUd  "Jftw  court**," 
"  Oraduatt  murttt,"  "Summer  courta,"  and  "Dtniai  Bdtool"  do  not  eonetnt 
ike praeni  inguiryJ) 

Salaries  fob  iNSTKUcnoN. 
All  present  payments  for  salaries  being  maintained,  the  following 
additional  salaries  should  be  provided  for :  — 

1 1'rofeiior         (Compantive  Anaton;) $4,600 

1  liiitrnctor  "  "  1,000 

1  DemoDBtraWr  "  "  1.000 


1  Inatmctor         (ConipsrstlTe  Pmthology) 1,000 

1  ABBiBUnt  "  "  600 

e  AtnBtantB,  ooe  each  for  CheouitiT,  ybjtiologj,  Anatomy. 
I'atbology,  Bacteriology,  Hittologj,  Hjgiene,  and  Pharma- 
cology, to  attenil  to  graduate  itndenta  and  research  ....     <,000 
tl2,500 
General  Expenses. 

In  the  pnwal  baOi 

In  th«  new  balldisBs,  (ok,  IWO-OI. 

I>va.i  and  Secntar}' (1,000  1800.00 

KepairB  and  ImproTemi^nti 8,600*  3,TS0.06 

Janitor,  6  purtera,  engineer,  8  flreraen, 

and  cleaning 16,820t  6,165.68 

Fnel  (tl.GO  per  1000  cubic  ft.  per  year, 

with  strong  ventilation) 8,600  1,706.10 

Water  (nu  elevator) I,fi00  l,008JWt 

LigbUng  and  gai 1S,000  8,006.91 

Printing 300  S97.8> 

Furniture 760  268.99 

InitrumentB  and  apparatus 1,600  IS.OOf 

Stationer}'  and  postage 1,000  669.69 

AdTertising  and  Catalogue S,000  1,800.00 

In>arance(un  apparatus  and  fittings)  .   .  1,600  761.00 

I'roclors 500  400.00 

Clerks,   mechanics,  and   Laboratory  st- 

tL'iidanta 15,000  ;,3TS.04 

Electric  power 3,600  1,193.41 

Freight,  diplomas,  and  Bundriei  ....  600  791.14 

Supplies,  tooU,  and  material 3,000  1,990.68 

$77,370  $29,966.34 

Slkmabv. 

[ncrease  of  Laboratory'  and  Museum  approprialiooa    ....    $7,613.00 

Increase  of  salaries 13,600.00 

Increase  of  general  ezpenses 47,408.66 


•  (l.eo  per  1000  oible  It.  per  year. 
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New  Kesodbces. 
Sale  of  the  preteat  lot  on  Bayliton  and  Exeter  atreets  ....  $600,000 
H^  be  appropriated  bj  the  Corpor>tioii  from  the  anreatricted 
beqaeit  of  Henry  L.  FierM  (it  wu  their  Intention  to  promote 
the  ftod;  of  CompsrstiTe  Hediclae  bj  this  Rppropriatton)    .    300,000 
tStij  be  appropriBCed  by  the  CorporMion  from  the  beqneet  of 
Robert  Chu-lei  Billing* 85,000 

9986,000 
which,  at  4  per  cent.,  wodU  yield  $39,100. 

There  woold  remain  to  be  provided  t28,000  a  year,  the  income  at 
4  per  cent,  on  9700,000.  This  annual  aum  of  928,000  might  all  be 
applied,  in  strict  accordance  vith  the  above  eatimatee,  to  salaries, 
wages,  instruments,  supplies,  power,  light,  and  heat  in  l&horatoriee 
for  advanced  students  and  research ;  or  to  the  ssiue  objects  in  the 
laboratories  and  clinics  which  train  the  ordinary  medical  student  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  ;  or,  if  direct  endowment  of  instruc- 
tion  were  preferred,  to  the  salaries  of  five  selected  professorships  not 
now  endowed  and  of  the  attached  demonstratorships,  instructor- 
ships,  and  assistantehips. 

This  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  expedient  and  appropriate  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Medical  School  consequent  upon  occupying 
the  proposed  new  buildings.  It  takes  no  account  whatever  of  new 
acbolarahips,  fellowships,  prizes,  or  publications,  or  of  any  new  pro- 
visions  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  medical  students,  such  as  a 
doimitory,  a  dining-hall,  or  a  gymnasium. 

In  order,  then,  to  cany  out  the  whole  plan  simultaneously,  the 
Corporation  need  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan :  — 

For  land $300,000 

For  two  new  bDildingi 500,000 

For  endowment  to  meet  the  ranniog  expeniet  of  the  plant   .        700,000 


The  land  the  Corporation  think  they  see  their  way  to  obtain  by 
new  gifts.  The  two  additional  buildings  are  not  yet  provided  for ; 
and  the  new  endowment  to  cover  running  expenses  is  not  provided. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Corporation  never  borrow  money,  they  are  compelled 
to  wait  before  attempting  the  executioo  of  this  lat^e  plan  UU  the 
means  of  perfecting  it  are  in  s^ht. 

Kedttction  of  the  above  Estihate. 
By  omitting  the  following  items  from  the  above  estimates,  a  large 
temporaiy  sa^ng  can  be  effected. 
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Deduct  the  following  salaries :  — 

1  ProfeiHor  of  ComparaliTe  Anatomy $i,600 

1  Iiutnictor  "  "         1,000 

1  DemoDMrMor       "  "         1,000 

1  AMisUuit  >•  •■  ........         SOO 

1  Inttmctor  of  Comparative  Pstbologj 1,000 

1  AHtitMit  "  "  500 

Deduct  also  the  foUoving  appropriatloDS :  — 

For  Comparative  Anatomy 1,200 

For  Comparative  Pathology 1,S00 

•10,900 
This  sum  represents  a  principal  of  (372,500  at  i  per  cent.,  so 
that,  if  we  should  forego  all  provisions  for  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Comparative  Pathology,  the  new  endowment,  exclusive  of  the 
land  and  the  two  buildings  in  addition  to  those  provided  for  by 
Mr,  Morgan,  might  be  reduced  from  *700,000  to  $427,500. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  allow  me  to  mention  briefly  the  considerations 
in  support  of  carrying  out  the  whole  plan  now :  — 

1.  It  is  an  ample  but  not  an  extravagant  plan.  It  is  believed  in 
and  wished  for  not  only  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  but  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  University,  an  experienced  body  not  given  to  wasteful 
expenditure  of  any  sort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  cautious,  frugal,  and 
conservative  in  their  whole  administration,  and  of  proved  capacity  to 
keep  serviceable  through  centuries  the  endowments  committed  to  their 
charge. 

2.  If  the  whole  plan  for  the  five  proposed  buildings  can  be  carried 
out,  the  new  medical  establishment  will  be  effective,  not  only  for  the 
training  of  medical  and  suigical  practitioners,  but  for  the  training  of 
medical  and  surgical  investigators,  —  a  new  and  very  serviceable 
class  of  professional  men.  The  establishment  can  also  give  needed 
facilities  to  competent  men  actually  engaged  in  medical  research, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  promising  field  of  beneficent  scientific 
inquiry. 

3.  With  a  view  to  increasing  human  control  over  disease,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  a8Bociat«  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
with  medical -school  teaching,  most  of  the  recent  discoveries  in 
medicine  having  depended  on  the  study  of  man's  relation  to  other 
creatures.  Ae  examples,  I  may  mentlou  the  wonderful  gains  in  the 
treatment  of  diphtheria,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever. 

i.  Although  it  is  possible,  after  an  adequate  piece  of  land  has 
been  secured,  to  build  the  needed  buildings  gradually,  to  equip  the 
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Iftboratories  gradually,  aad  to  add  the  desirable  new  subjects  of 
instruction  in  future  years,  it  would  be  a  much  more  serviceable  and 
effective  thing  to  carry  out  the  whole  project  at  once ;  for  not  only 
would  direct  beneficent  results  be  sooner  obtained,  but  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  establishment  as  an  example  to  other  institutions  would 
be  sooner  produced;  and  this  multiplication  of  good  through  the 
imitation  of  a  successful  benefaction  secures  a  prodigious  return  on 
Uie  investment  made  by  the  original  benefactor. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Morgan's  munificeot  inten* 
tion  will  in  some  way  be  carried  out.     His  gift  is  not  really  a  cod- 
t  one. 


I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  in  this  letter  that  I  believe  in  adding 
to  the  present  subjects  treated  in  our  American  medical  schools  the 
great  subjects  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Comparative  Patholc^. 
I  am  convinced  tbat  the  future  pn^ress  of  medicine  and  surgery  is 
going  to  depend  on  these  comparative  studies.  Vou  will  excuse  me 
if  I  add  a  few  quotations  from  great  biologists.  Harvey  says : 
"  Had  anatomists  only  been  as  conversant  with  the  dissection  of  tiie 
lower  animals  as  they  have  been  with  that  of  the  human  body  many 
matters  that  have  hitherto  kept  them  in  perplexit}'  of  doubt,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  freed  fiom  every  kind  of  difficulty." 
Virchow,  in  his  Moscow  address,  1897,  says;  "Harvey,  however, 
could  not  account  for  the  passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  to  the 
veins,  and  it  was  necessary  to  invoke  the  porosity  of  tissues  until 
Malpighi  discovered  capillary  circulation.  He  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  looking  at  tiie  interdigital  membrane  of  a  fn^  under  tfae 
microscope,  and  perceived  the  capillaries  allowing  the  blood  to  pass 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins.  He  at  the  same  time  rec<^:nized  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  the  filaments  of  fibrin ;  on  that  day,  biologic 
medicine  was  bom."  "Since  the  cellular  constitution  of  plants  and 
of  animals  has  been  proved,  and  since  cells  have  become  reci^;ui2ed 
as  the  essential  livii^  elements,  the  new  science  of  biology  has 
sprung  up.  ...  It  has  placed  in  a  strong  light  the  immeasurable 
importance  of  anatomy,  even  in  the  most  delicate  conditions  of  the 
body,  and  lastly,  it  has  made  us  aware  of  the  close  similarity  of  life 
in  the  highest  and  lowest  organisms,  and  has  thus  afforded  us  invalu- 
able means  of  comparative  investigation." 

I  remain,  with  great  regard, 


Stark  J.  Murpht,  Eaq. 


Very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  W.    ELIOT. 
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MR.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER.  JR.,  TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

S6  Broadway,  Nbw  Toax, 
Febnuuy  13th,  1902. 
Dkab  President  Eliot  :  — 

The  followii^  are  the  figures  arrived  at  in 
the  inten-iew  held   in   my  office   this  moroing   between  yoarsdf, 
Doctors  Warren  and  Bowditch,  Mr.  Murphy  and  mysell :  — 
Cost  of  the  new  Harvard  Medical  Plant,  complete, 

ImA $800,000 

Fife  bnildings 1,800.000 

FnrnithingB  for  the  tame S0,000 

EodownieDt 9,800,000 

Total $4,950,000 

Funds  available :  — 

Pledge  of  Mr.  Morgan «1,1S6,000 

Pledge  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 1,000,000 

Present  endowment 1,000,000 

Sale  of  present  medical  bnildlngi S00,000 

From  Pierce  endowment  fnnd 8GO,000 

Froni  BillingB  endowment  fnnd 100,000 

Total »*,lflS.O<» 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  tused,  of $766,000 

Ag^nit  which  pledget  reported  bj  Docton  Warren  and 

Bowditch  np  to  date 810,000 

Leaving  a  net  balance  to  be  railed,  of $465,000 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  Uiat  probably  the  amount  of  land 
required  for  the  new  medical  plant  could  be  purchased  for  materially 
less  than  $300,000.  Furthermore,  tiiat  the  present  medical  buildings 
and  the  land  upon  which  they  now  stand  ought  to  bring  and  doubt- 
lees  will  bring  considerably  more  tbao  (600,000. 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  figures  1  oiclose  a  letter  of  pledge  from 
my  Father. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  the  University  upon  the  apl^idld  plans 
which  it  has  prepared  for  its  new  medical  plant,  the  carrying  out  of 
which  I  feel  confident  the  friends  of  the  University  will  make  possible 
with  little,  if  any  delay.  My  Father  is  very  glad  to  have  even  a 
small  part  in  this  splendid  work. 

With  expressions  of  esteem,  I  am, 

Very  truly, 

JOHN  D.    ROCKEFELLER,   Jb. 


President  Chables  W.  Eliot, 
Harvard  Universit;,  Cambridge,  1 
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MB.  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  TO  PRESIDENT  ELIOT. 

26  Bboadwat,  New  York, 
FebTDsiT  18,  1903. 

Deab  Pbesident  Eliot  :  — 

I  understand  that  (or  tbe  eroction 
and  equipment  of  the  five  new  buildings  planoed  for  the 
Harvard  Medical  Scliool;  for  the  purchase  of  Uie  land 
required  for  these  buildings,  and  for  endovment  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  new  woi^  when  completed,  there  will  be 
required 94,950,000 

I  understand  further  that  toward  this  sum  you  have 

is  hand,  or  practically  so 3.18S,000 

leaving  a  balance  to  be  procured,  of $1,765,000 

Toward  this  balance  my  Father  will  contribute  One 

MUlion  Dollars, 1,000,000 

provided  the  remaining 1765,000 

is  secured  in  good  and  responsible  pledges  on  or  before 
Commencement  Day  this  year. 

la  making  this  pledge  my  Father  leaves  to  the  discrelioD  of  the 
Board  of  TruatMs  whether  the  tl,OUO,000  shall  be  used  for  ihe  erec- 
lioD  of  the  two  buildings  unprovided  for,  or  for  endowment,  or  partly 
for  each. 

Payments  under  this  pledge  will  be  made  pro  rata  with  payments 
of  other  contributors  upon  th%  written  notice  of  the  treasurer.  This 
pledge  will  expire  and  payments  under  it  cease  after  January  1 ,  1904. 

Very  truly, 
(Signed)  JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  Jk. 

Preaident  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

Harrard  UnlTenity,  Cambridge,  HaH. 

MRS.  COLLIS   P.  HUNTINGTON   TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  FELLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLIJiGE. 


The  Pbesident  and  Fellows  or  Harvard  University, 

Gentlemen  :  —  After  careful  consideration  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  recently  submitted  to  me  for  the  constniction  of  new 
buildings  for  and  the  equipment  and  endowment  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
Bion  that  the  serious  and  important  woi^  which  is  to  be  done  there 
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Id  connection  with  pathol(^y  and  bacteriology  would  have  most 
strongly  commended  itself  to  the  personal  interest  and  the  wise  judg- 
ment of  my  deceased  husband,  who  was  always  deeply  interested  in 
promoting  opportnnitieB  for  sincere  and  earnest  work  in  the  best 
fields  of  labor.  I  will  therefore  contribute  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  Uie  Pathological 
aud  Bacteriological  Laboratory,  and  should  prefer  that  this  amount 
should  be  paid  from  time  to  time  as  the  construction  of  the  building 
progresses,  and  in  such  manner  as  my  son.  Archer  M.  Huntington, 
may  approve. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Laboratoiy  is  to  be  known  as  the 
' '  Collis  P.  Huntington  Laboratory  "  and  so  designated  by  a  suitable 
inscription  upon  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Trusting  that  this  contribution  will  be  of  service  in  connection 
with  the  investigations,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the  Staff  of  yonr 
Medical  School  is  so  notably  qualified,  and  that  such  investigaliMis 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  and  constantly  increasing  service  in  the 
important  fields  of  inquiry  upon  patfaolt^cal  and  bact«riologicai 
subjects  wliich  are  now  being  explored,  and  will  ultimately  contribute 
to  (he  relief  of  all  who  suffer  from  bodily  pain,  illness  or  injury, 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARABELLA    D.   HrNTINGTOK. 


The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  (to  April  1,  1902) 
in  addition  to  the  offers  made  by  Mr.  John  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller :  — 

MiM  Maty  S.  Ames »6,«Xt 

Oliver  Amee 6.000 

C.  W.  AmoTj 10,000 

AnoDymona 100 

AnonyiDOUi 10.000 

C.  F.  Ajer 50 

Freilerick  Aver 6O0 

Robert  Baoon 35,000 

Francis  Banlett      10,000 

Franklin  H.  Beebe 1,000 

Mrg.  8.  Parkmsn  Blake 10,1)00 

John  1,.  Bremer 10,000 

Mrs.  John  I,.  Brcnicr 3,000 

Mim  Sarah  Bremer 6,000 

George  1>.  Brighain 100 

Shepherd  Brooke 1.000 

Peter  C.  Brooks      1,000 

I.  T,  Bnrr 1,000 
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Waller  C.  C«bot 8,000 

Mri.  Chwleg  P.  Cheney 2Bfl 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Cbeney      1,000 

W.  Mumy  Crane 5,000 

George  F.  Pabyan 25,000 

Mrs.  William  H.  Forbee 5,000 

Fredericlc  Guild,  Jr 50 

Charli'B  Head 1,000 

Angnatm  Hemenway 10,000* 

Francis  L.  Higginson GO,0l»0 

George  Higgingon 10,000 

Henry  L.  HigjonBon 10,000 

JaniesJ.  Higginnon 10,000 

John  Hogg 1,000 

H.  8.  Uowf 1,000 

H.  H.  Hunnewcll 12.500 

WaltiTHunnewell 2.000 

Mrs.  Collis  r.  Huntington 250,000 

C.  C.  Jackson 1,000 

Ebcn  D.  Jordan 5.000 

Harris  Kennedy 100 

David  F.  Kimbail 5,000 

Ganliner  M.  Lane 1,000 

Aniory  A.  Jjiwrenue 1,000 

Elliott  C.  Lee 25.000 

Joseph  r*e 5,000 

Arthur  T.  I.yuian a.WHI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Merriani 2,000 

Ogden  MillB 5,000 

G.  H.  MonkB 1,000 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100 

I'arkinson  &  IJiirr 1,000 

V.  11.  IVahodv I,0fl0 

Suranrr  B.  I'earmiuii HIO 

W.  L.  Itichardson 25.000 

N(v|>h<'n  SiiliBbiirj- l.mxi 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  Kr«"di.-rick  C.  Shattuck      .■>0,00(i 

Mrs.  Ci.  II.  Shaw ].(K)0 

David  Seam 25,000 

Mm.  Knyvet  W.  Scare 2011 

Miss  Maht-I  Sinipkins 200 


Jolm  T.  S|iaiildi"B lO.fflHi 

W.  S,  Spaiilding lll.UOH 

Jaliief  Stiliinan 100.1100 

Moiirli,Od  Sti.n'V .-iOO 


$Hai. 
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NEW  TERMS  OF  THE  NELSON  -ROBINSON  JR.   EKDOWMENT. 


To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  :  — 

Gkntlehkn,  —  I  propose  gradually  to  make  additions  to  tlie 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fund ;  and  therefore  I  should  like  to  state  in 
a  somewhat  simpler  and  more  comprehensive  form  than  heretofore 
the  uses  to  which  the  iocome  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted :  I  heieb; 
piopose  the  following  form,  to  rephice  the  pre^-lous  atatemente  made 
in  my  letters  of  June  26th,  1899,  Feb'j  2d,  1901,  Jan'y  13th,  1902, 
and  March  18th,  1902. 

1.  Five  thousand  dollars  of  tiie  Income  ahall  be  added  annually  to 
the  principAl.  to  preserve  tbfi  efficiency  of  the  endowment. 

8.  Nelson  Kobinaon  Jr.  Hall  shall  be  kept  in  repair,  snd  well 
equipped,  and  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as  regards  henL 
light,  ventilotioo,  service,  collections,  and  competent  cuiators 
and  assistants. 

5.  One  travelling  fellowship  and  one  graduate  scholarship  shall  be 

annually  provided,  the  stipends  being  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  President  and  Fellows ;  and  two  more  fellowships  and 
two  more  scholarships  may  be  annually  provided  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Fellows  think  fit. 
4.  The  salary  of  the  professor  of  architecture  who  has  charge  of 
Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hal)  shall  be  paid. 

6.  The  salary  of  the  professor  of  landscape  architecture  shall  be  paid. 
6.   After  the  above  uses  have  been  provided  tor,  the  Income,  if  any 

remain,  shall  be  used  for  the  following  objects  in  the  order 

named:  — 
(a)  To  pay  the  salaries  of  additional  teachers  employed  In  Nelson 

Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 
(6)  To  pay  retiring  allowances  in  the  depaitinent  of  architecturv, 

or  in  any  other  department. 

Does  the  above  statement  of  uses  seem  to  you  satisfactory,  and 
will  you  accept  it  in  !ieu  of  aU  previous  statements  of  my  wishes? 

If  you  accept  this  statement,  1  shall  Immediately  make  an  addition 
of  150,000  to  the  fund,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  this  arrangement 
take  dfect  August  Ist,  1901. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Nelson  Robinsoh. 


Vote  of  the  Corporation,  SepTRMuER  2,  1902- 
roUd,  That  the  Corporation  gladly  accept  the  terms  upon  which  the 
income  of  the  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Fund  shall  be  expended,  as  those 
terms  are  stated  in  Uie  foregoing  letter,  in  lieu  of  those  contained  in 
former  letters  from  Hr.  Robinson,  and  record  the  opinion  that  they  are  in 
all  respects  judicious,  far  seeing,  liberal,  and  comprehensive. 
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Admiatioii  examination*.    See  the  appropriate  department  of  the  UniTerfit^. 

AdmiMJon  reqniremeiita.    See  the  appropriate  department  ot  the  Unireni^. 

Appointmenta 817-881 

AsT«  ARD  SonncEi,  Facci.ti  or,  Dean'i  report 86,  60 

AdditioDi  to  the  teaching  force ST 

AdmiiiioD  reqniremeDta 96 

Appointmentt 817 

Conraei  of  Inatmction 6fi-95 

Conrtea  of  inttniction,  diitiibtttion  of  Oradnatei  and  Unde^radnatei 

among 18,  19 

Coaraei  of  iiutmction,  Inereaaed  range  and  variely  of 98 

CoDTBei  of  initrnction,  reladTB  colt  of  large  and  imall 108 

Harrard  College,  no  leparate  bodj  of  inMractiOD  for 19 

Hetbodg  of  ioatrnctloa  in 81 

Arti  and  Sdencei,  one  body  of  uutrnction  in IT 

AjuroLD  Akborktuk,  Director*!  report 48,  347 

Aaaociadon  of  American  UnlTenltiei 188 

Athletic  Srnari, 

Chairman's  report,  for  the  Committee  on  the  Regnlation  of    .    .    .     89,  ISA 

Coachei  and  Trainer* 188 

Committee  on  the  Begnlatian  of 881 

EUgiUli?  rales 182 

Ezpenditare  foj 40 

Foot-bait  etbici 40 

Foot-baU  injnriet 40, 180 

Gftte-money,  dk  ot  inrptnt  from 40 

GTonndi  and  bnildingi 18S 

Number  of  itodenta  engaged  in 19S 

Beceipta  and  expenditorea 117 

Aiutiu  Hall,  pmpoaed  addHion  to 48 

Bachelor  of  Art«,  degree  of, 

Beqniremento  tor S4,  86, 100,  115 

Standard  not  to  be  lowered 96 

Three  yean'  conne  for 86,  37 

Bachelor  of  Sdence,  degree  of,  after  Ave  yean  in  the  College  and  the  Sd- 

entiflc  School 108 

Beale,  Joaeph  H.,  Jr.,  organizer  of  Chicago  UniTerri^  Law  School     ...      44 

Birth-rate  in  familiea  of  Harvard  gradnates  ai  indicated  by  the  nnml>er  of 

their  aarriviiig  ciiildren 81 

BScher,  Ferdinand,  death  of 8 
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Botanic  Gabdbh,  Director*!  report 48,  841 

AcceBaiont Hi 

Caban  experiment  nation US 

Fund  needed M« 

Qilt»      H£ 

Head  Gudeaer'B  atatement S4S 

Hannewell,  H.  H.,  death  of MS 

BoyUton  Hall,  addition  to 49 

Brattle  Street  Berertion SO 

Bdbbbt  Ihstitdtioii,  Dean'i  report 46,  313 

AppointmeutB     S80 

Briggt,  Le  Baron  RuMeU,  redgnatiMi  td,  aa  Bean  of  Harrard  College,  and 

appointment  aa  Dean  of  Facol^  of  Arta  and  Sdencei 8,9,119 

ChbmiciU.  Labokatokt,  Direotor"*  report 49,  S50 

Bojlaton  HaU,  addition  to 859 

Publications Sfi) 

Cobb,  lUchard,  qtpointed  Chairman  of  Appointment  Commitlee S8 

Coley,  Dr.  William  B 86,  87 

Commencement  week,  propoeed  changea  in 60 

CongreiB,  Librai7  of,  catalogue  caida  from 47,  S84 

Coiry,  Samnel  Sllaa 171 

Deatha &-8,  104,  186,  171,  S79,  814,  816 

Degree,  as  reqoirement  for  admiiaion  to  profeafionai  achoola  .   .     88,  48,46, 107 

Dbntai.  ScHooi^  Dean'a  report 108 

AdministratiTe  Board SSO 

Admierion  reqnirementa 45,  811 

Appointmenta      319 

Conraei  of  inatruction 106 

Finances 46 

Inflrmarj 109 

Mechanical  department 110 

Operative  department tot 

Begiatration  atatiatlca 908 

Diacipline 99,  116,  IS* 

Dimrrrr  School,  Dean'a  report 4S,  171 

Appointmenta     316 

Conraea  of  inatnictlon  In  1901-09 ITS 

Hlator;  of  Beligiooa 171 

Pecuniary  aid 48, 171 

Begiatration,  effect  of  improTed  atandarda  on 48,  171 

Regiatradon  atadi^ca 176 

Summer  School  of  Theology 177 

Tuition  charge 48,  ITS 

Undenominational  character 48,  175 

Doctor  of  Philoaopliy,  degree  of,  conferred  at  Raddiffe  College 313 

Doctor  of  Philosophy,  inatruclion  by 91 

Doctors  of  Philoaophy,  publication  of  theaea  of 168 

KxoiHBEBiHo,  DiTisioH  OF,  Ohalnnan'a  report 60, 157 

Snmmer  coursea  in 51,169 

Ezpenditnre,  apportiomnent  of 10-17 
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ExuninBtion  Procton,  Board  of 894 

Fooo  Abt  Hdbxdm,  Director'i  report 66,  806 

Oboloot  ahd  GaooKAraT,  Dbpakthbmt  of,  ChofaiDM)'!  report ...     66,  3S6 

Pabltcfttioni 890 

Gift* n,  S4,  S46,  849,  S»S,  367-899,  SOS,  808,  816 

Gbadditb  Schooi.,  Deao'i  report 41,  186 

AdmiaittrativB  Board 186,  884 

Age  of  Gradiutte  Btnaeut* 167,  168 

BirthpUoet  of  atiuienta 41,  149 

College*  and  DnlTersilieB  whence  itndenta  came 14S,  148 

Degrees,  DlTuiom  and  DepartmeDti  Id  which  recoinineitdatioiu 

were  made  for 162 

Degrees  held  hj  alodenta 41,  147 

Degrees,  nnmber  of  reconuneodfttjoiu  for 160 

Doctor  of  PblloBophj,  degree  of,  redpUnta  in  190S 168 

Doctors  of  Philosophy,  age  of 167 

Fellowships  and  scholarshipi 168,  164 

Gradnates'  Quadrangle  or  Hall  needed      169 

Growth  of 169 

Inttnictonbjpe  and  AMi«tMit«li]pt 166 

Migration  of  atndente 147 

Percentage  of  students  from  other  colleges 146 

Percentage  of  itndentB  in  their  flrtt  and  following  jeaxt 141 

Registration  statiiticB 186,  169 

Resident  stndenu  doing  fnll  or  partial  work 188 

Gkat  HsBBARinv,  Cnrstor'a  report 47,  289 

PablicatioDB 340 

Greenough,  James  Brsditreet,  death  of 7,  814 

Hart,  John  Goddard,  appiunted  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sdences      88 

Haktau)  Colltob,  Dean's  report 88,  104 

AdminittratiTe  Board 116,  898 

I,  diTition  of  preliminary,  between  t* 


!8,  96 

Brigga,  L.  B.  R.,  resignation  of,  as  Dean, 119 

Deaths      104 

DisdpBDe 116 

Dropped  stndenti 116 

Highest  scholars 119 

Hnrlbnt,  Byron  Satterlee,  appirinted  Dean 88 

Instruction  in,  no  sepante  body  of 38 

RegistraUon  itatitCicB 104 

Special  students      106 

Students  transferred  from  I«wtenee  Sdenti&c  School 107 

Three  years"  course 36,  S7,  104 

BuTAnn  Ukiox 67 

Hayes,  John  Joseph,  death  of 8 

Heniy,  Prince  of  Prussia,  degree  conferred  on S4 

HIgginson,  Fr&nds  L.,  gift  of S9 
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Huiuewell,  H.  H.,  deatb  of Hfi 

Hnntiiigton,  Mn.  Colli*  P 86,  US 

Hnrltmt,  Bttod  Satterlee,  ^tpolnWd  Dean  of  H*rT»rd  College SS 

^■tt,  Alpbeai,  deuh  of 7,  Sn 

Ulneii  report SH 

Jbffbs«of  Pktbicai,  L&ookatokt,  DiMCtot'*  npott SO,  US 

Law'  School,  DeMi'i  report U,  181 

AdmisKOD  reqoiremenU S8,  U 

Appointmeiit*      SS5 

Lawbbkcs  SciKHTirio  SoHooL,  Dean'i  repoit 89,  191 

AdministratiTe  Board SM 

AdmiE^oD  reqairemeDtt S9,  12S 

AdmiMion  to,  new  anbjecti  that  m^  be  offered  for IS4 

Buildings  f  or  nie  of 89,  Ui 

Death US 

Dl»dpline IH 

General  Science  group 99,  US 

Harrard  College,  reladoD  to 99 

RegiBtntioo  nmiatict ISt 

LiBRABT,  Libraiian's  report M,  S14 

Acceiaioni tI8 

ArchiTca 187 

BoMon  Medical  Library SSI 

Calalogne  cards,  cooperative  nse  of 47, 134 

Catalogue  Department S8S 

Committee  appointed  to  atody  Librai;'!  neoda SU 

Congrest,  Library  of,  catalogue  cafda  from 47,  SH 

Education,  reference  library  of SS9 

Financial  conditloD SSB 

Qitu S18,  SM 

Growth  of 47,819 

Harvard  Collection tST 

"Live"  and  "dead"  book* SIS 

Loirel]  Memorial  Liteuy SSI 

Need  for  a  new  bnlldii^ 46,  S14 

Ordering  Department SSt 


Porchaaei SIS 

RadcUSe  College,  nae  of  books  by SS9 

Reference  libraiiei SS4 

Shelf  Depanmeut 13S 

Sunday  use  of  reading-room SS9 

Use  of  books  in  College  Library 47,  SU 

Living  ezpeniei  in  Cambridge SS 

Hbdicai.  School.,  Dean's  report 44,  187 

Administrative  Board 187,  819 

Admission  requirements,  effect  of 46,  S07 

Anatomy 188 

App<dntmentB SU 

Bacteriology 190 
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BojUton  Medical  prizei WO 

BnUding 187 

Cbemiali7 19S 

Oiniol  Hedidne 198 

Compantive  Pathology 19S 

Conraes  of  initrncaon 200 

Ezpeiimental  Pharmacology  and  ThentpeD^c* 189 

Final  examination  Blatlstict 904 

Fourth  year  to  be  elective 44,  1S6 

Hiatology  and  Embryology 189 

Hygiene 198 

Haaenm 199 

Pathology 198 

Phynology 187 

Publication! 167-198 

Regiitration  itatinica 308 

Scholarahip*  aod  tcUoirahipi 199 

Surgery 196 

Mbdigu.  Schooi.  Bdildiros 33-87,  185,  836-S4S 

Committee  on 34 

Land  acquired  for S3 

Sobscriptioni  for 844 

MBDioncB,  Faculty  op,  Dean's  report 41,  166 

Degrees,  number  of  recommendatiou*  for,  in  1902 186 

HiinEniM>aicAL  Hbheum  and  Labo&atoxiss  or  Mdixsjlloot  amd  Pkt- 

sooKAPBT,  Curator*!  report G7, 811 

Hoore,  Edward  Caldwell 48,  171 

Moore,  George  Foot      171 

Morgan,  J.  P.,  ^  of 84 

Murphy,  Starr  J 85,  886 

Mn!BUN  or  CoMPABATiTS  ZoOloot,  Keeper's  report 64,  977 

Ooodrow,  Eli,  death  of 979 

Hyatt,  Alpbeni,  death  of 279 

MaldiTe  Islands,  expedition  to 54,  976 

Fublicationa 976,  8^ 

MuiBcif  or  Fm  Abts,  Tru!Tbe!  or 881 

OnaBBTATOBT,  Director's  report 68,  966 

Areqnipa 972 

Bine  Hill  Heteorologlcai  Obserratory 978 

Boydeo  departmMit 272 

Brace  photographic  teleKope 279 

Draper  memorial 970 

Fire  protectjon 97G 

Oift« 266,  267 

Heating  equipment 97B 


Library 278 

Photographic  colleotloD,  nev  building  for 64,  266 

Publicaliou* 97G 

Telegra^Ic  i 
Time  service  . 
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Ordinu;  degreei  conferred  in  1899,  1900,  1901,  and  1909 331 

Oreraeen,  Bomrd  at,  on  the  requirement*  for  the  degree  of  A.B IT 

OtetMert,  tnSrtge  for 1 

Faiknuw  Frofe(w>rihip  of  Theology M 

PxABODT  HuiBDM  OP  Anbbiojik  Abcbabolost  ahd  Bthmoloot, 

CdtMot's  report t9> 

Addition  to  the  bnilding  needed fiS,  300 

Qifta S9S,M7-«M 

Freachera  to  the  Vairettit!/ SSI 

Proctort 3H 

Prof  euional  schoolB,  admiMion  reqnirementt S8,  43 

ncfeiwnhips,  the  moft  deiirable  endoinnenti Gl 

PlTGHOLOOICU,  LABORATOnT 6ft,  M 

Badtlipfe  CoijJtoE,  Demo's  report S7,  811 

Academic  Boud 814 

AdmiiaioD  erwnlDMiom 813 

Bertram  Hall 814 

Doctor  of  PhiloMipby,  degree  of •   ■   -   .    813 

Fund  needed Slfi 

Qift  from  Hn.  Emmertrai  of  Sftlem 3U 

Oreenongh,  James  B.,  death  of  .       SU 

Regiaffation  stalulic* 8U 

BeiignationB g,  816 

Bobinson,  Nelson,  Jr.,  endowment,  new  lernu  of 63,  346 

Rockefeller,  John  D 36,  56 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Jr Sfi,  86.  848,  MS 

Salaries  for  inetmclion  in  Arts  and  Sciences IT 

Schilf,  Jacob  H 55 

Sbiotio  Musbdh,  Cnrator'i  report 5S,  801 

Bnilding  completed 301 

Explorations  desimble 56,  SOS 

Gifts 80J,  SOS 

Smith,  Clement  Lawrence,  administratiTe  lerricel  of 9 

Sqnam  Laki^,  Engineering  coarses  at fil,  S69 

Stillman  Inflrmary S> 

Thayer,  James  Bradley,  death  of 6 

Thayer,  Joseph  Henry,  death  of G,  ITl 

Three  years' coarse 86,17 

Theses,  pabUcation  of Itt 

Treasorer's  Statement 60 

Tweed,  Charles  H 87 

Vacation  work,  proposed  extension  of 51 

White,  James  Clarke,  resignation  of 8 

ZoAlooical  Laboratort,  Director's  report 54,  ISI 

Pablicaiions S8S 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THK  Board  of  Overseers  of  Hartard  College:  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  the  Annual  Statement 

of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University,  for  the  year  ending 

July  31,  1902,  in  the  usual  form. 

The   Funds  separately   invested,  with   the  income  thereof, 

are  as  follows :  — 

UNIVERSITY.  jQ4^ai,'&      in«me. 

Oeorge  B.  Dorr, 

UniveTsity  ilonses  ana  Ltndi, «11S,9S6.B6    (e,663.3o 

George  Draper  (part), 

Univenitf  Hoiuca  and  Lands, S,668.S0         358.61 

John  Cowdln, 

Real  Estate,  Ilaj'maAet  Sqoare,  Boiton,  ....  22,000.00  2,0S3.S2 
John  C.  Oray, 

UniverBity  Hooses  and  Land 35,000.00      1,197.19 

Intarance  and  Guaranty, 

Unirenity  HouBBB  aDd  Landi, 183,388.30      6,334.96 

llirslteT  Hastinga, 

Real  Eitat«,  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge,  ....  20,000.00  I.SIO.U 
Joseph  Iiee, 

UniTcrait^  Hooiei  and  Landt, 10,000.00         478.88 

Francis  E.  Parker, 

UniTenity  Houies  and  LaodB, 118,S17.44      6,460-44 

William  F.  Weld, 

UniTeni^  Honiea  and  Luidc, 100,000.00      4,768.75 

COLLEGE. 

Charles  Eliot  Iforton  Fellowship. 

tl6,000  Northern  Facific-GKat  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  ic  tj.  collateral)  of  1931, 14,100.00         800.00 

Pennoyer  8fhoiarsliip«  (part), 

Fennoyer  Annnity  in  England, 4,444.44         138.00 

Jonathan  Fhlllipa's  Gift, 

$10,000  aty  of  BoBtOD  31'i  of  1930 10,000.00         850.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $676,366.88  |28,S78.64 


b/Goot^lc 


Amoants  brDii|(lit  forward, $5T6^65.S3  «S8,273.54 

Profeisonhip  of  H^'giene  (part), 

Policy  of  MA8i.  Honpital  Life  Insuruice  Co.,     .   .  6,000.00  900.00 

$16,000  Nonbern  Pacific-Great  Nurthern  Joint  4'b 

(C.  B.  &  Q.  collateral)  of  1921 16,681.85         640.00 

Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1888, 

tfi.OOO  Brookline  Gas  Light  Co.  Genl  M.  5'b  of  1913,  6,000.00  250J» 

StOl^htOD  Scholarship  (part). 

Real  EeEate  in  Dorchester l.SM.SO 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Bolton  Harbor,    .   .    .  1.00 

David  Ames  Wells  (part), 

14,000  Adams  EipreM  Co.  Deb.  4'b  of  1948  (told 

during  year), 160.00 

9,000  Baflalo  City  Gaa  Co.  Ist  M.  5'i  of  1947  (sold 

during  year), 50.00 

1,000  The  Electric  Corporation  T's  of  1999 1,000.00  70.00 

SO  shaTeallliDois  Central  R.R.  (sold  dnringy  ear),  ISO.OO 

IT      "       Manhattan  B'j  (sold  during  year),  .   .  Gl.OD 

16      "       Northern  Pacific  R'y,  preferred  (sold 

daring  year), 46.00 

91      >'      Pennsylvania R.R.  (sold  daringyear),  36.7& 

30     "      West  Virginia  Central  &  PJttabnrgR'y 

(»old  daring  year), 40.00 

S3      "      The  Pnllman  Co.  (sold  during  year),  19S.00 

40      "       Adams  Express  Co.  (solddnringyear),  160.00 

9S      '<      IlliDois  &  Miss.  Telegraph  Co.  (sold 

daring  year), 37.50 

50      "      Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.   (sold 

during  year) I6T.3O 

10      "       The  Electric  Corporation,     ......  .40 

8      "       General  ElectricCo.(iolddnringyeBr),  48.00 

16      "      American  Light  &  Traction  Co.,  pref. 

(■old  dnring  year), 48.00 

88      "       AmericanSun.>tyCo.(sotddnringyear),  849.00 

10  "      New  York  Security  &  Tmst  Co.  (wW 

during  year), 980.00 

11  "      Walter  A. Wood  M.  &  R.MachineCo.,  SSO.OO 
T.  Jeflbrson  Goolidge,  for  Research  in  Physics, 

626  shares  Maasacbasetl*  Electric  Companies,  pref.,         67,600.00      9,600.00 

LIBRARY, 
lohabod  TuoJcer  (part). 

Policy  of  Haas.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.,  .    .   .  6,000.00         900.00 

LAW   SCHOOL. 


Amounts  carried  forward, (670,019.88 138,906  J9 
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Antonnti  branght  forward (670,1)18.86  (88,906^ 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

OeItIu  uid  Lnoy  Ellis  (pan), 

40,000  Northern  Pftdllo-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4'i 

(C.  B.  A  Q.  collaleral)  of  1»SI Se,«B6.00      1,800.00 

Beat  EiUte  la  BMton, 16,400.00         418^8 

Re»I  Eftate  in  Eden,  Bu-  Harbor,  Maine 10,000.00 

Oeorge  O.  Shattuok  (part), 

^,000  Kbdiu  at;.  Fort  Scott  &  Memphii  B.  B. 
Com.  H.  fl'i  of  1988  (fS03.70  dedacted  from  in- 
oom«  for  dnUng  premium), 80,296.80      1,896.80 

OB8BBVATOET. 

Adranoement  of  Aitrouomlcal  Science  (1909)  (part), 

Ifi  aharei  Calumet  ft  HecU  Mining  Co., 9,000iM  7S.00 

18,000  HortKage  Note, 8,000.00  90.00 

S,000  Horthem  Padflc-Oreat  Nonhem  Joint  4'a 
(C.  B.  ft  Q.  coltatcnd)  of  1981,  ........  4,800.00        100.00 


PEABODY   MUSEUM  OF   AUEttlCAN    ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND   ETHNOLOGY. 


Peabod;  Building  (part),  '\t64,000Ksn»a»  ftMia-/ 
Peabody  Colleotion(pait),  >  «oiiiiR.R.lat  M.C'a^ 
Feabody  Frof&BSor  (pan),  )    of  1928,  ( 

Thaw  (part)  (18 .48  dedacted  from  income  for  ainkiiig 
premium) , 
930,000  Girard  Point  StoraKe  Co.  lit  H.  Si's  of  1940, 


11,519.71 
10,918.64 
19,918.64 


1,038.84 
1,088.84 


SPECIAL   FUNDS. 
BruMyTron, 

BealEitate, 399,710.18    33,677.08 

Sobert  Troup  Falne  (accnmnlating)  ((170.18  de- 
ducted from  Income  for  rinking  preminnu), 

(88.000  MacMchiuetts  Sj'i  of  1013, 89,664.68      1,186.96 

S,000  "  "         1916, '6,991.96         164.16 

8,000  "  "         1988, 8,886.48  47.98 

Fnnd  of  the  Olass  of  1834, 

Policj  of  Mau.  HoBpiUl  Life  IniDiance  Co 1,000.00  40.00 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  1S44, 

Policy  of  MaM.  HoiplUI  Life  iDsnrance  Co 6,500.00         800X0 

FvDd  of  the  Class  of  18K3, 

Policy  of  Haas.  Hofpiul  Life  Inonrance  Co.,  .    .    .  8,736.00         149.00 

Cluu-les  L.  Hanoook  Beqoeit  (pan), 

Beal  Enate  in  Chelaea 710.00 

Calvta  and  Itxxay  Ellia  Aid  (part), 

Beal  Eitirte  in  Bo«ton, 86,400.00        418.48 

Amovnta  caniod  forward (1,899,698.48  (66,809.88 
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13,381. 3S 

6C9.S8 

3,880.00 

180.00 

»,!W.OO 

1,740.00 

4e,7H.OO 

«,81»J» 

M,800.00 

3,880.00 

21,806.87 

1,185.00 

63,190.00 

8,485.00 

s,ess.oo 

103.T6 

1,806.56 

808.00 

4SS.TS 

44,687.60 

900.00 

80,703.76 

675.00 

10,000.00 

891.78 

70,778.70 

8,671.04 

74,618.18 

8,816.78 

27,087.88 

1,14S.8« 

87,846.00 

1,740.00 

AmoDQU  bronght  forward, (1,329,693.42  966,809.3! 

Price  Qreeoleaf.  (J861.20  deducted  from  income 
far  sinking  pKiniuma.)  The  total  amonnt  of 
this  Fund  is  |788,8BG.31,  wUch  i»  invested  u 
follawi:- 

tia,200  Rutland  R.  R.  6's  of  1903, 

8,000  Chicago,  Bnrl.  &  Qninc^  R.  R.  4'b  of  1923, 

890  shares  Northern  K.  R.  (N.  H.), 

Boston  It  Maine  R.  R., 

BMton  &  Lowell     "        

Pitchburg  R.  R.,  preferred, 

Old  Colon^r   "  

N.Y.  Central  ft  Hudson  River  K.R.,   . 
Wen  End  Street  RaUwa?,  preferred,    . 

CentrU  Vermont  R> 

FenDS;lTuiia  R.  R., 

Boston  Real  EHate  Tnut, 

Paddock  Building  Tnut, 

t70,000  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4'>  of  1906, 
70,000  Broadway  Realty   Co.   PnrchMe  money 

Ist  M.  e's  of  1926, 

86,000  Barl.  ft  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  In  Neb.  non  ex..  6's  of 

1918 

48,600  Central  Vermont  R^  1st  M.  4'a  of  1920,    . 
8,000  Chicago,  Burl .'  k  Quincy  R.  R.  Sfi  of  1949 

(sold  dnring  year) 

60,000  Chic.  Jnnc.  R'jt  ft  Union  Stock  Yards  6's  of 

1915 

60,000  Metropolitan  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  Ist  M.  B't  of 

1918 

26,000  New  England  Tel.  ft  Tel.  Co.  6'b  of  1906,  . 
84,000  New  York  Central  ft  Hudson  RiTer  R.  R. 
(Michigan  Central  Collateral)  Si's  of  1998, 
88,000  Northern  Faciflc-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4's 
(C.  B.  ft  Q.  collateral)  of  1981, 
7,600  FennsyWania  R.  B.   conv.   8i'«  of   1912 

(50%  paid), 

50,000UnionPaciflcR.R.lstM.ftL.G.4'sofl947, 
60,000  Note  of  Hassachnsetts  Cotton  Hi 

Caeh  in  Ci^  Trust  Co., 

Cash  in  New  England  Trust  Co.,      .   . 
"     Old  Boston  National  Bank  .   . 

Totals (2, 118,668.78$101, 136.64 

The  other  Funds  are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  genenl 
investments  are  stated  in  detail  on  pages  38,  39,  40,  and  it  of 
this  report.  The  usual  summary  of  them,  and  of  their  iDcome> 
ifi  as  follows  :  — 


47,000.00 

2,600.00 

49,760.00 

2,600.00 

86,896.87 

1.425.;8 

38,413.10 

1,190.00 

19,998.66 

1,880.00 

8,760.00 

44,626.00 

8,000.00 

60,000.00 

1,024  JK 

1,066.02 

86.44 

61.48 

6MJM 

D.oiiiz«iB,Google 


Prloeip*!, 

Aug.  1,  lem. 

NoteB,  Mortgages,  &c., $963,000.00 

United  StMet  Boadi, 464,956.86 

lUilrokdBond 8,667,238.70 

Snndiy  Bonds. 1,618,087.89 

Rallnwd  Stotka, 668,998.46 

Hannfactoring  uld  TelephODe  Stocki,  89,032.39 

Bwl  Ettate  Tmtt  Sttxb 878,696.84 

Keal  Ealate 8,763,641.93 

BntUe  Street  Berenion  (1918),    .   .  1,016.00 

AdTuieea  to  Biusey  Tniat 89,786.61 

"       '>  Oalvin  ft  Iiuoy  Elllfl 
BmI  Ertate 

>'        ■'  Medical  School  Under- 


PrlndpB], 

Jnlj  31,  IMO.        Inconu. 

(718,000.00  (61,836.1!) 

462,249.39      13,893.61 

4,446,644.36  183,914.39 

1,763,980.63      70,060.18 

877,899.91      19,966.50 

94,489.54        4,161.00 

400,129.72        8,346.06 

3,761,641.92  ie6,626.6» 


89,786.61 


'3.66 


Uking, 

473,688.60 

6,808.77 

3,981.86 

"   Soh.ofVeteriiiar7Med. 

34,406.01 

14,114.90 

1,230.80 

"        "  Feabody  Mnteom  o 

Am.  ATchaeologr  ami 

EthiM>lc«7,   .... 

1.607.80 

8,378.60 

80.86 

18,636.67 

6,807.36 

48S.44 

18,632.66 

46,824.69 

1,676.01 

"  BandoUHall    ■' 

88,431.87 

34,302.37 

3,106.85 

6,637.62 

166.88 

"         "   ClMri«ilPublic«IonFnnd 

o(  the  Clui  of  1856 

968.91 

63.96 

"         "   Sundry  AircoDnU,'  .    . 

139.16 

Baring  Brothers  &  Compan;,  .   .    . 

3,682.69 

2,893.18 

83.67 

Term  Bills  due  in  October 

336,781.08 

288,881.23 

9,066.28 

36,480.66 

7,766.36 

Ca«h  In  Snffolk  National  Bank,  .    . 

60.40 

"     National  Union  Bank,    .  . 

186,670.67 

10,903.78 

6,218.08 

"      Old  Boston  National  Bank, 

96,114.67 

1,191.98 

»      hands  of  Bnrsar 

89,036.72 

16,976.68 

111,084,977.47  »1 1,095,988. 13  »634,412.0e 

Totals  of  special  investments, 

8,034,661.14 

2,118,558.73 

101,186.64 

AmounU 

$19,119,688.81  »I4,1 14,641. 86  (686,648.73 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  October  26,  1891,  it  was 
'*  Voted,  that  the  sam  of  $23,341.97  being  the  net  gain  from  sales 
of  bonds  at  a  profit,  heretofore  credited  to  the  account  of  Railroad 
Bond  Fremiiims,  be  transferred  as  of  July  31,  1891,  to  a  new  ac- 
count to  be  called  'Gains  and  Losses  for  General  Investments,' 
which  account  shall  be  credited  with  all  gains  and  charged  with  all 
losses  hereafter  arising  from  salee  of  propert;  belonging  to  the 
general  investments.  As  this  account  belongs  pro  rata  to  all  the 
Funds  sharing  in  general  investments  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  interest 
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when  its  balance  is  on  the  credit  side  nor  to  be  chu^^  with  intoest  I 

when  its  balance  is  on  the  debit  side." 

The  gains  arising  from  the  sale  during  the  year  of  the 
"Brattle  Street  ReverBion"  (1918),  amounting  to  $295,816.25, 
and  from  the  sale  of  certain  railroad  honds,  amountiDg  to 
$7,473.74,  were  credited  to  "Gains  and  Losses  for  General 
Investments"  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Tot«  of 
October  26,  1691.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  that  accoant  | 
August  1,  1902,  was  $488,748.07. 

The  Buma  of  $12,690.11  and  $1,343.56  hare  been  deducted  | 
from  the  income  of  all  bonds  bought  at  a  premium  and  held 
respectively  as  general  and  special  investments,  and  have  been 
applied,  as  the  &ir  yearly  repayment  from  income,  towards 
sinking  the  whole  of  these  premiums  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bonds. 

The  net  income  of  the  general  investments  has  been  divided 
at  the  rate  of  4^^  per  cent,  among  the  Funds  to  which  tbey 
belong  (excluding  "  Chiins  and  Losses  for  General  Invest- 
ments"), after  allowing  special  rates  to  certain  temporary 
Funds  and  balances.  The  fraction,  which  was  $350.86,  has 
been  placed  as  usual  to  the  credit  of  the  University  acconot.  | 

The  rat«  of  income  compared  with  that  for  1900-01  shows 
an  increase  of  ten  one-hundredths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  available  for  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and  the 
expenditures  in  those  departments ;  the  income  and  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Collie 
being  combined  in  the  College  account :  — 

iQlerett  on  Fande  for 

UniTenity  Salaries  and  EzpenseB. $69,807 .S9 

Librar;  Salaries  and  Ezpenwi  (not  booki),    .   .   .  I8,19B.*0 

College  Salariei  and  Expense TS.TIS.OS 

Ofiniuulutn,  and  repairs  on  College  bnildingi,    .   .  none. 

Beceipts  from  stndentB, 64S,U3.a8 

Sundry  receipU,  m  followi ;  ~ 

GifM  for  Salaries  and  Ezpensee,  .   .    .    .(3,972.13 
Uk  of  fanildingi  (not  UniTersitf  Honiea 

and  Lands) S,760.00 

Sales  of  catalogues,  pamphlets,  Ac.,   .    .    3,938.15 

Snndiy  reoelpti  and  repajrmenia, ....    i.CW.OT    14.860.84    >m,SU.M 
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Expended  lor 

Urn rersity  Salaries  and  Expeniei, t90,fi9S.73 

LibraiySaUnea  and  Expemes  (not  books), 41,376.fi4 

College  Expense 130,660.88 

ColteKC  KaUriea,  for  InitmctloQ 389,625.34 

Oynmaainm  Expense*. 8,911.M 

Bepairi.  ininrance  and  cleaning  on  College  bnUdingi 

not  valued  in  Treasnrer's  books 51,880.11 

Scholarabjpt  pjdd  by  the  UnivenitT', 3,400.00 

Bxbibitions     "        •'           "        900.00   $730,876.09 

Balance,  ihowlng  the  Burplas  for  the  ;eai,  vhich  hat 
been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  year'*  deficit  of 
the  School  of  Veterinarir  Medicine,  $1,847.66,  and 
tl0,a91.11of  itsdebt, «12,1&8.TT 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  for  the  years  1901-02 
and  1904M}1  in  the  several  Departments  of  the  University. 

1901-01.  1«0IMI1. 

Baiplai.  DeBelt.        Snipliu.      Daficit 

UniTersi^,  College,  Lairrence  Sciend&e 
School  lud  LibraiT-  (The  larplvs  for 
1901-08  baa  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  year's  deficit  of  the  School 
of  Veterinai7Medicfne,|l,84T.66,  and 

«10,a91.nof  itadebt) $18,188.77  ^,S4T.91 

Divini^  School 9,035.76  323.33 

Law  School 41,950.67  83,826.36 

Medical  School $4,356.62    T,609.8S 

DenUl  School 6,345.63    4,088.98 

Bussey  Institation,  after  paying  in 
1901-02   $7,867.37   towards   the   cost 

of  new  greenhouBes 348.82    3,767.09 

Blnseiun  of  CompanitiTe  Zoology  .  .  .     2,625.43  8,463.60 

ObMrvatory 5,714.65      548.44 

FaabodyHiiienm  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology 671.30  $988.29 

School  of  Veterinuy  Hedicfne    ....  1,847.66  8,466.45 

CHfta  have  been  received  during  the  year  as  foUotos:  — 

GIFTS   TO   FORM   NEW   FUNDS   OB  TO  INCBEA8B   OLD  ONES. 

From  the  estate  of  Robert  Henry  Kddy,  |11,500  additional, 
on  account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  $3,000  additional,  on 
account  of  his  unrestricted  residuary  bequest. 

From  the  estate  of  Henry  Yillard,  $50,000,  his  unrestricted 
bequest. 
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From  the  Treasurer  of  the  ClasB  Subscription  Fund,  1147.50, 
to  be  added  to  the  Fund. 

From  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  securities  valued  at  $57,500,  to 
eetablinh  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  ''priniariij 
for  laboratory  expensds  of  origiaa]  inveatigatioiu  by  members 
of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  staff." 

From  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  $S5,  to  be  added  to  the  Lowell 
Fund  for  a  Botanic  Garden. 

From  James  Loeb,  securities  valued  at  $14,100,  for  tbe 
endowment  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship. 

From  ten  aurrivors  of  the  Class  of  1841,  |1,000,  to  be  added 
to  the  Fund  for  tbe  Scholarship  of  the  Class  of  1841. 

From  the  estate  of  Charles  L.  Jones,  of  Cambridge,  Maas., 
130,000,  his  bequest  for  founding  six  scholarBhijM  for  undeN 
graduate  students  in  the  Collie,  to  be  called  the  C.  L.  Jones 
Scholarships. 

From  James  Byrne,  $5,000,  to  establish  the  Scholarship  of 
the  Class  of  1877,  tbe  income  thereof  to  be  given  to  a  needy 
undergraduate  of  the  highest  scholarship. 

From  John  Haven,  of  the  Class  of  1841,  $10,000,  to  found 
a  Scholarship  in  memory  of  his  fether,  John  Appleton  Haven, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  a  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1813;  tbe 
income  thereof  to  be  applied  towards  the  support  and  education 
of  a  needy  undergraduate  of  Harvard  College,  preference  in  the 
assignment  to  be  given,  first,  to  any  one  bearing  the  name  of 
Haven,  second,  to  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1841. 

From  George  Sullivan  Bowdoin,  #15,000,  to  be  added  to 
tiie  principal  of  the  Bowdoin  Prize  Fund  for  Dissertations, 
founded  by  Gov.  James  Bowdoin. 

From  the  estate  of  Mrs.  S.  D.  Warren,  $5,000,  her  bequest 
for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

For  Medical  School  Endowments  (in  addition  to  gifts, 
amounting  to  $189,024.79,  which  may  be  used  for  land,  build- 
ings, equipment  or  endowments  and  are  separately  entered  in 
this  year's  Statement  among  "Gifts  for  immediate  use")  as 
follows :  — 
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From  JobD  D.  Roobefeller,  $808,758.17,  for  new  buildiDgs  and 

endowmentB  for  the  Medical  Scbool. 
For  the  George  Higginson  Professorship  of  Pbjsiology,  from 

Mr.  Hi^nson's  children,  as  follows :  — 

Hn.  8.  Puknuui  BUke »10,000 

FrancU  L.  Hlgginaon 60,000 

Oeorge  Higgliitou 10,000 

Hemy  L.  HiggJDfon 10,000 

Jmdm  J.  Higgimon 10,000 

#100,000 

From  David  Sears,  $25,000,  to  establish  the  David  Seara  FddcI 

tot  Instmction  in  Neurology. 
From  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  tl2,500,  to  be  added  to  the 

fond  of  the  Jackson  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
For  the  Shattook  Professorship  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  from 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck (IS,500 

Qeorge  B.  Shattnck 1,000 

«18,500 

From  an  aDonymons  giver,  securities  valued  at  120,054.91, 
for  the  advancemeDt  of  AstroDomical  Science. 
For  the  Arnold  Arboretum  Fund,  from 

Amoont  brought  fonrtrd   .   .  98,685 

AOBQatai  Uemenw&j     ....  S,500 

Jamei  J.  HlggiDuin 500 

Jobn  Homaiu,  3d GO 

Henry  B.  Hnnnewell 1,000 

Edvftrd  JackiOD 60 

Bernard  Jenney 100 

B.  F.  Keith IBO 

Harrii  EeDnedy 10 

William  Caleb  Loring   ....  GOO 

Frederick  E.  Lovell 10 

Mu8  Ellen  F.  Maw>n    ....  1,000 

S.  A.  Meagher 26 

Cbarlet  Merriun 1,000 

Hn.  CbaTletMerriain  ....  1,000 

F.  S.  Hoaeley 1,000 

Mrs.  William  L.  Puker   ...  300 

George  F.  Farkman 1,000 

F.  H.  Peabody 1,000 

John  C.  Fbillipt 1,000 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Gleorge  Pntnam  .  SfiO 

Hnny  L.  Hice 100 

Aniaiiiit  carried  forward    .  932,860 


Mil*  Mary  S.  Amei   .... 

9100 

W.  8.  Bigelo* 

1,000 

George  N.  Black 

500 

StepbeD  N.  Bond 

2fi 

Edward  I.  Browne  (eatate  of) 

600 

Mr.  and  Hn.  H.  B.  Chapln 

300 

CalehChaie 

100 

Alexander  Cochrane  .... 

1,000 

Mn.  Waiter  H.  Cowing    .    . 

60 

W.  Murray  Crane 

1,000 

Mn.  George  Q.  Crocker  .   . 

300 

H.  P.  Cnrtii 

10 

Loni.Cnrti« 

50 

C.  H.  DaltOD 

1,000 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 

500 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Francli  B.  Gre«n 

600 

Edward  8.  Grew 

250 

Mra.  Edward  S.  Grew  .  .   . 

250 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Henry  8.  Grew 

600 

BlllhaGnnn 

100 

CharleiUead 

1,000 

Amonnt  carried  forward  . 

99,836 

D.oiiiz«iwGoogle 


Amonnt  brought  forward  .    U3,250  Amoimtbnragbt  forward  .    tSlJtIO 

BeglnBld  C.  Robbini 3G0  Wm.  S.  and  Joho  T.  SpaaUiag  S.OOO 

ChetMr  C.  Buniill 100        Cbarlei  H.  Taylor 1,000 

Jamei  A.  BninrUl GOO       E.  V.  R.  Thaj^r 1.000 

Winthrop  Sai^tent 1,000        Nathaniel  Tb^rer 5,000 

Arthur  P.  SchmWt 10        Grant  Walker MO 

Frederick  R.  Sean 1,000        Charlei  G.  Weld 1,500 

Hr.  and  Mri.  J.  H,  Seart    .   .    1,000  Mrs.  Henr;  Whitman    ....        100 

FrancU  8b«w lOO  Miai  AdelU  C.  WUlivu  ...        SM 

A.  Shnman 100        Moie*  WUUmu 100 

Frandi  Skinner 6,D0O 

Amount  carried  forward  .    ^1,310  $44,760 

From  J.  Arthur  Beebe,  $1,000,  for  the  School  of  Compws- 
tive  Medicine. 

The  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  capital  aceourU  u 
f  727,845.58,  aa  ie  also  stated  on  page  30  of  this  r^ort, 

GIFTS   POR   IMMEDIATE   USE. 

From  the  estate  of  Barthold  Schlesinger,  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  $2,000,  an  uareetricted  bequest. 

From  W.  E.  Bjerly,  $172.12,  towards  the  cost  of  pablisb- 
ing  the  Aonals  of  Mathematics  in  1900-01. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $800,  an  unrestricted  gift. 

From  H.  H.  Huaaewell,  $12,000,  "to  be  applied  to  extin- 
guishing the  debt  incurred  by  the  Department  of  Botany,  by 
the  purchase  and  equipment  of  a  portion  of  the  mineialogical 
section  of  the  University  Museum." 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $4,382,  towards  the  repayment 
of  advances  to  the  Botanic  Department. 

From  an  anonymous  ^ver,  $1,000,  for  the  Botanic  Garden. 

From  James  H.  Hyde,  $10.63,  for  the  French  Department 
Library. 

From  Paul  V.  Bacon,  $50,  for  collections  for  a  Germanic 
Museum. 

For  the  Summer  Camp  at  Squam  Lake,  from 

AnoDymoas $700 

J.  J.  Higginion 100 
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For  the  Gray  Herbarium,  from 


R.  L.  AgMdz tio 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Amei 10 

Mr.  and  Mn.  J.  B.  Amei    .  .  BS 

Hiu  Hai7  S.  Amea 10 

Anonjinoiii 1,000 

AnoajmoD* 2G 

Anonjmont 600 

Howmrd  P.  Arnold 36 

Walter  C.  BayUeE 10 

Tbomw  P.  Beal 10 

Joteph  S.  Bigeknr 10 

W.  S.  Bigelow 100 

WUliam  P.  Blake 10 

Hiu  M.  E.  BlRtchfoTd  ....  10 

Frandi  BooU 6 

H.  P.  Bowditch 10 

Jame*  C.  Braman 6 

Hra.  John  L.  Bremer   ....  10 

Hiu  Sarah  F.  Bremer  .   ...  10 

WUliam  Brewiter 10 

Addiion  Brown 10 

Samuel  N.  Brown 10 

Stephen  Bnllard 10 

tSit.  William  S.  Ballard  ...  10 

Hrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Barrage  .  .  10 

Samnel  Cabot 20 

Cbarlei  P.  Choate      10 

HiBB  Cora  H.  Clarke     ....  10 

James  H,  Codntao 10 

HlBB  Helen  Collamore  ....  10 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Camming!  ....  10 

CharleB  F.  CartiB 10 

Hrt.  Charles  P.  Curtja  ....  10 

Henry  P.  Cnrti* 80 

LouiB  Curtii 10 

C.  H.  Dalton 10 

Samnel  B.  Dana 10 

Walter  Deaue So 

Lewi*  8.  Dixon G 

Edward  8.  Dodge 10 

George  B.  Dorr 10 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot  ....'..  10 

William  Endicott,  Jr SO 

Cbu-lei  F.  Fairbanks   ....  10 

E.  M.FamBworth 10 

J.  S.  Fay,  Jr 36 

8.  W.  Fletcher 10 


Amonnt  carried  forward  . 


.  t3,160 


AmoantbroQght  forward   .   .  ^,160 

Hiu  Amj  Foljom 10 

Hrs.  William  H.  ForbeB  ...  16 

Fnutcii  C.  Foster 10 

Hrs.  Francis  C.  Foster     ...  10 

Hiu  C.  A.  French 10 

C.  W.Galloape 10 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 10 

Geor^  A.  Ooddard 10 

Francis  C.  Oray 10 

Hra.  F.  T.  Gray 10 

Reginald  Gra? 10 

Arnold  Green 10 

Mr«.  H.  8.  Grew 10 

George  W.  Hammond  ....  10 

Hra.  Oeoi^  W.  HunmoiMi     .  10 

Charles  Head 10 

Hra.  AagOBtn*  Hemenway  .   .  10 

Hiw  Clara  Hemenway  ....  10 

Miss  A.  P.  Henchman  ....  10 

J.  P.  B.  Henshaw 10 

T.  W.  Hlgginson 6 

Henry  Homblovrer 10 

Miss  Katharine  Horsford  ...  SS 

Clement  8.  Hoaghton  ....  10 

Henry  S.  Howe 10 

Hrs.  John  E.  Hudson   ....  10 

Arthur  HannewcU 100 

H.  S.  Hnnnewell 10 

James  F.  Hunnewell     ....  10 

Walter  Hnnnewell 10 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Jackson 6 

William  A.  Jeffrie 10 

Charles  W.  Jenke 10 

Edward  C.  Johnson 10 

B.  P.  Keith 10 

Darfd  P.  Kimball 10 

Hrs.  Darid  P.  Kimball     ...  10 

Heniy  H.  Kimball 10 

Lemuel  C.  Kimball,  Jr.    .   .   .  10 

George  C.  Lee 10 

George  V.  Lererett 80 

Mrs.  George  Linder 10 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Lodge     ....  10 

Angoftn*  P.  Loiing 16 

HiM  Katharine  P.  Loring    .  .  IB 

Hiss  Loaiw  P.  Loring  ....  10 

Amonnt  carried  forward  .  .  9S,7U 
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Amonnt  broDght  f onrard   .   .$3,740 

WilU&m  Cileb  Loring  ....  10 

Mri.  William  Caleb  Loring     .  10 

Mrs.  T.  K.  Lothrop 10 

Arthur  T.  hymtn 10 

m»t  Ellen  F.  Muod    ....  10 

MisB  SuMD  Minns 26 

Mr*.  Samuel  Torrey  Morse  10 

Grenfille  H.  Norcross  ....  10 

Mrs.  Otis  Norcross 10 

PederOlsen 10 

Miss  Emilj  L.  Osgood  ....  10 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Page     ....  6 

Charles  W.  Parker 10 

F.  H.  Peabody 1,000 

Miss  Mary  B.  Peabodj     ...  10 

C.  L.  Peirson 86 

Edward  C.  Perkins 10 

Mrs.  Dudle;  L.  I^ckman     .   ,  10 

David  Pingiee 10 

Otis  L.  Prescott 10 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Read 10 

Mrs.  William  Howell  Reod  .   .  10 

Qeorge  E.  lUchards 10 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Ross 10 

Mrs.  Waldo  O.  Boss     ....  10 

George  O.  Sears 10 

Mrs.  KnjTetW.  Sears     ...  20 

FrandE  Sbaw 10 

Mm.  O.  H.  Shaw 30 

Amonnt  carried  forward   .   .  ^,066                                                               $S,i30 

From  E.  S.  Sheldon,  $75,  for  binding  books  in  the  Lowell 
Memorial  Library. 

From  JameB  Byrne,  $1,050,  the  amount  of  scholarships 
received  by  him  while  in  College. 

Throagh  John  F.  Moors,  Treasurer,  $800,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hanus  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Education. 

From  James  J.  Storrow,  $3,000,  for  the  Laboratory  of 
Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $400,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Sabine  for  physical  apparatus. 

For  lantern  slides  for  the  Department  of  The  Claasics,  from 

Anonymous $3.44 

W,  Amoiy  Gardner 76.00 

Gardiner  M.  Lane 75.00 

fI6S.44 


Amount  brought  forward    . 
David  N.  Skitlings     .... 

Francis  Skinner , 

F.  P.  Spragoe 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sprague 

Miss  S.  F.  Storer 

John  E.  Thayer 

George  H.  Tilton 

B.F.U 

B.  Vaughan 

MiM  Caroline  B.  Ward     .    .    . 
Miss  Cornelia  Warren  .   .    .    . 

B.  M.  WatMn 

Mrs.F.  G.  Webster 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Welch  .    .   . 

C.  Wesselhoeft 

Mrs.  QiaTles  T.  While     .    .    . 

George  R.  White 

8.  B.  Whiting 

Hiss  Adelia  C.  Williams  .    .    . 

E.  F.  WiHianu 

John  D.  WilliauB 

Miss  L.  H.  Williams     .   .    .    . 
Hoses  Williams     ...... 

Balph  B.  William* 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 

Edward  S.  Wood 

Mrs.  Charlotte  F.  Woodman   . 
Miss  Marj  Woodman    .   .    . 
John  G.  Wright 
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For  the  South  End  House  Fellowship,  from 

Charles  B.  Bames,  Jr $50 

William  A.  Dapee : 100 

George  S.  Fiike 60 

Edirard  W.  Grew 36 

Edward  J.  HolmeB 100 

»32S 

From  James  Loeb,  |300,  his  final  payment  on  account  of 
the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Fellowship  for  1901-02. 

From  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barnard,  $000,  her  nineteenth  yearly  gift 
for  the  Warren  H,  Cudworth  Scholarships. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $350,  for  the  Ricardo  Prize 
Scholiirship  for  1902-03. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $100,  to  be  used  in  the  same  way 
as  the  income  of  scholarship  funds  in  used. 

From  Archibald  Gary  Coolidge,  $800,  for  the  purchase  of 
books  for  the  College  Library. 

From  the  Dante  Society,  $150,  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

From  Alain  C.  White,  $250,  for  the  purchase  of  Daute 
books  for  the  College  Library. 

Fn>m  Harold  J.  CooHdge,  $50,  his  second  annual  gift  for 
the  purchase  of  books  on  the  Chinese  question,  for  the  College 
Library. 

For  the  purchase  of  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  for  the  College  Library,  from 

Winlhrop  Ames      $80  Amount  brongUt  fonrard  .   .$471 

George  G.  Amory 26       Aagaitin  H.  Parker 10 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Eugene  Battelle    .      76       Williuu  Phillip* 100 

Bovleton  A.  Beal '     6    '   Mrs.  F.  L.  W.  Rifhardion  .   .    100 

C.  K.BIiu,Jr 20      W.  B.  Rogers 60 

Eliot  C.  Clarke 10       C.  C.  Rnmrill 35 

W.  Endiixitt  Dexter 6       Kfre.  Chariei  P.  Spragne  ...    150 

Charle*  D.  Dickey 60       H.  H.  Stevenson,  Jr 10 

Allan  Forbea 10       F.  G.  Thomaon 60 

H.  a.  Howe 20       C.  C.  Walker 26 

Heniy  T.  Kidder 200       Beekman  Wltithrop 95 

Philip  D.  Haaon 1  tToiS 

John  Torrey  Morte,  id    ...   .      10      interett  on  depotit '    8.50 


Honors  Palmer  . 
Amoant  carried  forward  .    .    .  $471 


$1,019.60 


Through  John  A.  Gade,  from  graduates  of  the  Department 
of  Architecture,  $125,  for  the  purchase  of  a  Corinthian  capital 
in  Italy. 
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From  Mrs.  Emil  C.  Hammer,  in  memory  of  her  haabaDd, 
fonn«rly  Danish  Consul  at  Boston,  her  third  auDual  gift  ot 
$500,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  Scandinavian  books,  and 
for  a  concert  of  Danish  music. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $20,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  Aeronautics. 

For  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  portraits  of  David  Garrick 
for  the  Library,  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Justin  Winsor, 
additional,  from 


<19 

From  John  Harrey  Treat,  $300,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
on  the  Catacombs  and  Christian  Antiquities  of  Italy. 

From  the  Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education, 
$7,987.71,  for  the  Library  of  the  Divinity  School, 

For  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  from 

Anonjmoas $100 

Mr>.  N.  E.  Bnylies 86 

Clarence  B.  Mogre .    600 

MiM  Mary  L.  Wkre 600 

$1,136 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $25,  for  the  Medical  School. 

From  James  J.  Putnam  and  MoorGeld  Storey,  trustees,  $500. 
towards  a  salary  in  the  Medical  School. 

From  an  anonymous  givfer,  $500,  for  services  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  cancer. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $250,  to  be  added  to  the  inoome 
of  the  Caroline  Brewer  Croft  Fund  for  1901-02. 

From  Theobald  Smith,  $25,  to  be  used  for  research  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Comparative  Pathology, 

From  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  $100,  for  research  work 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theobald  Smith. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $500,  for  the  laboratory  of  the 
Pathological  Department. 

From  Henry  F.  Sears,  $1,000,  to  be  added  to  his  previous 
gifts  for  the  Pathological  Department  Library. 
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For  the  Surgical  Laboratory,  from 

C.  W.  Amory ttOO 

W.  B.  Bigelow SOO 

Un.  Artlnir  BUke 500 

FnocU  Sluiton  Blake 900 

OeoTgfi  Baly  BUke 900 

Heniy  C.  Pierce HOO 

»1,BOO 

For  the  "  new  Medical  School  Laod,  Buildinge,  Equipment, 
and  Endowments"  (in  addition  to  gifts  for  endowments, 
amounting  to  $459,758.17,  which  are  separately  entered  in  this 
year's  Statement  among  ' '  Gifts  to  form  new  Funds  or  to 
increase  old  ones"),  from 


HiM  HaJ7  S.  Amei     .   . 

$6,000 

Amonnt  brongfat  forward 

tll4,04S.7» 

OllTerAmM 

5,000 

.      9,000 

Anonyinoiu 

100 

C.  C.  Jackion 

.      1,000 

10,000 

Eben  D.Jordan 

.      5,000 

C.  V.  Ayer 

50 

Harri*  Kennedy 

100 

Frederick  Ayer     .... 

SOO 

L.  C.  Kin>b*ll,  Jr 

60 

BobenBkcoD 

86,000 

Gardiner  IS.  Lane     .... 

.      1,000 

FnndiButlett    .... 

10,000 

Amory  A.  Lawrence    .   .    . 

.      1,000 

iPrankUD  H.  Beebe  .  .   . 

1,000 

Arthur  T.  Lyman     .... 

.      6,000 

Hrt.  John  L.  Bremer  .    . 

5,000 

B£r.uidMT».Cbarle«Herr{am      2,000 

Hill  Sarah  Bremer  .    .    . 

5,000 

G.  H.  Monk* 

.      1,000 

Peter  C.  Brooki    .... 

1,000 

Hri.  Leopold  MorK    .    .    . 

100 

Shepherd  Brook*  .... 

1,000 

Parkinson  &  Bnrr     .... 

.      1,000 

I.  T.  Bon 

1,000 

P.  H.  Peabody 

.      1,000 

Walter  C.  Cabot   .... 

6,000 

Snmner  B.  Pearmain  .   .   . 

100 

Hn.  Charle.  P.  Cheney  . 

250 

.    96,000 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Cheney  .  .   . 

1,000 

Stephen  Saliibnry    .... 

.      1,000 

W.  Mnrray  Crane    .   .    . 

6,000 

Mri.  Knyyet  W.  Sean    .    . 

900 

Mr«.  William  H.  Forbei 

6,000 

Mr..  O.  H.  Shaw      .... 

1,000 

Hrt.  A.  P.  Gardner     .  . 

100 

Hieg  Mabel  Simpkint .  .   . 

900 

Frederick  Qoild,  Jr.    .   . 

50 

Francis  Skinner 

.      6,000 

Charles  Head 

1,000 

W.  D.  Sohter 

.      1,000 

ia,S99.T9  John  T.  Bpanlding  .... 

.    10,000 

John  Hogg 

1,000 

W.  S.  Spanlding 

.    10,000 

A.  L.  Hollingavorth    .  . 

200 

Moorfleld  Storey 

600 

H.  8.  Howe 

1,000 

Mrs.  Charles  Van  Bmnt     . 

100 

H.  H.  RnnneweU     .   .  . 

19,600 

James  C.  White 

695 

Amonnt  carried  forward  |1U,04».T9  »ie9,094.T9 

From  Waldo  E.  Boardman,  t50,  to  be  added  to  the  Dental 
School  Building  gifts. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $18,  towards  the  salary  of  an 
Assistant  in  the  Observatory. 
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From  Mtb.  Henry  Draper,  of  New  York,  an  additional  Mun 
of  $9,999.96,  to  be  expended  by  the  Director  of  the  Obfierra- 
tory  in  prosecutiDg  the  researches  id  the  photography  of  stellar 
spectra,  with  which  the  late  Dr.  Heary  Draper's  name  ia  hon- 
orably associated. 

From  W.  S.  Bigelow,  $300,  towtods  the  cost  of  publishing 
certain  lunar  photc^raphs. 

From  an  anonymous  giver,  $20,000,  to  be  used  as  Professor 
E.  C.  Piokeriag  may  suggest. 

From  the  Massachusetts  Socie^  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
its  fifth  annual  payment  of  $2,500,  "  to  be  espended  at  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  by  the  Director,  to  increase  the  knowledge 
of  Trees." 

From  Morris  K.  Jesup,  $2,800,  for  cases  for  the  collecdon 
of  North  American  woods,  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

From  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Robinson,  $15,000  additional, 
for  Nelson  Robinson  Jr.  Hall. 

From  Weatinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  and  The  Westing- 
house  Machine  Co.,  $1,335,  towards  the  cost  of  two  engines 
for  Pierce  Hall. 

From  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  $6,000  additional,  for  the  erection 
of  a  building  to  house  the  Semitic  collection,  and  for  its 
furnishing. 

From  the  &milly  of  John  Simpkins,  $5,000  additional,  for 
fitting  up  a  room  for  instruction  in  Mining  and  Engineering, 
and  $6,600  for  an  additional  room  in  the  Rotch  Building  for 
the  John  Simpkins  Laboratories. 

From  the  Committee  on  the  Regulation  of  Athletic  Sports, 
$41,610  in  cash,  and  securitieB  valued  at  $16,309.72,  for 
improvements  upon,  and  additions  to.  The  Soldier's  Field, 
to  be  made  by  said  Committee,  with  the  t^proval  of  the 
Corporation. 

From  Learned  Hand,  $1,000,  towards  the  cost  of  a  building 
and  its  appliances  and  accessories,  for  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

J^e  total  amount  of  these  gifts  for  immediate  use  it 
f  367,891.87,  as  is  aim  staUd  on  page  28  of  this  report. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  2d,  TVeosiirer. 

Boston,  October  16,  1902. 
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Cltneral  Statement  of  BeceipU  and  Diswraemenu 
for  the  year  ending 


Int«T«>t  on  tioUi,  moTtgKgei,  advances,  tc, 

Intereat  on  Policies  Maaa.  Hoapital  Life  Innirance  Co., 

Intereit  on  Ban^  Depoaita. 

DepoaitinCitrTruBCCa., tSB.U 

"         Ne*  England  Tniit  Co 61.48 

"          National  Union  Bank, E,SI2.oe 

"          Old  Boston  National  Bunk, 1,191.92 

»          Snffolk  National  Bank, G0.40 

Intereit  on  Public  Fnnds  (after  dedacting  tS,8T6.flT 
for  sinking  preminms) . 

United  States  4's, «I8^3.51 

HMSacbuBctts  3f  8  of  191S, I,lSfi.26 

"          "          "  1916,    .    .' 164.16 

1988 4-.9S 

a^of  BoctonSj' 360.00 

Interest  on  8aiidi7  Bonds  (after  dednctinK  (3,968.24 
for  •inking  preminDw). 

Adama  Express  Co.  4'i, (160.00 

American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  4'> 10,169.71 

"      Tel   and  Tel.  Co.  4'« 8,000.00 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd.  41's, 8,880XK) 

Broadway  Realty  Co.  6's, 10,08!.08 

Brookllne  Gat  Light  Co.  6's, 250.00 

Buffalo  aty  Gas  Co.  o'e 60.00 

Chicago  Ediaon  Co.  S'b, 4,709.60 

ChicagoJnnc.Railways&UnlonStockTardiCo.S'a,  14,979.86 

4'!,  4,000.00 

.    .   .  70.00 

.    .    .  691.62 

.    .   .  7,600.00 

.    .   .  1,270.83 

.    .   .  7,188.90 


The  Electric  Corporation  7's, 

Girard  Point  Stora^  Co.  3i's 

Metropolitan  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  e's, 

Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  H'l,  . 
New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  6'b,  .   .    .    . 

"  "  "  6'b 

St.  Louis  HalioDal  Slock  Yards  Co.  4't,    .    , 


2,800.00        83,6».K 


Interest  on  Railroad  Bonds  (after  deducting  (8,203.76 
for  sinking  premijiis). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  4's, (4,000.00 

"    <P.L.E.4W.V.»y»teiii)Bef.4'a,  900.00 

"    conv.  4's 2,772.20 

"               "    So.  Western  Si's, 8,600.00 

Bangor  k  Aroostook  G'l  (Van  Bnren  extension),  .  6,626.38 

"          Ref.  4'« 361.11 

Bnrlington  &  Mo.  RiTcr  in  Neb.  6'ti 17,939.96 

Central  yenuoDt4's, 1,740.00 

Amotmta  curied  forrad, 


•87,089.64  (172,141.91 
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of  tAe  TVeosurer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
July  31, 1902. 


Fud  to  ftcconnt  of  expenMB  in  tbe 

UniTerBity,  m  per  Table  1  (page  66). 

Salkrieg, $tl,400.8S 

Retiring  Altowuicei 14,147.00 

Sundry  paymenU  made  from  ipecial  Faadi,  .  6,631.38 

Otberezpenie 49,191,90 

Deficit  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

for  1901-08, 1,847.66 

Part  of  the  debt  of  the  School  of  Teleiinary 

Medidne, 10,391.11    1133,409.78 

OoU^e,  M  per  Table  II  (page  60) . 

Salaries  for  inatraction, $376,636.84 

Saodrr  aalariea, 14,100.00 

Repairi,  iniarance,  and  cleaning  on  College 

Bnildingi,  not  valued  in  Treatnrer't  booki,  51,880.11 

General  ezpenaeB, 67,749.79 

FellowBhipt, 30,96i;.e6 

Scholarihipt, 46,026.03 

Bihibitiont  and  expenseB  therefor, 28,313.87 

Prizes  and  dies, 3,185J4 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Masemn,  ....  10,368.64 

Qtb,j  Herbarium, 7,982.86 

Hetnenway  Gynmaainm, 8,941.04 

Jefibrson  Physical  Laboratory, 8,686.68 

AppletOQ  Chapel, 9,198.61 

Sommer  School 17,388.96 

Books,  from  special  Tnndi  and  gitu,    ....  8,408.86 
Apparatus   and   expense!  for  reiearch,  from 

special  Fonda  and  gifu, 6,808.08 

FnbllcatJon  expeniea,  from  special  Fund*  and 

gifts, 4,363.10 

Snndf)- payments  from  special  Funds  and  gifts,  16,331.47. 

Appropriations  for  collectiuna  and  laboratoriei,  36,488.47      723,796.70 

Ubrarj,  as  per  Table  III  (page  76) . 

Salaries, (16,700.00 

Services  and  wages, 18,156.73 

Books, 83,537.62 

Other  expenses, 10,.S19.B3        67,914.16 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV  (page  78). 


ScholarBbipa  and  Exhibitions, 3,197.69 

Ubrary  building  alteration*, 3,900.00 

Other  expenses, 10,394.94        39,169.30 

Amount  carried  fonraid, $968,279.69 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DUbursemenU 
for  the  year  endi»g 
INCOME  (contiimal). 

AmoDnM  brought forwunl $87,039.64    »17S,I4I.9I 

Intereit  on  RaJlToad  Bonda  (cotitiitutd] 

Cbicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  i't 120.00 

"               "                "         84's, 18,S09.2S 

Chicago  &  No.  W.,  Madiion  Extendon  7'8,  ....  G,810.09 

CUcsgo,  Rock  Island  t  Padflc  4' S,9S0.90 

CbiCBgoTeniiin»lTraiiifer4'i, 4,000.00 

EMtern  e'« 18,701.86 

Eaitern  iterliog  6>, S,7S4.t7 

Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  t  Memi^iii  7'i, 4,060.00 

IndiuiK,  Illinoii  &  Iowa  i% 4,000.00 

EMiMt  aty.  Fort  Scott  ft  Hemphit  6't, 9,178.98 

Kmims  &  Hiuoori  G'l, 2,700.00 

Long  Iiluid  4'b, 12,000.00 

HauachuKtta  Blectric  Co'i.  4i's, 4,600.00 

MetropoliUut  Weit  Side  Elevated  *'*, 8,686.66 

Hiimeapolii  Union  B'a,      .   .           4,866.68 

New  York  Centra)  &  Hudson  River  8i'B(L.S.  &  M.S. 

Coll.), 6,974.86 

New  York  Central  ft  H.  R.Bi'»  (M.C.  Coll.),    .   .  1,190.00 

New  York,  Ontario  ft  WeWem  4'» 7,884.18 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Nortbem  Joint  4'« 17,640.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  G'«, 2,880  J5 

PenniylvanU  Co.  3i'«. 1,760.00 

RntUnd  6' 669.88 

Bntland  Car  Tnut  41'», M1.8S 

St.  LooiB  ft  San  Franciico  Bef.  I'a, 1,676.00 

Second  Avenae  6'b, 4,606.86 

Tliird  Avenue  4' 8,969.80 

Union  Pacific  4'i 18,000.00      188,866.90 

Dividend*  on  Snndiy  Stocks. 

Adam)  BzpreM  Co., $160,00 

American  Light  ft  Traction  Co.,  prefen«d,  ....  48.00 

American  Surety  Co., 849.00 

Calumet  ft  HecU  Mining  Co., 76.00 

General  Electric  Co., 46.00 

IlUnou  ft  MlM.  Telegraph  Co 87.60 

New  York  Security  ft  Tnirt  Co,, 880.00 

The  Pollman  Co., 198.00 

Wettem  Union  Telegraph  Co. 167  JH)          l,tU.00 

Dlvidendi  on  Hanufactoring  Stocks. 

Amotkeag  Hauafactnring  Co.. 11,900.00 

Merrimack             "              "      661.00 

Pacific  Milli, 8,400.00         4,161.00 

Amoont  cairied  forward, $376,19)^8 
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of  the  TreoMTer  of  Harvard  CoUege, 
July  31, 1902. 

EXPENSES  («onfinu«0- 

Amount  brought  forwud, #968^70.89 

Lrw  Bohool,  ai  per  Tttble  V  (page  80) . 

SaluisB  for  innnictioB, 946,983.33 

8i;holarshipi, 4,660.00 

Other  ezp«D«ei, 28,31G.94        79,7*9.37 

Hedioal  Bobool,  u  per  Table  VI  (page  83). 

SaUriea  for  iHBtrnctioD, (101,741.66 

Feei  repaid  to  Initructoni, 4,9TG.C0 

yeUoiTBhipi, 3,766.00 

SchotanhipB  and  Exhibidoni, 4,687.93 

Priiei  and  expeoBet, 1G6.3S 

Warren  Anatomical  Mntenm, 669.60 

Books,  from  special  Fundi  and  gifti,    ....  1,171.83 
Siuklrj  payments   made   from  special  Fnnds 

and  gifts, 4,441.30 

Laboratory  appropriations 13,612.44 

Other  expenses,      80,958.46      164,074.86 

Hedioal  School  Undertaking,  as  per  Table  VI 

(page  86). 
R«al  estate,  Longwood  and  Hontiiigton  Are- 

naes  and  Francis  Street,  Boston, $632,774.98 

Beat  enate,  Hontington  Avenae,  Boston,    .   .     39,483.49 

Other  expenses S9S.B9 

«668,101.36 
Less  amount  trautferred  to  Medical  School,     -  888.99      663,713.37 

Dental  Sohool,  as  per  Table  VII  (page  87). 

Salaries  for  inBtrnction, 113,780.00 

Other  expenses,      18,116.28       36,898.23 

Knseum  of  ComparatiTe  ZoOl^y,  a«  per 

Table  VIII  (page  88). 
Paid  tiom  snndrj'  Funds  on  the  order  of  the 

Facol^, $37,718.70 

Stnrgls  Hooper  Fond,  salary  and  expenses,      6,066.37 
Scholarship, 888.34        83,113.81 

Peabody  Knienm  of  Amerioan  Arohae- 
ology  and  Ethnology,  a«  per  Table  TX 
(page  89). 
Peabody  Professor  Fund,  Feahody  Pro- 

feasor, $2,360.29 

Fellowships  and  Scholarstiip ],T7S.06 

Other  expenses,      6,786.49  9,870.88 

Amount  carried  forwaid, $1,928,696  J6 
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Cfeneral  Statement  of  ReoeipU  and  Digfniraememta 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (conriniwJ). 

Antouat  brought  forwud, tS76,19S^ 

DiTidendi  on  RMlroad  Stocks. 

Boston  i,  Lowell 13,880.00 

BortoQ  &  M^ne 9,ai9.0U 

Fitcfaborg,  preferred, 1,186.00 

Illinois  Centnl, 190.00 

Muhattui, SI.00 

Muuchiuetti  Electric  Co'i.,  preferred, 2,500.00 

New  Tork  Central  ft  Hodion  RlTer, 9,89S.60 

Northern  (N.  H.),      1,740.00 

Northern  Pacifle,  preferred *5.00 

Old  Colonj, 1,48G.00 

FeoiUflTaDia 11,104.50 

West  End  Street,  preferred S08.00 

West  Virginia  Central  &  ntubnrg 40.00       84,470.00 

DiTidends  on  Real  BsUte  Trust  Stock*. 

Boston  Real  EsUle  Trust, 1676.00 

Essex  Street  Trust, 8,000.00 

Paddock  BniWing  Trost, 3,686.7B         7,811.78 

Beal  Bitate  InTestmenla,  from  rents,  &c.,  net  receipta. 
Cambridge  (UniTersilj  Houses  andLands). 

Gross  receipts, $44,618.60 

LeiiTaie »4,1S3.33 

IninranL-e, 864.71 

Repurs,  improvements, 
care,  &c., 15,488.48    80,451.48  •a4,lSS.18 

Boston  (general  inTestments). 

Gross  receipts, $906,8S».e9 

Leaa  Taxes, ^2,548.71 

Insurance, 9,488.07 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care.  &c., S,S26.88 

Repaid  to  capital,  .   .    .       2,000.00    60,308.00  15S,S8«.69 

BofiSey  real  estale. 

Gross  receipts, $42,694.47 

LessTaxe $9,481.27 

Insurance,   S48.76 

Interest, 898J>6 

Repairs,  improvements, 

care.  &c 1,668.76 

Heat  and  power,     .    .   .       e,e!>5.10    18,917.44    23,677.08 

AmonnU  carried  forward,  .  .  .  «803,86e.»0   #117t8T4.S0 
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of  the  Treasurer  of  Sarvard  CoUege, 

July  31, 1902. 

EXPENSES  (MmiMMAO- 
Amonnt  brao^t  fonrud, $1,&98,6HJC 

Ob»eamtory,  m  per  Table  X  (page  90). 

Salariei, tlS.WO.OO 

Addition  to  flreproof  bnil^ng 8,376.87 

Otiier  expeaset,      40.5Se.6l        BT,766.»S 

Bnssey  InstltatUm,  at  per  Uble  XI  (page  91) . 

Salariea  for  innnictlon, (7,460.00 

New  gre«iibonte»  (part), T.BST.ST 

Other  expeiuei,      9.fi6fl.ia        S4,47S.89 

Arnold  Arboretom,  a«per  Table  XII  (page  99) . 

BaUriea, «S,500.00 

Cases  for  Jestnp  collection  of  Nortii  AmericaD 

woods i,eoo.oo 

Otfaer  expense*,     16.818.88       SS,116.98 

Sobool  of  Teterlnuy  Hedlolne,  as  per  Table 
XIII  (page  98). 

Sundry  expense*, $3,167.40 

Lewdefldt  for  1901-02  SMnmed  by  the  UniTersi^,  1,847.66             819.74 
AnnoUiei  from  tiie  following  Funds. 

Oharles  Wilder, 11,979.10 

Advancement  of  Attronomical  Science  (1901), .   .  2,088.05 

"             "             "              "            (1903),  .    .  150.00 

Anonymons, 100.00 

BnsBey  Tmtt, 4,000.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft S,162.5S 

Qumey, 1,000.00 

Professorship  of  Hygiene 2,000.00 

Alexander  W.  Thayer, 480.00      18,960.98 

Class  Fonda. 

Paid  the  Secretary  of  the  ClaBB  of  1S63, 149.00 

Sandry  paymenta  from  income. 

Gifts  for  Cnban  Teachen,  expenses, tS, 130.92 

'■        the  purchase  of  land  in  New  Hampshire,  9,799,06 

Jobn  W.  A  Belinda  It.  Bandall  Fund,  .  .  300.00 
Daniel  WUUaiaB  Fond,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Haspbee  Indians, 512.24 

Sarah    Wlnslow    Fund,   to  the    Minister  and 

Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Haas., 319.18 

Woodland  Sill  Fund,  taxes  and  legal  expenses 

on  account  of  Huddy  River  land, 964.81 

Calvin  and  Iinoy  Ellis  Fund,  taxea  and  plans,  .  91.68 

Calvin  and  Iilioy  Ellis  Aid  Fond,  taxes,    .    .    .  506.60 

Gift  for  the  Harrard  Union, 10,266.39 

Charles   Ii.  Hanoook  Fund,  taxes  on  Chelsea 

real  esWte, 88.27       17.716.95 

Amoont  carried  forward, $2,066,502.78 
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Chneral  Statement  of  Beceipta  and  DiaburwemeMt 
for  the  year  ending 
INCOME  (eonUHtud). 
Amonnti  broaght  fonrud,  ....  $808,865.90    if  17,874.80 
BmJ  EM4ta  luveitmenU  (eontmutd). 
SondiT  eaUte*  (ipecUl  lnTenmenta}. 

Gtom  recefpU, tfi^aOl.sa 

LeiiTuei, $1,S64.U 

Bepalrt, 608.85 

InmiTHice, 70.00 

AdTancea  rep^,    .   .   .  61.38 

Interest, 6.28       3,681.00       4,170.3S     a07,5S6.1S 

Receipto  from  Student*. 

Tuition  feet,  re^nUr  conrtM. 

Collie, »409,fie0.00 

DfvinUjr  School, 4,787.60 

Law  School 98,017.60 

HedioJ  School, »I,S8S.67 

Dental        "  11,690.00 

BoMej  iDttitatloQ, 8,256.00*618,988.67 

Tnilion  fee«.  Summer  connef. 

College. $18,687.83 

DiTinl^  School, 1,170.00 

Medical        '>        4,670.00     24,877.88 


College, 

•28,746.97 

Medical  Bcfaool, 

3,826.02 

1,776.28 

28,747  J7 

Examination  feei 

«e,47S.OO 

Condition 

488.00 

Degree  of  S.D.,  .... 

80.00 

Medical  School.    Condition,  .  .   . 

8S1.00 

Dental         "                "            ... 

99.00 

6,408.00 

CoUege, 

t6,0».00 

Medical  School 

4,080.00 

9,040.00 

Matricnlation  feei.  Medical  School,    . 

886.00 

Soomi  in  donnltoTlei. 

CoUege  bnildkngt, 

«»e,S21.84 

Let!     receipt*    from     rtndenU 

■eparately    entered    in    Dnl- 

venity    HoniM     and     Land* 

21,839.66 
$74,881.48 

DlTioi^  School  boildingt,    .   .    .   . 

2,970.00 

77,861.48 

Amoonta  canied  forward, $760,143.75   $fia5,410.7> 
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e/  the  Trtaaurer  of  Harvard  CoQege, 
July  31,  1902. 

BXFBNSBB  (eontiittud). 

Amoont  brought  tonrMd, $2,066,001.78 

ConMraeiion  Fnndi. 

Brighton  Manh  Veaee, $100.00 

Fieroe  Hall lie,6U.80 

nelson  Bobiiuoit  Jr.  HaU, ST,461.SS 

Semitic  Building 84,S83.0S 

John  Simpkins  Hall 3,648.S0 

StUlmsn  loflrmarjr. S4,lSa.86 

Unlveni^  Huenin, 10,aOS.6I      SO9,O0«.4O 

Total  amount  of  expeniei $3,874,609.18 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS. 


$100,000  BammoK  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Codt.  Deb.  i'a  of 

1911  (30*),    . $80,000.00 

100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  (PilUborg,  Lake  Erie 

t  Weit  Vii^la  System)  Ref.  4'a  of  1941,  .     99,S60.00 
ias,000  Bangor  &  Arooftook  R.  R.  Con*.  Ref.  M.  4't 

of  1961, 118,760.00 

9,000  Chicago,  BdH.  k  Qnlncy  R.  R.  8Vi  of  1949,  .       1,990.00 
100,000  Eanaaa  City,  Fort  ScoU  t  Memphis  Cons.  M. 

6'«ofI928 lS4,910sDO 

100,000  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Ezlenrion  M . 

4's  of  1938 97,000.00 

100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  lit  M. 

CoU.  Tr.  4i'i  of  1988, '.....    101,000.00 

100,000  Municipal  Qb<  and  Electric  Co.  of  Rochester, 

N.Y.,  IitH.  4i'iot  1942, 100,000.00 

$4S,60O  Northern  Faciflc-Oreat  Horthem  Joint  4% 
Bond!  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  t  Q.  Collateral)  of 
1981,  received  in  exchange  for  1716  •faar«* 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qnincj  R.  R.  at  their 

book  Talnation, 164,910.98 

100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  Cona.  IM  M.  E'l  of 

1946, 118,666.00 

100,000  PennaylTania  Company  S^'f  of  1916,    ....     97,876.00 
46,600  Pennsylvania  B.  R.  Conv.  8)'*  of  1918  (60%), 

■abtcription  at  par, 88,860.00 

100,000  Rutland  R.R.  Car  Tnut41'>  of  190S 100,810.00 

100,000  St.  LoniB  k  San  Fran.  B.R.  Ref.  M.  4't  of  1961,     97,186.00 
100,000  St.  Loni*  National  Stock  Tardi  Co.  4't  of  1980,     99,600.00 

63  right*  FenniylvaniaS.S., 88.00 

1,000  ihareB         "  "  74,987.60 

1,089     >'     Paddock  Building  Trust  (86%),   .  .  .     88,116.00 

AmonnU  carried  forward,  .  .   .  $1,488,081.42$8,S74,W9.18 
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General  Statement  of  BeoeipU  a>^  Diaburaemtidt 
for  the  year  endtitg 
INCOME  (eoniinKed). 
AmonnU  broi^ht  tonrard,  ....  9T60,14S.TS    «e2fi,410.n 


Beceipta  from  StndeoU  ^eontmKtd). 
Library  Bnei. 

College 

Divinity  School, 

Dental        •>  


.7* 


Ute  of  lockera,  BemeDway  Oymnadniii 

"       micToacopei,  Medical  School, 

Summer  Camp,  eDgioeeriiig, 

"         School  excnnioD*, 

Sondries. 

William  Pennoyer  Annuity, 

Asa  Gtst'b  copyri^ta, 

Matthews  ScholarsMpa  (j  net  renla  of  Hall),  . 

Tmateet  of  Edward  Hopklna 

Tniitee  of  O.  I..  Hancock  real  eitate,    .... 
Sale  of  graiB,  wood,  old  material,  Ac., 

"        old  examination  paperi, 

"        tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .... 

*'        ticbeta  to  Divinity  School  Alnmni  Dinner,  . 

"  books,  pamphlcll,  catalognei,  &c.,  .  .  .  . 
Board  of  horeeB,  cattle,  tbc.,  at  Buaaey  Inatitntion, 
Use  of  illatcradona  In  Asa  QTay*fl  booka,  .    .    . 

"      Library  by  reitdent  gradnatei  and  othen,    . 

"      Gymnasinm  by  g^x^nUei  and  other*,    .   .    . 

"  Building  (not  Univ.  HooteB  and  Landi),  . 
Fee*  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School, 

"   from  Veterinary  Hos|ntal  and  forge,  .... 

Taxei  on  Harvard  Union  repaid, 

Iniurance  premiame  on  Memorial  Hall  repaid,   .   . 
Damage  to  gran  land,  Bniaey  loititntlou,   .... 

FaitDrage  at  Snmmer  Camp 

Sundry  Gifta  for  immediate  nae  (seepage  18),    .    .   . 
Total  unoant  of  income, 


RECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME. 

alFTS   FOK  CAPITAL   ACCO mn. 

Arnold  Ai'boretmn  Fnnd  (additional), $44,760.00 

Bowdoin  Prise  Fnnd  for  Diiiertations  (additional),  .  15,000.00 

ClaM  Sabacription  Fnnd  (additional), 147.60 

T.  Jefibrson  Ooolidge  Fund  for  Reiearch  in  PhyiicB,   67,600.00 

Robert  Heniy  Eddr  Fond  (additional),     ....  11,600.00 

Fond  for  die  Advancement  of  Aitron.  Science  (1902),  20,064.91 

Fund  for  Scholanhip  of  the  Class  of  1841  (additional),  1,000.00 


S06.49 
6,660.00 
1,417.00 
S,666.E0 

5.00      771,0e«.« 

$128.00 
I,01S.61 
5,166.37 

186.47 
1,067.74 
6,046.64 

400.88 

718.00 

67.00 

4,104.61 

6,496.46 

200.00 
86.00 

109.61 
5,360.00 
3,836.45 

343.24 
3,380.00 

990.81 

187.66 
80.00       S9,796J» 


A monnta  carried  forward $149,962.41  $1,804,184.61 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


oflhB  Tremarer  of  Harvard  College, 
Jvly  31, 1902. 

INVESTMENTS  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  {amUHutd). 

M  bTDUght  forward,  .   .  $l,488,031.4it2,»74,509.18 
[,  nrvBiTMBiTTi  (tottiinued) , 
1,000  ihwea  Fon  Offlse  Sqoue  Building  Trnit,   .    .   lOS.OOO.OO 
SaS      <■      New  York  Centnl  &  Hndion  River  R.R.,    38,135.00 
4,000  rigbU  to  inbwribe  at  pw  to  1,000  shtrei  of 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  Stock, 66,407.36 

iDTsMed  in  notei  during  the  year, 646,000.00 

Aocmed  IniereBt  and  eipeniei  on  bondt  sod   note* 

bought, 10,086.90 

Advance!  to  Harvard  Dining  AmocIbIjoii, 86,302.08 

"  Bandall  Hall  ABMcIaUon 1,471.00 

■■  Sundry  balance! S7.00 

Baring  Bro*.  &  Co.  in  acconnt U11.T6 

LeHezpenws 1.10  910..'I7  3,396,651.17 


Frioe  Oreenleaf  Fund. 

$83,200  Northern   Fadflc-Oreat   Northern   Joint  4% 

Bond!  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  &Q.C0II.)  of  1931, 

received  in  exchange  for  161  (barei  Chlca^, 

BorUngton  &  Qnincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book 

TBlnadon, (30,188.66 

T,S00  PenDBjlvania  B.  R.  Conv.  Si't  of  1913  (50%), 

nibacription  at  par, 3,750.00 

3  iharei  New  York  Central  &  Hodcon  River R.R.,  876.00 

600      "      Fenneylvania  R.R., 44,687,50 

100      "      Paddock  Building  Tnut  (36%),     .   .   .       8,600.00 
$50,000  Nol«  of  Matuchaaetta  Cotton  MUlB,     ....     60,000.00      133,401.05 

Oalvin  EUia  Fnnd. 
»40,000  Northern  Fadac-Oreat  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonda  (C.  B. 
t  Q.  Coll.)  of  1931,  received  in  exchange  for  300  aharcs 
Chicago,  Bnrl.  A  Qnincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book  valuation,        36,686.00 

Frofeaaoiahip  of  Hy^ene  Fnnd. 
916,000  Northern  Fadflc-Great  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonda  (C.  B. 
&  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921,  received  in  exchange  for  80  aharea 
Chicago,  Bnrl.  ft  Qnincy  R.  R.,  at  their  book  valuation,        15,681 .86 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  Fnnd. 

>S,DOa  MauachuHtta  H't  of  January,  1938 8,880.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,809,058.96 


D.gitize<)byG00glc 


30 

Cenerol  Statement  of  Receipts  and  ZHsbuneiMib 
for  the  year  ending 

BBCEIPT8   EXCLUSIVE   OF   INCOME  (ctrnMoued). 

Amonnta  brought  forward,  .  .  .•149,96S.«1$1,804,I84^ 

QIFTI    FOB    CAPITAI.    ACOOCHT  (eOtUinVti). 

John  AppletOQ  Haven  Bcholuvhip  Fond,      .   .    .     10,000.00 
George    Hlgglnson    Profei«or»hip  of   Fhfiiologj 

Fluid, 100,000.00 

Jaokflon   Frofeiaonhip   of   Clinic&l   Hudlclne  Fund 

(■ddidond) 12,600.00 

O.  Ii.  Jones  ScbolAnhip  Fnod, 80,000.00 

Iiowell  Fnnd  for  a  Batuic  Garden  (additional),     .   .  S5  00 

OharlsB  Eliot  Korton  Fellowihip  Fund,    ....  14,100.00 

Henrr  L.  Fierce  Residaar;  Bequest  (additional),  8,000.00 

John  D.  BookefeUer  Gift, 808,768.17 

Scholarehip  of  the  Cluifl  of  1877  Fnnd, 6,000.00 

SchoolofComparatiTe  Medicine  Fnnd  (additional),  .   .  1,000.00 

David  Bears  Fund  for  Instmctiou  in  Nenrology,  .   .  36,000.00 
Bhattuok    ProfeBio»lup  of    Pathological    Anatomj 

Fund  (additional), 13,600.00 

Henry  VUlard  Fund, G0,000.00 

Biuan  Cornelia  Warren  Fund, 6,000.00     737,843.58 


•6<,000  Walter  Baker  k  Co.  Umited  H'a  at  1903, 

called  and  paid  off  at  par, t<16,000.00 

100,000  Bangor  k  Aroostook  R.  R.  (Van  Bnren  Exten- 
sion) Ist  M.  S'i  of  1948 117,116.00 

89,800  Bnrl.  &  Mo.  Biver  (Neb.)  R.  B.  non.  ex.  6% 

called  and  paid  off  at  par 89,800.00 

200,000  Chicago,  Burl,  k  Qnlncf  R.  R.  Sfs  of  1949,  .   304,718.76 

20,000  Eastern  R.  R.  lit  M.  e's  of  1906 23,482.00 

10,000  Fort  Scott,  South  Eastern  t  Memphis  R.  R. 

1st  M.  7's,  caUed  and  paid  off  at  106,   .    .   .      10,500.00 
100,000  MatropoUtan  West  Bide  Elevated  R.  R.  1st  M. 

4'«of  1988, 101,000.00 

GOO  Northern  PadSc-Oreat   Northern  JtAot  4% 

Scrip  (0.  B.  &Q.  Coll.), S86.00 

'1718sharei  Chicago,  BnrlingtoD  i  Quin<7  R.R. 
exchanged  at  tbeir  bo(A  TaluatioD  for 
fS43,6O0  Northern  PadSc-Great  Northern 
Joint  4%  Bonds  and  Scrip  (C.  B.  k  Q.  Coll.) 

of  July,  1921 ie4,910.9S 

808  shares  N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  Biver  B.R.,   129,260.13 

lie      •<       Barristers  Hall  Trust, 13,302.70 

104      "      Paddock  Building  Trust  (6u%  paid),   .       7,377.92 

Amoonta  carried  forward, $886,963.4292,682,030^0 
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31  • 

of  the  Treasurer  of  Sarvard  College, 
July  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SXTNDRY   PAYMENTS  (^tontinued) . 

Amoont  brought  fonrud, M.S09,068.SS 

iPEciAL  iNTsariiBiiTS  (coniinunl). 

UolverM^  Houtei  uid  I/andi. 

Enue  So.  16  Modicon  St.,  Cunbridge,    .  .     I2,987.TS 

Tuei  adjuitcd, 13.36 

Legal  ezpeiuei  thereon, 93.00   $3,098.00 

Parcel  of  Land  eut  of  Randall  Hall  lot, 

Klrkland  St.,  Cambridge, $9,800.00 

Legal  ezpeiuei  thereon, 1ST.5S     S,S3T.6B         S,419.BC 

Propert)'  received  (or  the  Fnnd  for  the  AdT»ncement 
of  AitroDomical  Science  (1903). 
$6,000  Northern    Faciflc-Orest   Northern   Joint  4%  * 

Bondi  (C.B.4Q.  Coll.)  of  1931 W,800.00 

5  ihares  Pitchborg  R.  R.  preferred, 736.16 

18       "      Old  Colony  R.R 8,628.76 

16      "     Calomet  Jb  HecU  Mining  Co 9,000.00 

$3,000  Mortgage  Note,  dne  July  1,  1905, 8,000.00        20,064.91 

Property  recelred  for  Improvementa  and  Additloni  to 
Tbe  Soldier's  Field. 

$6,000  City  of  Omaha  4' $6,300.00 

8,000  West  End  Street  R^lvay  6'i 8,083.88 

8,000  IllinoU  Steel  Co.  S'b, 3,087.60        16,309.72 

Property  received  for  the  T.  Vefibraon   Coolldge 
Fnnd  for  Retearch  in  Fbyitici. 
623  iharea  Maiaachnietti  Electric  Companies,  preferred,    .   .         67,600.00 
Property  receivfd  for  tbe    Charlefl  Ellot  Horton 
Fellowship  Fnnd. 
$15,000  Northern  Facilic-Great  Northern  Joint  4%  Bonds  (C.  B. 

&  Q.  Coll.)  of  1921 14,100.00 

Special  deposit  repaid 818.80 


Amoant  carTled  forward, $4,938,760.63 
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General  StatetneTU  of  Receipts  and  Di^ur»ement$ 
for  the  year  ending 
BECBIPTS  EXCLU8ITE  OF  INCOME  (teiainutd). 

Amonnta  brought  forward,  .   .   .  tSGG. 958.4298,532.030^0 

SAI.B8,    ETC.,   OBITBRAI.  UrTBSTMBIITS  (eottUnved)  ■ 

RerersloD  of  Land  and  Bnildiogt,  comer  of 

Court  and  Bnttle  Streeta,  BoMon,  .   .   .  UOO.OOO.OO 
Less  bToker'i  comminion  aod   legal 

ezpeniea 3,168.76   896,831.85 

NotM  paid  dwciog  the  year, 800,000.00  l,962,;83.eT 


Sale  of  InvettmenU  of  Price  GreenloBf  Fnai. 

»B,000  Chicago,  Bnrl.  &  Quincy  R.  B.  Si'a  of  1949,  .  «,990.00 
200  Northem  Paciflc-Grest    Northern  Joint  4% 

Scrip  (C.B.  4  Q.  Coll.), 195.00 

161  Bharea  Chlcapi,  Barllngton  Jb  Quinc;  R.  R. 
exchanged  at  their  hook  raluatioD  for 
$88,200  Northern  Paciflc-Oreat  Northern 
Joint  4%  Bonda  and  Scrip  (C,  B.  &Q.  Coll.) 

of  July,  1981 80,188.55 

800  rigbta  Rutland  R.  R.,  preferred, 6,400.00 

SOOaharei            ■'                    "             91,184.00      119,957.53 

Sale  of  iDTCitmenta  of  David  Ames  Wells  Fnttd. 

•4,000  Adaina  EzpreM  Co.  Deb.  4'»  of  1948,   ....  94,176.00 

8,000  Bnltalo  City  Gaa  Co.  lat  H.  6'a  of  1947,  ,   .   .  1,688,60 

60  tharea  aeveland  &  l>ittahni7  R.  R 4,796.S7 

20  "      Illinoii  Central  R.  R., 3,982.10 

17      >'      Manhattan  R'y 3,873.41 

16     "     Northern  I'adflc  R'y,  preferred,    ...  .  1,500.00 

21  "      FennayWanU  R.  R., 1,58135 

40      ■'      fittibarg,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chieago  R'y,  7,724.80 

20      '■      Weet  Virginia  Central  &  Pittabn^  R'y,  1,700.00 

88      "      The  IMlman  Co 7,779.09 

40      "      Adaini  EzpreiB  Co., 8,154.30 

25      "      niinoii  &  Mill.  Telegraph  Co 973.18 

35     "     Northwestern          "           "      .   .  .   .  1,616.92 

60      "      Weatem  Union       "             '■....  4,605.36 

8      "      General  Electric  Co 2,596.84 

8      "      Buffalo  Cily  Gaa  Co., 86.84 

4     "     Ameiican  Light  &  Traction  Co.,    .  .   .  138.»> 

16      "                "                "                "          pref.,  1,445.68 

88      "      American  Snrety  Co 7,048.97 

10      "      Morton  Trust  Co., 10,494.80 

10      "      New  York  Security  t  Tmat  Co.,   .   .   .  13,714.80 

1  ahare  New  York  Evening  Post  Pnbliihing  Co.,  199.73 

20  righu  IlliDOla  Central  R.  R.,  .......  .  144.00 

31     "     PeimaylraniaR.  R., 9.00       87,257-15 

Amonnt  carried  forward, $4,708,038.97 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


of  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  OoUege, 
Jvly  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS   AND   SUNDRY   PAYMENTS  (eoniinuti). 

Amount  brought  forwud, (4,989,760.61 


Amount  carried  forwud, (4,9sa,T6D.R3 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DistntraenfntM 
for  the  year  endhig 
BECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (eonUnuaf). 

Amount  broagbt  fonrud, M,T02,018JT 

Bale  of  inveitmenCa  of  AdTancement  of  AtDonomlctd 
Sdence  Fnnd  of  1901. 
SO  ibares    Masiachngetti    Electric    CompanieB, 

preferred, $8,781.90 

10  ihiTM  New  York,  NewHaven  4  HBTtford  K.  R.      2,164.80 

20      ■>      Weat  End  Street  Bailwar. 1,934.30  6,8n.£0 

Sale  of  in*etlmeata  of  AdTancement  of  Astronomical 
Science  Fund  of  1903. 

E  iharei  Fitchbarg  R.  R.,  preferred $T36.1S 

12      "      Old  Colony  B.  R., a,B28.T8  S.JM.Sl 

Sale  of  inTeatment  of  Calvin  Ellia  Fund. 

200  ihareB  Chicago,  Borl.  &  Qnincy  R.  R.  exchaDged  at  their 
book  Taloation  for  $40,000  NpTthem  Paciftc-Oreat 
Northern  Joint  4%  Bondi  (C.  B.  A,  Q.  CoU.)  of  July, 

1921, S«,6W.OO 

Sale  of  iuTeBtment  of  the  Profeaaoriliip  of  Hygiene  Fand. 

80  abarei  Chicago,  Burl.  &  Qnincj  R.  R.  exchanged  at  their 
book  valuation  for  $16,000  Northern  Paciflc-QMat 
Northern  Joint  4%  Booda  (C.  B.  i  Q.  Coll.)  of  Jnly, 

1921 lS,e81.8S 

Sale  of  inreitmenta  of  the  Gift  for  Improvements  aad 
AddltionB  to  The  Soldier's  Field. 

15,000  City  of  Omaha  4'i, 95,200.00 

8,000  Weit  End  Street  Kulvay  Co.  S'a 8,082.S3 

8,000  IlUnoli  Steel  Co.  S'l, 8,027.60        16,808.72 

Note  held  for  James  Barr  Ames  I'rize  Fond,  pdd  in  part,  .  .  100.00 


Harranl  Dining  Asaociatioo,  to  rednce  debt,  ....  $1,500.00 

HnTn^ftll  Hall  AiBix^tion,  to  rednce  debt, 600.00 

Hayvrard  Estate,  repaid  to  capital 1,000.00 

Premiums  on  Bonds,  repaid  in  part, 14,088.67 

Advances  for  accmed  interest  and  ezpeniea  on  bonds 

and  notes,  repaid, 9,078.01 

Advances  to  School  of  Veterinai?  Medicine,  repud  in 

part ■   ■  ■  10,291.11 

Advances  to  Calvm  and  IiUO;  Ellis  real  estate, 

repaid  in  part, ()2.2S 

Advances  to  Botoh  Laboratory,  repaid  in  part,    .   .   .  BT.SS 

Loans  to  Stadents,  repaid, 1,588.16 

Sundry  repayments, 8,407.85        42,598.15 

Amount  carried  forward, $4,818,439.70 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


o/tfte  TVftwttrer  of  Harvard  CoUegt, 
Jvly  31,  1902. 

INVESTMENTS  AND  BUNDBY  PAYMENTS  (continu*d). 

Amoont  brDBglit  forward, $4,923,760.68 


Amonnt  CMTied  forward, . 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


General  St<U«metU  of  Beceipt«  and  Didntnemniit 
for  the  year  mdn^ 
BECEIPTS   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INCOME  (eonUMud). 

Amonut  brought  forward, $4,81S,4S9.70 


Botut's  Siutdi;  Aceonnti. 
Re«elpti  daring  the  jenr. 

On  account  of  Harvard  Dining  AiiocUtioii,  .tlM.IST.H 

„            Rwi'lftn  Hall  AModaHon,  .    .  91,847.76 

On  3undi7  acooDnu, 310,819.19      49e,3«4.19 

Balance,  August  1,  1901. 

Ca«h  in  Suffolk  National  Bank (S8,l«0.e6 

••      NaUonal  Union  Bank, 186,570.67 

"      New  England  Tnut  Co 3,218.89 

"      hands  of  Cfaarle*  F.  Maaon,  Bnnar, .   .  .  89,035.71 

Term  BUI«  dne  in  Oc-tober,  1901, 286,731.08 

"           overdut^ fl,065J8      490.111.68 

Total $5,801,905.87 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


of  the  Treciaurer  of  Harvard  College, 
J%dy31,1902. 

mVESTMENTB  AND   SUNDRY  PAYMENTS  (jxmtinvti). 

Amonnt  brought  tanraxA, (4,923,760.68 


Boraw'B  Sundry  AcconuU. 
FayiDeDta  during  the  jear. 

On  KccoDDt  of  Hsrrard  Dining  AModstion,  .  SS00,M0.9S 

•■'         RandaU  H«ll  A(toci»tion,    .  .  93,447.13 

Od  nindi?  ■ccoddU, 212,471.77      C06,769.eS 

BkUnce,  JnlySl,  1902. 

Cuh  in  Old  Boiton  Nfttioiul  Buk t96,lt4.fi7 

"      Nktiona)  Union  Bonk, 11,693.73 

"      Ci^TmatCo., 1,066.0! 

•<      handi  of  Charles  F.  Mosan,  BnriftT,  .    .   .  16,975.62 

Term  BllU  dne  in  October,  1903, 23^,881.33 

overdne 7,765.25      372,886.4! 

ToUl, $6,801,906.87 


D.gitize<)byG00glc 


The  foltotoing  AcoouM  e^ibits  the  State  of  the  Property,  as 
entered  upon  the  Treaavrer'a  Books,  Jvly  31,  1902. 

B«pu«te  InTestmenU,  sa  lUtfid  in  detul  on  ptgea  S, 
4,  6  utd  6  of  thli  report,  consiiting  of 

Railroad  Bond«, 9S18,a3T.9S 

Bondrr  Bondi, S61,9ST.7S 

lUlroBd  Stocks 819,767 .Off 

Sundry  Btockl, 40,254.16 

UniTenlt]'  Hoosei  uid  Landf, £06,740.89 

BoMey  IU>1  Bttmte, 893,710.18 

Other  Real  Bilate, I06,80SJ0 

HMnchDMtti  Cotton  Milli'  Note, 60,000.00 

Svndrie 81,8e9.U 

Ciih  in  Ci^y  Tmit  Co. 1,058.08 

"      Old  BoMon  Nidonal  Bank, S90.00  $S,lI8,CU.n 

And  '^Oeneral  Investmenta," m  follows:  — 
Hortgsgef  and  Motei. 

HortKBgei, 1983,000.00 

Boott  Cotton  Milk'  Note, 100,000.00 

CocliecoHannfactnringCo.'iNot«(, 160,000.00 

Bfancheiter  Cotton  Mills' Note, 60,000X10 

Hassachnsetts  Cotton  Mills'  Note, 60,000.00 

HerchanM  &  Minert  Transportation  Co.'s  Notei,  46,000.00 

Merrimack  ManufacttuiDKCo.'tNotet, 100,000.00        7a8,O00X)0 

•United  Sutea  Bonds. 

400,000  United  States  4'i  of  19S6 4<S,S49J* 

Bailroad  Bonds. 

$100,000  Baltimore  A  Ohio  4-s  of  1946 •»6,8>e.00 

100,000  BaltlmDre&01iioConT.Deb.4's  of  1911,  100,710.60 
100,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (8.  W.  DiTirion)  IM 

M.  8t'i  of  1985, 89,760.00 

100,000  Baltimore  *  Ohio  (Pittsburg,  Lake  Brie 

k  West  Virginia  System)  Bef.  M.  4'b 

of  1941,      99,160.00 

1SS,000  Bangor  t  Aroostook  Cons.  Ref .  M.  4's  of 

I9fll, 118,760.00 

S90,400Bnrl.ftMo.R.tnNebr.nonei.  6's,  .  .  196,483.18 
446,000  Chic,  Burl.  tQnincj  Si's  of  1949,  .  .  469,911.09 
100,000  Chic.  *  No.  W.  (Madison  Extension) 

Ist  M.  T's  of  I91I, 116,109.11 

100,000  Chicago,  Bock  Island  \  FadAc  4's  of 

19S8, 106,763.98 

AmonnU  carried  forrard,   .   .   .  «l,483,4eo.96  «8,S06,608.U 

■  ThCM  8400,000  or  United  BCUci  I't  oC  ItU  bin,  from  D«e.  3^  IBM,  befB  Iviit  u  tht 
Nuloul  BhkwniDl  Buk,  vMcb  v^ji  to  the  College,  for  the  oh,  IdEsrK  U  tbr  ntc  nf  twa  pw 
otnt.  ■  jt}a,  in  addition  to  the  iDUnat  ot  Ibai  per  cf  nc  »«inid  br  Ih>  buk  fkvm  Uw  boodi, 
tbnsniakliigthflliKXHiiBoftlie  Colle^from  thsbondieqtul  t4iIxporecBt.upant)holrparT>lat. 
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Amonnti  brought  forward,  .    .   .  «l,4A3,4fi0.96  «S,80e,808.1S 
Railroad  Bonds  (eonUniud). 
•100,000  Chicago  Tenninal  Tniufer  in  M.  *'a 

of  1947 9S,772J(0 

333,000  BaiteTD,  lit  M.  6's  of  IMfi, 238,402.08 

£19,600       "  "         "    Sterling  of  190G,      9S,B88.«) 

t«0,000  Fort  Scott,  So.  E.  &  M«m.  Ist  H.  7'i,  .  S9,108.69 
100,000  Indiana,  III.  &  Iowa  IM  M.  fa  of  19fi0,  96,500.00 
100,000  Kaniat  City,  Fort    Scott  &    Memphis 

Cons.  M.  G'l  of  19E8, 124,469.44 

800,000  Long  ItlandUDifledM.  4'i  of  1949,  .  .  863,257.60 
100,000  Maiiachniptta  Electric  Companies  41% 

Gold  Coupon  Note*  of  I90B 98,000.00 

100,000  Hetrop.  Weit  Side  Blerated  4'i  of  1938,  91,746.26 
100,000  "  "  »  Bit.  M.  4'i 

of  1988, 97,000.00 

100,000  Minoeapolis  Union  IffH.  6'«  of  1922,  .  108,868.82 
200,000  New  York  Central  A,  H.  R.  <L.  8.  ft 

H.  8.  Coll.)  Sfiof  199S 303,414.40 

300,000  New  York,  Ontario  A  Wettera  Bef.  M. 

4'aofl992, 310,438.06 

848,000  northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  Joint 

4-a(C.  B.  IQ.  Coll.)  of  1931,     .   .   .    164,836.92 
100,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Coni.  In  M.  B'i  of 

1946, 118,846.60 

100,000  PenniyWani*  Co.  Si'a  of  1916 OT.876.00 

46,600  PennijlTania  Conr.  8i's  of  191S  (S0% 

paid), 38,278.00 

100,000  Rutland  Car  Trnn  41'i  of  1906,  ....  100,810.00 
100,000  Bt.  Lonii  t  San  Franciico  Ref.  M.  4'b 

ofl9BI, 97,125.00 

100,000  Second  Are.  (N.  Y.)  Coo.  M.  fi'i  of  1948,  118,168.04 
100,000  Third  Avenue  (N.  T.)  lit  Coniol.  M. 

4'*  of  2000, 108,919.60 

400,000UnionPaciflclnH.&L.  0.  4'aof  1947,    868,114.76    4,44£,M4.86 
SnDdi7  Boodi. 
•200,000  American  BeU  Tel.  Co.  4't  of  1908,  .  .  $208,049.98 
200,000  Ameiican  Tel.  *  Tel.  Co.  4'b  of  1929,  .    196,000.00 
1SB,000  Walter  Baiter  A,  Co.  Ltd.  4i'a  of  1903,  .    138,000.00 
146,000  Broadwa;  RealQr  Co.  Purchase  money 

in  M.  6'l  of  1936, 156,851.77 

100,000  Chicago  SAivm  Co.  in  M.  S'a  of  1926,  .  106,969.60 
250,000  Chicago  Junction  Railwaji  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  Coll.  Trust  e's  of  1915,  .    250,261.90 
100,000  Chicago  Junction  Railways  and  Union 

Stock  Yards  4'«  of  1940 98,500.00 

100,000  Hetrop.Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  IstM.S'sof  1918,  99,600.00 
100,000  Montreal  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Co.  lit 

M.  Coll.  Tr.  4i'«  of  1982, 100,983.33 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $1,340,116.68  •7,764,853.(8 
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AmoantB  brought  forwaid,  .   .   .  $1,340,116.56  t7,764^i.(« 
Sondi?  Bonds  (continued). 
$100,000  Mnnicipal  Giu  t  Electric  Co.  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  lat  M.  4i'«  of  194S,    .   .  .    100,000.00 
100,000  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  6"*  of  1906,    101 ,187.48 
100,000  "  "  "  B'iofiaie,    118,176.46 

100,000  St.  Lonii  National  Stock  Yardi  Co.  4't 

of  I9S0 99,600.00     1,76S,9S0.S1 

lUilrowl  Stock  a. 

1725  shareaN.Y.  Central  &  Hud.  Krer  R.  R.,  .$183,861.37 

3667      "      PennsjlTania  R.  B., 844,087,5*        877,8».8I 

Manufacturing  and  Telephone  Stocki. 

IS  ibares  Amoekei^  Manufacturing  Co.,  .   .  .  $S,6M.OO 

187     "     Merrimack           "              "...  18,700.00 

14      "      Pacific  Mill 16,668.39 

4000  righu  American  Tel.  1  Tel.  Co., 66,407.16          94,429.64 

Real  Estate  Trust  Stocks. 

1000  shares  Essex  Street  Trust $100,000.00 

1000     "      Barristers  Hall  Trust, SS,766.00  . 

1089      •'      Paddock  Building  Trust, 104,363.78 

1000      "      Post  Office  Square  Building  Trust,    .    103,000.00        400,189.71 

lUal  Estate. 

Adanu  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .   .    .  $85O,O00AM> 

Amorj  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,    ....  166,616.81 

Eitate,  HBymarket  Square,  Boston 68,918.31 

Oerrish  Block,   Blackstone   and   North  Street*, 

Boston 192,876.76 

Ottj  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  ....  834,381.77 

Hafward  Estate,  Wathington  Street,  Boston,  .   .  676,381.88 

Lowell  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .    .   .  464,368.91 

Toimsend  Estate,  Havkins  Street,  Boston,  .    .   .  44,669.49 

Webb  Estate,  Washington  Street,  Boston,    .   .   .  164,604.79     S,Tfil,64I.9i 

Smtdries. 

Adrances  to  Bosser  Trust, $29,786J>1 

Medical  School  Undertaking.     .   .    .  479,688.60 

"            Observstory, 8,921.86 

"            School  of  VeterinBT}r  Medicine,    .   .  14,114.90 
"           Feabody  Mosenm   of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnol<^j,  .  .  2,278.60 

"            Botanic  Department, 6,807.86 

"            Harrard  Dining  Association,     .   .  46,824.69 

"            Bandall  Hall  Association,  ....  34,808.87 

"          Oalvin  and  Lucy  SUiS'^^^"'*^'  ^^-^^ 
"            Classical  PnbUcatlon   Pnnd  of   the 

Class  of  1866, 963.91 

"            Sundry  Acconnu,      129.16 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .  $608,676.S0$IS,183,S84.09 
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Amonnla  broDgfat  forward,    .   .   .  <608,67S.20|lS,18a,834.(W 
Bnndriea  (eonHnued). 

Baring  BrothcTE  &  Co., 3,8SS.16 

Term  bUU  due  in  October,  11H)2 338,681.98 

OTerdue, 7,766.!6        858,814.84 

Cub  in  Old  BotloD  Kationia  Bulk, $9S,114.67 

"        National  Union  Bank, 10,602.78 

"        haitdi  of  Charles  F.  Maton,  Boraar,    .   .    .      16,9TG.63        138,992.92 
Total, »14,1I4,M1.86 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


l%e  foregoing  Property  repretetUa  the  following  Funds  and 
Btdaruieg,'  aitd  is  anaweralie  for  the  same. 


ABC.  1.  ISJl- 


UHIVBRSITT  FUKDS. 


Ftli>d|Ml.  Joly  W.  MM. 


#4,9fi0.00  Andrew  BlgelOW  (1898),   ....  94,950.00 
9S,G00.00  Robert  C.  BiUiiisa  (1900)  (appro- 
priMed  in  190S  to  the  Hedic^l  School 

Undertiking),   .   .  '. 

S,000.00  Stanton  Blake  (IS99) 6,000.00 

t,7Ti.sS  Charlotte  7.  Blanoliard(lB9l),.  4,77l.ss 

6,sso.oo  Samuel  D.  Bradford  (leee),    .  .  6,360/30 

ia,«)O.0O  John  W.  Carter  (1898),     ....  19,600.00 

iS4.7e  Thomaa  Cotton  (1787), IM.91 

SS.OOO.OO  John  Cowdln  (1888), >3,000.00 

116,966.58  (SeorgeB.  Dorr  (1B83), 11G,966.5< 

48,168.50  Qeorge  Draper  (189!), 48,468.60 

46,000.00  B.  H.  Eddr  (IMl) 66,600.00 

101,286.49  Harvard  Ellis  (ISBS), 101,HG.40 

6,078.86  JohnDavialKrilliamflFren(]h(190i),  6,sss.09 


90,671.18 
85,000.00 
90,000.00 
6,000.00 
139,288.80 
18,871.68 
10,000.00 


10,0 


t.00 


10,000.00 
81,960.54 
16,760.00 
118,617.44 
80,000.00 
60,814.19 


90,671.18  Oore  (1834) 
96,000.00  John  COrar  (1881),  . 
90,000.00  Walter  Haattnga  (1888). 
6,000.00  Qeorge  Baxter  Hyde  (1895) 
189,988.80  Inaorance  and  Qurutr  (1860), 
16,871.68  I^onardJarriB  (1859),  . 
10,000.00  Henry  F.  Kidder  (1894), 
10,000.00  Joseph  Iiee  (1808),  .  .  . 
10,000.00  Theodore  Iiyman  (1896), 
81,960.54  Henry  T.  Korgan  (1888), 
15,760.00  Israel  Konaon  (1844),  . 
118,817.44  Francis  B.  Farker  (I886). 
80,000.00  WlHlam  FerUns  (1888), 
51,000.71  Henry  Ii.  Fierce  (1898), 
647,900.00  Henry Ii.Fierae(Re*idaw7)(iB98), 
Total  received,  .  .  .  .  t768,000.00 
Appropriated  for  Fierce 

Hall,      9a38,81&.90 

Appropriated  forthc  Medi- 
cal School  Undertaking,  850,000.00 

668.819.90    164,780.10 

68,603.76  PreBident'B  (I88S), 63,671.66 

861,169.69  RetiriDgAllowuice  (1879) 864,358.76 

98,870.08  John  I..  BlUSeU  (1889) 98,870.08 

46,913.18  Isaac  Sweetser  (1894) 46,918.18 

6,000.00  Seth  Turner  (1883) 5,000.00 

Henry  ViUard  (1902), 60,ooo.00 

100,000.00  William  F.Weld  (1893),   ....     ioo,ooo.oo 

$9,168,061.30    .    .  Amounts  curi^  forward, $1,749,955.7! 

*  Tbe  Tnodi  ud  Biluico*  wtn  n-duilfltd  In  IWl  and  tha  da(M  af  ttw  « 
tbt  Fnndi  wen  priatrd  al 
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PrtBclpol,  JnlfSl,  1M3. 


$3,163,061.30    .   .  Amoontt  brongbt  forward 

(I,T42,25S.TS 

•COLLEGE   FUNDS. 

8,534.9fi  John  W.P.Abbot  (1874),    .    .    . 

•8,9*4.63 

27,748.64  Alford  ProfeSMrthip  (1766),   .   .    . 

27,748.6* 

6,230.00  DanlelAuBtin  (1879) 

6,230.00 

1,050.00  John  A.  Blanohard  (I873j,    .  . 

1,060.00 

39.780.00  Botanic  Department  (1880) 

39,780.00 

38.337.40 

11,161.27  PrBnoiaJame8ChildMem.(i897), 

11,146.01 

6,026.13  Clsaakal  Publ.  F'd  of  ClasS  Of  1860 

(1888),     

7,105.12 
150,4*5.0* 

T.  Jefibrson  Goolidge  Fond  for 

Reaearch  iu  Phyiics, 

57,792.30 

3,340.22  Paul  Dudley  (1761) 

3,400.64 

21,619.50  Eliot  Profcsaonhip  (18U) 

21,619.60 

10.000.00  BUot          "         (Jon.  Phillipd' 

Kifl)(18S4), 

10,000.00 
3,600.01 

3,S00.01  Erving  FrofeMor«bip(179I),  .    .   . 

36,990.99  Pigher         "                 (1834),  .    .   . 

35,990.99 

375.97  Henry  Flynt  (1760) 

394.02 

16,240.38  Fund  for  Permanent  Tutora  (17%), 

16,240.38 

1,033.67  Fund  for  Religious  ScrviceB(18M7),  . 

1,033.67 

6,176.21  Gospel  ChuTch(18fiK), 

6,324.44 

345.37  Gray  Herbarium  (balance) 

2,360.30 

32,511.00  Asa  Gray  Memorial  (1K98),   .   .    . 

32,511.00 

21,699.46  Asa  Gray  Frofes^orBhip  of  Sjsle- 

matidlolany  (1807), 

21.628-01 

194,455.95  Gumey  (irtKd) 

19i"j,"3!l.a4 

15,113.63  Harvard Uri.-nialSoric(CIH99),  .   . 

1.-.,  124 .00 

20,655.91  Herbarium  (18(15), 

20,1155.91 

20,317 -OB  HeraeyProfeBBorehip  (1772),  .   .    . 

20,217.08 

21,744.18  Heraey    I'rofeBsunhip    (Thomas 

Lee'B  gift)  (1856) 

21,74*. IS 

84,617.60  Hom8rrofe(isor8liipofDivinit}(lT20) 

34,517.60 

8,747.33  Hollia          '■      of  M»tliemalicB(1713) 

3,747.33 

6,453.37  IngersoU  I-eL-ture  (1894),     .... 

5,675.11 

3,165.81  JefParson  Physical  Lab>  (balance), 

3.371.62 

9,60a.K2  LpcturesonPolilital  Economy(188!>), 

10,070.05 

16,796.97  Lee  Fund  for  I{eadinK(l«63),  .    .    . 

15,796.97 

104,416.29  Henry  Lee  Proft-sBorBhip  (19(»01,  . 

107,178.26 

8,043.01  Joseph  LoveringfiwH) 

f.3il7.1N 

6fi,S82.3l  LoweU  Fund  for  uHuliimeOiirden 

(1«S2)  (fonucrly  I'rofi'SBorship  of 

Kalural  History.  INO.".), 

GI1,4II7.:U 

$3,108,2«ti.U7     .    .  Amountr.eiirri.>d  forn-nrrt.    .    .    .  SI 

031.1iH.:U  61,742,25.1.72 
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PrlodpU, 

Ang.  1.  Ii6l.  PrtodpU,  Jaly  »!,  MM. 

$S,10S,2eS.0T    .   .  AmanDtB  broagM  forward,  .   .   .  (l,OSl,494.a4  $l,74i,SW.T] 

43,062.98  MoIiesnProfeaionhfp  (1SS4),    .    .  IS.OGS.aS 

S1,S3S.69  WlllianiB.NobleLectareB(1898),  SS,1TG.86 

18,9^1*  I>KQielH.Felroe  (1876) M,063.8S 

31,000.00  FerkuuProfeiBOnhip  (1841),     .   .  81,000.00 

Sl,eoo.00  Jonathan  Thillips  (1661),    .  .  .  81,600.00 

7B,000.00  Ph7ilcalI.abonUir7Endo«iii't(1881),  7S,000.00 

26,020.19  FlluameTPniferaonUp(1861),  .   .  Sfi,D20.I9 

62,000.00  Pope                    "              (1868),  .    .  52,«)0.00 

ies,lie.71  FrofeMonhip  of  Hfgietie  (1899),  .    .  190,861.69 

800,000.00  HeUon  Bobinson,  Jr.  (189&),  .  80B,oe«.S8 

66,441.86  Biunf<»dProfewoTibip  (1819),  .  .  E6,441.SS 

2,000.00  j(dm  It.  Buraell  (1889),    ....  a,ooo.oo 

80,000.00  Qurdon  SoltOUBtall  (1901),    .   .  60,494.9S 

4,86S.T3  0«orge  William  Savrln  (1890),  4,384.78 

1,418.93  Bcho].&Benef.moDe7rctnnied(bftl.).  1,784.36 

Barthold  SoUesliiser  (i9oi),   .  i,oso.94 

38.189.88  Smith  ProfeuonUp  (1816),  .  .  .  S8,IS9.8S 
13,811.14  Josioh  Btiokney  (1899),  ....  I3,8ii.i4 
16,803.12  Johns.  Thayer  (1886) 16,S96.84 

1,338.84  JEliaabeth  Torrey  (1896),    .  .  .  i, 174.81 

10,697.63  Henry  Warren  Torrey  (1890), .  10,690.84 

101,798.41  Unknown  Memorial  (1898),    .    .   .  100,866.67 

16,784.74  Samuel  Ward  (1680), 17,449.34 

6,487.76  CyruaM.  Warren  (1898),    .  .  .  6,779.68 

117,878.44  HenT7  O.Warren  (1899),    .  .  .  m,526.76 

6,194.78  SylTBBter  Waterhouae  (1896). .  6,S44.14 

60,000.00  Znoreaae  S.  Wheeler  (1889),  .  .  60,00o.oo 

9S4.6S  Chaunoey  Wright  (1884),  .  .  .  968.47 

3,408.16  QifU  for  laud  In  New  Hampshire  (bal.),  1,438.63 

448.06         "         Claiiical  Library  (balance),  381.37 

1,546.98         "         8ugar~cBiie  inTeitigation,etc. 

(balance) 1,941.49 

1,989.86        "        Caaei,  etc.,  at  BoMdIc  Gar- 
den (balance), 1,797.71 

3,671 .13         "        Sanskrit  Department  (bat.) ,  1,869.70 

20,048.42         "         Semitic  Collection  (balance),  16,939.67 

1,681.11  "  "  Library,  "  1,108.80 
3,241.68         "         CoUectioni  for  a  Germanic 

Mnseum  (balance),   .    .   .  338.63 

18.376.89  .      "         Books,  Printj,  CaaU,   etc., 

forDept.ofArchitec.(bal.),  8,867.91 

76.16         "         Physical  Researcb        "  68.16 

12.30         "         Music  7  " 

6,329.38         "         Salaries                          '■  8,460.53 

1,734.49  Suodty  Gifts  (unexpended  balances),  2,043.08 

»4,424,538.81    .   ,  AmonnU  carried  fonrard,    .   .   .  «8,328,S44.93  91,743,866.71 
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Prlndpil,  JdIj  H,  IMS. 
.  AnwatiU  brought  fonrard,  .   .   .  (S,S2B,a44.d3  *1,74S,S66.7S 


11,077.67 
10,617.59 
10,641.99 
11,441.4S 
800.00 
18,5GS.S6 
S6,44T.4I 
81,876.96 
11,996.98 

400.00 
11,684.10 
ll,8M.»e 
93,466.61 


Osiaa Ooodwin  Memorial  (1889), 

Harris  (1868), 

JotmTlionitoiiElrklMul(i871 ) , 
Henry  I«e  Memorial  (1889),  .  . 
OharlM  Eliot  ITorton  (1901),  . 
Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1887),  .  . 

John  Parker  (1878). 

Rogers  (1869), 

HeiuyBromfleld  Sogers  Memo- 
rial (1889) 

South  End  Hon»e  (balance),   .... 

J<dm  Tyndall  (1886) 

Jamee  Walker  (i8Si) 

Whiting  (1896), 


0,927.81 
1,640.69 

4,100.00 
8,6S6.14 

6,B33.8T 
I,9G9.16 

1,889.34 
136.00 
1,807.06 
1,400.08 
2,646.08 


8,697.79 
1,608.37 
5,448.83 
S,6B9.45 
18,843.41 
2,099.16 
113,631.87 
3.164.34 
8,762.79 
6,117.49 

33,430.86 
6,091.36 
8,314.79 
8,136.14 
6,418.83 
4,442.68 
S,469.1G 
4,801.47 
4,049.03 
6,088.73 

15,371.66 


Abbot  (1863), 

Alford  (1786), 

Bartlett  (i88i) 

BaaBeU(tST6), 

Blgelow  (1866) 

Borden  (1896), 

Bowdltoh  (1864), 

Bright  (balance), 

Browne  (1687), 

Korey  Wlllard   Buokminster 

(1898),      

Burr  (1896) 

BulniT  8.  Choate  (1884),  .... 

Glass  of  1S02  (1870), 

"         1614  (1858), 

"        181S(Eirkland)  (1SS3), 

1817  (1862), 

182B  (1882) 

"        18SB  (1863), 

"  1841  (1871) 

"        1862  (Dana)  (1876),  .  . 

1866(1886) 

"        1867  (1886) 

1877  (1903) 

1883  (1900) 

Orownlnshleld  (1877) 

W.H.  Cadworth  (balance),  .  . 
Francis  H.  Oununings  (1898), . 
.   ,  Amonnti  carried  foriran). 


3,726.29 
1,889.81 
6,377.08 
6,708.00 

12,859.87 
2,199.91 
1 12,986.60 
2,668.19 
8,782.98 


6.168.U 
88,843.73 
6,108.63 
8,809.11 
8,161.67 
6,471.15 
4,655.91 
8,475.18 
4,856.93 
6,184.08 
5,138.00 
16,509.63 
4,669.81 
6,080.00 
6,818.00 
11,868.35 
600.00 
5,436.39 


$8,880,889.04  (1,742,2^.78 


D.gitize<)byG00glc 


8,aS1.46 
10,(193.68 
18,463.68 
6,969 .3! 
4,880.39 
3.663.78 
2,132.98 
77,139.88 


Prindpil,  Jnly  SI,  IWii. 
.    .  Amoonts  brought  fonrud,  .    .    .  18,880,329.04  $1,743,356.71 

Geo.  ud  Kartha  Derby  (1881),  6,G80.80 

JuUuB  Dexter  (189!) 4,970.os 

O.  W.  Doe  (1B98), 2,766.6B 

W.  B.  Eliot  (1876) 6,480.W 

Jo8epliXveleth(i8»6) 40,356.01 

Fall  Rivet  (1803), B,126.4« 

Pftrrar  (18T3), 6,298.76 

Biohard  Augiutiue  QambriU 

(1890),     11,880.61 

CharleB  Hrtoq  aoodwln(1889),  7,081.88 

Oreene  (1868), 4,191.78 

Price  QreenleBf  (bmlBDce),  .  .  .  400.00 

William  Hilton  (IB97),     ....  38,606.70 

JotanAppleton  Barren.  (1903), .  10,030.03 

SbeneBerBookwoodHoarClssS),  10,687.85 

Levina  Hoar  (1876), 6,348.19 

Hodges  (1878), 18,686.01 

Holli8(1782), 6,160.87 

Heiuy  B.  Humphrey  (1890), .  .  io,T49.94 

C.L.  Jonee  (1901), 80,240.00 

G.  a.  LoweU  (1886), 10,888.77 

Hatthevs  (balance), 8,834.65 

Merrick  (1888) 6,048.99 

Morey  (1868), 8,306.18 

ZiRdy  HowlBOn  (1643) 6,780.63 

Hovard  aoTdnermoholB  (1897),  5,660.64 

IiUOy  Osgood  (I8T8),     .....  6,252.46 

Fennoyer  (1670) 6,684.08 

Ferkins  (1869), 4,264.60 

Wendell  FhilUps  Hem'l  (1896),  1,490.97 

Bioudo  Friie  (balance) 350.00 

Bodger  (1688) 1,204.98 

Henry  B.  Bogers  (1869) 3,433.90 

BdwardBiuBeU(lS77) 6,643.9S 

Sales  (1893) 6,618.87 

Baltonstall  (17S9) 11,073.61 

Lererett  SoltonstaU  (1895),  .  .  8,406.16 

Hary  Baltonstall  (1780), .  .  .  .  .6,931.09 

James  Barage  (balance) 100.00 

Sever  (1868), 8,389.68 

SevaU  (1696) 10,873.60 

ShattUOk  (1864) 48,888.85 

Blade  (1877) ^6,078,89 

story  (1864) 1,440.68 

StOUghton  (1701), 3,739.48 

Swift  (1899) 2,287.73 

(1857) 77,741.90 

AmounU  carried  forward,    .    .    .  $8,287,083.40  tl,74a.365.73 
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Aug.  1.  1»01.  PriDdpri,  Jnlj  81.  iwtt. 
4(^14,889.40    .   .  Amonnu  brongbt  forwud,  .   .   .  »S^87,oaS.40  »1,T48,3B6.TS 
4,iis.ss  OorhunThomM(ie«s), .  .  .  .         4,ieo.u 

T,n24.84  Toppsn  (1868) 7,686.49 

86,082.67  Towiuend  (1861), S6,S69.89 

4,676.16  WalOOtt(186S), 4,696.0« 

10,380.6!  ChriatopheTK.Weld(ieed),    .  10,436.41 

6,SS1.8S  Jacob  Wendell  (1S9») 6,871.98 

11,887.61^11111118(1874) 11,406.10 


600.78  iTftthanlelAppleton  (1778),  .  .  684.78 

1,653.68  Frank  BoUeaMemorutl  (1894),    .  1,686.98 

1,8T8.S9  WlUlam  Brsttle  (1717) 1,489.19 

894.18  ThomMDanfortli  (1784),    .    .    .  987.09 

6,448.78  Koaes  Say  (1880) 6,448.78 

867.6fi  Jolin  EUeiy  (17SS) S74.83 

1,888.84  ExUbmoM  (1796) 1,888.84 

670.89  Thomaa  ntaih  (1787), T0S.90 

886.68  Ephralm  riynt  (1T83),     ....  404.06 

134.07  Henry  Flynt  (1760) 140.eo 

400.81  Henry  GUbba  (1788), 480.06 

8,666.11  John  aiover  (1668), S,7S2.5G 

7,S86.4S  Frloe  Oreenleaf  Aid  (baUnce),  .  7,786.09 

881.87  Edward  Holyoke  (1748),      .    .    .  S37.8S 
3,134.18  BobertKeyne  (16G9). s,326.08 

879.10  KaryldndaU  (1813) 9SI.39 

6,8I0.Gi  Susan  B.  layman  (1899), ....  s,460.64 

187.76  AmieUiUs  (1736) 196.78 

10,818.86  Hunroe  (1880) 10,866.33 

1,992.60  FaUray  Exhibition  (1881),   ....  3,008.18 

4,381.68  Dr.  A.  P.  Feabody  Memorial  (1896),  4,408.08 

178.88  JoaepbSevaU  (1766), 187.48 

14,149.96  Alexandra  W.  Thayer  (1899), .  14,849.16 

11,156.10  QninoyTofta  (1877), il,i66.io 

841.46  BeqJaminWsdaworth  (1787),  .  868.08 


1,861.10  JameaQordonBranett(i808), .  l,48e.4S 
14,461.17  BOWdOln  Piiiea    for  Diaaertatiou 

(1T91),     39,414.88 

8,618.30  BoylBtonPrlieiforElocDUoii(iei7),  3,691.68 

6,t4S.It  Ooolldge  Debating  (1899) 6,196.31 

100,00  Dante  (balance) 100.00 

1,796.65  Bdward  Hopklna  Gift  for  "De- 

tun"  (1718)(balance) 1,899.14 

1,069.96  Sales  (1892) 1,065.84 

8,50B-6B  John  O.  Sargent  (1889) 8,688.69 

•5,488,034.66    .   .  AmonnM  carried  fonrud,    .   .   .  $8,477,741.98  91,748,866.78 


D.gitize<)byG00glc 


maelpil, 
Aog  1,  IMI, 


$C,4eS,084 
7,074 
8,180 

s,6oe. 

2,090. 
Te,426 


.  .  Amonntt  brongfat  tonmi, 
1.47  OeorgeB.8ohler(l890), . 
i.Bi  Obarlea  Sumner  (1S74),  . 
;.G2  Bobert  If.  Toppan  (ISM). 
>.60  FhlUp  Waalibani  (IS9») , 
1.46  Da-vld  A.  Wells  (UOl),    . 


Prliicl[»],  J11I7  SI,  ins. 
.  98,477,741.98  tl,748,S55.7t 
7,000.00 
S,S83.»> 
8,678.96 
8,118 .97 
98,B06.e«    8,6«T,0T4.7» 


S,13S.68 
196.98 
A68.04 
649.49 

a7,788.4« 
M,»TBJ8 
6,SOS.7S 
6,809.08 
8,196.31 
10,079.69 
6,398.67 

2,873.13 
2,147.98 
500.00 
6,320.37 
26,084.62 
60,724.96 
7,180.76 
7,040.2! 
3,942.08 
G,307.7G 
20,188.68 
4,000.48 

10,682.12 
87,691.60 

6,118.14 
11,926.34 

6,268.09 
16,901.02 

6,899.60 

386.41 

20, 122.29 

100,000.00 

1,736.43 


LIBRARY   FUNDS. 

BowditOh  (1S61) 18,122.60 

Bright  (baUuce), 166.17 

Fond  of  tbe  OlOM  Of  ISSl  (1899),  684.82 
1861  (O.F. 

Dunbar'B  Gift)  (1899),    ....  676.8* 

XdwinConant  (1892), 27,768,74 

CoiutaDtilU  (1886), 86,998.72 

Demty  (1876), 6,802.0S 

Fairar  (1871) 6,299.78 

Haven  (1844), 8,187.68 

Hayes  (188B) 10,086.28 

Hayward  (1884), 6,996.80 

B.  K .  H0(^8  (b«laoce),   ....  368.79 

Hollla  (1781),      2,889.88 

Homer  (1871), 2,133.80 

Juris  (1886), 600.00 

Lane  (1863) 6,302.13 

IiOWell  (1881), 2G,S69J9 

Hinot  (1870) 60,620.86 

Luoy  Osgood  (1873), 7,146.82 

Mary  Osgood  (i860), 7,081.78 

Sales  (1892) 3,949.26 

Bslisbiuy  (I868), 6,292.81 

Sever  (1878),  .....* 20,180.16 

Sliapleigtl  (1801), 8,979.82 

Gtoorge  B.  Sohier  (balance),   .   .  6S.2S 

SnbacripdoD  for  Libnrj  (1869),   .    .  10,717.38 

Sumner  (1876), .             37,611.34 

KeimethKaUiesonTaylor(l899),  6,091.66 

Daniel  Treadwell  (1886),    .  .  .  11,926.34 

ZohabodTaoker  (1876),  ....  6,881.68 

Walker  (1S7S) ls,9io.44 

Ward  (1858) 6,801.74 

Water8tonGift(balMicp),  .    .    .   .  847.74 

J.  Huntington  Woloott  (1891),  20,169.70 

Bben  Wright  (1883), I00,ooo.00 

SoDdry  Gifts  (unexpended ball.).   .    .  2,048.87        446,726.SS 

.   .  .A.moniita  curled  forward, 96,776,067.01 
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frliiG^, 

Am-  1.  IWl.  Frinelpal,  July  31,  l»l». 

|6,0ST,310.03    .   .  AmoanU  brought  fonrud, 95,775,067.01 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

88,S1».07  DiTini^  School  (UlBDce), (ST^H.SS 

71,437.09  New EiM]ainDeDt(ieT9),  .    .....  71,42T.0S 

17,000.00  OUtot  Ames  (1880) 17,000.00 

635.00  Hcumah  C.  Andrews  (1836), .  .  S26.00 

890.00  DanielAiutin(ieso), 890.00 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  (1869), 1,000.00 

7,875.00  Joseph  Baker  (1876) 7,876.00 

4,780.14  Beaeflciar;  money  returned  (balance),  8,057.18 

8,692.06  Btuhton  DashwoodBurr  (1894),  8,869.S8 

87,683.74  BuBSey  Profeaionhip  (1863),      .   .  37,583.74 

S,I7T.96  JoBllUaClapp  (18S6), 3,177.96 

5,000.00  Edwin  Conant  (1893), 6,ooo.oo 

S0,S80.SS  Dexter  Lectareshlp  (1810),     .   .   ,  30,260.88 

46,288.69  FrothingliamFn)feMortliip(189S),  48,610.57 

1,060.00  Abraham  W.FoUeT  (1847),  .  .  i,050.oo 

911.84  IiewiflQould  (1863) 911.84 

688.66  Irf>uiea  J.  HaU(189S), T21.78 

6,008.43  Hanoook  Profeasorahip  (1766),     .  6,008.46 

76,885.81  Charles  I>.  Hanoook  (1891),  .   .  76,886.81 

6,000.00  Haven  (1898) 6,000.00 

1,060.00  Samuel  Hoar  (1857) 1,060.00 

10,000.00  Henry  F.  Kidder  (1881),     .  .  .  10,000.00 

9,184.69  Henry  Iiienow  (1841), 9,184.69 

1,050.00  Caroline  Herriam  (1867),  .  .  .  1,060.00 

16,016.81  Farkman  FrofeHoribip  (1814),     .  16,015.81 

460.83  John  W.  Quinhy  (1888),    ....  463.96 

1,000.00  Abb7CTookerBlohmond(18ei),  i,ooo.oo 

1,000.00  John  Ii.  BuBBell  (1890) 1,000.00 

10,000.00  William  B.  Bpooner  (1890),   .  .  10,000.00 

40,000.00  Thomas  Tileston  of  New  Tor': 

Endowment  (1879) 40,000.00 

5,350.00  Mary  P.  Towneend  (1861),    .  .  6,360.00 

3,100.00  Wlnthrop  Ward  (IB62) 2,100.00 

58,845.78  Winn  Frofeuorahip  (1877),     .    .   .  64,845.78 


18,038.78  AbnerW.Bnttaiok  (1880),.  .  .  18,069.66 

6,469.11  Thomas  Gary  (1820), 6,491.62 

3,678.96  G«oi^e  Chapman  (1834),    .  .  .  3,702.91 

4,898.31  Joshua  Clapp  (1839), 4,439.41 

14,831.39  Jaokflon  FoandatioD  (1886),   .   .   .  14,849.94 

5,296.84  J.  Henry  EendaU  (1863),    .  .  .  5,S60.06 

8,407.88  Vanoy  Kendall  (184S) 8,431.46 

1,060.00  William  Fomroy  (1885), .  .  .  .  1,050.00 

,666,666.68    .   .  Amonnti  c'uried  forward $ 
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16,565,666.68    .   .  Amoanta  broDght  fonraid, t 

LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 
163,400.89  Imv  School  (baUnce) |S06,360.S6 

8,977.38  JameB  Barr  Ames  I'Hie  (1S98),        4,160.6S 

66,687.49  BemisProfeMOTship  (1879),    .   .   .  66,840.47 

23,979.8!  BUBSey         •'              (1862),   .    .   .  28,979.88 

15,T50.0p  Dane              -'              (1S29),    .   .   .  16,760.00 

47,0ai.S6  Law  School  Book  (1SS2) 47,031.26 

100,000.00  Law  SeUool  Librae  (1698),    ....  100,000.00 

8,340.81  Boyall  Profeisorship  (1781),  .   .   .  8,840.81 

1,260.95  ScholanliipmoDc;  returned  (balance),  1,8S7.77 

94,994.97  Weld  ProfeMonhip  (1862),     .   .   .  94,994.97 


10,507. 
61,586. 
60,87B, 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

Edward  Austin  Loam  Tcpud, .  .  $101.40 

.85  JolmB.  BarriSigeT  (187S),  .  .  .  80,686.85 
.09  Q-eorge  A.  Qardner(l898),    ..  6,698.88 

17  HemieiiJeimlngaScholaTBhip(1898),  10,611.60 


43  Abbott  Ziawrenoe  ( 

.00  JameaXiawTenoe  (1866) 60,876.00 

lAwrenoe  Scientific  School  Loans 

repaid 33.00 

.73  Profesionhip  of  Engioepring  (1847),  40,805.78 

.00  Arthur  Botah  (1895) 25,000.00 


40,806.71 
86,000.01 
6,109.47  BtaartWadgworthWheeler(l898).    6,804.70      180,(M7.*4 

MUSEUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY  FUNDS. 

81,745.86  MiuenmofComparatiTe  Zoology  (bal.),  $84,870.78 

897,933.10  Agassil  Memorial  (1876),   ....  297,938.10 

7,594.01  Teachera' and  PuimIi' (1876),      .   .   .  7,694.01 
6,576.87  Tirgiiiia  Barret  Qibbs  Scholar- 

■hip  (1893), 6,611.28 

60,000.00  Qray  Fund  for  Zo51opcal  MnieDin 

(1859) 60,000.00 

108,359.66  BturgiB  Hooper  (1866) 108,467.86 

7,740.66  Humboldt  (1869), 7,740.66 

5,000.00  Willard  Feele  Hnnnewell  (1901),  6,ooo.oo 

117,469.34  Pennanent  (1869), 117,469.84        634,006.48 


11,3*8.39  Hemenway  Fellowihip  (1891). 
28,865.66  Feabody  Bnilding  (1866),  . 
47,335.10  Feabody  Collection  (1866), 
47,636.39  Feabody  Profeasor  (1866), 
30,166.80  Thaw  FellowBhip  (1890),  . 
98,115,848.61    .   .  Amonntt  carried  forward. 


$164,897.76  $7,763,839.08 
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Princlpil, 

AUK,  1,  ImI.  PrIncLpBl,  Jul]'  SI,  wa. 

$8,llfi,S4H.ei    .   .  Amoanla  brought  forwaid,  .   .   .  tI64,89T.7fi  <7, 763,889.08 
10,300.58  Henry    G.   Warren    Exploration 

(1899), 10.795.03 

Susan  Cornelia  Warren  (190S),  5,000.00 
6,307.34  Robert  C.  Winthrop  Scholarship 

(1895) 5,362.08 

30,061.26  Huntington  Frothingham  Wol* 

COtt  (1891), 21.094.18        207,079.0* 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

64,397.93  Medical  School  (balance) $60,042.81 

10,855.97  Bdvard   Auatin  (Bacteriological 

Laboratot?)  (1899), 11,076.58 

25.513.68  BdwardM.  Barriuger  (1881),  .  26,512.68 
0,162.99  J.  Ingeraoll  Bowditoh  (18H9), .  6,246.ei 
3,033.02  Boylaton  Pnnd  for  Medical  Books 

(1800) 2,768.71 

19.465.69  JoIinB.&BuckmuiBter  Brown 

l*rofcsBurBliip  (1H3G), 20,399.96 

92.912.09  Caroline  Brewer  Crofl  (1899),  92,025.00 
377,698.69  Calvin  and  Lucy  Ellis  (1899),  .  37ft.r,.-.0.19 
101,338.02  George  Fabyan  (isyfi) 101,702.24 

1,836.08  Samuel  E.FitZ  (1884) 1,836.09 

1,019.60  p.  B,   Greenough   (Surpcal   He- 

seureh)  (1901) 2,116.56 

19,192.65  Jaokaon  Medical  (IK59), 19,192.65 

1,60-1.12  Medical  Library  (1872) 1,681.11 

62.900.33  William  O.  Moseley  (1897),  .  .  52,900.38 

38,750.00   New  SubBCriplion  (18KS), 38,750.00 

9,335.94  Dr.  Buppaner  (1897) ii,3ss.94 

60,000.00  Geo.  C.  Sh&ttUCk  (1853),      .    .   .  60,00li.00 

6,069.08  Surgical  Laboratory  (1897) 5,918.66 

16,765.11  Mary  W.  Swett  (1884) 16,765.11 

20,000.00  Samuel  W.Swett  (1884),    .  .  .  20.0011.00 

2,000.00  Q,uincy  Tufts  (1879) 2,000.00 

14,840.55  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Mu- 

Hcora  (IH48), 14,359.37 

41.279.10  Charles  Wilder  (1900) 41,92ii.(ki 

83,331.51  Henry  WillardWUUams  (1893),  33.6.><i-45 

1,882.08  (iitlB  for  Pathological  Dcji't  Library 

(balnncc).  ■    ■ 1.4.".. 77 

1,087.41  Sundry  Gifts  (unexpended  balanceB),  1,482.23 

5,292.10  Geo.  Cheyne  ShattUCk  Memorial 

(1891), .■>,321.12 

5,664.73  Charles    Eliot  Ware   Mi'iiioHhI 

(1H91) r.,621.65 

5,2.^3.00  John  Ware  Memorial  (1891),   .    .  5.2S0.1* 
$9,179,498.05    .   .  Amounts  carried  forwanl,    .   .    .  81.026,941.45  t' ,960,913. 12 
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Amonnti  brought  forwud,    .   .  tl,086,94I.M  t7,960,9U,ll 


6,SS».0< 
8,162.46 
2,7S8.ST 

1E2.63 
6,743.91 
6,330.6S 
5^84.93 
5,604.60 
4,567.74 
6,S46.61 
6,883.01 
.  6,306.30 


6,026.23  LQOins  F.  BUIings  (1900), .  .   . 

6,709.03  D.  W.  Cheever  (1889), 

8,089.19  Ootttng  Gift  (1900) 

3,765.80  Orlando  W.  Doe  (1898),  .... 

60.12  John  Foster   income  far  Medical 

Stodente  (balance), 

6.817.63  I.ewlBsDdHarrietHftydeii(1894), 

6,366.11  C.  M.  Jonea  (1893), 

6,233.70  Alflred  Hosmer  LindeT(i896), 

6.619.64  ChorleaB.  Porter  (1897),  .  .  . 
4,406.26  Charles  Pratt  Strong  (1894),  . 
6,394.40  Isaao  Sweetser  (1892),  .... 
6,331.87  John  Thompson  Taylor  (1899), 
6,364.11  XdwardWiggleBworth(i897), . 


995), 


8,540.50 

6.607.73     1,098,890J( 


MEDICAL   SCHOOL   UNDERTAKING  FUNDS. 

Bobert  G.  Blllli^s  (1900), .  .  .  198,610.00 
Odorge  Higginson  ProfeatoTsbip 

(1902), 101,323.08 

Jaokson  ProfeiBonhlp  (addition  of 

190S), 12,600.00 

Henry  I..  Pieroe  (1868), ....  S54,200.oo 

John  D.  BookefeUer  Gift  (1902) ,  318,463.39 

David  Sears  (1902), 26,300.00 

Shattuak  Profeuorehip  (addition  of 

1902), 18,600.00 

School  of  CompantlTe  Medicine (1899),  4,481.98 

01ft  for  Pathological  LaborUoiy,  .  .  4,968.79 

Gift  for  boildingB,      1,011.78        998,807.81 

DENTAL   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

37,370.04  Dental  School  (balance), $32,024.61 

3,365.86  Dental  School  Endowment  (1880),   .  2,256.86 

33,000.00  HenrTC.WarrenEndovment(l869),  23,000.00 
18,918.80  Gifte  for  Building  (1892) 19,872.32  7-,162.» 

OBSBBVATOBT  FUNDS. 

2,792.80  ObKiratoiy  (balance), 

60,088-66  Advancementof  ABtnHi.Si:ience(190I),    f60,380.5t 
Advancementot  AatTOQ.  Sd«nce(1903),      20,064.91 
(9,884,437.96    .   .  Amoonts  carried  forward,    .   .    .      170,486 .42  •! 0,069, 768.K 
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Priiiclp.1, 
ADg.  1,1001. 


PrlnclpBl.  Jolj  31,  UOI. 

«9,SM,137.96    .   .  AmonnU  bToaght  fonratd,  .    .   .  «T0,436.13(10,0a9,TG8.96 

Anonymous  Gift  (190S), 16,996.96 

6,000.00  Thom»l  Q.  Appleton  (1S84),    .  G,000.00 

3,600.00  J.  lugersoll  Bowdltoh  (18S9),  .  s.soo.OO 

198,968.70  Uriah  A.  Boyden  (1887),     .  .  .  200,000.00 

9<.66  BniaeGifl  (baUnce), 

S99.39  Draper  Keniorial(bklance),  .  . 

8,000.00  Charlotte  Harris  (1877) 3,000.00 

4S,ooo.oO  Haven  (1898), 45,000.00 

31,000.00  James  Harvard  (1866),  ....  si.ooo.oo 

£0,000.00  ObserrktoirEDdowment  (188Z),   .    .  60,000.00 

60,000.00  Faine  Profeesonhip  (1886),     .    .   .  60,000.00 

373,657.86  Bobert  Treat  Paine  (1886),  .  .  373,657.86 

110,393.88  Bdvard  B.  Phillips  (1849),  .   .  110,393.88 

li,7i3.u  JoBiah  Quinsy  (1866), 13,375.S6 

36,665.61  David  Bears  (1846). 36,82i.eo 

18,880.00  Augustas  story  (1871) 1S,S80.00 

Gift  for  pnblitblng  lunar  phoh^npbi,  300.00       909,261.08 

BU8SBy   INSTITUTION   FUNDS. 

37,189.93  BuaseyTnBtitation  (balance),  .   .    .  (36,841.11 

10,688.84  Woodland  Hill  (1895), 10,079.86         86,920.96 


ARNOLD   ARBORETUM   FUNDS. 

71,796.00  Arnold  ATboretam  (1899) (116,566.00 

168,947.80  James  Arnold  (1872) 139,329.37 

16,155.04  Arboretum  Conttruction  Giftg(bal.),       14,761.12 

33,261.93  William  L.  Bradley  (1897),   .   .       22,110.80       813,756.6 

OTHER  FUNDS   FOR   SPECIAL   PURPOSES. 

471,109.26  Bdward  Austin  (i899),    ....  (475,917.18 

60,000.00  Bright  Leg«cy  (1880) 50,000.00 

10,606.66  Phillips    Brooks  Houra  Godow- 

ment  (1901) 10,606.66 

38,747.12  Bnrsar's  Sundry  Ai;couDta  (balance),  30,361.79 

892,710.18  BUBBeyTruBt  (1861) 893.710.18 

1.207.63  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1834(1887),  1,367.60 

7.078.64  "         "  "         1844(1896),         7,366.43 
3,725.00           "         '■  "         1853  (1887),         8,726.00 

158,786.66  Calvin  and  LuoyElllB  Aid  (1899),  169,099.73 

Fogg  Muteum  of  Art  (balance),  642.90 

60,000.00  William  Hayes  Fogg  (1893),    .  60,000.00 

3,171.60  John  Foster  (1840) 3,171.50 

6.084.65  Free   Bed    Fund    of  the   Class  of 

1888(1898) 5,838.63 

$11,703,913.33   .   .   AmouDM  carried  forward,    .   .(1,190,077.49911,818,706.61 
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iig.l.W  PrlDdial.  Jiily  31.  Wl 

:,702,913.32    .  .  Antoiuit*  bron^t  (oTWMd,  .  .  »l,190,077.49tll,8ie,7iM.e» 
S14.66  Free  Bed  Fund  for  BtUlmui  iDflrm- 

«T(1900) 5S9.M 

G«iDi  uid  Loiiei  for  General  Inveit- 

menti  (1891) 488,748.07 

Qray  Fond  for  En^anngi  (18G8),  17,064.89 

Price  aTe01lleaf(lB87),     ....  788,865.81 

Henry  Harris  (1888),     .....  29,939.83 

Harrard  MemorUl  Sodetj  (1898),  1,320. SS 

Bobert  Troup  Paine  (1880),  .  .  4S,624.T6 

Wmiam  M.  Friohard  (1898),   .  18,178.98 

John  Witt  RatHiftll  (1892),  .    .    .        SS,860.02 

JohnW.  and  Belinda  I^.  Bandall 

(I89T) S,408.I4 

James  Barase  (1878), 42,000.00 

School  of  CompantiTe  Medldne  (1899) 

(tranif erred  to  Med.  Sch.  Undei- 

taking), 

Bslph  H.  Bhepard  (1»0U),  .  .  .  10,S9G.S2 
BalphH.  Bhepard Memorial (1898),  S,897.7S 
Henry  F.  Waloott  (1901),  .  .  .       S,846.M 

QifU  for  Caban  Teachen, ES6.63 

Gift  for  Path,  Lab.  (Vet.  Sch.)  (trana- 

ferred  to  Med.  Sch.  Undertaking), 
GifU  for  Additloni  to  The  Soldier'a 

Field  (1898), 6,148.78 

Gifts  for  ImproTementi  and  Addition! 

to  The  Soldier'i  Field  (1901),    ..       69,881.18 
Architecture  Building,         (balance), 
Brighton  Marah  Fence,  "  4S1.74 

Philofopby  Bnildhig  Gifti,         "  2,117.68 

Pierce  Hall, 

Semitic  Building,  "  8,431.91 

John  BtmpkinB  Hail,         "  8,03S.oo 

Stillman  Inflrmar?,  ■<  9,867.70 

Umventtj  Mnaenm  Building.    "  8,438.44 

Ml  F.   Ii.   Higglnaon's   Gift   (The 

Harran]  Union), 

1.20  Strndrj'  balancei, S,774,3>8.T1 


186,468.08 

16,938.68 
719,291.31 
29,989.38 
1,969.78 
48,237.44 
16,979.01 
82,384.76 
6,846 .63 


10,147.91 
6,897.78 
2,624.49 
2,381.00 
6,188.38 

6,047.77 


80,668.06 
86,251.87 
1,827.83 
88,111.49 
43,171.69 
10,01 


18,870.09  Daniel  Williams  (1716), . 
4,789.86  Barah  Wlnslow  (I790),    . 
>1B, 119,688. 61 


•16,643.61 
4,794.84 
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Changes  tn  (he  jRjnds  during  the  year  ending  July  31,  1902. 

Total  unonnt  of  Ftiiida  and  bdaacea,  July  31, 1902, 

Mbefore«t«ted, tl4,lU,S41.85 

TotolunoantofFundiaDdbBlaiiceB,  August],  1001, 

u  before  Mated 18.119,598.61 

Showing  a  tot«l  InureMe  duriug  the  year  of I896,00S.84 

Which  it  nude  np  u  follows :  — 
Oiftt  forming  new  Funds  or  increaaiugold  ones,    .       •7ST,84S.fiS 
Increue  of  Fondi  established  during  the  year,  .   .  11,219.46 

Credit  Ulances  created 84,170.84 

Gain  from  change  of  inveitmeuta, 8S6,0Gfi.G9 

$1,309,800.97 

DedDCt  from  this  amount 

Soudry  balances  used  up, (161,913.26 

I>OH  from  change  of  InveBtmeiiU,     .    .        1,190.96 
Decreaae  mora  than  increase  of  Funds 

and  balances,  which  appear  both  at 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,     61,194.63        814,397.78     $996,008.84 


Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds 
and  balances,  excluding  gifts  for  capital  ac- 
covnt $367,167.66 
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The  following  tablei  are  not  found,  in  tbeir  preient  form,  in  the  Treanuer'a 
books.  Thej  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some  detail  the  revoorceB  and  the 
ezpenditares  of  each  department  of  the  UniTenit;.  Gifts  for  capital  ttccottnt, 
gifU  for  immediate  use  and  the  income  of  everj  Fond  held  by  the  Unjfrrn^  an 
given  In  these  tables,  and  alio  the  nun  paid  ont  for  the  epeciflc  object  of  each 
and  cTery  Fond,  in  caie  that  mm  be  either  leaa  or  more  than  the  actual  income 
of  the  Fund.  If  the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  Fund  is  to  be  applied  be 
a  general  one,  —  like  «a1arie*,  for  example,  —  no  lepantte  mention  it  made  in 
these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular  pajrment  is  merged  with 
others  of  the  same  kind  ander  the  general  headmg.  A  balanced  mminuy  of 
these  tables  will  be  fonnd  on  page  98. 

T1.BLE  No.    I. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gifts  for  capital  account. 

Bob«^  Henry  Eddy  Fnnd  (additional),  .  .  .  (U.SOO.OO 
Henry  I>.  Pieroe  Besidnarj  Bequest  "  ...  8,000.00 
Henry  TiUard  Ftind, 50,000.00  |64,5OO.00 

Income  of  Uie  fallowing  Fundi :  — 

Andrew  Bigelow, tS87.6o 

Bobert  C.  BiUingS  (part), 8,030.00 

Stanton  Blake, iW.OO 

Charlotte  F.  Blanahard, S29.0I 

Samuel  D.  Bradford, ass.OO 

Jolin  W.  Carter, 600.00 

Thomas  Cotton 7.44 

John  Cowdin, 8,0S3.!8 

Gteorge  B.  Dorr, 6,668.S5 

Gtaoi^e  Draper, 3,335.17 

Bobert  H.  Eddy, S,504.B8 

Harvard  ElUs, 4,858.80 

Oore, 987.41 

John  C.  Qray, 1, 197.19 

Henry  Harris  (1  income), 718.53 

'Walter  Hostinga, 1,810.U 

Gtoorge  Baxter  Hyde, S4o.oo 

Insurance  and  Guaranty, 6,384.96 

Leonard  JarvU, 809.86 

Henry  F.  Eldder, 480.00 

Joseph  Lee, 478.88 

Theodore  Iiynum, 480.00 

Israel  Hunson, 756.00 

Franols  E.  Parker, fi,450.i4 

William  Perkins,     i,440.00 

AmounU  carried  forward, 943,544.98    164,500.00 
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Table  No.  I,  The  UNirEssirr,  oontihiied. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnts  brought  foTWMd, $42,544.96    tM.SOO.OO 

Income  of  the  folloiring  Fnnili  (conUiuied):  — 

Henry  L.  Fieroe  Keaidnary  (pan) 14,116.39 

PreaMent' 3,063.99 

Retiring  Allowuice, IT,88S.16 

John  L.  Bumell, l,i3i.T6 

Isaac  Bweetser, 2,S51.8S 

Beth  Turner, 240.00 

Henry  VlUard, i,400.os 

William  F.  Weld 4,768.  TS     86,864.TS 

BkUnce  remkining  after  diridiDg  the  net  iDcome  amonK 

the  FundB, (850.86 

Care  of  the  Sarah  Wlnslow  Fnnd, 6.76 

Sale  of  catalogue!,  calendan,  directorie*,  Ac.,     ....  978.66 

"      ■hrabi, 81.20 

"      thelTing,     13.00 

Uie  of  botuet  by  College  ofBcen, 1,S00.00 

Imarance  preminms  on  Henurial  Hall,  repaid,  $1,600.48 

Lesi              '•              "              "        p^d,  .         510.17  990.31 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Union,  repaid, S.SHO.OO       7,248.60 

William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Muieum. 

iDCome  of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Fund,    .  .   .  #2,400.00 

"  Gray    Fund  (or  EngraringB,  .    J8I8.07 

Sale  of  catalo^e 5.00  616,07 

Income  of  William  H.  Priohard  Fnnd,    .  .  .  766.99 

"       John  Witt  Bandall  Fnnd,    ....  1,654.48 

BepaTinent, 73.G0 

Sale  of  photograph!, 15.66 

Receipt  for  expenies  on  loaned  coUectlonB,    ....  610.28        6,188.97 

niillips  Brooka  Honie. 

Income  of  Endovment, $604.34 

^       Balph  H.  Shepard  Fund 4ST.io 

"        Balph  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial 

Fund,     283.10       1,974.54 

4166,012.09 

PAYMENTS. 
Ovemert'  Ezpenaes. 

Printing  President'a  Annual  Report, $973.66 

"        Treasurer'*      "          "           398.06 

"        other  reporta,  ballot*,  etc 139.62 

AdTertiilng, 247.66 

Auditing  TreaMirer's  accounts, 150.00 

Other  expeniei 86.94      $1,888.88 

AmoDUt  cirried  forward, $1,838.88 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Unitebsitt,  comtihded. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forwud, tl|AM-BS 

Ofllce  Bzpenaes. 
Preildent'i, 

Clerical  lerrjcet tB40.92 

Other  ezpeniei, 237.68     $l,0TSJt5 

Clerical  ierrice t80S.9fi 

Rent  of  wfei, 700.00 

Other  ezpeiuei, 83S.47       I,8S9.U 

Clericml  Kiricei, «S,449.7S 

OUier  expentea, 1,461.87      4,9it.6S 

Pnbliutian  Agent's, 

aeiical  *er*Jce(, (1,31S.SS 

Other  expentea, 3,783.33       4,(H6.BJI 

iDtpectoT  of  GTonndt  wad  Boildingi', 

Clerical  servicei 9859.81 

Other  expeare* 288.81       1,186.11 

Janhor's .  .  ,  88.81 

Corporation  Booma  (fnel,  rent,  Ac.), 3,S34.30     16,0M.4T 

Prerident, 

From  the  Unlrertitj 96,000.00 

•>     Preiident'i  Fund, a,986.S0 

"     Thomaa  Cotton  FnmJ,  ....             7.89  98,993.49 

Treaaurer, 6,000.00 

Comptroller, fi,000.00 

Buraar, 4,000.00 

Aaaiatant  Bnraar, 3,000.00 

CoTTeipondiDg  Secretary, 3,041.67 

Becording  Secretaiy, 1,666.67 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  OTerseera, 300.00 

PubUcation  Agent, 3,000.00 

aerkt,  Treaanrer'a  office, 3,800.00 

Bnraar'a  Aisiatant, 1,700.00 

Superintendent  of  Bnildinga, ;  3,000.00 

Secretary  to  the  Preaident, 8,000.00      41,400.83 

Retiring  Allowances 14.147.00 

Hemorial  H^l  and  Sandera  Theatre. 

Hep^ra, $238.88 

Fnel,  lighting,  furniture,  cleaning,  Ac., 451.11           739.9S 

Amonnt  carried  forvard, 9T4,lT7.0t 
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Table  No.  I,  The  Umivessitt,  contikubd. 
PAYMENTS. 
Amonnl  brought  tonrud, $74,177.06 


RepMn  and  improTementi, (4,919.46 

JaoiUin  and  cleanlDg, SS.OO 

Labor, G,e90.62 

ComnieDcement  Day  ezpenMi, 6OS.0S 

Commencemeiit  Programme, 91.20 

Atmnal  Caulogne, 1,608.68 

Calendar 1B1.64 

QnideBook, 106.99 

AdTerdeliif, SM.SS 

IimraDce, 37.60 

Watchmen, i,816.48 

Taxes  on  Harvard  Unioii, 8,8S0.O0 

Frdght,  rapplies,  and  lundriei, 764  JO 

Legal  BerriceB  and  ezpenfea, 10.00 

Bnffalo  Eipoiitlon  ezpenHs, S0.90 

Parii  Bipodtion  expeniea, 26.00 

Street-watering  aiieiimeota, 274.80 

Plank  walki, 497.00 

Hercaotlle  agency, 92S.00 

Snrre; t  and  plana, 45.00 

DrirewajB  and  gravel  walka, 1,862.67 

YaccinatiDg  employ^ 114.00 

Rei^ptionB, 1,24S.23 

Payinenti  made  from  Univenity  Income  on  acconnt 

of  William  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Muienra,    .   .    .  3,089.74 
Pigment*  made  from  Univeraity  income  on  acconnt 

of  Phillips  Brooks  Hoote, 1,996.32 

Defldt  in  the  School  of  Veterinary  Uedlcine  for 

1901-Oa,    

Part  of  the  debt  »f  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Wnilftm  Hayes  Fogg  Art  Mnienm. 

Pt^menta  of  (S,0S9.T4,  made  from  UniTeni^ income 
on  account  of  expenaei  for  1901-02,  as  above 
■tated,  and  paymenta  from  the  income  of  Fund* 

WUliatn  Hayes  Fogg,  Director, 
Collection!  and  expense!,     .   .    . 
WlUlam  M,  Frioliarii,  collection*,  . 
John  Win  Bandall,  Curator,    . 

Cullecdon!  and  expenses,     .   .   . 
Qray  Fund  for  Eagraring!,  Cnrator,    . 
CoUectioni  and  expeneet,     .... 
Amount  carried  forward,   .   . 


1,847.66 
10.291.U      42,701.44 


>600.00 

1,866.68     t8>3fi6-63 
....  667.03 

$260.00 
829.82       1,079.22 
$850.00 


702.33        4,706.10 
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Tablk  No.  I,  Thb  UmrEBSnT,  continitkd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrkrd, (191,583.60 

Fhillipa  Brooks  Houie. 

Psymenti  of  $1,996.32,  made  from  Univertlty  In- 
come on  icconnt  of  expenaei  for  190I-W,  u 
aboTe  ataCed,  and  pa;meDt8  forfuTnitare,  recep- 
tion!, &c.,  from  Cbetncome  of  Fnndi  ai  foUoirB ; 

FhUlipB  BrookB  Bome  Endowment,   ....  %IKH.S* 

Balph  H.  Sbepard, 88.6S 

Balpb  Hamilton  Shepard  Memorial,  .  .  .  888.  ID          M«.ia 

tltt,4W.TS 

Tablk  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 

Oifta  for  Capital  Acconnt. 

Bowdoin  Prize  Fnnd  forDiiiertationi(BdditioDal),  {lE.OOO.OO 

ClaM  Subacnption  Fund  (additional) 147.50 

T.  JefEfaraon  Coolidge  Fniid  tor  Researcb  In 

Physics, 57,600.00 

John  Appleton  HRven  Scholanhip  Fond,     .  .  10,000.00 

C.  Ii.  JonOB  Scholanhip  Fund, S0,000.00 

lK>well  Fund  for  a  BoUnic  Garden  (additional),  .  SS.OO 

CharlBB  Eliot  ITOFton  Fellovihip  Fund,  .    .   .  14,100.00 
Scholanhip  of  the  ClBBfl  Of  1841  Fond  (additional),    1,000.00 

1877       " 6,000.00  »1M,77«  JO 

Income  of  Funds  far  Instruction,  and  Qifu  for  Salaries. 

Alford  Professorship, S1,SS1.95 

Jolm  B.  Barringor, 1,47S.98 

Boylston  Frofeasontup, 1,SB0.18 

Class  Subscription, T,SU.S8 

Paul  Dudley, 180.3! 

Eliot  Profesaonhip, 1,037.71 

EUot            "           (Ion.  niillips*  Gift),     .  .  860.00 

Calvin  and  Lucy  EUis  Aid  (part), 4,996.S» 

Erving  Professorship 168.00 

PUher          "             1.7S7.67 

Henry  Plynt, 18.06 

Fond  for  Permanent  Tuton, 779.51 

Ooipel  Church  (i  income), 148.21 

Asa  Gteay  ProfcsBanhip, 1,086.75 

Oumey  (part), 8.333.89 

Hersey  Profeasorahip  (i  income), 682.86 

HoUiS           "            <l)ivinit7) 1,666.86 

Hollis           "            (Mathematics) 179.86 

Amonnts  carried  forward, 933,665.88  $lSI,77>Ja 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Collbqe,  comtikobd. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmoDnM  brought  forward (32,BSfi.88  $132,779.50 

Income  of  Fundi  for  loitrnction,  uld  OifU  for  Salariei 

{eaiiiinutd) . 

IngersoU  Leetnre  (p»rt), 321,74 

Abbott  LawTonoe, 2,953.78 

James  Lawrenoe, 8,418.00 

Lerturea  on  Polidc»l  Economy, 461.23 

Henry  Lee  Profeworahip, 6,01 1.»7 

Thos,  Lee,  for  Heraey  ProfeworBhlp, 1,048.71 

Thos.  Lee,  for  Reading;, 768.26 

MoLean  Profeworihip ■      8,087.02 

Wllllftni  Belden  HoWe  Lecture*  (purt),  .   .  .  9*8.17 

Daniel  H.  Peiroe, 671.81 

Perldns  ProferaoraWp 1,008.00 

FLnnunsT   "           1,200.96 

Pope            "            2,520.00 

PniteMonhlp  of  Engineering, 1,968.69 

"             "     Hyt^ene  (part) 8,788.98 

NelBon  Bobiiwon,  Jr.  (pMt). b,850.oo 

AxQaa  Botoh 1,800.00 

Bnmlbrd  Profeworehip, 2,709,17 

Onrdon  SaltonataU, 2,860.00 

Smitlk  Profeewnhip, 1,110.78 

JoBlah  Stiokney, 8"-98 

Unknown  Memorial  (pMtJ 8,086.06 

Henry  C.  Warren  (pan) 1,100.00 

Sylvester  WaterhouBe  (part), 149.36 

Gifta  for«alarieii  and  lectores, 131.17      81,3S8.5< 

Income  of  Fellowship  Fnnda,  ana  Gifta  for  FeUowihipa. 

Bdward  Austin  (part) »11,916.66 

OsiaB  Ghoodwln  Memorial, 681.74 

Harris, 6l»-« 

John  Thornton  Klrkland, 610.82 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 649.17 

Charles  Bllot  IToPton.    Interert,  .    .     $800.00 

Gift,     .   .    .      300.00  600.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, ■  ■  ■  ■  60a.B9 

John  Parker.    Intereat, J2,661.46 

Repajment, 176.00  2,836.46 

Sogers, 1.630.19 

Henry  Bromfteld  Bogers  HemorUI,    ....  648,26 

Sooth  End  Ilouie  (gift*) 885.00 

JohnTyndBll, ^^JM 

Jamas  Walker, ■ 645.04 

yi^^titPB, 1,078.42      22,646.66 

Amount  cvried  forward, t236,^76.63 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brooght  forward, $SK,TnJt 

Income  of  SchoUnhip  Ftmdt,  and  Oifta  for  ScbolsTthips, 

Abbot, »1T7.60 

AUbrd  (accnmnlatiiig), 86.54 

Sdward  Anstiii  (part)  for  Teacben, 1,760.00 

Bortlett a6l.B5 

Bassett, 378.55 

Bigelow, 616.48 

Sunoel  A.  Bordeo  (accaninlatiDg), 100. 7S 

BowtUtoh 6,406.81 

Bright, 1,808.87 

Browne, 180.14 

Horer  Willard  Bnokmiiuter, 246.6i 

Butt, ],BS6.2t 

Buluff  Sterling  Ohoate, >9!J7 

ClMB  of  1803, 394.3! 

1B14 160.68 

"       1615  (KirUsnd), 307.61 

"       1817, 213.M 

^<       1828, 166.03 

1838, 280.46 

1841, 818.86 

"        1862  (Dana), 244.27 

"       1868, 787.86 

"       1867, 221.90 

1877, 80.00 

1888, 262.00 

Crownlnahielil, 663.52 

Warren  H.  Cndworth  (gift), 600.00 

Franols  H.  Cumminga, 967.66 

Geoi^e  and  Hartha  Derby, 264.77 

Julius  Dexter 238.82 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 180.86 

William  Samuel  KUot, 262.46 

Joseph  Breleth  (pan) 1,816.49 

FJlKJTer, 101.04 

Parrar, 296.11 

Biohard  Augiutine  Qamhrill, 6S6.li 

Charles  Haven  Goodwin, 888.06 

Benjamin  D.  Qreene, 196.86 

Frioe  Qreenleaf, 8,000.00 

John  Appleton  Haven, 20.02 

William  Hilton  (part), 664.18 

Ebenezer  Bookwood  Hoar, S08.28 

AiDounU  carried  fonrud »24,7I7.9I  t236,n6.Gt 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 
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Table  No.  II,  Tms  Collbob,  continued. 


AmauDts  brougbt  fonrmrd $34,717.91  •886,776.62 

Income  of  Sdiolarship  FtiDd*,  mud  OlfU  for  Scholanhipi 
(eontinutd'). 

Levina  Hoar,  for  the  lown  of  Lincoln, 2»7.6S 

HodseaCpvt), I7ii.5» 

HoUis, 29a.i6 

Henr;  B.  Hnmpbrey, sia.98 

HenQen  JenniiigB, 604.88 

C.L.  Joa.es, 1,440.00 

Oeorge  Emerwm  Irfjwell, 491.13 

Hfttthewfl  (i  net  rente  of  H*ll) 6,160.87. 

William  Herrtok, SSe.S6 

Horer, 891.92 

Lady  HowlEon. 271.88 

Horard  Oardner  Kiohola, 908.88 

IiUOy  Osgood  (■ccnmulatinR), 240Jt8 

FeoBoyar, 230.88 

Perkins, 201.74 

Wendell  Pblllipa, 71.38 

Btoardo  IMm  (gift), sso.oo 

Bother, 63.06 

Henry  Bromfleld  B<^ers 165.98 

BdwHTd  BuBsell, 267.66 

Sales, 360.11 

8alt4>n8tall, 616.14 

Iieverett  Saltonstall, 897.26 

Uary  SaltonstaU, sso.73 

Savage, 8OO.00 

Sever, 166.23 

SevaU, st8.SG 

Shattnok, 3.826.23 

Blade, 286.08 

Story, 210.24 

Stoqghtom, 66.76 

Swift, 104.79 

Tbsyer, s,70S.67 

Qorham  Thomaa, 197.42 

Toppan 861.16 

Townsend, l,20S.9a 

Waloott, 319.60 

Ohrlstopber  H.  Weld, 496.89 

Jaoob  Wendell, seo.6i 

Whiting, 541.88 

Anonymon*  Oift  for  Scholuthlp  ue,      100.00      49,027.32 

Amount  carried  fonrud, $386,803.84 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc  | 


Tablx  No.  II,  The  Colleob,  < 
RECEIPTS. 

Amoont  brought  forward, tSSb,setM 

Income  of  BeneflcUi?  Fands,  and  BepaTinenU. 

Nathaniel  Appleton, ts4.05 

Edward  Austin  (part), !,35S.es 

Bdward  Austin  Loam  (L.  8-  8.),  repaymenM,  .  101.10 

Frank  Bolles  MemoHal, 79.34 

William  Brattle, 6e.»0 

Thomas  Danfbrth, 4S.91 

Hoses  Day, aeijfs 

Calvin  and  i:.ucy  EUis  Aid  (pait), 958.SS 

John  BUery, 17.18 

Bzhibitdoiu 63.99 

Thomas  Fitoh, S9.31 

Ephraim  Flynt, 1S.5S 

Henry  Plynt 6.48 

Henry  Oihbs, 19.85 

John  QloTST, 1S7.44 

Frioe  Qreenlaaf  Aid  (balance) 16,668.60 

Edward  Holyoke, 16.46 

Bobert  Eeyne ioi.9S 

Lawrence  Scientific  8chool  Loana,  reparmeota,  .  3S.00 

Xary  Idndall, 4S.19 

Susan  B.  Iiyman, 260.13 

Anne  inrnia 9.O8 

Knnroe G18.9S 

Palfrey  Ezbibition, 96.6S 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Feabody  Memorial, S07.94 

Scbolarahip  and  Beneficiary  Moae;  Betomed. 

Loam  and  Scholanbipt  repaid, 2,199.3i 

Joseph  Sewall, g.69 

Alexander  W.  Thayer  (part) 199.20 

Qidncy  TuAs S3G.44 

•   Benjamin  Wadsworth, ii.ST 

Samuel  Ward  (port), 141.18 

Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler. 

Interest t3tHM 

Loan  repaid, 50.00  395.33     31,419.17 

Income  of  Prize  Panda. 

James  Gordon  Bennett, tcs.ss 

Bo Wdoin  Prize*  for  DisierUtiona, 1,118.66 

Boylston  Frizes  for  Elocu^on, 1T3.4S 

Coolidge  DebaUng, 247.10 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detnn." 

From  TroBtees, $186.47 

Interest  on  anexpended  balance,  .    .   .       86.36  S7S.73 

AmoanU  carried  forward, •l,B7a.23  tSIO.jn.M 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  Collbse,  coNTntCKD. 
RECEIPTS. 

AmonnU  brongfat  fonrud, »l,gT2.2S  fSlOiSSS.ei 

Income  of  Priie  Fund*  (contimiti«d). 

Bales, 50.88 

John  O.  Sargent, 190.14 

Oeorge  S.  Sohier  (put) S50.00 

ObarloB  BimmeF, 169. S9 

Bobert  B'.  Toppan, 168.48 

Philip  Waahbnm, lOO.ST 

SSTld  Ames  Wells, 9^89.68        S,S84.S9 

Income  of  Fnnd*  for  GeneMl  Forpote*. 

J.  W.  F.  Abbot  (Mciunalatiiv) $409.68 

John  A.  Blanohard, 50.40 

Jonathan  FhlllipB, i.6i8.oo      1,972.08 

Income  of  Snndiy  Fundi  for  Special  PaipoMi. 

Franois  James  Child  Memorial, •fiSS.78 

ClMdcal  Fablication  Fnnd  of  the  Class  of  ISSfl, 

InUreit, 1841.04 

Salei 888.86  T94.S9 

T.  Jeilbrson  Coolldge,  for  Beieuch  In  Fbytic*,  2,600.00 

John  Davis  WiUiamB  Frenota,    .  !  S43.T4 

George  A.  Gardner, 373.88 

Harvard  OrlenUl  Serie 736.47 

Ingeraoll  Lectnre  (put), 40.00 

Joseph  liovering,  for  Fbyrical  Reienrch,  .   .   .  S86.06 
William  Belden  IToble  Lecturet. 

Interen  (part), t76.01 

Sale*, as  .30  101.81 

ITelson  BoUnson,  Jr.  (pan), 8,(60.00 

George  W.  Savin 208.99 

Barthold  Sohleslnger.    Beqaeit, .  .  (3,000.00 

Intereit,  .   .        80.94  3,080.34 

John  B.  Thayer 788.64 

Elisabeth  Torrey, 63.14 

Henry  Warren  Torrey.    Interwt, .  .  $613.50 

Salei,    .    .    .     303.87  716.37 

Unknown  Memorial  (part) 1,800.00 

Samuel  Ward  (pan), 664.50 

Cyras  VL.  Warren, 311.48 

Henry  C.  Warren  (part),     4,657  90 

Ohannoey  Wright, 47.76     30,369.00 

Appleton  Chapel. 

IncxHue  of  Fond  for  Bellgtotu  Serrtcea, $49.63 

"       Increase  Snnmer  Wheeler  Fond, .  2, 400.00      3,449.68 

Amonot  carried  forward, $840,488.61 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  contikdbd. 
KECEIPT8. 

Amount  brought  forward, $840,488.61 

Jeflbraon  Physicml  LabonUoiy. 

IntereBt  on  aaexpended  baluice, tl61.49 

Income  of  Endowment, 8,600.00 

Gift  for  the  improvement  of  Tentilstion,  interest,    .  10.00        8,TS1.49 

Hemenway  Gymnuiam. 

UMoflocken $8,660.00 

"     by  t^adoalei  and  others, .  109.S1 

Smle  of  domb-liellB, 10.00        S,68&.61 

Botanic  Guden  and  Botanic  Miuenm. 

Income  of  Botanic  Department  Fniid, $1,909.44 

lAWell  Fund, 8,186.77 

"        Jobn  L.  Bussell  Fond  (part),    .  .  .  94.00 

Gift!  for  Ca«e«, 88.60 

Uieofhonie 700.00 

Gifts  for  present  nse, 17,B8iM 

Sale  of  botanical  matetial, 300.00 

Receipt  from  Express  Co.  for  broken  case,    ....  53.00      !8,4M.71 

^ray  Uerbarinm. 

Income  of  balance,      $16.66 

"         Asa  Qray  Memorial  Fund, 1,660.68 

"         Herbarinm  Fnnd, 

'>        John  L.  BUEBell  Fond  (part),  .  . 

Asa  Gray's  copj^^ta, 

Sale  of  duplicate  books  and  pamphlets, 

>      publications, 

"      check  lists, 

Use  of  cnts  of  illustrationi, 

Repayment, 

Gifts  for  present  use, 

Stmdr}'  Gitls. 

For  I>epaTtment  of  The  Classics,  sales  of  publica- 
tions   $111.34 

For  Department  of  The  Classics,  for  lantern  slides,  163.44 

"          "           "       EdacatioD 800.00 

'•          "          "      French, 10.63 

>'          "          "      Oeographjr  (models),  sales,    .    .  ViM 

"         "          "      Fhysici,     400.00 

"  "  "      Sanskrit. 

Interest,      $61.SS 

Sales  of  publications,      4D.90  9S.I> 

"    Auitals  of  Mathematics, 17S.1> 


Amounts  carried  fonratd, $1,885.97  $331,311.10 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Tasle  No.  n.  The  Collkqk, 
RBCBIPTS. 

Amannta  biw^t  forward $1,SS6.9T  $881,8IS.10 

Snndn'  GifU  (crmtiitutd). 

For  Iiorell  Memorial  Library. 

Gift »T6.00 

Sale  of  dopHcate*, 8.60  76.60 

»    Sagar-cane  InvecdgaUons. 

Interen, , I89.SS 

Repayment, 1,804.81       t,SM.49 

■■   Collection!  for  ■  Oennsnio  Humqih,      tSO.OO 

Intereit, 80.90  80.90 

"    Semitic  Collection,  interett, TSS.SO 

'•  "      Ubtarj,  IntereM, S5.44 

"   Laboratory  of  Metallurgical  Chemlabr. 

Gift, t8,000.00 

Intereat, 9.96       8,009.96 

"    Corinthian  Capital, ISfi.OO 

"    Concert  of  Dani*h  Music, 31S.S9 

•'    Preient  nie,  uareitiicted, 800.00        8,4X0.4S 

Becelpti  from  Stadents  (part). 

Tnitioa  leet,  regular  connes, t409,fiBO.OO 

X         «      Sammer  Scbooli, 18,687.88 

Examination  feei. 

Admiuion ....  (6,476.00 

Condition, 488.00 

Degree  of  S,  D., 80.00       6,988.00 

GradnaUon  feei, 6,090.00 

Laboratory  fee*. 

Botany, •l.OiS.eO 

Chemistry, 13,689.78 

En^neering, 661.60 

Geology, 1,007.60 

Hygiene, 1,610.00 

Mineralogy, 810.00 

Mining  and  Hetallnrgy, 1,501.8S 

PMlotophy, 166.00 

Pliyiici, 8,600.00 

Zoology, 867.60     98,746.97 

College  dormitoriet,   not  Including    receipt!   from 
bnilding*  belonging    to  Umvenity   Hon»ei  and 

Land« 74,881.48 

Snmmer  Camp,  Engineering, 6,66G.50 

Somuwr  School  ezcuriiont, 6.00   648.898.38 

Amount  carried  forwaid, (882,686.88 


■    D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  College,  ooNTunjED. 


Amoant  brought  fonrud tSS2,6S5.8l 

For  lue  of  rooma  bj  CoUege  Sodetj', tl.SWXK) 

Smle  of  ticket!  to  CommencemeDt  IMnneT,     ....  71S.0O 

"     byma  books, 6S.H 

"      Airnmli  of  HMbematici, 877.60 

"     other  pabticMiona, 1,800.88 

*'     old  ezamination  [tapen, 400.83 

■'     putarage  U,  Sqnun  Lake, 80.00 

LokQB  repaid ,  ■    ■    ■  llO.Sd 

Sidary  repaid 11.00        4,S7T.U 


$996,908  JS 


PATMZHT8. 


From  Fellovihlp  Fundi  and  Olf  ta. 

Bdvard  Austin, ts,000.00 

Xdward  Austin,  ArcUtectore 1,000.00 

'  Edward  Austin,  Teaching, 6,9is.<< 

OkIas  Goodwin  Memorial, 460.00 

H&rria, SOO.OO 

John  Thornton  KirUand, 8S5.00 

Henry  Lee  Memorial, 400.00 

Charles  Bliot  ITorton, 900.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 600.00 

John  Parker, 1,750.00 

Bogers, 1,460,00 

Henry  Bromfleld  Bogers  Memorial,    ....  460.00 

Sonth  Bud  Houbp 600.00 

John  Tyndall, 873.00 

Jamea  Walker, 500.00 

Whitang, 900.00   •w,966.ec 

From  Scholarship  Fund*  and  Oiftf. 

Abbot, $160.00 

Edward  Austin  for  Teachers 1,750.00 

Bartlett, 883.8* 

Bassett, BT0.00 

Bigelow, 500.00 

Bowditoh, 6,041.68 

Bright, 800.08 

Browne, 150.00 

Horey  Willard  Bnokmlnster, 900.00 

Bnrr, 1,I3».S4 

Buluif  Sterling  Choate, S76.0O 

Class  of  1803, 300.00 

Amounts  carried  forward, •10,903.38  |N,»6e4t 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  n,  The  Colleob,  comtikded. 


Amoimtf  brought  forvajd, tlOi^OS.Se   taO,966M 

From  ScboUnhip  Funda  and  Gifu  (amUnuti). 

Olufl  Of  1614, 1S6.00 

1816  (BUrklaxid), sso.00 

1817, 100.00 

1828 150.00 

1836, 176.00 

1841, 188.84 

1863  (Dan*), SOO.OO 

1866, 600.00 

1867, 178.00 

1888, 300.00 

Orowniiwhleld, 4eo.0O 

Wuren  H.  Cudwortti, eoo.oo 

FranoiB  H.  Oimuoings, SOO.00 

George  Bud  Hartha  Dert>y, UO.OO 

Jnliiu  Dexter, 883.84 

O.  W.  Doe, 100.00 

TUllam  Bamuel  Kllot, 2SO.00 

Joseph  Breleth, 866.67 

F«ll  River 80.00 

Farrar, 166.66 

Blohard  Augustliie  GambriU, iS5.oo 

Charlea  HaTen  Qoodvin, soo.OO 

Beqjamin  D.  Qreene 150.00 

Frioe  Greenleaf, 3,800.00 

HUton, 460.00 

Ebeneaer  Bookwood  Hoar 400.00 

Iierina  Hoar,  for  the  town  of  Lincoln, 3SO.00 

Hodges, 300.00 

HoUis, 3SG.00 

Henry  B.  Htunphre;, 4GO.O0 

Hennen  Jennings,      400.00 

C.  L.  Jones,     l,200.oo 

Geoi^e  Emerson  Lowell, 400.00 

Uatthews, 6,I00.00 

Wmiam  Kerriok, 266.66 

Korey, 350.00 

Lady  Howlson, 200.00 

Howard  Qardner  niohols, 300.00 

Pennoyer, 75.00 

Bebecoa  A.  Perkins, I50.DO 

Wendell  PhlllipB  Memorial, 66.66 

Bioardo  Prize ,■  .      .  860.00 

Bodger, iso.oo 

AmouDti  carried  forward, (31,766. 71    $30,966.66 


D.gitize<)t.yG00glc 


Table  No.  II,  The  Collkqb,  continced. 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoDDM  brought  toTwtrd $81,Tee.Tl   t»,9tSM 

From  BchoUrthip  Fnndi  uid  OifU  (etmUiMied) . 

Henry  Bromfleld  Rogers, iOO.00 

Edward  Buasell, aoo.OO 

Sales, 186.66 

SoltonstaU, 176.00 

I^ererett  Baltonatall, H6.66 

Hary  Baltonstall, SOO.OO 

Savage, S00.00 

Sever, 160.00 

Sewall S8S.84 

Shattook 1,950.00 

Blade, I6«.e6 

Btory, 160.00 

TbB.ym, 8,100.00 

Qorham  Thomas, 160.00 

Toppan, ; SOO.OO 

Townaead, 91S.6S 

Waloott, 100.00 

ObristoplieT  H.  Weld, 400.00 

Jacob  Wendell, aoo.oo 

Whiting, 83S.M 

Unlvenit;,  Graduate  School,    . l.UO.OO 

■■          Lairre nee  Scientific  School, 1,350.00 

Normal,               "           "           "            600.00 

AnoDTmona  Gift  for  SchoIanUp  me, 100.00     UjauM 

FnRn  Benefldary  Fonda. 
BdvardAoBtin. 

LoanatoL.  S.  8.  Btedentt,    ....    #1,819.89 

"         Special         "            ....         640.00  «S,S6I.82 

Prank  BoUes  Memorial, 46.00 

Hoaes  Day, sei.Efi 

OalTin  and  Luoy  BlUfl  Aid. 

Bencfldariea, t9S3.SS 

Genealogical  expeniea, 90.00  963.39 

Bzhibitloaa, .   .  68,99 

Prioe  Greenleaf  Aid, i6,45S.os 

Konroe, 4T6.0S 

TaSftsy  Exhibition, 80.00 

Dr.  AndrevF.  Peabody  Memorial, isi.66 

Qoinoy  Tufts, 586.44 

Stuart  Wadswortfa  Wlieeler, lOO.OO 

Samuel  Ward,  apecial  food  for  atck  atndents,     .  141.18 

Sobolarahip  and  Beneficiary  money  returned,   .   .   ,  1,814.00 

Collie  AppropriatiDD«  for  L.  8.  8.  atndenta,    .   .   .  900.00     gS.SlJJT 

Amount  curled  forward fS»,3l»M 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continced. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, 989,800.66 

From  Prize  Fund*. 

BowdOin  Priips  for  DUsertatiani. 

Prilee, $950.00 

Diei  for  Medals, 800.00  fl, 160.00 

Boylston  Prixes  for  Elocution .    .   .  196.00 

Ooolldge  Debating, 800.00 

Edward  Hopldna  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"    ....  170.S4 

Sales, 4S.00 

Oeoi^e  B.  Sohln-, 260.oo 

Charles  Bnnmer, lOO.OO 

Philip  Washburn, 76.00      a,l8ff.M 

From  Snndi?  Fund*  for  SpecUl  FoiiMMei. 

Franois  James  Child  Hemorial,  bookt,    .  .  .       9560.99 
T.  Jefltoaon  Coolie^,  research  in  Physics,  .    .       S,80T.70 
ClaMical  PnbUcatlon  Fund  of  the  Class  of  18S6. 
HarTBrdStndieiinClaMlcalPhllol.,    9666.86 
Interert  on  adrance 68. 9G  609.81 

Q«orge  A.  Qardaer,  photographs,  etc.,  for  De- 

paitmeiU  of  Geology, 364.09 

Harvard  Oriental  Seriei,  publications, 716.00 

Ingersoll  Lecture,  pTJntfng, 40.00 

Joseph  IiOTering,  research  in  Ph;  tics,  ....  61.89 

William  Belden  IToble  Lectures,  printing,  .  .  lOl.Sl 

George  W.  Sawin,  books  for  Department  of 

Malhemadcs 197.99 

Barthold  Sohleslnger,  collection*  for  Germanic 

Hnsenm, 1,000.00 

John  E.  Thayer,  Qnaiterl;  Jonmal  of  Economics,         7S9.8S 
Bliaabeth    Torrey,  t>ooks   for   Department  of 

History 116.67 

Henry  Warren  Torrey,  pabllcatioDs,   ....        623.56 

Unknown  Memorial,  services  and  expenses £,787.74 

CyrUB  M.  Warren,  research  in  Chemistry,      .   .  19.60 

Ohannoey  Wright,  books  for  Department  of 

Mathematics, T8.9S 

Henry  C.  Warren,  publication 904.66 

ZVelBon  Bobinson,  Jr. 

Expenses  of  I7elson  Robinson  Jr. 

Hall 92,887.77 

Expenses  in  Department  of  Architec- 

tnre 826.36 

Expenses  In  Department  of  Landscape 

Architecture 260.00       3,463.12      14,777.09 

.Vmonnt  carried  forward 9106,167.89 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  cotnanjmn. 
PAYMENTS. 
AmoDDt  broDght  fonrard, SI06,teT.S9 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Premchliig  and  moroiiiK  Berrlcea, 98,978.65 

OrgMtitt  and  Choii-mMter, 2,000.00 

Choir 1,600.00 

Hiuic  and  binding 413.60 

Fuel,  gaa,  cleaning,  Ac., 1,066.36 

Fornitore 87.00 

lUpairing  Organ, SOS.SO       9,198.61 

JeSbnon  Fhr«ical  Laboratory. 

Spent  on  building,  from  income  of  Fnod $19.C>f 

Laboratoiy  expense 93,760.84 

Let*  part  paid  b;  the  College, 600.00       8,160.84 

Bzpeniet  paid  from  Theodore  Iiyman'B  gift,    .         868.80       8,S3£.«8 

Hemenway  Ofmnatiom. 

Salaries  and  vagei, 94,504.36 

Repairs  and  improTements 3G9.0S 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 2,377.84 

Fuel W7.12 

Apparatoa 600.00 

Insurance,    818. 26 

Water 203.76 

Lighting 833.16 

Printing 66.40 

Fnmitnre 2.06 

StationcTj  and  postage, 77.06 

Supplies  and  sandries 86.71   910,164.68 

Less  amoont  received  front  other  departments,  .        1,828.68        8,M1.04 

Botanic  Garden  and  Botanic  Muienm. 

Salaries,  labor,  repairs,  materials,  Ac., 99,648.45 

Interest  on  advances 488.44 

Cases,  from  gift, 28l.6r>      10.3S8.H 

Gray  Herbariam. 

Salaries, 94,625.00 

Labor,  repairs,  materials,  &c.,      3,4n7.B5        7,982.85 

Bnmmer  ScltooU. 

Salaries, 913,629.50 

Clerical  service*, 400.00 

Janitors  and  cleaning, 79.44 

Walor "  .   .  14.76 

Printing,    .' 797.69 

Fumitorc,      4.00 

Initmments  and  apparatns, 16.36 

Amounts  carried  forward, 914,940.75  9146,294.61 
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Table  Xo.  II,  The  Collkqe, 


Amonnta  brought  forrud 

$14,940.75  ll4e,SH.«l 

Summer  Schooli  (nmitMunl)- 

BtMlonei7  utd  pottmge, 

316.88 

AdrertigtDg 

60!  .06 

Serricea  and  wmgei, 

868.81 

»4.»4 

196.00 

197.10 

449.68      17,198.96 

rrom  SpeclBl  Gifts. 

For  Department  of  Architecture,  a  Corinthian  e*piul 

•12S.00 

948 .98 

"           "            The  CUidM.  boaka 

879.03 

<<     Untem(Ude«,    .  . 

163.44 

Education,  book! 

626.S3 

Engllih,          "          

66.10 

"             "              French,  boota, 

10.63 

"            "              Oeolog}'  and  Geography,  Norwe- 

100.00 

"             "              German,  boolci, 

7.19 

"           "            History  and  Oovemment,  booki, 

41.84 

Mining  and   Metallurgy,   equip- 

iQTgical  ChemiBtrj- 

2,996.99 

•>           "            Music,  booki  and  niuiic,     .  .   . 

87.33 

12.00 

Physici^  reaearch, 

93.00 

Political  Economy,  booka,  .    .    . 

16.19 

Sanskrit,  poblicationa,    .... 

1,310.65 

"  CoUectioDS  for  a  Germanic  Museum, 

8,000.00 

<■  Concert  of  Daniih  Music 

SlSJiS 

"  Lowell  Memorial  Libraij,  book^ 

69.40 

"  Semitic  coUectioiu, 

3,872 .So 

"  Semitic  Library,  books, 

460.36 

"  Social  Qneftiona  Library,  book*, 

S7.0B      14,684.42 

$160.00 

Bottmy  (I'rof.  Goodale), 

200.00 

Chemirtrj-  (Prof.  H.  B.  Hill), 

600.00 

"         technical  (Asat.  I'rof,  Sanger) 

260.00 

Fine  Arts  and  Drawing  (Prof.  Moore), 

300.00 

Geology  and  Geography  (Aist.  Prof.  Ward),    .    .    . 

250.00 

**      fur  publications, 

1,560.00 

Amounts  carried  forward $^1,400.00  $178,062.99 
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Table  No.  II,  The  Colleob,  contihued. 
PATMENTS. 

AmonnU  brooght  forward, •9,400.00  •ITS.OIil.M 

ApproprlatioDi  for  collectioiu,  labantariea,  tc.  (eontiimtd). 

Maitinlqae  collectloiii  (Initr.  jKggar), 800.00 

Minentlogj'  (Prof.  Wolff), 160.00 

Mining  KDd  Hetallnrgy  (Prof.  H.L.  Smjth),  .    .    .  4,O0S.0O 

Hduc  (Prof.  Pidne) ISO.OO 

Petrogtsphy,  micnwcopet  (Prof.  Wolfl)> 800.00 

Piychologr  (Prof.  HQuiterberB), 300.00 

"            for  poblicatloiu, SOO.OO 

Phydci  (Prof.  Trowbridge), 1,000.00 

Zoology  (Prof.  Mirk) 400.00 

"     tor  piibUciiioni, 500.00 

Labontorjr  feei  appropriated S3,18S.4T 

Foel  and  teryicei  Id  Nat.  Hirt.  Labontories,   .   .   .  1,600.00 

Pnel,  •erricei,  &c.,  in  Jefftoson  Ph.  Laboratoiy,  600.00     36,48S.4T 
8alariei. 

Infraction, $ST6,fiS634 

Deans, S,500X)O 

Chwrmen  of  CommiReet, 1,400.00 

Medical  Vliitor,  Recorden,  Secretary,  Coraton,  ftc.,  6,900.00 

BzaminatloD  Procton, 1,800.00   S89,el6J4 

For  College  Bnilding*  not  valned  in  Treaanter'*  Bookt. 

Repairs,  ImprOTementa,  &c., $9,877.07 

CleanliiK  and  care, 11,668  47 

Fuel 18,124.77 

Water 1,190.91 

lighting, 4,964.84 

Intnrsnce, 1,086.46      61,880.11 

Qenenl  Eipenaea. 

Deant  and  Cbalrmen  of  Committees,  clerical  and 

ofBce  ezpen«et, $18,647.09 

Comraisilon  on  Admission  to  N.  E.  Ct^eges,    .    .   ,  1SS.18 

Reading  examination  book*, 8,169.10 

Bervlces  of  proctort, 1,981.10 

'■          aadslantt  (o  innnictort 8,714.99 

"          mtdeigradnates, 1,446.98 

"  mecbamcs  In  department  of  Physiology 

and  Hygiene, 900.00 

"          Head  Guide  In  College  gronnds, .   .    .   .  63. 9G 

Attendants  in  department  libraries  and  laboratoriei,  S,8S9.10 

Admlidon  eiaminadon 9,860.88 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churchea 1,796.60 

Commencement  Dinner, 809.27 

Printing  office,  expense $93,176.71 

Lessreceipta 15.058.88  8,116.83 

Printii^,    . 329.99 

Amonnb  carried  fonranl $41,914.74  $666,046.91 
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Table  No.  II,  The  College,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Atnomiti  brought  forward, 941,914.74  9606,016.91 

Geiieni  Bxpenaea  (eontinuti). 

Boolu,  nupt,  and  binding, 688.94 

Anna)*  of  Matheinattc*, 914.08 

Hfurrard  EngiDMring  Sode^'i  Jaarnal,    ....  188.74 

Handbook  of  Antericaii  Hlttory, 1,616.67 

Fumitiire,      4,AO0.42 

AdTe«i«ing, 1,882.47 

Watchmen, 1,688.80 

Freight,  and  (undrlei, 879.24 

Bnppliei,  tooli,  and  material!, 1,669.67 

Legal  lerrlcei, 113,66 

Hnilo,  Claat-Daj', 185.00 

Bec«ptloD(, 686.48 

UMofGrayi  18  by  BngU»h  department, 100.00 

Serricea  and  ezpeniei  at  Facnity  meettngi 68.04 

Blank  booki  for  ezamlnaUona 779.00 

Zoological  laboratoTT  contribntloni  and  ezpenaei,    .  64.79 

Gxpeniei  of  campat  Sqoaiii  Lake  (EngineerlDg),   .  4,800.73 

Taxeaou           "            "           " 39.97 

Engineering  conrtet  In  Herce  Hall, 8,918.88 

Trarelling  expenw*  in  Mining  12, 989.99 

TraTelUng  ezpentei  in  Bconomie*6  and  IS,  ...    .  69.60 

Ezpeniea  of  Medical  Vlritor, 197.88 

Diplomas, 781.78 

College  aeal  and  prett, 46.00 

BngroMlng  letters, 61.00 

Tuning  and  moTing  piano 41.76 

Heating  for  awarding  Academic  Diitincdoiu,    .    .    .  38.76      67,749.79 

9723,796.70 

Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBBABT. 


Ittcome  of  Book  Fondt,  and  Olfti  and  Receipts  for  the 
pnrciiase  of  books. 

irBthaniel  I.  Bowditob, tioi.oo 

Briglit  (i  income  of  the  Bright  Legacy),    .    .    .  1,200.00 

Edwin  Conant  (1  income), 3S3.40 

OotutantlTiB  (i  Income), 623.47 

Denny, 264.88 

Slisa  Farrar, 254.88 

Horaoe  A.  Haven, 163.86 

FranolB  B.  Hayes, 488.84 

Amoant  carried  forward, tS,iOB.6S 
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Table  No.  HI,  Thk  LmautT,  ooKmnntD. 
■        RECEIPTS. 

AtaoDDt  brougfat  forward, 93,406.63 

Income  of  Book  Fnitd*,  Gifti,  etc.  (eonliniud). 

George  SaywarA, au-Sfi 

ThomM  HoUia lis.w 

Sldner  Homer, 103.10 

Frederlok  A.  Lane, SSS.8< 

lAveU, l,S4».eB 

Oliules  Hinot, 8,914.80 

Iinof  Osgood, 844.S9 

Mary  Osgood, 337  .»9 

Henry  !■.  Fieroe, 4,848.0S 

Fronois  Sales, 189JS 

Stephen  BelisbiuT, I64.T8 

Sever, M6.67 

Samuel  Shapleigh, I9S.00 

George  B.  Sohier  (put), 89.55 

Sabidipdon  for  Library, 607.94 

Charles  SnimieT, 1,805.81 

Eennetb  Hatheson  Taylor, 945.41 

lohabod  Tuoker, sil.86 

James  Walker, TS3.S6 

Thomas  v.  Ward, 204.40 

EzecDiora  of  Bobert  VTeAeraton  (babuice),  .   .  11.33 

J.  Eimtlngtoii  Woloott, 965.86 

Gift*  for  book 8,794.91 

Ssleotdnplic-atobooki S39.63 

Beceired  for  books  Ion, 63.48 

Fines, 803.90    «33,6S6J4 

Income  of   B.  H.  Hodges   Fond,    for   pabliihlng 

BlblJoffT^tbical  Contribntions, 36S-T9 

Income  of  Fanda  for  general  pnrpotes. 

Daniel  Austin, $299.04 

iSdwin  Consnt  (I  Income), 1,000.18 

Constantiiu  (4  income), 623.47 

Fund  of  the  Class  of  ISfil  (accomiilating),     .   .  26.78 

"             "             "             "     (C.F.Dnnbar'iGift),  26.36 

Prloe  Greenleaf, 16,663.66 

JarvlB, 24.00 

Henry  T.  Morgan, 8,983.65 

James  Savage  (1  net  income) 1,887.00 

Daniel  Treadwell, 572.40 

Eben  WriBJit, 4,800.00    »8,i6iJ» 

Fee*  for  me  of  Librarj, fB5.00 

Sale  of  Boadder  catalt^ne 7.60 

Sale  of  index  Subject  CsUlogaet, 1.60            94.00 

$58,400.66 
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Table  No.  m,  The  Libbabx,  oomtincbd. 
PAYMENTS. 
Vor  Bookt,  from  the  followlug  Fonda,  QlfU,  «tc. 

Bowditob $101.93 

Bright, 1,889.76 

Conaot,      S66.ll 

OonBtaintias, 609.03 

Denny, 86i.fis 

FsiTsr, SM.I6 

Hbtwi, iei.oa 

H»y«8, 477.80 

Hayw&rd, 867.83 

HoIUb, 117.19 

Homer, 117.86 

Lane, 179.50 

ItoweHl, i,oiG.oi 

lUnot, 8,110.41 

Iiaoy  Osgood, sso.is 

Mary  Osgood, SM.41 

Pieroe, S,05S.5T 

Sales 188.05 

SallabxiTy, 869.98 

Sever, W6.06 

Bhapleigfa 813.66 

Bohier, 9S.T6 

Subtcription  FanJ, 878.68 

STunner, 1,816.97 

Taylor, aeii.90 

Tucker, 849.88 

"Walker, 768.88 

Ward, 868.86 

J.  Hnntdngton  Woloott, 918.46 

Gift  for  book!  on  Aeronratic 4.34 

A.  O.  Ooolidge  GUta, 1,083.04 

Harold  J.  Coolldge  Gift, 86.17 

Hra.  J.  B.  Ooolidge  Gift e.9e 

Dante  Society  Gift, 50.88 

Gift!  for  Bngliih  Literature  of  the  17lli  and  IStfa 

centiirieB 276.74 

GhffdnOT  Gift, 10.87 

Hammer  Gifr, 417.70 

Iioeb  Gift, 19.17 

SatoTdaj  Club  Gift 416.86 

Jolm  Harrey  Treat  Gift, 861.34 

Duplicate  monej 346J8 

Fine 815.41)   183,687.68 

Balarie* $16,700.00 

Berrice*  and  wagei, 18,156.78 

AmonuU carried  forward, $88,866.78    $83,687.68 
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Table  No.  Ill,  Thb  Libba&t, 
PAYMENTS. 

AmooDla  broDght  forwud, $33,866.78    ns,UT.6l 

Bepwr*  uid  ImpTOTementt, 4fiS.l7 

Jauiton  and  cleaning, 1,076.7B 

Fuel, l,aS1.8S 

Water, tSM 

Lighting, 1,«)8.9» 

Printing, 1,618.M 

FnmitDTe, S60.68 

Stationery  and  poalage, 648.6S 

Bbding, a,G6S.78 

Insurance, il.S8 

Electric  power, 94.47 

Frei^,  inppliei,  and  tnndiiea, M6.T1      44^6.M 

$67,914.16 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 


Income  of  Fands  for  Inttmction,  or  for  general  porpoaet. 

Dirioit;  School  (balance) $l,SM.5I 

Neir  Endowment, 3,426.50 

Oliver  Ames, 816.00 

Humoh  C.  Andrews, KM 

Daniel  Austin, 49.79 

Adams  Ayer, 48.00 

Joseph  Baker, 878.00 

Beneflciar?  moDe?  returned  (balance), 997.04 

BUBsey  Profeuorship, 1,804.03 

Benjamin  Bussey  Tnut  (J  net  income),  .   .   .  4,919J6 

JoBhna  Clapp, 104.6S 

Edwin  Conact, 940.00 

Dexter  I.ectDTsBliip 973.44 

Frothlngham  Profeaaorehip, 9,991. SS 

Abraham  W.  FnUer, 50.40 

Lewis  Gould 43.78 

John  Hanoook  ProfeMonhip,    ....   1288.39 

C.  L.  Hanoock, 4,685.98  4,974.31 

Haven, 940.00 

Samuel  Hoar, 60.40 

Henry  F.  Kidder, 480.00 

Henry  Iiienow, 440.88 

Caroline  Uerriam, S0.40 

Amount  carried  forward $32,913.25 
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Table  No.  IV,  DmmTT  Scbool,  continued. 
RECGIPTB. 

Amonnt  brought  fonrud 923,9I3.2S 

Income  of  Fonda  for  InitmctioD,  etc.  (^tentinvtd). 

Farkmon  Frofeiionbip, 76S.TT 

John  W.  Qulnby, 2S.13 

Abby  Crocker  Biohmond 4S.0O 

John  Ii.  Busaell, 48.00 

WlUiflm  B.  Spooner, 4S0.00 

ThomM  TUeaton  of  New  Tork  Endowroent,    .  l,9S0.00 

Kary  P.  Townsend, 362.00 

Wlntlirop  Ward, lOO-SO 

Winn  Frofeiionhip, a,SS4.61    1)9,187.66 

Income  of  SchoUnhip  and  Beneflduj  Fund*. 

Abcer  W.  Buttrlok, $696.87 

Thomaa  Gary, 869.61 

Ctoorge  Chapman, ISS.SG 

Joshua  Olapp, 911.10 

Jaokaon  FoundMion, 711.89 

J.  Henry  KendaU, 864.91 

ITanoy  KendaU, 168.68 

William  Fomroy, 60.40      9,407.91 

Income  of  Book  Fundi. 

Buahton  Dashwood  Burr, C177.98 

Loniaa  J.  HaU, 83.07         910.29 

KeceipU  from  Student!. 

Tuldon  fees,  reguliT  connei 94,787.80 

"         "     Sanuner  Scbool, 1,170.00 

Dirintty  Hall  and  b<»n»e, 9,970.00 

Ubmy  Sne 3.86        8,880.86 

Gift  fKOtt  Soeietf  for  Promoting  TheologicAl  Edaeation,  $7,987.71 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Alumni  Dinner, 67.00 

"      catalogoei  and  duplicate  booka, 4.76        8,049.46 

$48,686.67 

PATMBNT8.  '~~ 

FioiD  SchoUnhip  Fnikda. 

Thomas  Gary, $240.00 

Oeorge  Chapman, 100.00 

Joshua  Clapp, 180.00 

Jaokaon, 693.84 

J>  H.  Kendall, 200.00 

ITanoy  Kendall, 140.00     $1,668.34 

From  Benefldarj  Fundi. 

Abner  W.  Buttriok, $696.00 

William  Pomroy, 49.36         644.36 

Amount  carried  forward, $2,197.69 
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Table  No.  IV,  Drvmnr  School,  contincbd. 
PATMBNTS. 

Amount  bronglit  fonrard, U,t9T.69 

SaUries  for  inatmctioii, -.  $38,646.67 

Summer  School.     Salsriei  for  inttmction,    .    $l,16l>.00 

Bxpeniei, 435.W  1,SS6.44 

SecreUi7  Mid  Xiibruwi 1,760.00 

Berricei  and  wag«a, S88.S9 

UbTBt7  Aniitants, 962.85 

ProctON 40.00 

B«p«ira,  improTemenU,  and  labor, 498.44 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 1,S/S0.10 

Fnel, 608.81 

Water, 90.88 

IJghtiDK, 868.74 

Printing, 47.20 

Pomitare, 6S.00 

StoUonei?  and  portage, 212.48 

Book* B71.W 

Binding, 4T.8E 

Catalognei, 878.40 

Adrertiring, 566.78 

Dlplomaa  and  anndnea, TI.78 

AInmni  dinner, 60.00 

Proportion  of  expense*  of  GTmnatiam, 68.08 

Tnnlng  and  repairing  organ 17.58 

American   School  for   Oriental   Etnd;  and  research   In 

Falesdne  (2d  papnent) 100.00 

Sabscrlplion  to  the  Fellowihip  in  Cbristitui  Archaeology 

in  the  American  School  of  Clauical  Stndlei  in  Some,   .  2G.00 

Alterations  of  Librair  boilding, 9,900.00 

Electric  wirii^, 450.85     36,861.61 

«S9,I6».80 


Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Panda. 

Law  School,  balance, $7,848.25 

James  Barr  Ames  Prize, 173  J9 

BemlB  Professorehip 8,152.98 

Beqjamln  Bnsse;  Professorship 1,151.04 

Beqjunln  BuBaey  Tnut  (i  net  income),  .   .  .  4.919J6 

ITattiail  Dane  Professorship, T56.00 

Amount  carried  forward,   ....  $17,996.82 
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81 
Table  No.  V,  Law  School,  comtinues. 


Amount  broni^  fonrard, $17,995.83 

Income  of  Fnodt  (eimtintied). 

Law  School  Book, 3,267.01 

Law  School  Ubrvj, 4,800.00 

Isaac  Boyall  FiofeuoMUp, 4D0.S7 

Weld  "  4,BB8.76 

Bcboluthip  moner  ntnnied, 60.82   $80,075.78 

Tuition  fees, .  .   .      92,017.60 

Sale  of  Law  gohool  QolnqneniiUl  Catalogoe 4.7S 

$193,096.03 


PATHBNTS. 

$48,988.88 

Ubrarian  and  AHiftanti 7,088.17 

Secretary, .  '. 1,000.00 

Header  to  the  Dane  ProfeMor, 621.86 

Seadlng  examlnaUon  booki, 826.00 

S«rnce(  of  procton, 846.60 

ScboUrsbips, 4,660.00 

Repun  and  improTementa, 876.14 

Janitor,  cleaning,  &c., 1,668.81 

Pnel, 986.18 

Water 88.88 

lighting,    .   .   .    .   : 1,068.98 

Frinflng, 244.56 

FnmitnTe, 169.8S 

Stationer;  and  postage, 891.38 

Booki, 9,431.72 

Binding, 2,084.20 

AdTerlialog 188.44 

Telephone, 118.78 

Freigbt,     194.78 

Snndriea 341.68 

Proportion  of  eipenaei  of  GjinnaaiiuD, 1,16S.G0 

Inmrance 7.60 

Travelling  ezpenaes, 48.86 

Electric  power, 60.00 

L«gal  lerrlce*, 134.00 

Catali^ne, 269.11 

Restoring  portrait, 60.00 

Diplomas 1S6.16 

EzpenKi  of  delegate  to  AsMKdatian  of  American  Law 

School!,  and  daei, 126.40    $79,749.27 
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Table  No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income   of  Funds   for   iDBtruudan,   or  for  general 
purposes. 

Hedical  School,  baluice, (3,091.10 

Edward  VL.  Buringer  (put), 644.63 

John  B.  &nd  Bnokminster  Brown, 9M.37 

Caroline  Brewer  Oroft  (part), i,600.00 

CalTinandliUOy  Ellis  (part), lT,0S0i»O 

Oeorge  Fabyan, 4,864.22 

Samuel  E.  Fits, 88.13 

Henry  Harris  (1  Income), T18.M 

Heraey  Profe«8onhip  ({ income), S88.1T 

Jaokson, 1,096.23 

William  O.  XEoseley S,539.zo 

New  sablciiptioD, 1,860.00 

Dr.  Buppaner, 448.13 

Qeorge  C.  Shattuok, 3,446.18 

Mary  W.  Bwett, 766.72 

Samuel  W.  Swett, 960.00 

Quinoy  Tufts, 96.00 

Henry  Willard  Williams, 1,699.94  »4I,06I^ 

Income  of  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  Austin  (part)  Teaching, (2,000.00 

George  Oheyne  Shattuok  Memorial,  ....  254.02 

Charles  Eliot  Ware                "          ....  271.92 

John  Ware                               "          ....  2fi3.14      S.TTSXW 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Edward  H.  Barringer  (part), (6S0.00 

Lucius  F.  BUllngs 241.30 

David  Williams  Cheever, 374.03 

Cotting  Gift 148.27 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 1S3.77 

Joseph  Eveleth  (part) eoo.oo 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medical  Students  eTerjr 

other  year, 162.31 

I«wls  and  Harriet  Hayden, 379.26 

William  Hilton  (part), 460.00 

C.  H.  JoneB, 80S.G8 

Alfred  Hoamer  Linder, 351.2S 

Charles  B.  Porter, 364.96 

Charles  Pratt  Strong, 211.49 

Isaao  Sweetaer 802.li 

John  Thomson  Taylor, 36i.i4 

Edward  Wigglesworth, 263.19      4,696.38 

Amount  carried  forward, (48,636.10 
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Table  No-  VI,  Medical  School,  comtinced. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forvBrd, (48,S86.10 

Income  of  Priie  Faodi. 

Word  mohoIaB  Boylston, I1G9.S0 

William  H.  Thomdike 296-08         46T.SB 

Income  of  Sundry  Fnnds  uid  Gifts  for  special  purpoeeB. 

Edward  Aaatin  (Bacteriological  Laboratory),  .  1631.09 

Bobert  0.  Billinga  (.part) 800.00 

J.  Ingenoll  Bovdltoh, >96.8a 

Ward  moholas  Boylaton,  tor  Medical  Booki,  IU.58 

Caroline  Btewm  Croft  (pan), 40S.ll 

Medical  Ubni7, 76M 

Gifts  (or  Pathological  Department  Idbm7,  .  .  .  .  SG.es 

"        LabontoTj  of  Comparative  fktfaology, .  .  9.11 

Surreal  Laboratory, 943.81 

F.  B.  OreenOTlgh  (tnrglCBl  reaearcb) 96.116 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Hnaenm, G88.3T        l,S16.96 

Gift*  for  preaent  nae, 4,400.00 

Beceipts  from  itudenta. 

Tnitioii  fees.  Tegular  coarae* $87,648.67 

LeM  transferred  to  Uent*l  School,  .        100.00 

$87,648.67 

Taition  fees,  gradnMe  conraei,    ....        700.00 

"           "      Dental  atodenta 4,690.00  $92,883.67 


Graduation  fees, 4,0SO.O0 

Matriculation  fees, 836.00 

Examination  fees, S21.00 

Laboratot;  feea. 

Admission  Cbemisti7, $100.00 

Chemistry 1,462.82 

Embryology, 200.00 

Histology 20.00 

OperatiTe  Sorgety, 240.00 

Phyriali^y, 822.70 

Practical  Amitomy, 890.50      3,226.08 

Use  of  microscope!, l,4l7.0Q    106,722.69 

Repayment  for  KrTicet  on  Mcoont  of  Dew  bnilditig*, 117.64 

$163,069.77 

PAYMENTS. 
From  Fellowship  Funds. 

Edward  AuBtin,  Teaching, $2,000.00 

George  Oheyne  Bhattuok  Memorial,   ....  22S.00 

Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial 816.00 

Jobn  Ware  Memorial, 226.00      $2,766.00 

Amonnt  carried  forward $2,766.00 
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Table  No.  VI,  Medical  School,  coktihtied. 
PATMBNT8. 

Amount  biongfat  torwsnl, (2,765.00 

From  Scholftnbip  Fimds. 

Edward  H.  Baninger, (sso.oo 

Iiuoiiis  F.  BUUacs, 190.00 

David  Williams  Cheerer, 160.00 

Oottdng  Gift, 76.00 

Orlando  W.  Doe, 140.00 

JoBflph  Eveletb, 600.00 

John  Foster,  income  for  Medicftl  Stodenta  (twl.),  60.00 

Lewis  and  Harriet  Harden, SG2.98 

William  Hilton, STO.OO 

O.  K.  Jonea, a&O.OO 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder, 200.00 

Charles  B.  Porter, 280.00 

OliarleB  Pratt  Strong, 60.00 

Isaac  Bweetser, sso.oo 

John  Thomson  Tarlori 100.00 

Edward  Wlggleaworth, MO.oo 

Fwnl^  SchoUrthips, 800.00        4,e87.M 

Ftodi  Priie  Fundi. 

Ward  ITiahoIas  Boylston.    Price, Iiso.oo 

AdreitUing,    .    .  6.25            156.tS 

From  Sundry  Funds  and  Gifts  for  spMikl  {mrpoMC. 

Edward  Austin  (Baclerio lineal  Laboratoiy),  .  •301.48 

Bobert  O.  Billings,  Journal  of  Medical  ReBearch,  300.00 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditoh,  Fh;iiolc«y 21S.30 

Ward  ITioholSS  Boylston  for  Medical  Books,  409.69 
Caroline  Brewer  Croft  (part),  cancer  inveiti- 

gaticm 1,T44.W 

Gift«  for  Pathological  Department  Libraiy 761.98 

Surgical  Laboratory, S1S.91 

Warren  Fnnd  for  Anatomical  Miuenm,     ....  669.611 

Snndry  Gift* 1.867.11        6,tMJT 

Appropriations. 

Anatomy, ■    ■    ■  •8,850.00 

Bact«riolog.v 600.00 

ChemiBtiy, 1,487.7* 

Clinical  Medicine 60.00 

ainicnl  Surgery 176,00 

Gynaecology 86.00 

Histology  and  Embryology, 1,100.00 

Hygiene 200.00 

Huieimi 818.00 

Obrtetrics, 260.00 

AmoniMa  cairied  forward, ....  •7,S8».74   •1S,8»1.M 
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Table  No.  VI,  Hsdical  School, 
PAYMENTS. 

AmoDDta  brought  forwud, $7,389.74    $18,691.80 

Appropiiationi  ^conii»iied). 

Pathology, 800.00 

Phumacology  uid  ThenpeaUc*, 700.00 

Phyaiolog?, 8,ias.70 

Surgerj 400.00 

Theory  and  FncUce, 100.00     12,513.44 

Otadnate  counet,  fee*  repaid  to  Initrocton, 1700.00 

SnniiDeT          "           "            "             "            4,876.00       4,975.00 

SaUriei  for  iiutractioD, 101,741.66 

Oeneral  Expeiuei. 

Deso,  and  Secretary, 1800.00 

Clerical  lervices, 1,740.00 

Repairs  and  improTemeott, '    8,164.77 

Janitor  and  cleaniDg, S,S6T.01 

Fmel, l,9«i.89 

Water 1,123J0 

Lighting  and  gaa, 3,788.08 

Frintlng, 486.83 

Furmtore, 146.23 

Innmmenta  and  appantna, 98.06 

Sudonery  and  postage, 838.90 

Advertiaing  and  uotalognei, 1,869.86 

Insurance, 69.00 

Proctors, 340.00 

HechanicB  and  UbontOT^  ■ttendania, 6,733.67 

Electric  poirer, 1,41G.0S 

Sundries, 426.48 

Snppliea  and  material, 1,831.48 

Diplomas, 131.36 

Telepfaoue, 180.7S 

lime  aerTice, 36.00 

tnbllibiDg  woA  on  TiviaectioD  (put) 800.00     80,958.46 

«1M,074.86 
Medioal  Sohool  TTndertftldiig. 

KECEIPT8. 
Gifta  received  in  1901-03. 

QeorgeHlgslTiBonProfeawirshipof 

Physiology  Fnnd, 1100,000.00 

JaokBon    Profesiorsliip   of  Clinical 

Hedidne  (addition  of  1902),  ...  13,600.00 
John  B.  Boakefeller  Gift  (part),  808,768.17 
DaTid  Sears  Fund  for  instmcdon  in 

Neurol<^y, 36,000.00 

Amount  carried  forwaid,  -9446,358.17 
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Table  No.  VI,  Kedloal  Soliool  TTndertaldng  (cotUintud). 
RECEIPTS. 
Amonnt  broaght  forward,  .   .   .  $446,268.17 
Qifta  received  in  190I-Oa  (continued). 

SbattuolE  FrofeRBorehip  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  (addition  of  1902),  .         18,600.00 
Qift  aTKikble  only  for  buildings,  .  .  .       1,000.00 
Unrectricted  gifts 188,0S4.T9  9a4S,TSi.»6 

Appropristiona  bj  the  University,  from 
April  30,  190S. 
Robert  O.  BiUings  Fond, ....  «9S,EOO.OO 
Henry  Ii.  Fierce  BesidDai7  Bequest 

(pMt), 860,000.00    «a,500.00 

Transfers  to  thU  acconiit. 

Fimd  of  the  School  of  ComparatiTe 
Medicine,  irith  interest  thereon  to 
Ang.  1,  1903, »4,4SI.98 

Qift  for  Pathological  Laboratory  (Vet- 
erinary School), 6,16'l.SB       9,&98.SG  tl,100,SSl.Sl 

Income  of  Fond*  and  CHfta. 

Bobert  O.  BUllnga  Fund,  from  April  80, 190>,      >1,110.00 

Oeoi^e  Higginson  ProfeMorsblp, l,S9l.0S 

Jackson  Professorship  (addition  of  1902),      .   .    .  17S.01 

Henry  Ii.  Fierce  Fand,  from  April  80,  190S,         (,M0.O0 

John  D.  BookefeUer  Gift, S,70fi.IS 

David  Bean  Fnnd Soo.OO 

Bhattaok  Professorship  (addition  of  IMS),  .   .  31S.98 

Gift  for  Pathol(«ical  Laboratory  (V.S.),     .  .  .  9B.4t 

"         bnUdings, H.T8 

Unrestricted  gifts, 1,807.98        1S,»44.15 

tl,lia,816.S7 
PAYMENTS. 
Keal  Estate,   Longwood  and  Huntington 
Aienues,  and  Francis  St.,  Boston,  .    .   .  $816,628.90 

Interest  on  advances, 8,681.98 

$6S8,i06,e8 

Less  net  renu  received 430.90  9638,774.98 

Real  Estate,  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  .   (39,610.66 

Interest  on  advances, 216.00 

$39,826.66 

Less  net  rents  received, 898.16      39,433.48 

Sundry  expenses, 9208.11 

Interest  on  advances, 4.79  207.90 

Amoont  carried  forward, 9662,416.37 
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Tablk  No.  VI,  Hedloftl  Bohool  TTndertaking  (eontinuid). 
PArMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrard, $662,416.37 

Income  o(  Fnndi,  which  has  been  trwu- 
feiTMl  to  the  Medical  Rchool  to  pa^ 

JaokSOn  FrofeBBorehip  (addltioD  of 

1902), tl7B.01 

Shattnok  ProfeMonhip  (addition  of 

1902) 218.98  888.99 

Pathological  Laboratoiy,  ezpenditoTei, 296.00   $668,101.86 

Tablk  No.  VH. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Income  of  Pnndi,  OlfU. 

Denial  School,  balance tl,798.T6 

Dental  School  Endomnent, 108.29 

Hinry  C.  Warren  Endovment, 1,104.00 

Gifts  for  new  building.     Gift, «60.00 

Intercit,     ....   909.02  959.02      »S,d65.0T 
Receipta  from  itndenta. 

Tnitionfee 916,080.00 

T^Bi  trvniferred  to  Medical  School,      «,B9O.Q0 
$11,490.00 

Tuition  feel,  Medical  itndenta,  ....           100.00  «11,S90.00 

Examination  fees, 99.00 

Laboratory  fee«, 1,776.28 

Librarj  flnea .7*      13,4«B.02 

FeeB  from  infirmai7, 8,886.45 

Srie  of  iweepingB $86.89 

"    pladnnm,  gold,  and  mbber, :  .  169.78          246.18 

$21,611.72 
PAYMENTS. 

SalarieB  for  inatraction $12,780.00 

Coraloi  and  Iiibrarian, 160.00 

Secretary, 800.00 

ProctoTi, 140.00 

RepairB  and  itaproTementa, 767.04 

Janitora  and  cleaning, 1,668.13 

Fuel 804.98 

Water, 111.07 

Lighting, 896.70 

Printing, 235.69 

Pnnutnre, 52.40 

Amount  carried  forward, $16,796.01 
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Table  No.  VII,  Dental  School,  coMnintED. 
PAYMEHTS. 

Amount  brought  forward 916,796.01 

iDstrnmeutA  and  apparktuB, 348.7fi 

Stationer;  aud  poatage, 188.08 

Book!, 2S.0O 

Binding, 48.80 

AdTertiiing, 619.67 

Serricei  and  iragea. 1,306.S9 

Buppllei,  ftc., S,39T.86 

SondTiM, ST7.06 

Delegate*' expenaei, T7.78 

Diplomu,     11.80 

Catalogue, 18S.B0 

Telephone, IKM 

Hicroacopes  and  objectives, 3S3.S6 

Table  No.  VIU. 
MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE   ZOOLOGY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Income  of  Fundi. 

Muaenm  of  Comparadro  Zooli^  (balance),    .    .    .  f  1,538.76 

AgoasiS  Memorial, 14,300.78 

Tesolieri  and  Pupils, 864.51 

Vli^^a  Barret  Oibbs  SchoUrship, 967.70 

Oray  Fund  for  Zoological  Muteum, 8,400.00 

StorgiB  Hoopop, B,174.07 

Humboldt, 871.S7 

Willard  Fmle  Hunnewell, S40.00 

Permanent  Fund  for  Mnaenm  of  Zoology,    ....  G,638.S1 

HeniT  I>.  Fieroe, 4,8oo.O0  985,080.90 

U*e  of  lecture  rooms  by  RadcUffe  College 700.00 

986,760.90 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  on  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Muienm  of  Com- 
paratJTe  Zoologj',  from  Uie  followiuB  Fundi. 

Agaasiz  Memorial, 914,800.78 

Teaohers  and  Fupila, 364.61 

GraY, a,400.00 

Humboldt, 871.B7 

'Wmiam  Feele  HunneweU, 240.00 

Permanent, 6,638.61 

Henry  L.  Peiroe, 4,898.33   987,718.70 

Virgiiiia  Barrflt  Gibbs  Scholar»hip 9383.34 

Btnrgis  Hooper,  lalary  and  eipenaef, 6,066.87       6,899.61 

9SS.11S.S1 
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Table  No.  IX. 

PEABODT   MUSEUM   OF   AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND    ETHNOLOGY. 

EECEIPTS. 

Gift  for  cajrital  Mconnt. 

Biuut  OomeliA  VTtrrea  Fund, $6,000.00 

Income  of  Fniidt. 

Hemenwsy  FeUowahip, 9544.70 

FesbodT  Building l,480.T8 

Peabody  Collection, 3,886.41 

Feabod;  FrofeMor 3,988.41 

Th»W  FeUowihip, 1,160.84 

EeiU7  C.  Warreo  Ezploradon, 494.4S 

BnMan  Cornells  Wnten, IM.00 

Bobert  O.  Winthrop  8chol»rahip, S54.T4 

Hnntini^n  TrothinghBm  Woloott,  ....  968.9S      9,744.66 

GifU  for  preMDt  dm, 1,1SG.OO 


tl6,868.66 


FATMENT8. 

Hemenway  Fellomhip (4S5.00 

Tb»W  FellowaMp, 1,160.06 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  ScholanMp, 200.00     $1,776.06 

Smlwr;  of  ProfeuoT  and  Ci]i*t«r, $2,860.99 

Serricei  uid  wagei 2,816.00 

Rep^rs  and  InpTOTemeDti, 396.3S 

Jkoitor  and  cleaning, 967.78 

Foel 810.97 

Water, 26.00 

Lighting, 11.80 

Printing 104.46 

Furniture,     24.76 

Stationery  and  poHage, 862.87 

Telephone 63.70 

Book 46.66 

Coll eettont  and  rappliea^ 982.62 

Snndriei, 284.14 

Interest  on  advanoet 80.36       8,096.78 

99,870.88 
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Table  No.  X. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Gift  for  capfbtl  account 

Fniid  foitfae  AdToncementaf  AalTOnaiiiical  8cieiice(1908),   .   .    tSO,0H.91 
Income  of  Funds. 

ObieiTBteT?  (bJance), (134.07 

AdTBUuementof  AatR>nomictLl8deiic«  (1908),     .   .  lSS.4t 

Thomas  O.  Appleton, 340.00 

J.  Ingeraoll  Bowditoh, 130.00 

Uriah  A.  Boyden, e,660JI7 

Charlotte  Harria, M.00 

naren, s,i60.oo 

Jamea  Hayward, 1,008.00 

ObocTTatoTy  Bndowment, 8,400.00 

Faine  FrofeMonhip, 1,400.00 

Bobert  Treat  Paine, 18,180.78 

Sdward  B.  FbJUipa, s,8M.ii 

Joaiah  Qninoyi S62.3t 

James  Savage  (1  net  income), 429.00 

David  Sears, l,7U.&7 

Augoatna  Story, 642.84     40,061.80 

AnoUTmoiii  Gift  (1902).    Gift, 980,000.00 

Interest, 875.33      80,376.33 

Hrs.  Henry  Draper,  gift  for  speciAl  re*euch  (addi- 
tional),   $9,999.96 

Interest  on  nnezpended  balance, 14.35     10,014.81 

Use  of  botue  b;  College  officer, $600.00 

Bale  of  Annals, 88.4D 

»    lantern  Blidei, 6.00 

"    Mar  Chans, 6.90 

"    grass, 70.00  781.a6 

Gift!  for  immediate  nse, 818.00 

$91,445.10 
PAYMENTS. 

From  AnonTmons  Gift  (1908),  addition  to  brick  building $3,878.37 

<■     Advancement  of  Astronomical  Science  (1903),  bonorariain,    .  800.00 

"     Bruoe  Gift,  apparatus, 94.66 

"     ITriali  A.  Boyden  Fnnd,  snppbei,appar>tna,  lerrices,  &c.,       8,616.07 
"     Draper  Memorial,  supplies,  apparatus,  services,  Ac.,   .   .  .       7,813.70 

Salaries, $18,900.00 

Services  and  wages, 7,018.13 

Kepairs  and  improrements, 8,668.06 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory, '         633.68 

Labor, 1.862.8S 

Fnel, 600.S8 

AmonntB  carried  forward, $26,973.14  $19,108.80 
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Table  No.  X,  Obsebvatobi,  coNmnrED. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounti  brought  fonrdrd »26,9T3.14    «19,40S.80 

■W»ter, 97.87 

IJgbting, 108.8a 

Printing B,47S.98 

FnrnitDrr 278.48 

Caies, 838.60 

IiutiiimenU  and  appantiu, 662.71 

Stationery,  postage,  and  telegraphing, 626.94 

Telephone, 66.08 

Booki, 886.86 

Binding, 868.43 

Suppliea  and  niateriaJA, 1,176.56 

Freight, 849.28 

SnndTiM, 80  58 

Use  of  boue, 90.00 

Electric  power, 111.48 

Jamidca  Expedition  expeuMi 203.64 

Part  of  flzpeiiMf  of  the  Pemrlan  expedition, 2,617.06 

"        "         for  (teUu  pbotograpb*, 1.117.86     38,894.18 

$67,7«6.»8 


Table  No.  XI. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

BBCEIPTS. 
Income  of  Fandi. 

BlUBey  Inititntion  (balance),    .........  «1,805.12 

BlUBey  Trait  (i  net  income) 9,888.61    $11,148.68 

Tuition  fees 3,266.00 

Sale  of  wood,  ha;,  and  tundriet, $181.62 

Hoiticiittur&lDepartin't,priKe«,aaleof  flowert,  plaota,&c.,  3,219.38 

Board  otaniinali, 6,496.46 

Uie  of  home  bj  College  offlcer, 600.00 

Damage  to  graat  land, 187.66 

Repa^ent  of  part  of  coat  of  leeding  giaH  land, ....  93.88       9,727.94 

t24,126.G7 
PAYMENTS. 

Salarie $7,460,00 

Bervicei  and  wagei, 8,314.03 

Repaira  and  ImproTemenla, 1,160.80 

Gas, 49.70 

Water, 20.00 

Printing, 64.81 

AmonoC  carried  forward, $12,048.37 
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Tablb  No.  XI,  BussET  Ivemunoii,  coNrnniBD. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bronght  fonrwd, $1B,018.37 

Fnmitnre 2.88 

BWioueTj  Mid  poBtige, 7.49 

Book!, 101.86 

Binding 4S.80 

InBDTUice, 368.76 

Hoiticnltnnl  Deputmeot,  ezpenwa, 8,401.85 

Grmin,  fanning  tooli,  4c., .....'.  S,IS9.6S 

Legal  ezpenaei, ST.OO 

Diplomu, iBM 

Bnndrie^ SB.6S 

Now  greenlioiiM*, T,«»TJ7  •H,47BJn 


Tablb  No.  XII. 
ARNOLD    ARBOBETCM. 

RBCBIPTS. 

Qifti  for  ctpiUl  account. 

Arnold  ArboreCvm  Fnnd  (additional) •44,760J>0 

iDCome  of  Fund*. 

Arnold  Arboienini, 94,053.66 

Jamea  Arnold, 7,6S9.60 

■Wmiam  L.  Bradley, l,oee.6« 

Gift!  for  cooitnictioD 818.10      18,674.84 

Bale  of  graM  and  matarialt, 93,077.81 

Gift  for  present  nee,    .  ■ 8,600.00 

Qift  for  cates  for  Te>mp  collection  of  North  American 

wood* S,800.00        e,877Jtl 

966,718.  IS 

PAYMENTS.  ■ 

uniUam  i;.  Bradley  Fond,  bibliogr^7, (1,890.81 

Salary  of  Director  and  AaBistant, 8,500.00 

Repair!  and  impro*emeiita 608.57 

Labor 6,083.16 

Fnel, 817.50 

Water, 49.00 

Printing, 1.56 

Famltare, 148.TI 

Stadonei?  and  poalage, 865.16 

Serrices  and  wageB, 4,004.65 

Supplies,  tooli,  and  material*, 1,800.17 

Freight, 866.14 

Rent  of  land  leased  from  Adami  Nerrlne  Aijlnm,  .   .    .  160.00 

Gzpcnaei  of  ezpedltiona  for  collecting, 404.96 

Sandriei, 3.41 

Caaea  for  JeMtqt  collection  of  KoTth  American  wooda,  3,800.00   fS8,lI6JS 
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Table  No.  XIII. 

SCHOOL  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

BBCBIPT8. 

Peea  from  HoipiUl  and  Forge, $218.24 

Telephone  chai^B  refanded, 84.65 

Sale  of  fnmltiiK 41.8G         $819.74 

PAYMENTS. 

SchoUraMpc, $60.00 

Tuition  feei  of  Students  at  othei  ■chooU, TIG.OO 

It«pun, 80.68 

Ll^Dg 1.80 

laitmmeDti  and  apparatna, 8.S0 

8t«tioDeT7  and  poitage, 3.00 

Taiea, 34.96 

Serricea  aad  wage*, 96.60 

BappUea  aod  tnndrice, 13.01 

InteKrt  on  adTancee 1,830.80      $2,167.40 


Table  No.  XIV. 

MISCELLANEOUS   FUNDS. 

Bundry  Funds  for  Bpeoial  Purposes. 

Seetipii. 
come  of  Fundi,  Gifti,  Ac, 

AdrancemeDtofAatroDomical  Science  (1901),     .    .     $2,880.51 
"  "  "    (1908)(part),         160.00 

AnonTmom  (put), 100.00 

Bdirard  AusUn.    Intereit,     ....  $28,613.33 
Loani  repaid,    .    ,         214.17 
$82,887.40 
Lew  apprapr'ni  aa  per  tablet  II  and  VI,    18,019.48       4,807.92 
Bossey  Trust,  net  income  from  Beal  Estate,  .    .     28,677.08 

ClUBof  1884, 49.96 

1844, 287.79 

"       1863,     149.00 

Oarollne  Brewer  Ctott  (pan) 8,581.18 

CalTin  and  Luoy  ElUs        '<        91.68 

"  "  "       Aid  (part) 819.77 

Free  Bed  Fond  of  the  Class  of  1868, 244.08 

"  "    for  StUlm&n  Infirmary 24.72 

Gift!  for  additioni  to  The  Soldier"*  Field, 100.96 

<'  ImproTement*  aod  Addition*  to 

The  Soldiei'i  Field.  Gifts,    .  $S7,91».72 

Intereit,      1,763.46     69,683.18 
Amoont  carried  forward, $86,096.80 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscellanbous  Funds,  continped. 

Sundry  Funds  for  Speolal  Purposea  (amiinuid). 

Rtctipti. 

Amount  brought  fonrmrd, (96,096.80 

Income  of  Funds,  Gifts,  &,e.  {continutd'). 

Gifts  for  Cuban  TeaolierB,     Interest,  .    .         $13.85 

Kepa;mfnt,         aOS.-IO  315. H5 

Gift  for  Tlie  Harvard  Union, .    .    .  163.2H 

Gifts  for  Land  in  Now  Humpsbire,  ....   $800.00 

Interest, 29. *3  829.43 

Gospel  Cburoh  (i  income), 148.23 

Qumey  (part).      1,000.00 

Charlefl  L.  Hanoook  (part) m.27 

Harvard  Memorial  Sm-ipty fiO.48 

Bobert  Troup  Faine  (aruumulating) 1,387.32 

I'rofessorship  of  Hygiene  (part), 2,000.00 

John  "W-iLnd  Belinda  Ii.  Bandall, 256.61 

Nelson  Hobinson,  Jr., $14,400.00 

Lens  amount  enlered  in  Table  II,     .      9,400.00  5,000.00 
Svhool  uf  Comparative  Medii'iue.   Gift,.   $1,000.00 

Interest,    225.46  l,22r..*6 

Alexander  W.  Tbayer  (part),    .......  4H0.00 

Henry  P.  Walcott, 121.15 

Charles  Wilder 1,920.00 

Daniel  WilliamB, 78.~i.T(i 

Sarah  Winalow, 22ii.i>2 

Wiiodland  Hill 505.82  $111,670.38 

Fruiii  tlii^  following  Funds  and  Gifts. 

Advancement     of    Astronomical     Science  (1901), 

annuity $2,088.56 

Advancement    of    Astronomical    Science    (1302), 

annuity,      loO.OO 

Anonymous,  annuity, 100.00 

Bussey  Trust.     Annuities, $4,000.00 

t)ne  half  of  the  remaining  income  to 

the  Btusey  Instituliuu,    ....      9,838.51 
One  qunrtorto  the  Uinnity  School.      4,919.2U 

(hie  quiirter  to  the  r,aw  School,    .   .      4.919.30  88,677.03 

ClaSB  Of  18fi3,  to  tlio  Secretary, 149.00 

Caroline  Brewer  Croft,  annuity 2,162.58 

Calvin  iind  Iiucy  Bills,  luit's  and  plana.    .   .  .  91.68 

"              >■              ■'             Aid,  taii'B 606.60 

(iifli' fi.r('iil.aii  Tcdchcrs,  eipi-n-ce, 2,120.22 

(iift  f.ir  Harvard  I'nion 10,205.39 

(iilis  f..rl:iiid  ill  Ni'"-  llumiisliiri' 2,799.06 

Gurney,  iiniiuities l.OOO.OO      ■ 

Amount  carrutl  fi-rward $45,110.11 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscrllaheous  Funds,  coktinued. 

BundiT  Funds  for  Special  Fnrposes  (_a>niinued). 

Fayiaeat*, 

Amonnt  brought  fonrud, $16,110.11 

From  the  following  Fnnd«  and  Gifts  (amlinutd). 

Cbarlea  L.  Hanoook,  taxes  on  Chelsen  real 

ertate 88.27 

Profesaonfaip  of  Hygiene,  annnitr, 2,000.00 

John  W.  and  Belinda  L.  BandaU,  Harrord 

SocuU  Sen-ice  Committee, EOO.OO 

Alexander  Wheelook  Thayer,  annuit;,   .  .        480.oo 

Charles  Wilder,  annaiiy, 1,879.10 

Daniel  Williams,  TreasureTof  Hashpee  Indians,         612.24 
Sarah  Wlnalow, 

UJnister  at  TyngsbOTongh,  Ma».,   .    .   4109.69 
Teacber  "  "  109.6» 

Commission  on  income, credited  to  UnJT.,      6-76  !8t.93 

Woodland  Hill,  taies  and  legal  sefTices,     .   .    .  9fl*.81    $60.808.9« 

Oonstmotion  Aoaounts. 
Sefeiplt. 
Helaon  Bobinaon  Jr.  Hall.    Gifts,   .  .  ti6,ooo.oo 

Interest 1,016.68  tlS,016.6S 

BrigbtOD  Marsh  Fence,  interest, 3.83 

Pieroe  Halt.    Gift, $1,386.00 

Interest 621.84      1,866.84 

Semitic  Building.     Gift, $6,000.00 

Interest, 1,003.13      7,003.12 

John  Simpkina  Hall.    Gift, $6,000.00 

Interest,    ....  62.88       6,052.88 

Btillman  InHnnuy,  interest, 869.07 

I 'niverait;  Museum,  interest, 472.46 

Building  for  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Gift, $1,000.00 

Interest 1.70      1,001.70 

Botoh  Laboratory  addition.     Gift, 6,600.00    $38,870.68 

FaymenU. 
For  NelBon  Bobinaon  Jr.  Hall. 

Construction, $61,096.83 

Famiture, 90,663.91 

Equipment, 15.708.11   $87,461.85 

For  Brighton  Marsh  Fence 100.00 

"    PleroeI{aU,coiiiitrueIion,  famiture,  and  equipment,  118,644.80 
"    Botch  Lalioratory  Kldilion,  interest  on  advances,  166.88 

"    Semitic  Building  and  furniture, 84,833.08 

"  John  Simpkins  Hall, 8,648.30 

"    Stillman   iDfirmary,   cottstractioD,   fnmitnre  and 

equipment, 34,132.86 

'■    Tniversily  Museum, 40,206.61  $809,178.88 
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Table  No.  XIV,  Miscbllakeoos  Fonds,  continued. 
Snnitrr  Aoootuita. 

Bunar*!  Snndiy  Account* »i98,8M.M 

AdTsncet  from   Genenl  IHTertmenti  to 
Fund  for  the  Adrancement  of  A«tr«- 

nomlcal  Scipoce  (I»02) 117.66 

Cludckl    Pablicatioii  Fund    of   the 

CUbb  of  1866 963.91 

Caroline  B.  Croft  Fnnd, ....  S6.70 

Medical  School  UndertttUQg,  .  .   .  .    4TS,eS8.eo 

Obierratory, S,9S1.SG 

Fssbody    HnBemn    of    American 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  .    .   .  6TI.S0     477,248.91 

Gaiua  and  LoMea  for  Oeneral  IiiTeatnients. 

Gain  on  lale  of  Bntttle  St.  R«T«nlon.  »a«6,816.25 
"      1100,0(10     Bangor     & 
Arooatook  (Van  Bnren  Bzten.)  6'b,        7,473.74     300,289  J9 
Gains  from  change  of  Special  InTeibnenta. 
Frioe  Oreenleaf  Fund. 

Gain  on  laJe  of  SOO  abares  Hat- 

landR.  R.  pref 969,584.00 

David  Amea  Wella  Fond. 

Gain  on  *ale  of  snndry  Bccnritiei,      18,191.60      88,775.60 
Kotoh  Labomtoiy  addition,  from  College  Account  to 

pay  deficit  and  part  of  advancea, 804  50 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  from  University  Ac- 
count to  pay  deficit  of  1901-08, 1,847.66 

Tranaferi  to 

Senry  L.  Pleroe  Building  Fnnd, 
from  Henry  L.  Fierce  Reiidn- 

ary  Bequest, 936,119.90 

CalTln  and   Iiuoy   SlUa    Fund, 
from  OalTin  Sllis  Fnnd,    .   .  .    316,737.42 
■'     Euoy  EUia       "       ...     60,961.87 
F.  B.  Greenoush  Fnnd  for  Surgi- 
cal Research, 
from  Surgical  Laboratory  Fund,     .        1,000.00 
Oray  Herbarimn, 
from  FranoiB  H.  Feabody'a 

Gift,     loo.oo 

philosophy  Boilding  Oifti, 
from  School  of  Comparative  Medi- 
cine Fund,  1,116.88     416.0M.4T$1,779,760.CJ 
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Table  No.  XIT,  MisoBLLAinwDS  FmnM,  ookthtukd. 

Buadxy  Aooonntfl  (eontuuitd). 

Fui/wtentM. 

Bqtmt'i  8iindT7  Acconntt, |fi06,769.e3 

Adiancei  from  OcDenl  InreitmeDtf,  lepatd  by 

BotMilc  Deputmeiit, $13,S1S-S8 

Aiidition  to  Botch  Laboratoiy,     .   .       S,687.62       19,966.Si 
Loue«  from  ctULUge  of  Special  Inveitmenta. 
Frioe  Qreenleaf  Fund. 

LoiB  on  ule  of  |2,000  Chicago, 

Burl,  k  Qnlncr  R.  B.  Sft,  .    .  $10.00 

David  AmeB  WeUa  Fand. 


LoM  on  ule  of  Rundi;  wecoTiHet, 

1,180.95          1,190.9S 

1,81850 

Tnuufen  from 

Henry  L.  Pieroo  Re«ldnMy  BeqnMt, 

C86, 119.90 

OalTin  BUifl  Fund, 

to  Calvin  «Dd  Luoy  BUis  Pnnd, 

316,787.43 

I.aoy  Ellis  Fond, 

to  Oolvin  and  Luoy  BUis  Fnnd, 

60,961  JT 

to  F.  B.  Qreenough  Fund  for 

1,000.00 

Franois  H.  Feabody-s  Gift, 

U>  Ch»y  HerbMinm, 

100.00 

Robert  0.  Billings  Fund  (UdI- 

venity  Account), 

to  Bobert  C.  BUlii^B  Fund 

(Uedical  Scbool  Undertaking), 

92,600.00 

to  Henry  L.  Fieroe  Fond  (Medi- 

cal Scbool  Undertaking),    .   .   . 

350,000.00 

to  Philosophy  BnildingGlfti,.    .    . 

I,I16.8« 

School  of  CompantiTe  Hedidne  Faod, 

to  School  of  ComparatiYe  Medicine 

Food    (Medical    School    Under- 

takins) 

*.M1.98 

Qift  for  Pathological LalMrBtor;(8chool 
of  Veterinary  Hedidne), 
to  Gift  for  Pathological  Laboratory 
(Hedioal  School  Uodertakiug),  . 


S,I«6.88    668,183.88 $1,897,867.74 
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GENERAL  SUMMABT  OF  THE  TABLES. 

Uoirerai^, tl66,012i» 

College, 9S6,»0a^& 

Librai7, 63,400.68 

Diviuitj  School, 48,6S6.57 

Law  School, 123,096.03 

r  Medical  School, 168,059.77 

I       "            "         Undertaking, 1,11S,S35.67 

Dental  School, 21,811.79 

Mnienm  of  Comparative  Zodlog;,  ....  SS,760.90 
Pesbodf  Hmenm  of  AmericMi  Archae* 

olog7  and  Ethnology, 15,869.66 

Ob>erTMoi7, 91,446.10 

Btuaey  Inttitntion, 84,186.67 

Arnold  ATboretnm, 66,71S.15 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, S19.74 

{Sundiy  Fundi  for  Special  Pnrpoiea,  .   .   .  111,670.88 

ConBtniction  Acconnta, 38,876.68 

Sundrf  Acconnta, 1,779.760.68 

e4,788,956.4T 
8,798,968.88 

Net  Increase  of  the  Fundi  and  balance*,  .  (996,003.84 

Dednct  gffU  for  capiul  acconnt,    ....  787,846.68 
Balance,   which  li    the  net   increa»e  of 
Fnndi    and    balance*,   ezclnding  glfti 
for   capital   acconnt,  ai  ji  alio  ihown 

on  page  56, $867,167.86 


tl8I,  409.73 
7S3,7»6.iO 
67,914.16 
89,169^0 
79,749  J7 
164,074J6 
663,101.36 
16,898.23 
83,113.31 

9,870.83 

57,766.>8 

84,476.39 

IS,116J3 

1.167.40 

EO,aoe.96 

809,178.28 

1,897.367.74 

«S,  798,958  J8 
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CttHjleatt  of  tkt  ComomMoti  of  ike  Corporation  and  Ovtritert  of  Bdrvard 
CoUegtt  for  txaaming  tht  AceotmU  of  tht    Trt<uurtr. 

Tbe  committee!  appointed  hj  the  Corpor&tion  and  Overseen  of  Hurard 
College  to  examine  tbe  acconnls  of  tbe  Treunrer  for  the  year  ending  July  81, 
1902,  have,  trlOitbeaMlstMiceof  an  expert  choien  by  them,  examined  and  audited 
the  Caah-book  and  Jonmal  corering  the  period  from  Augnst  1,  1901,  to  July  SI, 
1908,  incloiive,  and  have  Been  that  all  the  bondi,  notei,  mortg«Ke«,  cettiflcAea 
of  stock,  and  other  evidence*  of  property,  which  were  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  laid  year,  or  have  been  received  by  him  dnring  laid  year,  are  now  in  hia 
poaKHiOQ,  or  are  folly  accounted  for  by  entrlea  made  therein ;  they  have  alao 
noticed  all  paymenti,  both  of  piincipal  and  Inteiett,  indoraed  on  any  of  Mid 
bondi  or  notea,  and  have  aeen  tliat  the  amonnta  ao  indoraed  have  been  dnly 
credited  to  the  College. 

They  have  in  tike  manner  latjafled  thenuelvei  that  all  the  entriei  for  moikeyi 
ejqwnded  by  the  Treainrer,  or  charged  in  bia  booka  to  the  College,  are  welt 
voncbed  ;  anch  of  them  aa  are  not  mpported  by  connler  entries  being  proved  by 
regntar  voacbers  and  receipts. 

They  have  also  aeen  that  all  the'  entriei  for  «aid  year  are  dnly  transferred  to 
the  Ledger,  and  diat  the  account!  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried 
forward  correctly  to  Dew  scconnts. 

(Signed,) 

HENRT   P.   WAhCOTT,\  Commiilee  on  tki  part  of  tht 
ABTHUR  T.  CABOT,      I  Corporation. 

F.  L.  HIGOINSON, 

HOSES   WILLIAMS,  CommMti  on  the  pari  of  tk4 
ALFRED  BOWDITCH,  Soard  of  Ovtriuri. 

STEPHEN  M.  WELD, 


BoROV,  January  8,  190S. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 


These  publicadong  include  :  — 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Pretldent  and  of  the  Trewnrer. 

The  Annual  Univewity  Cataiogne. 

The  Annnal  CatalogneB  of  the  CoUcgo  and  the  several  Pro- 

feuiODid  School!  of  the  Univertitf;  the  Am 

of  the  (everal  DepartDientB ;  eir,,  etc. 
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